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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  third  edition  particular  care  has 
been  given  to  the  section  on  abdominal  surgery.  This  section  has 
been  entirely  rewritten  and  much  valuable  new  matter  added. 
Many  of  the  abdominal  operations  range  in  the  class  of  emergency 
operations,  for  example,  for  acute  appendicitis,  for  strangulated 
hernia,  anastomosis  of  bowel,  etc.  These  operations  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  be  undertaken  without  delay  and  special  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  accurate  description  of  the  technique  of 
these  procedures. 

John  J.  McGiuth. 
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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Operative  Surgery  appears  in  its  second  edition  after 
having  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised.  Many  instructive 
illustrations  and  much  new  and  interesting  descriptive  matter 
have  been  added.  In  the  section  upon  the  abdomen  the  subjects 
of  gastro-enterostomy  and  the  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  treated  in  minute  detail. 
The  operative  surgery  of  the  pancreas,  spleen,  etc.,  has  also  been 
described  at  length.  The  recent  advances  in  the  surgery  of  the 
prostate  gland  have  received  due  consideration  in  the  revision  of 
the  section  upon  the  urinary  organs.  It  is  believed  that  these 
new  features  will  very  greatly  enhande  the  usefulness  of  the 
book. 

John  J.  McGratii. 
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PREFACE. 


In  this  volume  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  combine, 
in  a  practical  manner,  the  subjects  of  surgical  anatomy  and 
operative  surgery,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  one  is  essential 
to  the  proper  study  of  the  other. 

Diagrammatic  drawings  have  been  used  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  because  these,  in  my  judgment,  are 
the  most  satisfactory  for  teaching. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  exclude  all  those  anatomical 
considerations  that  are  purely  technical  and  not  of  practical 
value  in  the  performance  of  surgical  operations. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  followed  in  my  courses  in  operative  surgery 
at  the  Post-graduate  Medical  School. 

John  J.  McGratii. 
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PART    I. 


GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 


ANAESTHESIA. 

Oeneral  Anaesthesia.  —  Of  the  general  ansesthetics,  ether  and 
chloroform  are  the  ones  most  commonly  employed.  Ether  is  used 
more  generally  than  chloroform,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  With  ether,  the  stage  of  excitement  and  struggling  that 
precedes  the  stage  of  anaesthesia  is  more  prolonged  and  more  pro- 
nounced than  with  chloroform;  still,  this  objection  may  be  partially 
eliminated  by  administering  nitrous  oxide  or  chloroform  until  the 
period  of  excitement  has  been  passed.  The  preliminary  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  is  much  in  vogue  at  present. 

Ether  stimulates  the  heart  and  increases  the  arterial  tension. 
It  has  a  marked  congestive  influence  upon  the  kidneys,  and  acts  as 
an  irritant  to  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  first  stage  of  chloroform  narcosis  is  shorter  than  is  that 
of  ether  and  is  not  accompanied  by  as  much  excitement  and  strug- 
gling. Chloroform  does  not  increase  the  arterial  tension  and  does 
not  congest  the  kidneys,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the 
heart-action,  especially  if  the  heart-muscle  is  diseased  and  in  con- 
ditions accompanied  by  chronic  anaemia.  Therefore,  if  it  become  a 
matter  of  choice,  one  should  elect  ether  if  the  heart-action  is  un- 
satisfactory or  if  the  patient  is  markedly  anaemic,  and  chloroform  if 
the  urine  shows  defective  kidneys  or  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  cere- 
bral apoplexy  or  pulmonary  disease  and  in  cases  of  empyema.  Chlo- 
roform is  also  preferable  to  ether  in  young  children  and  in  very  old 
people.  Alcoholics,  as  a  rule,  take  chloroform  much  more  satisfac- 
torily than  ether. 

In  operations  about  the  mouth  where  the  mask  can  only  be 
applied  during  intervals,  and  for  administration  through  a  trache- 
otomy tube,  chloroform  is  the  preferable  anaesthetic. 

affixtures  of  chloroform  and  ether  or  of  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
ether  have  been  employed  extensively  by  some  surgeons,  but  they  have 
never  come  into  very  general  use.    In  the  chloroform  and  ether  mix- 
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ture  the  proportions  are  2  of  clilorofonn  aiul  3  of  ether.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  "A.  C.  E."  mixture  are  1  of  alcohol,  2  of  clilorofonn,  and 

3  of  ether.  The  mixture  should  he  made  immediately  before  using 
and  should  be  considered  as  chloroform.  It  should  be  administered 
through  an  open  inhaler  or  upon  a  piece  of  lint. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  Laughing  Gas. — When  pure,  this  agent  is  en- 
tirely free  from  irritant  properties.  It  is  supplied  for  anaesthetic 
administration  in  liquid  form  in  iron  cylinders. 

Nitrous  oxide  may  be  employed  as  the  anaesthetic  with  much 
satisfaction  for  short  surgical  operations,  and  also  to  induce  the  first 
stage  of  ansBsthesia  preliminary  to  the  use  of  ether.  In  this  way  the 
struggling  and  muscular  spasm,  etc.,  of  the  primary  stage  of  ether 
anaesthesia  are  avoided. 

If  nitrous  oxide  is  employed  as  the  anaesthetic  for  brief  surgical 
operations  or  preliminary  to  ether  administration  it  may  be  used  pure. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  very  brief  period,  from  one-half  to  two 
minutes,  is  required  to  induce  anaesthesia. 

For  surgical  procedures  of  longer  duration  the  administration 
of  the  nitrous  oxide  must  be  interrupted  with  occasional  inspirations 
of  air  or  else  the  gas  must  be  diluted.  It  may  be  administered  pure, 
allowing  occasional  inspirations  of  air, — every  second  or  third  in- 
spiration,— or  else  the  slide  in  the  tube  attached  to  the  mouth-piece 
may  be  kept  partially  open  all  the  time,  thus  permitting  continuous 
entrance  of  the  atmospheric  air  and  admixture  with  the  nitrous  oxide. 
In  this  maimer  anaesthesia  with  nitrous  oxide  mav  be  continued  for 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  During  the  nitrous-oxide  anaesthesia  the 
respiration  should  be  regular  and  snoring  and  accompanied  with  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  duskiness. 

Incomplete  Oeneral  Anesthesia. — This  plan  consists  in  admin- 
istering a  liberal  dose  of  morphin  hypodermically,  shortly  before 
commencing  the  operation,  and  then  giving  the  chloroform  up 
to  the  point  of  deadening  the  sensation  without  nullifying  the  re- 
flexes. In  this  way  the  pain  is  made  endurable  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  reflexes  being  still  active,  the  patient  is  able  to  cough,  clear 
the  throat,  and  expectorate.  This  plan  may  be  practiced  with  satis- 
faction in  .operations  about  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  nasal  passages, 
larynx,  etc.,  where  there  is  danger  of  blood  entering  the  respiratory 
canal  and  asphyxiating  the  patient  if  not  coughed  out. 

Local  Anaesthesia. — The  skin  may  be  anaesthetized  sufliciently 
for  simple  incision  or  puncture  by  freezing,  either  by  the  application 
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of  ice,  chopped  and   mixed  with  salt,  in  a  bag,  or  by  the  ethyl- 
chloride  spray. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  a  very  volatile  substance,  boiling  at  the  body- 
temperature.  It  is  supplied  in  glass  cylinders  with  a  removable 
brass  cap.  If  the  cylinder  is  held  in  the  hand  for  a  few  moments 
sufficient  heat  is  imparted  to  volatilize  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder, 
which  then  escapes  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray.  The  spray  is  directed 
against  the  part  to  be  anaesthetized  for  a  few  minutes. 

For  operations  that  require  a  certain  amount  of  dissection  cocain 
in  a  2-per-cent.  solution,  introduced  into  the  skin,  hypodermically, 
is  more  satisfactory.  The  cocain  is  still  more  effective  if  it  can  be 
confined  to  the  part  that  is  to  be  operated  upon  by  constricting  it 
with  a  rubber  elastic  ligature;  for  example,  in  operations  upon  the 
fingers  and  toes,  and  for  circumcision,  etc.,  by  placing  an  elastic 
ligature  about  the  root  of  the  part.  The  solution  should  be  thrown 
into  the  deeper  layer  of  the  skin  proper  so  as  to  raise  welts,  and 
not  into  the  loose  tissue  underneath  the  skin,  and  should  be  introduced, 
a  few  drops  at  a  time,  through  several  punctures  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  incision. 

After  the  first  puncture  and  injection  have  been  made,  the 
needle  should  be  introduced  each  succeeding  time  through  the  skin 
that  has  already  been  anesthetized ;  ordinarily  from  20  to  30  minims 
of  a  2-per-cent.  solution,  according  to  the  age,  etc.,  of  the  patient, 
may  be  introduced  during  the  course  of  a  single  operation. 

Occasionally  disagreeable  symptoms  of  cardiac  disturbances  due 
to  the  action  of  the  cocain  present  themselves,  especially  if  it  has 
been  introduced  into  a  part  where  the  circulation  cannot  be  inter- 
rupted with  a  constricting  ligature. 

Mucous  surfaces  may  be  anaesthetized  by  applying  a  wad  of  cotton 
saturated  with  the  cocain  solution  direct  to  the  part  for  several  min- 
utes. 

Eucain  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cocain;  it  is  said  to  have  no 
depressing  influence  upon  the  heart.  From  20  to  40  minims  of  a 
2-per-cent.  solution  may  be  used. 

ScHLEicH  Infiltration  Method. — The  solution  used  contains 
cocain  and  morphin.  It  is  thrown  into  the  skin  with  a. hypodermic, 
as  described  above  for  cocain,  along  the  course  of  the  intended 
incision.  The  solutions  vary  in  strength  according  to  ih6  amount 
of  cocain  that  they  contain,  and  are  known  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Solution  No.  1. 

Cocain  mnriate gm.      0.2  gr.  ii]. 

Morphin  muriate giu.      0.025  gr.  }. 

Sodium  chloride gm.      0.2  gr.  iij. 

Sterile  water c.c.  100.0  |iiif . 

This  is  the  strongest  solution.    A  quantity  up  to  6  drams  may 

be  used. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Cocain  muriate gm.      O.t  gr.  ias. 

Morphia  munute giu.      0.025  gr.  J. 

Sodium  chloride gin.      0.2  gr.  iij. 

Sterile  water c.c.  100.0  3iii|. 

This  is  the  solution  that  is  commonly  used,  and  of  this  a  quan- 
tity up  to  3  ounces  may  be  injected. 

Solution  No.  3. 

Cocain  muriate gm.      0.01  gr.  J. 

Morphin  muriate gm.      0.025  gr.  }. 

Sodium  chloride gm.      0.2  gr.  iij. 

Sterile  water o.a   100.0  liiij. 

No.  3  is  the  weakest  solution,  containing  only  one-tenth  as 
much  cocain  as  No.  2.    A  pint  of  this  solution  can  be  used. 

By  Direct  Injection  into  Nerve-trunks. — This  plan  consists 
in  injecting  cocain  solution,  ^/^  of  1  per  cent.,  or  the  Schleich  solu- 
tion, with  the  hypodermic  syringe  directly  into  the  sensory  nerve- 
trunks  that  supply  the  parts  through  which  the  operation  extends. 
The  nerve-trunks  are  injected  individually  as  they  are  encountered 
during  the  course  of  the  operation.  This  method  has  been  applied 
with  much  success,  for  instance,  in  operations  for  the  cure  of  inguinal 
hernia.  The  skin  is  first  anaesthetized  by  the  infiltration  method,  and 
then  after  this  layer  has  been  incised  the  nerves  that  supply  the  parts — 
the  hypogastric  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric,  the  inguinal  branch 
of  the  ilio-inguinal,  and  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural — are 
injected  according  as  they  are  exposed. 

Analgesia  by  Subarachnoid  Injection  of  Cocain,  etc. — A  solu- 
tion of  cocain,  eucain,  etc.,  may  be  thrown  into  the  subarachnoid 
space  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  This  method  of  inducing  anal- 
gesia was  introduced  by  Bier  and  has  been  recently  practiced  by 
numerous  surgeons  with  varying  degrees  of  satisfaction,  some  dis- 
carding it  after  a  few  trials  and  others  advocating  its  usefulness. 
No  doubt  it  will  prove  of  value  in  certain  casi^.  The  method  of  in- 
troducing the  fluid  is  described  elsewhere  (see  ''Lumbar  Puncture"). 
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A  1-  or  2-per-ccnt.  solution  of  cocain,  eucain,  or  tropacocain 
may  be  used. 

If  the  cocain  solution  is  sterilized  by  boiling,  the  potency  of 
the  drug  is  very  much  impaired.  We  may  thus  account  for  some 
of  the  instances  where  the  method  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  If 
cocain,  for  example,  is  used,  ^/j  grain  or  less  of  the  crystals  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocain  is  placed  in  a  sterile  glass  vesj-el  and  1  or  2  drams 
of  ether  poured  in;  this  is  stirred  with  a  sterile  glass  rod  until  the 
ether  evaporates,  when  the  residue  is  dissolved  with  sterilized  dis- 
tilled water.     The  solution  is  then  ready  for  injection. 

According  to  Dudley,  the  cocain  may  be  sterilized  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform  to  the  crystals  of  the  drug.  After  the  chlo- 
roform evaporates  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  sterile  water. 

Three  to  seven  minutes  usually  elapse  before  the  analgesia 
reaches  the  level  of  the  diaphragm.  The  lower  limbs  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  first  show  the  analgesic  effect  of  the  drug,  and  this 
gradually  extends  to  the  chest  and  upper  extremities. 

The  analgesic  effect  lasts  from  fifteen  minutes  to  several  hours. 

The  method  may  be  applicable  in  those  cases  where  extreme 
weakness  or  cardiac  or  renal  disease  renders  the  use  of  chloroform 
or  ether  especially  dangerous. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

Division  of  the  Soft  Farts.  Bloody  Division  op  the  Soft 
Parts. — The  division  of  the  integument  may  be  accomplished  with 
the  knife  or  scissors,  either  by  direct  incision  or  by  transfixion 
(Fig.  1).  The  deeper  soft  parts  may  be  divided  with  cutting 
instruments  or  by  tearing  with  the  fingers  or  blunt  instruments, 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  thumb  forceps,  etc.  This  plan  of  blunt 
dissection  is  especially  serviceable  in  enucleating  encapsulated  tu- 
mors or  lymphatic  nodes  and  in  separating  between  different  layers 
of  tissue  along  the  normal  connective-tissue  planes. 

The  contents  of  hollow  viscera,  serous  spacer,  and  cystic  tumors 
may  be  evacuated  or  withdrawn  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis 
by  means  of  the  trocar  and  cannula  or  some  form  of  aspirating 
apparatus.  Substances  may  also  be  introduced  into  the  body  through 
cannulae  or  with  some  form  of  syringe. 

Bloodless  Division  of  the  Soft  Parts. — This  result  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  thermocautery,  galvanocautery,  elastic  liga- 
ture, ^raseur^  or  wire  snare,  and  by  the  action  of  corroding  chem- 
icals. 
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Division  of  Bone. — Bones  may  be  divided  through  an  incision 
in  the  soft  parts  with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  bone  forceps,  or  with 
some  form  of  saw, — circular,  chain,  or  wire,  or  with  the  flat  saw; 
with  the  drill,  dental  burr,  or  bone  scoop.  The  De  Vilbiss  forceps  is 
a  very  satisfactory  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  bone 
in  making  large  bone-flaps  in  the  skull.  The  bones  are  covered  with 
an  adherent  vascular  membrane,  the  periosteum,  which  should  be  in- 
cised with  the  knife  and  separated  from  the  bone  with  the  elevator 
before  applying  the  cutting  instruments  to  the  bone. 

The  bone  may  be  divided  without  an  incision  in  the  soft  parts 
— for  the  purpose  of  correcting  deformities,  etc. — either  by  manual 
force  or  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  known  as  the  osteoclast.  The 
osteoclast  consists  of  a  solid  metal  bar  with  two  sliding  bracelets 


Fig   1.— Division  of  the  Skin  hj  Transfixion. 

one  on  either  end  and  between  these  a  brace  which  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  means  of  a  screw. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

During  the  course  of  an  operation  the  hemorrhage  must  be 
controlled  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  to  the  patient  and  to  keep 
the  field  clear  for  proper  work. 

Hemorrhage  may  be  described  as  capillary,  venous,  and  arterial. 

Capillary  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  general  oozing. 

Venous  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  steady  welling  of 
blood  into  the  wound,  often  filling  it  so  as  to  obscure  the  bleeding 
point.  Venous  blood  is  rather  darker  in  color  than  arterial  blood. 
If  a  large  vein  is  divided  close  to  the  trunk, — i.e.,  in  the  neck  or 
axilla, — or  if  one  of  the  intracranial  dura  mater  sinuses  is  opened, 
the  blood  may  escape  in  a  remittent  stream,  synchronous  with  the 
respiratory  movements,  diminisliing  or  ceasing  during  inspiration 
and  increasing  during  expiration.     During  inspiration,  under  these 
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circumstances,  air  niaj'  be  sucked  into  the  veins,  but,  if  limited  in 
quautity,  this  is  said  to  do  no  harm;  neverthelesa  it  should  be 
guarded  againet. 

Arterial  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  the  brighter  color  of 
Ihe  blood  and  by  the  fact  that  it  escapes  in  a  distinct  remittent 
jet  of  considerable,  though  varj'ing,  force.  The  jet  is  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  "action,  increasing  during  ventricular  systole  and 
diminishing  during  ventricular  diastole. 

Uteont  to  ArrcBt  Hemorrh&ge.  Tiie  Natukal  Absebt  of 
Hkmourhaqe  is  effected  by  the  clotting  of  the  blood.  If  the  divided 
vessels  are  not  too  large  and  the  blood-pressure  not  too  great, 
nature  will  thus  be  able  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. Nature  is  assisted  in  her  efforts  to  control  hemorrhage  from 
a  severed  artery  by  the  fact  that  when  an  artery  is  divided  its 
orifice  contracts,  thus  diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  through 


which  the  blood  escapes,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  the  inner 
elastic  coat  of  the  vessel,  the  inttma,  retracts,  coiling  up  within  the 
artery,  thus  blot-king  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  and  offering  a  con- 
siderable impediment  to  the  flow. 

The  natural  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  a  severed  vein  la  facili- 
tated by  the  low  blooJ-pressure  within  the  vessel  and  by  the  col- 
lapsibility  of  its  thin,  flaccid  wall. 

Artificial  ARiiKsi  of  Hemorrhage. — Artificial  measures  ape 
resorted  to,  as  a  rule,  to  control  hemorrhage.  These  may  be  classi- 
fied as  indirect  means,  acting  outside  at  a  distance  from  the  wound, 
and  direct  means,  acting  locally  within  the  wound. 

Indibkct  Means.  Tite  Elustic  Bandage  and  Constrictor 
(Esmareh). — Operations  upon  the  extremities  may  be  rendered 
practitjiiliy  bloodless  by  the  use  of  the  Esmareh  bandage  and  con- 
strictor. 
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The  extremity  being  elevated,  a  rubber  bandage  about  three 
inches  broad  is  applied  about  the  limb,  each  turn  being  drawn  pretty 
tight.  The  bandage  is  applied  spirally  about  the  limb,  commencing 
below  and  working  upward  toward  the  trunk,  each  turn  somewhat 
overlapping  its  predecessor;  in  this  way  the  blood  is  forced  out  of 
the  limb.  Having  reached  a  point  above  the  site  of  the  proposed 
operation,  a  rubber  band  or  thick  elastic  tube,  the  constrictor,  is 
passed  around  the  limb  several  times  and  then  made  fast.  The 
rubber  spiral  bandage  may  then  be  removed. 

In  most  cases  the  application  of  the  rubber  spiral  bandage  may 
be  dispensed  with,  it  being  sufficient  to  elevate  the  limb  to  a  per- 
pendicular position  for  a  few  minutes,  at  the  same  time  massaging 
or  stripping  it  from  the  periphery  toward  the  trunk,  in  order  to 
force  the  bulk  of  the  blood  out  of  it.  While  the  limb  is  thus 
elevated,  the  rubber  constrictor  bandage  or  tube  is  applied  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb. 

In  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  malignant  disease,  and  sepsis 
one  should  certainly  omit  stripping  the  limb  or  applying  the  rubber 
spiral  bandage  on  account  of  the  likelihood  of  forcing  infectious 
elements  onward  into  the  healthy  tissues.  Under  these  circum- 
stances one  should  be  content  with  elevation  of  the  limb  for  a  few 
minutes  before  applying  the  constrictor. 

The  rubber  constrictor  that  is  placed  about  the  limb  may  be 
secured  with  a  band  of  gauze  which  is  placed  underneath  the  con- 
strictor so  that  after  the  first  loop  of  an  ordinary  knot  has  been 
taken  in  the  constrictor  the  gauze  bandage  may  be  tied  over  this 
to  secure  it  and  prevent  it  from  slipping;  the  second  and  final  loop 
is  then  taken  in  the  rubber  constrictor.  The  constrictor  shown  in 
the  illustration  is  provided  with  a  chain  and  hook. 

The  constrictor  should  be  applied  sufficiently  tight  to  shut  off 
the  ari:erial  current,  but  not  tight  enough  to  bruise  the  nerve-trunks 
against  the  underiying  bone.  The  constrictor  may  be  left  on  for 
two  or  three  hours  without  any  untoward  results. 

For  operations  upon  the  lower  extremity,  except  at  the  hip- joint, 
the  constrictor  is  placed  about  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knee-joint 
or  higher  up,  nearer  the  hip-joint.  For  disarticulation  at  the  hip- 
joint  the  constrictor  is  placed  about  the  limb  as  high  up,  near  the 
trunk,  as  possible,  and  it  is  then  prevented  from  slipping  down  by 
steel  pins,  or  skewers,  which  are  passed  through  the  soft  parts 
(Wyeth). 
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For  operations  upon  the  upper  extremity,  except  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  the  ligature  is  placed  about  the  arm,  just  above  the  elbow- 
joint  or  higher  up  nearer  the  shoulder- joint.  For  disarticulation 
at  the  shoulder-joint  the  constrictor  is  applied  as  high  up  as  pos- 
sible; it  may  be  passed  through  the  axilla  and  over  the  shoulder 
and  prevented  from  slipping  by  a  steel  pin,  or  skewer,  that  is  thrust 
through  the  soft  parts,  transfixing  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid 
muscle  mass. 

The  main  arterial  and  venous  trunks,  if  they  have  been  divided 
during  the  course  of  the  operation,  may  be  secured  and  ligated  before 
the  constrictor  is  removed.  Any  additional  bleeding  branches  may 
be  secured  and  ligated  after  the  constrictor  has  been  removed. 

By  Digital  Compression  of  the  Main  Arterial  Trunk  at  a  Distance 
from  the  Site  of  the  Operation. — During  amputation  of  the  thigh 
the  common  femoral  artery,  as  it  emerges  from  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  may  be  compressed  against  the  underlying  pubic  bone. 

During  amputation  of  the  forearm  or  disarticulation  at  the 
elbow-joint  the  brachial  may  be  compressed  against  the  humerus, 
and  during  amputation  through  the  upper  arm  or  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  the  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  digital  compression  of 
the  subclavian  artery  against  the  first  rib.  This  plan  is  rather 
untrustworthy. 

Preliminary  Ligation  in  Continuity. — This  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  controlling  hemorrhage  in  certain  bloody  operations.  For 
example,  in  disarticulation  at  the  hip-joint  preliminary  ligation  of 
the  common  femoral  may  be  practiced,  the  vein  being  tied  at  the 
same  time  through  the  same  incision.  In  amputation  of  the  tongue 
one  or  both  Unguals  may  be  ligated  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
main  procedure.  In  extirpation  of  the  lower  jaw,  etc.,  preliminary 
ligation  of  the  external  carotid  may  be  practiced  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

Position. — Position  of  the  part  has  much  to  do  with  the  severity 
of  the  hemorrhage  during  an  operation.  Elevation  of  the  part  is 
often  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  check  capillary  and  venous  hemorrhage. 
The  volume  of  arterial  blood  sent  to  the  part  is  diminished  and  the 
return-flow  through  the  veins  is  facilitated.  These  factors,  together, 
serve  to  markedly  diminish  the  pressure  in  all  the  vessels  of  the 
elevated  part.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  limbs,  but  also  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  head.  With  the  pelvis  raised  as  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position,  the  hemorrhage  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the 
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pelvic  organs  is  much  diminished.  During  operations  upon  the  head 
and  face,  with  the  patient  in  the  semi-erect  position,  the  hemorrhage, 
especially  the  venous,  will  be  found  to  be  very  much  less  than  it 
would  be  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose  position,  with  the  head  hanging 
low  over  the  end  of  the  table. 

Direct  Means  of  Control unq  Hemobrbaqi!  are  applied 
within  the  wound  itself,  and  these  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
Agents  that  act  locally  through  the  nervous  system;  chemical  agenta 
that  act  directly  upon  the  escaping  blood,  causing  it  to  coagulate; 
and  mechanical  agents. 

Agents  that  Act  Locally  through  the  Nervous  System. — Application 
of  heat  or  cold;  usually  in  the  form  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  or  ice. 


tends  to  diminish  and  check  hemorrhage.  If  hot  water  is  used  it 
should  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  about  120°  F.;  if  cold,  it  should 
be  quite  cold. 

neat  and  eoJd  both  act  by  causing  the  small  arterioles  to  con- 
tract and  diminish  in  size.  Heat  causes  albumin  to  coagulate  so  that, 
when  heat  is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  wound  surface  becomes  glazed 
with  a  thin,  albuminous  film,  and  in  this  way  heat  possesses  an 
additional  potency  in  checking  oozing.  Heat  is  a  more  effective 
agent  in  controlling  hemorrhage  than  cold,  since  the  latter  acts  only 
by  causing  a  diminution  in  caliber  of  the  small  arteries. 

Heat  in  the  form  of  a  hot  saline  irrigation  is  a  very  satisfactory 
^^^_ueiit  to  check  oozing  from  capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  veins. 
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Chemical  Agents.  Styptics. — These  agents  tend  to  check  hem- 
orrhage by  acting  directly  upon  the  escaping  blood,  causing  it  to 
coagulate,  and  thus  seal  the  mouths  of  the  severed  vessels.  They 
are  but  little  used  except  in  operations  upon  the  nose,  etc.,  and  are 
of  service  only  to  control  capillary  hemorrhage  and  oozing  from 
small  veins  and  arteries.  The  common  styptics  are  the  persulphate 
of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  powdered  alum,  tannic  acid, 
extract  of  suprarenal  capsule,  etc. 

The  styptic  cotton  is  ordinary  absorbent  cotton  impregnated 
with  one  of  these  agents. 

Mechanical  Means.  Digital  Compression.  —  With  the  finger 
in  the  wound  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  exerted 
directly  upon  a  severed  vessel,  thus  closing  it  until  it  can  be  secured 
with  an  artery  forceps.  In  operations  upon  the  neck,  for  example, 
a  large  vessel  may  be  divided  and  then  so  obscured  by  the  great 
volume  of  escaping  blood  that  it  cannot  be  located  and  secured  with 
the  artery  forceps.  With  the  finger  thrust  into  the  wound  the  hem- 
orrhage may  be  checked  temporarily  by  compressing  the  injured 
vessel  until  the  wound  can  be  cleared  of  blood  and  the  vessel  located 
and  grasped  with  an  ari;ery  clamp.  This  is  especially  true  of  large 
veins;  when  cut,  the  blood  may  well  into  the  wound  in  such  volume 
that  one  is  unable  to  locate  the  divided  vessel. 

Digital  compression  may  be  applied  to  the  main  vessels  in  the 
wound  before  they  are  divided  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  of 
blood.  For  example,  in  exari;iculating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  after 
the  incisions  have  been  made,  but  before  the  brachial  artery  and 
adjoining  vessels  have  been  cut,  the  assistant  grasps  the  mass  of 
soft  parts  which  includes  the  main  vascular  trunks  and  compresses 
these  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  until  after  the  limb  has  been 
amputated  and  the  vessels  secured  by  the  operator. 

Tamponade. — This  is  really  one  way  of  applying  the  principle 
of  compression.  This  method  is  especially  serviceable  in  controlling 
oozing  and  bleeding  from  veins.  For  example,  hemorrhage  from  an 
injured  intracranial  sinus  may  be  readily  controlled  by  packing  a 
strand  of  gauze  into  the  wound  between  the  sinus  and  the  skull. 

If  a  wound  is  tamponed  and  a  good  snug  dressing  applied  so  as 
to  exert  a  considerable  degree  of  firm  compression,  this  will  usually 
suffice  to  check  all  oozing  from  capillaries  and  small  veins. 

Bleeding  from  the  nutrient  artery  of  a  bone  may  be  checked 
by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  nutrient  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut 
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or  a  wooden  peg.  Oozing  from  the  end  of  a  long  bone,  from  the 
edges  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  in  craniectomy,  etc.,  is  readily  con- 
trolled by  a  few  minutes'  firm  compression  with  a  hot  gauze  pad. 

Suture  of  the  Wound  controls  hemorrhage  from  capillaries  and 
small  veins  by  bringing  the  contiguous  surfaces  into  apposition,  and 
is  simply  one  method  of  applying  the  principle  of  compression. 

Forcipressure  consists  in  crushing  the  coats  of  the  severed  ves- 
sels with  haemostatic  forceps.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even 
large  arteries  when  crushed  or  torn  do  not  bleed,  and  it  is  upon  this 
same  principle  that  forcipressure  is  applied  to  control  hemorrhage. 

The  bleeding  artery  or  vein  is  seized  with  the  forceps,  which  is 
then  closed  down  upon  the  vessel  with  much  force,  in  this  way 
crushing  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  especially  the  inner  coat  and  so 
effectually  controlling  the  hemorrhage.  If  the  vessels  are  small  the 
forceps  may  be  removed  after  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Forcipressure  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  larger  vessels  when  situated  deep  in  a  small 
wound  where  they  are  not  readily  accessible  for  ligation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  however,  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  forceps  to  re- 
main in  place  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  including  them 
in  the  dressing,  since  the  hemorrhage  might  recur  if  they  were 
removed  earlier.  By  allowing  the  forceps  to  remain  one  gives  the 
blood  a  chance  to  form  a  good  firm  clot  to  occlude  the  vessel. 

The  angiotribe,  a  bulky  crushing  instrument,  is  applied  upon 
this  principle.  It  is  provided  with  a  screw  which  enables  one  to 
apply  great  pressure  to  the  parts  within  the  grasp  of  its  blades. 
This  instrument  has  been  used  for  crushing  the  broad  ligament  in 
vaginal  hysterectomy,  but  has  not,  as  yet,  won  for  itself  a  place  in 
popular  favor. 

Torsion. — This  method  of  occluding  a  bleeding  vessel  consists 
in  seizing  the  end  and  twisting  it  until  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel 
is  ruptured  and  the  end  of  the  vessel,  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps, 
is  twisted  free.  This  measure  may  be  applied  to  small  arteries  and 
veins  as  an  adjunct  to  forcipressure.  Torsion  may  be  more  effect- 
ually applied  by  grasping  the  free  end  of  the  vessel  with  one  forceps 
and  the  vessel  itself  a  short  distance  beyond,  transversely,  with  a 
second  forceps.  While  the  vessel  is  steadied  with  the  forceps  that 
grasps  it  transversely,  it  is  twistod  repeatedly  upon  itself  with  the 
forceps  that  grasps  its  extremity. 

Ligature. — The  most  commonly  employed  and  safest  means  of 
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securing  severed  arteries  and  veins  especially  if  of  large  caliber.  In 
the  day  of  the  non-absorbable,  non-aseptic  ligature  many  plans  were 
devised  to  obviate  the  use  of  the  ligature,  since  it  had  to  be  cast 
off  before  the  wound  could  heal  and  thus  precluded  the  possibility 
of  union  by  first  intention,  and  because,  as  the  ligature  separated 
and  came  away,  it  was  often  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  secondary 
hemorrhage. 

With  the  aseptic,  absorbable  ligature,  an  ideal  method  of  con- 
trolling hemorrhage  in  the  wound  was  instituted.  The  aseptic,  ab- 
sorbable ligature  permits  the  immediate  closure  of  the  wound  and 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  healing  process.    Some  sur- 


Flg.  4.— Square  Knot  Fig.  5.— Slip-knot. 


Fig.  6.— Surgeons'  Knot    The  first  loop  is  made  double  to  prevent  slipping 

while  taking  the  second  loop. 

geons  still  use  silk  for  ligature.  Although  silk  may  be  rendered 
absolutely  aseptic,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  absorbable, 
and  may  therefore  occasionally  act  as  a  foreign  body,  keeping  the 
wound  open  until  it  separates  or  until  it  is  removed.  The  ligatures 
may  be  applied  in  the  wound  before  the  vessels  have  been  divided 
or  afterward,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  isolated  vessels  or  may  in- 
clude the  immediately  adjoining  soft  parts  as  well. 

Ligature  of  blood-vessels  before  they  have  been  severed  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  tying  of  the  external  jugular  in  operations  upon 
the  neck  after  the  vessel  has  been  exposed  in  the  incision,  but  before 
it  is  cut;  the  ligature  is  applied  double  and  the  vessel  then  divided 
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between  those.  Again,  in  disarticulation  through  the  hip-joint  the 
main  vessels  may  be  exposed  during  the  course  of  the  operation, 
ligated,  and  then  divided.  In  resecting  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  the  mesentery  or  omentum  that  carries  the  blood-supply  to 
the  parts  must  be  tied  off.  This  is  usually  done  in  sections,  each 
ligature  including  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  mesen- 
tery or  omentum;  in  this  case  not  only  are  the  blood-vessels  in- 
cluded in  the  ligatures,  but  all  of  the  tissue  from  one  ligature  to 
the  next. 

Ordinarily  the  ligatures  are  applied  to  the  vessels  after  they 
have  been  severed.  The  bleeding  point  is  seized  with  a  haemostatic 
forceps  and  the  ligature  is  then  slipped  over  the  end  of  this  and 
tied. 

Occasionally,  vessels  in  dense  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  dura  mater 
and  wall  of  the  chest,  when  cut,  retract  into  the  surrounding  tissue 
so  that  their  ends  cannot  be  seized  with  the  forceps.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  ligature  around  the 
vessel  with  a  curved  needle. 

SUTURE  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

The  various  suture  materials  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes: 
temporary  and  permanent. 

Temporary  sutures  are  made  of  simple  catgut,  which  softens 
and  becomes  absorbed  in  from  five  to  ten  days  according  to  its  thick- 
ness, and  chromicized  catgut,  which  remains  longer,  from  two  to 
four  weeks  or  even  six  weeks,  according  to  its  thickness  and  the 
manner  of  its  preparation. 

Permanent  sutures  consist  of  silk,  silk-worm  gut,  kangaroo  ten- 
don, horse-hair  and  metal,  silver  wire,  etc.  (Kangaroo  tendon  be- 
comes absorbed  after  sixty  days;  so  that  it  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
j>ermanent.) 

Suture  of  the  Skin. — For  this  purpose  one  may  use  a  penetrating 
stitch,  continuous  or  interrupted,  or  a  non-penetrating  intracuticular 
stitch,  which  is  at  present  much  in  favor. 

The  stitch  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight,  as  it  constricts  the 
parts,  and  this  interferes  directly  with  the  blood-supply  and  the 
healing  process.  If  the  stitch  is  drawn  too  iighl  it  may  cut  its  way 
through  the  tissues,  and  besides  may  add  much  to  the  pain  and 
discomfort  of  the  patient.     The  stitch  should  be  drawn  just  tight 
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enough  to  bring  the  parts  into  immediate  contact.  The  knots  should 
be  so  arranged  that  they  lie  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  wound. 

The  Intracuticular  Suture.  —  For  this  suture  simple  or 
chromicized  catgut  or  some  permanent  material — silk-worm  gut,  silk, 
etc. — may  be  used.  It  may  be  introduced  with  a  straight  needle  or 
with  a  curved  needle  in  a  holder. 

In  introducing  this  stitch,  one  should,  with  the  needle,  catch 
the  firm  under  layer  of  the  skin  proper,  avoiding  the  loose,  sub- 
cutaneous fat  and  connective  tissue,  and  with  each  puncture  of  the 
needle  take  a  good  long  bite;   after  crossing  from  one  edge  of  the 


Fig.  7.— Intracutlcular  Suture.    A.  end  of  suture  fixed  with  a  pledget  of  gauze. 


incision  to  the  other  one  should  take  care  to  enter  the  needle  directly 
opposite  the  point  at  which  it  emerged  or  even  a  trifle  back  of  this. 
The  suture  may  be  secured  at  each  end  with  a  small  pledget  of  gauze. 
One  pad  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  thread  before  commencing  the 
suture,  and  then,  after  the  needle  emerges  through  the  last  puncture, 
it  is  carried  through  the  second  pad  and  the  suture  secured  with  one 
or  two  turns  about  this. 

Suture  of  Muscle. — Divided  muscle  is  usually  approximated  with 
absorbable  material,  simple  or  chromicized  catgut.  If  the  muscle 
has  been  cut  across,  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  its  fibers^  the 
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part  sliould  be  placed  in  a  position  to  relax  the  muscle  and  special 
care  should  be  exercised  to  bring  the  cut  edges  securely  together. 
This  is  accomplished  by  introducing  a  sutlicient  number  of  inter- 
rupted sutures  or  a  continuous  suture  of  moderately  thick  catgut, 
each  taking  a  good  secure  bite  in  the  muscle,  or  one  may  use  several 
mattress  sutures  for  this  purpose.  If  the  muscle  has  been  divided 
along  the  course  of  its  fibers, — i.e.,  between  its  fibers, — several  in- 
terrupted catgut  sutures  will  usually  suffice  to  retain  its  edges  in 
apposition. 

If  the  sheath  of  a  broad  muscle  has  been  divided, — for  exam- 
ple, the  sheath  of  the  rectus, — care  should  be  taken  to  unite  accu- 
rately, with  catgut,  simple  or  chromicized,  the  edges  of  the  sheath. 

In  operations  for  the  cure  of  hernias  the  edges  of  the  muscles 
are  sometimes  joined  with  a  non-absorbable  suture  material, — silk, 
silk-worm  gut,  or  silver  wire, — with  the  idea  of  leaving  these  as 
permanent  sutures  to  retain  the  parts  in  close  apposition. 


Fig.  8.— Bone  DriU  with  Bye  near  the  Point  to  carry  Suture,  etc. 

Suture  of  Tendons. — Severed  tendons  are  sewed  end  to  end  with 
some  absorbable  suture  material.  A  single  mattress  suture  or  one 
or  more  ordinary  interrupted  sutures  that  pass  through  the  tendon 
proper  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  (see  Fig.  23G).  If  a 
part  of  the  tendon  has  been  destroyed  so  that  the  ends  cannot  be 
approximated,  a  flap  may  be  turned  back  from  one  or  both  ends  in 
order  to  meet  this  deficiency. 

Suture  of  Nerves. — The  ends  of  a  divided  nerve  may  be  joined 
with  one  or  two  catgut  sutures  which  secure  the  sheath  of  the  nerve, 
or,  better,  these  sutures  may  penetrate  the  nerve  proper. 

Bone  and  Cartilage. — For  the  purpose  of  suturing  bone  and 
cartilage  silver  wire  is  usually  employed.  Sometimes  heavy,  chro- 
micized catgut  is  used.  In  order  to  pass  the  sutures,  holes  must 
first  be  made  through  the  bone.  This  is  done  with  the  drill.  Before 
withdrawing  the  drill  the  suture  is  introduced  through  the  small 
eye  in  the  point  of  the  drill,  and  then  as  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn it  brings  the  suture  after  it.     If  the  suture  is  too  thick  to 
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enter  the  eye  in  (he  point  of  the  dritl,  one  may  pass  a  loop  of  Bilk 
through  the  eye  of  the  drill  and  with  this  draw  the  suture  through. 

Bones  are  soraetimea  joined  with  one  or  more  eutures  of  chro- 
micized  catgut  which  do  not  go  through  the  bone,  hut  include  the 
periosteum  and  the  librous  tissue  that  cover  the  bone;  this  method 
may  be  used,  for  e.tamplej  to  unite  a  fractured  patella  ao  as  to  avoid 
entering  the  knee-joint  and  the  handling  that  would  be  necessary 
in  the  making  of  drill-holea. 

Bones  may  also  be  joined  by  steel  nails,  ivory  pegs,  etc.,  that 
are  driven  from  one  fragment  of  bone  into  the  other. 


Batnre  of  Serous  Surfftces,  Bowel,  etc. — The  essential  object  is 
to  Becure  rapid  adhesion  by  approximating  serous  surface  to  serous 
surface,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

The  Lemhert  suture  catches  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  bowel,  but  does  not  penetrate  into  the  mucous  membrane  layer. 
It  should  not  enter  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut,  etc.  For  this  suture 
silk  should  be  employed.  It  may  be  introduced  Interrupted  or  con- 
tinuous, and  is  applied  in  such  a  majiner  as  to  invert  the  edges  and 
join  opposite  serous  surfaces. 

A  straight  round  cambric  needle  is  usually  employed  to  carry 
the  Lembert  suture,  but  occasionally,  especially  in  sewing  deep 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  a  thin  curved  surgeon's  needle  in  a 
holder  may  be  more  convenient. 
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In  applying  the  Ijcmbert  suture  the  needle  ib  introtluced  a  short 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  after  passing  through  the 
wall  of  the  gut,  catching  up  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  not 
entering  the  mucous  laembrane  coat,  it  emerges  near  the  edge  of 
the  incision;  the  needle  is  then  carried  across  the  incision  and  in- 
troduced upon  the  opposite  side  at  a  point  directly  opposite  and  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  suture  may  also  be  introduced  and  carried  in  the  wall  of 
the  gut  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  incision  instead  of  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  incision. 


Small  wounds  of  the  bowel  may  be  closed  with  a  single  row  of 
Lembert  sutures.  Larger  wounds  of  the  hollow  abdominal  viscera 
sliould  be  closed,  first,  with  a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  silk 
or  catgut  sutures  that  penetrate  through  all  the  layers  of  the  organ, 
joining  the  parts  accurately  edge  to  edge,  and  then,  after  the  open- 
ing has  been  thus  closed,  the  Lembert  stitch,  which  unites  the 
opposite  serous  surfaces  to  each  other,  is  applied.  The  Lembert 
stitch  buries  the  penetrating  suture  and  inverts  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  so  that  the  serous  surfaces  become  apposed  to  each  other. 
The  outside  Tjembert  suture  that  buries  the  deeper  penetrating 
mucous  suture  is  sometimes  called  the  "outside  serous"  suture. 
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Suture  of  Wounds  of  the  Bladder. — Closure  of  wounds  of 
the  urinary  bladder  requires  special  mention.  They  may  involve 
the  serous  or  the  non-serous  portion  of  the  organ. 

Wounds  of  the  serous  portion  should  be  first  closed  with  a 
continuous  catgut  stitch,  which  should  include  all  the  coats  except 
the  mucous  membrane.  Each  loop  of  this  suture  should  be  drawn 
tight.  This  serves  to  close  the  opening.  A  continuous  Lembert 
stitch  of  silk  is  then  introduced  which  unites  the  opposite  serous 
surfaces,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  to  each 
other  and  buries  the  first  row  of  sutures. 

Wounds  of  the  non-serous  portion  of  the  bladder:  i.e.,  its  ante- 
rior wall.  Wounds  of  this  part  of  the  bladder  should  be  closed  with 
a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  catgut  sutures  that  include  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bladder  wall  except  its  mucous  membrane. 
These  sutures  should  close  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder 
very  accurately;  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  serous  coat  from  this 
part  of  the  bladder,  the  Lembert  suture — "outside  serous  suture" — 
cannot  be  applied.  Since  we  cannot  look  for  rapid  adhesion  in  wounds 
of  this  part  of  the  bladder,  it  is  well  to  allow  the  abdominal  incision 
to  remain  open,  packing  with  gauze  down  to  the  suture  line  in  the 
wall  of  the  bladder,  so  that,  if  there  is  any  leakage,  the  fluid  may 
find  its  way  out  of  the  wound. 


PART  II. 


HEAD    AND    FACE. 


HEAD. 


Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head.  The  Scalp. — The  head  is  cov- 
ered by  the  scalp,  which  is  a  dense  layer,  composed  of  the  skin, 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.    These  three  layers  together  constitute  the  scalp. 

The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  dense  and  serves  to  unite 
the  skin  intimately  with  the  underlying  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  It  is  continuous  behind,  in  front,  and  upon  the 
sides  with  the  superficial  fascia  (subcutaneous  fatty  and  connective 
tissue  layer)  of  these  parts.  In  it  ramify  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves. 

The  arteries  of  the  scalp  are  large  and  numerous.  Bleeding 
from  these  vessels  can  often  be  controlled  by  pressure  applied  against 
the  underlying  bony  surface.  Anteriorly  are  the  frontal  and  supra- 
orbital arteries;  on  the  sides,  branches  of  the  temporal;  and,  behind, 
the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular.  These  vessels  all  course  from 
below  upward  toward  the  crown  of  the  head,  their  branches  anas- 
tomosing freely  with  each  other  all  around.  These  arteries  are 
found  at  times  to  be  very  tortuous. 

The  occipito-frOntalis  muscle  is  broad  and  flat,  consisting  of 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  muscular  portion  and  an  intermediate 
aponeurotic  portion  which  covers  the  top  of  the  skull.  This  apo- 
neurosis is  firmly  united  with  the  overlying  skin,  whereas  it  is  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  pericranium  beneath.  Upon  either  side  the 
aponeurosis  is  continued  into  the  temporal  fascia.  In  cases  where 
the  scalp  is  torn  off,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  comes 
away  with  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  thus  leaving 
the  pericranium  exposed. 

In  the  temporal  region  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  layer 
is  looser  than  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  in  it  run  the  branches 
of  the  temporal  artery  and  vein  and  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve. 
Beneath  the  subcutaneous  layer  in  the  temporal  region  is  the  tem- 
poral fascia.    This  is  a  strong,  fibrous  layer  covering  in  the  temporal 
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iDUGcle,  and  is  attached  above,  all  around,  to  the  temporal  ridge, 
and,  below,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  where  it  splits 
into  two  layers,  between  which  are  included  a  small  arteriul  and 
nervous  branch.  The  apoDeuroeia  of  the  occipito-fron talis  muscle 
thins  out  upon  each  side  and  is  continued  into  this  temporal  fascia. 
Beneath  the  temporal  fascia  is  the  temporal  muscle.  This  is  a  broad, 
fan-shaped  muscle  which  arises  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa  and  from  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia;  it  is 
attached  by  a  strong  tendon  to  the  tip,  anterior  border,  and  inner 
surface  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

The  pericranium  is  a  ahining,  6trous  layer  of  periosteum  which 
is  eloBely  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  skull: 
most  intimately  at  the  suture  lines,  through  which  it  is  continuous 
with  the  dura  mater  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones. 

ColtecUons  of  pus  or  blood  between  the  skin  and  the  occipito- 
frontalis  aponeurosis  give  rise  to  circumscribed  tumors  because  they 
cannot  become  diffused  in  the  dense  subcutaneous  connective  tissue 
layer.  Between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium,  however,  such 
collections  may  become  widely  diffused,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
tissue  which  joins  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium  together, 
and,  raising  the  whole  scalp  so  that  it  resembles  a  water-bag,  may 
gravitate  and  point  in  the  frontal  or  occipital  regions.  Beneath  the 
pericraniiun,  between  this  layer  and  the  surface  of  the  bone,  such 
collections  are  again  limited,  owing  to  the  close  union  between  this 
structure  and  the  underlying  bone. 

The  Scttll  is  a  rounded,  elastic  case  made  up  of  a  number  of 
bones  joined,  for  the  most  part,  edge  to  edge.  The  base  of  the 
skull  is  irregular  and  ia  strengthened  along  certain  lines  by  ribs  of 
bone,  the  intervening  portions  being  often  very  thin.  It  presents 
many  openings  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  important  structures. 
The  vault  of  the  skull  is  arched,  rounded,  and  smooth.  The  bones 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  vault  are  flat  and  vary  in  thick- 
ness in  different  places.  These  so-called  flat  bones  that  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  vault  are  made  up  of  spongy  tisfiue — diploe— 
inclosed  between  two  plates  of  hard  compact  bone:  the  inner  and 
outer  tables.  The  outer  table  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  inner.  The 
external  surface  of  the  skull  is  covered  by  the  periosteum  (peri- 
cranium) already  mentioned.  The  internal  surface  is  lined  by  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  very  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  hnnos, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  periosteum;    the  large  vascular  branches 
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that  ramify  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  are  lodged  in  the 
dura. 

The  spongy  substance — diploe — inclosed  between  the  two  layers 
of  compact  bone  presents  an  extensive  system  of  venous  canals. 
These  communicate  with  the  intracranial  venous  channels,  that  are 
found  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  the  veins  of 
the  scalp.  The  vault  of  the  skull  varies  in  thickness  in  different 
places  and  in  different  individuals.  About  the  middle  it  is  thin,  its 
average  thickness  in  this  situation  being  from  4  to  5  mm.;  it  be- 
comes thicker  toward  the  front  and  still  more  so  toward  the  occiput. 
Along  the  course  of  the  intracranial  venous  sinuses,  and  also  corre- 
sponding to  the  depressions  for  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  which  are 
located  upon  either  side  along  the  middle  line,  the  bone  is  thinner. 
Where  the  skull  is  thin  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  diploe,  which  in 
certain  parts  may  be  entirely  absent,  the  two  tables  being  in  direct 
contact  with  each  other.  This  is  the  condition  in  the  temporal 
region. 

Corresponding  to  the  frontal  region  the  skull  is  marked  by  the 
presence  of  two  large  air-spaces,  one  on  either  side,  the  frontal 
sinuses;  these  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  septum  located 
more  or  less  in  the  middle  line.  The  anterior  wall  of  these  spaces 
is  thick,  and  consists  of  two  layers  of  hard,  compact  bone  with  inter- 
vening diploe.  The  posterior  wall  is  thin.  The  frontal  sinuses  vary 
in  size  in  different  individuals,  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane, 
and  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossa  through  a  large  canal,  the 
infundibulum,  which  opens  under  the  middle  turbinated  bone, 
toward  the  front. 

In  the  mastoid  region  the  bone  is  prolonged  downward  in  the 
form  of  a  teat-like  process:   the  mastoid  process. 

Corresponding  to  the  temporal  region,  the  skull  is  made  up  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  very  thin,  and 
of  part  of  the  parietal  bone.  Ascending  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  are  several  deep  temporal  arte- 
rial branches. 

The  parietal  and  the  occipital  bones  and  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  present  openings  for  the  passage  of  veins  from 
the  exterior  of  the  skull  which  empty  into  the  intracranial  sinuses, 
and  these  may  be  the  routes  through  which  infection  is  carried  into 
the  cranial  cavity. 

The  Dura  Mater  is  a  strong,  non-elastic,  fibrous  membrane 
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which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  and  is  closely  attached 
to  the  bones  (periosteum),  but  may  be  separated  without  much  force. 
It  supports  the  intracranial  arteries  and  veins  (venous  sinuses),  and 
when  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bones  carries  these  vessels 
with  it.  Anteriorly,  ramifying  in  the  dura  mater,  is  the  anterior 
meningeal  artery,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  ethmoid.  Corresponding 
to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  and  the  temporal  region,  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  is  found.  This  is  a  branch  of  considerable  size, 
and  is  of  much  surgical  importance;  it  is  derived  from  the  internal 
maxillary  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum  in  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Behind  are  the  posterior  meningeal  branches 
which  are  derived  from  the  occipital  and  the  vertebral. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  venous  sinuses  which  are  situated 
between  the  layers  of  the  dura  and  which  groove  the  surface  of  the 
bones  along  their  course.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  longitudinal, 
the  lateral,  and  the  cavernous. 

The  longitudinal  sinus  runs  from  before  backward  along  the 
line  of  the  sagittal  suture  from  the  foramen  caecum  in  front  to  the 
occipital  protuberance  behind. 

The  lateral  sinus  is  important  surgically.  From  the  center  of 
the  occipital  bone  that  of  either  side  passes  transversely  outward, 
grooving  the  internal  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  upon  a  line  cor- 
responding to  the  attachment  of  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid 
muscles  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  inferior  corner  of  the 
parietal;  here  the  sinus  curves  downward,  grooving  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  mastoid,  and  from  this  bone  is  continued  again  over  on 
to  the  occipital,  crossing  the  upper  surface  of  the  jugular  process 
of  this  bone,  to  join  with  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  to  form  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  The  course  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
lateral  sinus  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  cavernous  sinus  is  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  internal  carotid  artery  passes 
from  behind  forward,  from  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  in  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  artery 
enters  the  cranium,  to  the  point  where  it  divides  into  its  terminal 
branches.  This  part  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  enveloped  by 
the  cavernous  sinus,  the  wall  of  the  sinus  being,  as  it  were,  wrapped 
around  the  artery.  The  sixth  nerve  is  also  inclosed  entirely  within 
the  sinus,  lying  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.    The  third. 
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fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  located 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  are  not  contained  within 
its  lumen  as  are  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  sixth  nerve. 

The  blood-pressure  within  these  sinuses  is  low,  and  hemorrhage 
is  readily  controlled  by  packing  with  gauze. 

The  Pia  Mater. — The  skull  contains  the  brain  inclosed  within 
its  own  peculiar  membrane:  the  pia  mater.  This  is  a  connective 
tissue  membrane  which  serves  to  support  the  vessels  which  supply 
the  brain,  and  contains  within  its  meshes  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
The  pia  mater  is  not  a  simple  flat  membrane,  but  is  really  made  up 
of  two  layers  joined  together  by  septa  which  divide  it  up  into  a 
mesh-work  of  cellular  spaces  within  which  is  contained  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  water-soaked  connective 
tissue.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  dura  mater;  so  that  between 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  and  the  external  surface  of  the  pia 
there  is  a  narrow  free  space,  or  crevice,  which  contains  a  minute 
quantity  of  fluid.     This  is  called  the  subdural  space. 

Between  the  layers  of  the  pia  mater  there  is  a  great  system 
of  spaces  communicating  with  each  other,  and  this  is  sometimes 
called  the  subarachnoid  space;  as  already  stated,  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  is  contained  in  this  space.  This  membrane,  the  pia  mater,  is 
attached  by  its  deep  internal  surface  directly  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  dipping  down  between  its  convolutions  and  lobes.  It  acts 
like  a  water  cushion,  preserving  the  blood-vessels  from  pressure,  and 
also  permits  intracranial  tumors,  etc.,  to  acquire  an  appreciable 
thickness  before  they  begin  to  cause  pressure  symptoms. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  HEAD. 

Trephining. — By  trephining  we  mean  making  an  opening  into, 
or  resecting  a  portion  of,  the  skull.  This  operation  is  done  to  relieve 
compression  either  from  depressed  bone  or  from  extravasated  blood, 
and  to  treat  intracranial  conditions,  as  abscess,  tumor,  etc. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back  with  a  thin  sand  bag  under 
the  head.  The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made  with  a  trephine, 
chisel,  or  rongeur  or  Keen  or  De  Vilbiss  forceps,  or  with  a  circular  saw 
or  a  rotary  drill. 

Trephining  for  Depressed  Fracture  of  the  Skull. — If  a 
wound  is  already  present,  this  should  be  utilized,  and,  if  necessary, 
may  be  enlarged  in  order  to  expose  the  site  of  fracture.    If  no  wound 
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is  present  and  the  iocision  is  a  matter  of  choice,  a  creacentic  or 
crucial  inciaion  may  be  employed,  or  a  TJ-ehaped  flap  be  reflected. 
In  marking  out  this  flap  the  base  should  be  below,  toward  the  pe- 
riphery, so  as  to  insure  good  blood-supply  to  the  flap.  The  incision 
should  reach  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  and  in  reflecting  the  flap  the  periosteum  should  be  included. 

After  the  site  of  the  fracture  has  been  expoaed  and  spurting 
vessels  clamped  and  tied,  one  may  proceed  to  relieve  the  compression 
by  elevating  depressed  bone,  clearing  out  blood-clot,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  loose  pieces  of  bone,  entirely  detached  from  the  periosteum 
(pericranium  and  dura  mater),  may  be  found,  and  these  may  be 
removed  with  a  thumb  forceps.  We  may  find  other  fragments  loose, 
bnt  still  attached,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  periosteum  or  dura  mater. 
These  may,  in  some  cases,  be  readily  elevated.  We  may  find  other 
depressed  fragments  so  firmly  impacted,  wedged,  that  they  cannot 
be  elevated,  and  in  order  to  get  at  these  fragments  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  margin  of  bone,  either 
with  the  trephine  or  chisel.  If  the  trephine  is  used  for  this  purpose 
the  periosteum  is  scraped  back,  laying  bare  the  surface  of  the  bone 
which  is  to  be  removed.  When  the  trephine  is  first  applied  the 
center  pin  should  be  lowered  beyond  the  level  of  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  crown  of  the  trephine,  so  as  to  engage  in  the  bone  and  steady 
the  trephine  until  the  crown  has  cut  a  groove  within  which  it  may 
work  without  slipping,  when  the  pin  may  be  again  raised.  The 
trephine  diould  be  so  placed  that  its  crown  will  partly  overlap  the 
edge  of  the  bone,  so  that  only  one-half  of  a  button  will  be  removed 
from  the  margin  adjoining  the  impacted  fragment.  The  trephine 
ehouid  be  worked  with  a  firm,  steady  wrist  movement,  and  the  groove 
occasionally  probed  to  ascertain  if  the  bone  is  cut  through  at  any 
point.  The  use  of  such  force  ae  would  result  in  sudden,  abrupt 
penetration  of  the  akiill  ahouUl  be  avoided.  The  button  may  be 
loosened  by  gently  prying  with  the  elevator.  Bleeding  from  the 
edge  of  the  bone  ceases  after  a  few  moments'  pressure  with  a  hot 
ganze  pad. 

In  many  cases  the  liberation  oi  an  impacted  fragment  is  beat 
accomplished  by  using  the  chisel  to  cut  away  the  margin  of  the 
bone  that  holds  it  fast;  often,  with  a  few  slrokes  of  the  mallet,  the 
fragment  is  freed  or  a  space  is  made  to  allow  the  use  of  the  elevator. 

Having  removed  all  loose  fragments  and  elevated  those  which 
are  still  attached  to  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater  and  rounded  oS 
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the  edges  of  any  defect  left  in  the  ekull,  one  should  search  carefully 
for  any  loose  fragments  or  spiculffi  which  may  be  concealed  under 
the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  bone.  The  finger  or  probe  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Small  pieces  may  be  washed  out  by  irri- 
gation with  a  weak  bichloride  solution  or  they  may  be  picked  out 
with  a  forceps.  One  should  examine  carefully  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  internal  table,  as  this  is  often  more  extensively  fractured 
than  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  external  table.  The 
internal  table  is  at  times  extensively  fractured  and  depressed  when 
the  corregpondJDg  part  of  the  external  table  is  apparently  uninjured. 
Estravasated  clotted  blood,  between  the  dura  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bone,  or  beneath  the  dura,  between  it  and  the  pia  mater, 
should  be  removed  with  a  scoop  and  by  irrigation  and  any  severed 
vessels  tied  with  fine  catgut.  If  the  dura  mater  has  been  torn  th« 
edges  of  the  opening  may  be  brought  together  with  a  fine  catgut 
suture. 

The  wound  in  the  scalp  may  be  closed  without  drainage  unless 
the  parts  have  been  exposed  to  the  chance  of  infection.  In  this  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a  narrow  atrip  of  gauze  may  be  intro- 
duced through  one  comer  of  the  wound  and  reaching  down  to  the 
dura  mater. 

Tbephining  for  Intracranial  Hemorriiaob  (Middle  Men- 
ingeal).—  The  middle  meningeal  artery  is  the  usual  source  of 
traumatic  intracranial  hemorrhage. 

The  middle  meningeal  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
given  off  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  a  short  distance  beyond  its  origin  from  the  external 
carotid,  as  it  (the  internal  maxillary)  lies  beneath  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw,  between  it  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 
The  middle  meningeal  passes  directly  upward  between  the  two  roots 
of  the  auriculo-tempora!  nerve,  which  surround  the  commencement 
of  the  artery,  toward  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum.  This  part  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  ia  concealed  beneath  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  ten- 
don of  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw.  In  front  and  internal  to  this  part  of  the  artery  ia  the 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  its  motor  root,  these 
nerve  branches  emerging  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

After  entering  the  skull  the  middle  meningeal  runs  a  short 
distance  outward  in  a  groove  in  the  floor  of  the  middle  fosea  ancl< 
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then  divides  into  two  branches.  The  anterior,  the  larger  branch, 
passes  forward  and  outward  across  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull  and  across  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone 
just  behind  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  may  be  exposed  as  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  skull  at  a 
point  which  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  two  lines  (Vogt), 
one  vertical,  a  thumb's  breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process, 
and,  the  other,  horizontal,  placed  two  fingers'  breadth  above  the 
zygoma.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  passes  out- 
ward across  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  then 
ascends  upward  and  backward  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  poste- 
rior inferior  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  above  and  in  front  of  the 
groove  seen  here  for  the  lateral  sinus.  The  posterior  branch  may 
be  exposed  by  removing  a  button  of  bone  whose  center  is  one  inch 
above  and  one-half  inch  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  middle  meningeal  and  its  branches  ramify  in  the  dura  and 
groove  the  surface  of  the  bones  against  which  they  are  applied.    The 


Fig.  13.— Hartley  Chisel.    This  chisel  is  pointed,  V  shape  en  section,  and  Is 
very  conyenient  for  cutting  the  groove  in  the  bone. 

anterior  branch,  as  it  approaches  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  is  lodged  in  a  deep  groove,  which  is  occasionally  con- 
verted into  a  complete  bony  canal. 

Temporary  Besection  of  the  Skull,  —  When  the  skull  is  intact, 
it  is  preferable,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  cranial  cavity,  to  do 
a  temporary  resection  of  the  skull  (Wagner),  turning  back  a  flap, 
which  consists  of  the  soft  parts,  periosteum,  and  corresponding 
piece  of  bone,  rather  than  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  which  leaves 
a  permanent  defect  in  the  skull.  To  reach  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  or  its  divisions  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  method. 

A  horseshoe-shaped  flap  is  marked  out  in  the  temporal  region, 
with  its  arch  above  and  its  base  below  at  the  zygoma,  the  anterior 
leg  being  placed  a  good  finger's  breadth  behind  the  external  angular 
process  and  the  posterior  leg  just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  The  in- 
cision should  reach  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum, 
down  to  the  bone.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  should  measure  in  its 
vertical  diameter  about  three  inches,  and  about  two  and  one-half 
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inches  across  its  widest  part.  At  its  base  the  flap  should  be  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  wide. 

The  temporal  artery  and  some  of  its  branches  are  usually 
dirided,  and  must  be  clamped  and  tied. 

Retracting  the  soft  parts,  but  without  separating  them  from 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  a  groove  is  cut  in  the  bone  all  around  corre- 
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i^ponding  to  the  course  of  the  skin  incision.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished with  a  chisel,  or  one  may  commence  by  marking  out  the 
opening  with  a  revolving  saw  and  complete  it  with  the  chisel,  or  ft 
small  opening  may  be  made  in  the  akull  with  a  trephine,  and  a  rotary 
drill  or  the  De  Vilbiss  bonc-forccps  may  be  then  employed.  The 
line  of  section  through  tlie  bone  may  be  pomcwliat  oblique  so  that 
the  detached  piece  will  have  a  beveled  edge  and  thus  make  a  better 
fit  when  replaced.     The  elevator  is  introduced  into  the  upper  part 
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of  the  grooTe  and  tiie  piece  of  bone  pried  out,  breaking  it  below, 
through  ita  base,  near  the  zygomn,  and  then  this  flap,  which  consiets 
of  all  the  soft  parts  with  the  corresponding  segment  of  bone  attached, 
is  turned  down  over  the  zygoma,  leaving  b  considerable  opening  in 
the  skull  through  which  the  dura  mater  and  the  branches  of  ihe 
middle  meningeal  artery,  which  ramify  in  it,  are  espoBod. 

If  the  opening  in  the  skull  is  not  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be 
further  enlarged  by  cutting  away  its  margins  with  the  bone  forceps. 

The  extravasated  blood  is  usually  located  between  the  dura  and 
the  boue,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  plnte  of  bone  has  been  turned  back 
we  expose  the  blood,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  partly  clotted.  This  may 
be  cleared  out  with  a  scoop  and  irrigation,  after  which  the  ends  of 
tlie  divided  vessel  are  sought  and  tied.  Ordinarily  they  may  be 
seized  with  a  clamp  and  ligated  in  the  usual  manner;  there  may, 
however,  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  ends  of  the  divided  ve»- 
sej,  as  they  may  have  retracted  within  the  canal  in  the  dura  in  which 
they  are  situated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  readily  seized 
with  the  artery  forceps,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  carry  a 
ligature  around  the  vessel  with  a.  curved  needle. 

Should  the  blood  have  collected  beneath  the  dura  mater,  be- 
tween it  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  (pia  mater),  in  the  subdural 
space,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  the  dura  in  order 
to  clear  the  blood  out. 

Usually  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  is  the 
vessel  which  ia  torn,  but  through  the  opening  made  in  the  skull  one 
can  also  reach  the  posterior  branch  or  the  main  trunk  if  necessary. 

Having  entirely  removed  the  blood,  tied  the  ruptured  vessel, 
and  sutured  the  dura,  if  it  has  been  incised  or  torn,  we  replace  the 
ofiteo-tegumentary  flap  and  without  drainage  unife  the  edges  of  the 
soft  parts  all  around  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

Itenwral  of  a  Bullon  of  Bone  with  the  Trtphine. — By  removing 
A  button  of  bone  with  the  trephine  the  anterior  and  posterior 
branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  may  be  exposed  and  ligated. 

To  reach  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal,  an  in- 
cision, vertical,  is  made  through  the  skin,  muscle,  and  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone,  and  with  the  periosteum  elevator  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  corresponding  to  the  intersection  of  Vogt's  lines,  is  laid 
bare  (see  Fig.  19).  Instead  of  using  tlie  vertical  incision  this  area 
of  bone  may  be  exposed  by  turning  down  a  U-shaped  flap  with  its 
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base  below  near  the  zygoma.  This  flap  includes  all  the  tissues  of 
the  scalp  and  the  periosteum,  and  is  detached  from  the  surface  of 
the  bone  with  an  elevator. 

The  trephine  is  then  used  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  and 
thus  the  dura  is  exposed.  If  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large  it 
may  be  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  The  clot  is  usually 
fpund  between  the  dura  and  the  bone,  and  is  therefore  exposed  as 
soon  as  the  button  has  been  removed.  It  may,  however,  be  situated 
beneath  the  dura,  in  the  subdural  space,  and  it  may  thus  become 
necessary  to  incise  the  dura  in  order  to  reach  it..  After  clearing  out 
the  clot,  etc.,  the  ends  of  the  vessels  are  secured  and  the  incision  in 
the  soft  parts  closed.  This  operation  may  be  performed  more  quickly 
than  the  temporary  resection  of  the  skull,  but  it  does  not  give  as 
much  room,  and  a  further  disadvantage  is  that  it  usually  leaves  a 
permanent  defect  in  the  skull. 

To  expose  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  a 
button  of  bone  may  be  removed  one  inch  above  and  one-half  inch 
posterior  to  the  external  auditory  meatus,  as  described  above.  This 
branch  is  but  seldom  injured. 

Craniectomy  (Linear  Craniotomy). — Making  linear  furrows 
in  the  skull  for  the  purpose  of  providing  space  to  permit  of  the  proper 
growth  of  the  brain,  in  cases  of  microcephalia  and  idiocy. 

This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Lannelongue.  It  may 
be  done  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  skull  at  one  sitting:  one  side 
at  a  time  is  probably  preferable. 

A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp  in  the  middle  line 
commencing  at  a  point  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance  and 
carried  forward  as  far  as  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp;  from  the  ante- 
rior end  of  this  a  second  curved  incision  may  be  made  reaching 
downward  and  outward  away  from  the  middle  line;  this  latter  in- 
cision is  also  placed  within  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp.  The  scalp 
is  then  raised  from  the  skull  with  the  elevator. 

Posteriorly,  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance,  an  opening 
is  made  in  the  skull  with  the  trephine,  about  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  through  this  opening,  with  the  bone  forceps  (a  De  Vilbiss 
forceps  serves  the  purpose  very  satisfactorily),  a  furrow  is  cut  which 
is  carried  forward  to  within  an  inch  of  the  supra-orbital  ridge.  This 
channel  should  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  will  vary  from 
five  to  six  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and  should  be  placed  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  away  from  the  m»'ldle  line,  in  order  to  avoid 
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the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  dura  is  detached  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  skull  to  permit  the  use  of  the  bone  forceps,  but  it  should  not 
be  opened. 

From  either  end  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  bone  an 
additional  channel  may  be  cut,  reaching  downward  and  outward  for 
one  or  two  inches  away  from  the  middle  line. 

The  periosteimi  is  cut  away  from  the  margins  of, the  furrows 
in  the  bone  to  prevent  reproduction  of  the  bone.  If  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  meningeal  are  injured  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  they 
may  be  surrounded  by  a  ligature  carried  in  a  curved  surgeon's  needle 
and  tied.  It  is  often  diflBcult  to  secure  these  branches  with  the  artery 
forceps,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  ligature  around  them  in 
the  needle. 

The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scalp  are  accurately  approxi- 
mated without  drainage,  to  insure  primary  healing. 

The  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  skull  is  usually  placed  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  but  may  be  placed  upon  the  right  side  in- 
stead, if  this  appears  to  be  the  less  developed  side. 

Trephining  of  Frontal  Sinuses. — For  purpose  of  providing  drain- 
age in  cases  of  empyema.  A  curved  incision  commencing  in  the 
middle  line  above  the  root  of  the  nose  and  passing  outward  along  the 
upper  margin. of  the  orbit  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  eyebrow. 
The  incision  passes  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone.    The  bone  is  denuded  with  the  periosteum  elevator. 

The  anterior  bony  wall  of  the  sinus  is  penetrated  with  the  chisel 
and  mallet.  The  opening  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle 
line  and  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  mucous  lining  of  the 
sinus  which  is  thus  exposed  is  incised.  The  opening  in  the  bone  may 
be  enlarged  if  necessary  with  the  bone-forceps  or  chisel.  The  sinus 
may  be  curretted  with  the  sharp  spoon;  but  this  is  not  necessary  in 
all  cases.  A  probe  is  passed  into  the  sinus  and  down  through  the 
infundibulum  into  the  nasal  cavity.  This  passage  should  be  free  so 
as  to  permit  drainage.  The  infundibulum  takes  a  curved  course  from 
the  frontal  sinus  first  downward  and  somewhat  backward  and  then 
forward,  and  opens  under  the  front  portion  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone.  Drainage  is  provided  by  drawing  a  tube  or  a  strip  of  gauze 
from  the  incision  down  through  the  infundibulum  and  out  through 
the  nose.  In  addition  the  sinus  is  loosely  packed  through  the  skin 
incision.  The  incision  is  closed  in  part.  If  both  sinuses  are  involved 
the  incision  can  be  carried  across  and  above  the  other  orbit,  and  the 
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ainus  of  that  side  also  opened  by  gouging  away  its  front  wall.     Tlie 
septum  between  the  two  sinuses  is  broken  down  with  the  ctiiael. 

THB  MIDDLE  FOSSA  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Uiddle  Fossa. — -The  middle  fossa  of  the 
skull  is  narrow  in  the  middle  and  widens  out  upon  either  side.  It 
is  limited  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  and  by  the  optic  groove;  behind  by  the  dorsum  epiphii 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  is  marked  by  a  groove  for 
the  superior  petrosal  sinus  and  gives  attachment  to  the  tentorium 
cerebelli.  The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa,  in  the  middle  line,  consists 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  presenting  in 
front  the  optic  groove,  at  either  end  of  which  ia  the  optic  foramen ; 
behind  the  optic  groove  is  the  sella  turcica,  a  deep  depression  which 
lodges  the  pituitary  body  and  which  is  bounded  behind  by  the 
dorsum  epiphii;  laterally  the  floor  of  this  fossa  consists  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  a  part  of  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal.  The  body  of  the  sphenoid  ia  marked  npou 
either  side  by  a  groove  which  commences  behind  at  the  foramen 
lacerum  medium  (carotid  foramen)  and  terminatea  in  front  at  the 
optic  foramen.    This  lodges  the  cavemoua  sinus,  etc. 

The  foramen  lacerum  medium  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
anterior  superior  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  behind  by  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion;  through  this  opening  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters 
the  cranium.  Behind  and  exiernal  to  this  foramen  the  antero- 
fiupcrior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  presenta  a  depression  ia 
which  the  (iasaerian  ganglion  rests.  In  front  of  and  extepnal  to 
the  foramen  laeorum  medium,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  there  is  a  large  opening,  the  foramen  ovale. 
As  its  name  indicates,  this  opening  is  oval  in  shape,  its  long  diam- 
eter being  directed  from  without  inward  and  a  little  forward.  This 
opening  ia  seen  externally  upon  the  base  of  the  skull  at  the  root 
of  the  pterygoid  process,  external  to  the  external  pterygoid  plato. 
Through  this  opening  the  inferior  maxillary-  or  third  division  of  the 
fifth  neive  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity.    Just  external  to  the 
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foramen  ovale  ant!  a  little  bpliind  it,  in  the  npox  or  angle  of  thai 
great  wing  of  tlje  spiieiioidj  is  the  foramen  spinoauni,  through  wliicl 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  enters  the  skull.     From  this  openiiigfl 
a  groove  is  seen  running  outward,  marking  tho  equamoua  portion! 
of  the  temporal  near  its  juncLiou  with  the  petrous  portion;    thie.l 
groove  lodges  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  lueningt-al  artery  I 
and  is  continued  upward  upon  the  side  of  the  ekull  across  tlie  poste-  ] 
rior  inferior  part  of  the  parietal  bone.    Coniniencing  at  or  near  ihu  I 
foramen  spinoBum  there  is  another  groove,  which  runs  forward  and  l 
outward  across  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  ascending  upon  the  side  of  the  skull,  across 
the  anterior  inferior  portion  of  the  parietal  bone;    in  this  groove 
rests  the  anterior  division  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.     About 
one-half  inch  in  front  of  and  a  little  internal  to  the  foramen  ovala 
is  the  foramen  rotundum.     This  is  the  commencement  of  &  short 
canal  which  passes  obliquely  forward  through  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid   and  opens  into  the  spheno-maxilla!7  fossa   through   the 
upper  part  of  its  posterior  wall;    the  superior  ma\illary  or  second, 
division  of  tho  fifth  nerve  passes  through  this  canal.     Toward  the 
front  of  the  middle  fossa  we  have  the  sphenoidal  fissure  opening 
into  the  orbit;  this  is  a  triangular  opening  between  the  free  border 
of  the  great  wing  and  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  its  base  being  inward  toward  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
Through  this  fissure  pass  the  third,  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  or  1 
first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  ophthalmic  vein,  etc. 

The  caveinous  sinus  is  a  wide,  loose,  thin-walled  canal  which  is 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mpter.     It  reaches  from  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  behind  to  the  inner 
end  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure  in  front,  being  lodged  in  the  cavernous 
grpove  upon  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.     The  lumen  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  presents  a   peculiar   reticular   structure,   being 
broken  up   into  numerous   cellular  spaces   by   trabecule  and  septft 
which  pass  in  various  directions.     Anteriorly  the   cavernous  sinus  J 
receives  the   ophthalmic  vein,   and  posteriorly  it  joins  with  both  I 
petrosal  sinuses  and  communicates  witli  the  pterygoid  ple.xus  through  J 
the  veins  which  enter  the  skull  through  the  foramina  ovale,  spino-  ] 
sum,  and  lacerum  medium.     The  external  border  of  the  cavernous  ] 
sinuB  corresponds  to  a  line  running  from  before  backward,  which 
would  just  skirt  the  inner  margin  of  the  foramen  rotundum   (see-  1 
Fig.  16). 
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The  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cranium  through  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium  and  passes  forward,  along  the  side  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  enveloped  by  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  sinus 
being,  as  it  were,  wrapped  entirely  around  the  artery.  (One  could 
not  wound  the  artery  in  this  situation  without  first  cutting  into  the 
sinus.)  Anteriorly,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
the  internal  carotid,  after  giving  off  its  ophthalmic  branch,  turns 
upward  and,  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  divides 
into  its  terminal  branches.  Along  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and 
therefore  also  inclosed  within  the  cavernous  sinus,  runs  the  sixth 
nerve.  In  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  and  intimately 
united  to  it,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  or  first 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  lodged;  these  structures  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  wall  of  the  sinus  without  tearing  it,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  is  in  the  order  given  both  from  within  out- 
ward and  from  above*  downward. 

The  fifth  nerve  at  its  origin  appears  upon  the  side  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  consists  of  a  thick  sensory  and  a  small  motor  root; 
these  pass  forward  through  an  oval  slit  in  the  dura  mater  and 
across  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  near  its  apex,  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  As  the 
roots  pass  over  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion,  they  lie 
beneath  the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  In  its  course  the  nerve  lies 
outside  the  dura  mater,  extradural:  i.e.,  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  base  of  the  skull.  Upon  reaching  the  front  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  the  sensory  root  presents  a 
swelling,  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  motor  root  takes  no  part  in 
the  formation  of  this  ganglion,  but  lies  underneath  it.  The  ganglion 
is  reddish  gray ;  crescentic  or  semilunar  in  shape ;  its  anterior  convex 
border  looks  forward,  downward,  and  outward.  It  is  14  to  22  mm. 
wide,  4  mm.  from  before  backward,  and  1  ^/j  mm.  in  thickness. 

Given  off  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  ganglion  are  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Of  these,  the  first,  or  ophthalmic,  the 
longest  and  thinnest  of  the  three,  is  the  most  internal  and  passes 
from  behind  forward  and  upward  along,  or  rather  in,  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  entering  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure.  On  account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  wall  of  the  sinus, 
any  attempt  to  separate  it  would  tear  the  wall  of  the  sinus;  it  is 
in  close  relation  with  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  the  carotid  artery, 
and  the  sixth  nerve.    The  second,  or  superior  maxillary,  division  lies 
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external  to  the  preceding,  is  8  to  11  mm.  long,  and  passes  forward, 
entering  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  emerges  from  this  canal  in  the 
apheno- mamillary  fossa.  This  branch  lies  close  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  is  not  joined  to  it,  and  may  be  readily 
removed  without  danger  to  the  sinus.  The  third,  or  inferior  maxil- 
lary, division,  the  most  external  of  the  three,  is  short  and  thick,  and 
passes  forward  and  outward,  leaving  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
ovale  in  company  with  the  motor  root.  The  motor  root  windti 
around  the  third  division  to  get  upon  its  outer  side,  the  two  be- 
coming joined  just  after  their  exit  through  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
ganglion  rests  in  the  depression  already  described  upon  the  front 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.     The  motor 
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root  of  the  nen'c  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ganglion, 
but  lies  beneath  it,  between  it  and  the  bone.  At  times  the  hone  is 
absent  in  this  location  and  under  such  circumstances  the  ganglion 
will  be  found  to  be  separated  from  the  carotid  artery  only  by  the 
fibrous  tissue  which  intervenes.  The  surface  of  bone  upon  which  the 
ganglion  and  its  three  divisions  rest  is  covered  by  the  periosteum.  The 
ganglion  and  its  divisions,  as  already  mentioned,  are  placed  extra- 
dural :  i.e.,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  base  of  the  skull ;  the  dura 
roofs  them  over,  and  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  depression  in 
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which  the  ganglion  rests  and  to  the  floor  of  the  middle  foBsa  of  the 
ekiiU,  along  the  inner  m.irgin  of  the  second  division  and  along  the 
outer  margin  of  the  third  division;  bo  that  not  only  the  ganglion,  but 
its  second  and  third  divisions  as  well,  are  thus  roofed  in.  This  space, 
in  which  the  ganglion  and  its  second  and  third  divisions  are  thus 
inclosed,  is  called  the  cavum  Meckelii.  Beyond  the  ganglion  and  its 
divisions  the  dura  is,  as  elsewhere,  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone.  The  ganglion  and  its  divisions  are  but  loosely  attached  to  the 
periosteum  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  bone  upon  which  they  rest 
(floor  of  cavum  Meckelii)  and  to  the  dura  mater  which  covers  them 
and  forms  the  roof  of  the  cavum  Meckelii. 

The  cavum  Meckelii  is  really  a  space  in  the  floor  of  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  between  the  bone  and  the  non-attached  dura, 
which  lodges  the  ganglion  and  its  second  and  third  divisions. 

The  (.Jaaserian  gnnglion  is  in  relation,  ititetually,  with  the 
carotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus.  Behind  the  ganglion  is  the 
superior  pelrosal  sinus  underneath  which  the  roots  of  the  nerve 
must  pass  in  order  to  join  the  ganglion  as  it  rests  upon  the  front 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion.  The  superior  petrosal  sinus  is  con- 
tained in  the  edge  of  the  tentorimn  cerebclli,  which  is  attached  to 
the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  enters  the  skull  through  the 
foramen  spinoeum  Just  external  to  and  a  little  behind  the  forajnen 
ovale  (through  which  the  third  division  passes  out  of  the  skull)  and 
would  therefore  be  met  with  in  approaching  these  structures  through 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  skull. 

Extirpation  of  the  QasBerian  Ganglion  (Hartley-Krause). — ^The 
patient  is  placed  in  a  semirecumbeut  position  with  tlie  head  turned 
partly  to  one  side.  A  horseshoe-shaped  flap,  consisting  of  the  in- 
tegument and  the  underlying  muscle  and  the  corresponding  segment 
of  bone,  is  turned  down. 

TJie  incision  passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone.  This  incision 
commences  anteriorly,  just  above  the  zygoma,  and  a  good  finger's 
breadth  behind  the  extrrnal  angular  process;  it  is  carried  upward 
ujKin  the  temporal  region  describing  an  arc,  its  posterior  limb  ter- 
minating behind,  just  in  front  of  the  tragus.-  Hemorrhage  should 
be  controlled  with  clamps.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  measures  in 
its  vertical  diameter  throe  inches,  about  two  inches  across  its  widest 
part,  and  from  one  aud  one-half  to  two  inches  at  its  base  which  is 
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just  above  the  zygoma.  Corresponding  to  the  skin  incision  a  groove 
is  chiseled  all  around  in  the  bone ;  this  groove  may  be  commenced  with 
a  circular  saw  and  completed  with  a  chisel.  The  Hartley  chisels  are 
probably  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they  cut  a  distinct  groove;  if 
an  ordinary  narrow  chisel  is  used,  it  should  be  held  quite  obliquely 
and  only  its  corner  engaged  in  the  bone  while  cutting.  This  groove 
should  be  deepened  to  the  same  extent  throughout  its  whole  length, 
going  over  it  several  times  before  finally  penetrating  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  bone.  The  groove  should  reach  entirely 
through  the  bone,  except  perhaps  at  its  lowest  part,  down  near  the 
zygoma.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  dura  with  the  chisel. 
The  De  Vilbiss  bone-forceps  may  be  used  instead  of  the  chisel  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  bone  in  marking  out  the  flap. 

The  elevator  is  introduced  as  a  lever  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
groove  and  with  a  prying  motion  the  segment  of  bone,  with  the  soft 
parts  still  attached,  is  broken  through  at  its  base  and  turned  well  down 
over  the  zygoma;  if  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large,  more  bone 
may  be  cut  away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  opening  with  the  bone 
forceps.  It  is  well  if  the  section  through  the  bone  is  so  made  that  its 
edge  presents  a  somewhat  beveled  margin,  so  that  it  may  fit  better  when 
replaced  (see  Fig.  14).  Through  this  opening  in  the  skull  the  dura 
mater  is  exposed,  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  rami- 
fying upon  it  toward  the  front;  at  times  this  branch  is  torn  when  the 
plate  of  bone  is  reflected,  especially  if  the  groove  in  the  bone  in  which 
the  vessel  is  lodged  is  unusually  deep ;  if  injured,  it  should  be  clamped 
and  tied.  Now,  with  the  fingers,  the  dura  is  separated  from  the  bone : 
floor  of  the  middle  fossa.  This  step  of  the  operation  may  be  executed 
without  much  difficulty  until  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  as  it  enters 
the  skull  through  the  foramen  spinosum,  is  encountered.  When  the 
vessel  is  exposed  it  should  be  secured  with  a  double  catgut  ligature  and 
divided ;  it  would  probably  answer  just  as  well  in  most  cases  to  ligate 
the  vessel  singly  or  else,  witliout  ligating  the  vessel,  to  plug  the  foramen 
spinosum  with  catgut,  and  then  divide  the  artery — its  distal  anasto- 
moses are  not  free.  The  field  of  operation  should  be  kept  clear  of  blood 
with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  After  the  middle  meningeal  artery  has 
been  disposed  of  and  still  working  inward,  but  rather  more  cautiously, 
the  dura  mater  is  separated  from  tlie  base  of  the  skull  witli  a  blunt 
elevator  or  with  a  small  gauze  pad  in  a  forceps,  at  the  same  time 
lifting  the  brain  away  from  the  base  of  the  skull  toward  the  vault. 
This  is  best  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  narrow,  polished,  right- 
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angle  retratitor.  A  very  appropriate  instrument  has  been  made  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose.  With  it  the  bruin  can  be  very  conveniently 
lifted  away  from  the  biise  of  the  skull,  and  on  account  of  its  highly 
polished  surface  it  servea  as  a  reflector  at  the  eame  time.  A  pad  of 
gauBe  may  be  inter[>osed  between  the  retractor  and  the  brain;  by  this 
means  the  hemorrhage  may  he  thus  flomcwhat  diminished.  The  hem- 
orrhage caused  by  Bcparating  the  dura  mater  from  the  bone  is  some- 
times considerable.  It  may  be  controlled  by  a  few  minutes'  pressure 
with  a  gauze  pad  or  by  shifting  or  withdrawing  the  retractor  for  a  few 
minutes  and  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back  upon  the  eurfaee  of  the 
bone.  Thus  gradually  working  inward  we  reach  the  third  division  of 
the  nerve,  which  may  be  seen  passing  out  of  the  skull  through  the  fora- 
men ovale.  This  trunk  may  be  seized  with  a  narrow  forceps  and  iso- 
lated as  far  back  as  Uie  ganglion;  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  ganglion. 
Without  cutting  this  trunk,  we  then  work  a  little  fartlier  inward, 
toward  the  middle  line,  until  we  meet  the  second  division.  This  is 
likewise  isolated  from  the  foramen  rotundiim  backward  as  far  as  the 
ganglion.  The  upper  surface  of  the  ganglion  is  then  gradually  freed 
from  the  dura.  While  the  work  of  isolating  the  ganglion  is  being 
accomplished  the  brain  should  be  well  retracted:  lifted  away  from 
the  base  of  the  sknll.  The  ganglion  can  be  separated  from  the  over- 
lying dura  with  a  blunt  periosteum  elevator;  one  may  seize  and  pull 
npoD  the  third  division  of  the  nerve  and  use  this  as  a  guide  to  the 
ganglion.  It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  a  few  connective-tissue  bands, 
between  the  ganglion  and  the  dura,  with  the  scissors,  and  in  doing  this 
the  operator  may  accidentally  cut  into  the  dura;  this  accident,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  special  significance;  there  may  escape  some  cerebro-spina! 
fluid,  but,  according  to  Tiffany,  this  is  rather  an  advantage.  There 
may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  occasioned  in  isolating  and  detaching 
the  gangUon,  but  this  may  again  he  controlled  by  pressure  with  the 
gauze  pad  or  by  shifting  the  retractor  or  allowing  the  brain  to  drop 
back  in  place  upon  the  bone  temporarily.  The  ganglion  should  be 
freed  as  far  hack  as  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  see  the  white  trunk 
of  the  nerve  beyond  the  ganglion.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  freeing 
the  inner  part  of  the  ganglion,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  this 
part  to  the  cavernous  sinus  and  to  the  carotid  artery.  The  operator 
should  finally  be  able  to  raise  tJie  detached  ganglion  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  bone  upon  which  it  rests  with  the  periosteum  elevator. 
At  times  this  surface  of  bone  is  absent,  and  the  ganglion  is  then  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  artery  se  it  lies  in  the  carotid  canal  by  only  & 
cartilaginous  or  fibrous  layer;   therefore  one  should  avoid  any  rough- 
ness  during  this  step  of  the  operation. 

The  ganglion, 'being  finally  free  all  around,  ig  sei7.ed  with  a  long, 
thin  artery  clamp,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  catching 
the  dura,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps.  The  third 
and  second  divisions  are  then  cut,  either  with  the  scissors  or  with  a 
tenotome  close  to  their  foramina;  in  cutting  the  third  division,  the 
motor  branch  of  the  nerve  is  usually  divided  at  the  same  time  with  it. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  cutting  the  motor  branch  as  the 
third  division  is  severed,  but  tliia  is  oftentimes  difficult  and  in  many 
eases  its  division  ia  excusable.  When  the  third  division  is  cut  there 
may  be  considerable  venous  hemorrhage  from  the  small  meningeal 
branch  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale;  this  can 
be  controlled  by  packing  or  by  shifting  the  retractor  or  by  allowing 
the  brain  to  drop  back  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  hose  of  the  skull. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  isolate  or  cut  the  first,  the  ophthal- 
mic, division  of  the  nerve  on  account  of  the  danger  of  doing  damage 
to  the  third,  fourth  or  sixth  nerve  and  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  and, 
besides,  this  branch  is  readily  torn  away  when  the  ganglion  is  twisted 
out. 

After  the  second  and  third  division  of  the  nerve  have  been  sev- 
ered the  ganglion,  in  the  grasp  of  a  long,  narrow  forceps,  is  slowly 
twisted  free,  tearing  it  away  from  the  first  division  and  usually  bring- 
ing away  with  it  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  beyond  the  ganglion.  Should  the  cavernous  sinus  be  torn,  the 
hemorrhage  is  profuse,  but  this  can  be  controlled  by  temporarily  pack- 
ing with  a  strip  of  gauze  and  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back  into 
place  upon  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  bone  ia  finally  replaced  and  the  incision  in  the  soft  parts 
closed  with  suture.  It  is  well  to  introduce  a  strip  of  gauze  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  opening  in  the  skull,  especially  if  there  is 
considerable  oozing,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 

This  operation  may  be  followed  by  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  con- 
junctivitis, due  to  infection  or  the  entrance  of  dirt  which  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  patient  on  accoimt  of  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
eye.  This  may  be  avoiiled  by  bandaging  the  eye  or  sealing  it  with  a 
watch-crystal. 

Ptosis,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  etc.,  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  injury  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves.     These  com- 
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plications  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  away  from  the  first  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve  and  the  immediately  adjacent  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
nerves  during  the  couree  of  the  operation. 

Method  of  Cdshino. — The  zy-gomatic  arch  is  divided  and  dis- 
located downward  and  the  ganglion  is  approached  through  an  opening 
made  in  that  portion  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  that  forms 
the  lower,  forward  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
divide  or  ligate  the  meningeal  artery  in  this  operation. 


exposed.    B,  •Acs  ot  opeiiiD(  Id  ikall;   M,  cat  edge  ol  temporal  muscte. 

A  horseshoe-shaped  incision  is  made  upon  the  side  of  the  head; 
its  base,  4  cm,  long,  corresponds  to  the  zygoma;  its  arch  reaches 
upward  for  a  distance  of  about  5  cm.,  the  highest  part  of  the  in- 
cision iB  just  above  the  pinna  of  the  ear.  The  flap  of  akin  and  fat  is 
detached  and  reflected  downward  below  the  lc\cl  of  the  zygoma,  in  this 
way  exposing  the  fascia  covering  the  temporal  muscle.  Concentric  to 
and  just  inside  the  skin  incision  the  temporal  fascia  is  divided.  The 
periosteum  corresponding  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch 
is  incised  and  peeled  olT  the  bone,  leaving  the  attachment  of  the 
maaeetcr  to  its  under  surface  intact  and  the  arch  then  divided  with 
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bone-forceps,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  dislocated  down- 
ward. Again,  corresponding  to  and  inside  the  skin  incision,  the  tem- 
poral muscle  is  incised  and  detached  downward  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone. 

A  small  opening  is  made  in  the  bone  in  the  lower  anterior  part 

m 

of  the  temporal  fossa  and  this  is  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  forceps 
until  an  opening  3  cm.  in  diameter  is  obtained.  The  dura  mater  sup- 
porting the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  thus  exposed,  the  artery  passing 
obliquely  forward  and  upward  across  the  opening  in  the  skull. 

The  dura  with  the  artery  uninjured  is  raised  away  from  the  base 
of  the  middle  fossa  working  inward  with  the  elevator  until  the  loca- 
tion of  the  foramen  ovale  is  reached.  In  this  situation  the  dura  is 
found  more  firmly  attached  to  the  bone.  The  dura  mater  envelope 
underneath  which  the  ganglion  and  its  three  intra-cranial  branches 
are  lodged  is  split  or  detached,  working  from  before  backward,  from 
the  region  of  the  foramen  rotundum  to  the  foramen  ovale,  continuing 
until  the  three  trunks  and  the  ganglion  back  as  far  as  its  sensory  root 
are  exposed.  With  the  periosteum  elevator  the  ganglion  and  the  three 
branches  are  detached  from  their  bed.  After  the  second  and  third 
trunks,  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  branches,  have  been  sepa- 
rated the  operator  proceeds  to  separate  the  first,  the  ophthalmic  branch. 
This  is  the  innermost  of  the  three  and  lies  in  close  relation  with  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  the  sixth  nerve.  The  separation  of  this  branch 
is  commenced  behind  the  ganglion  near  the  sensory  root,  working 
fon^'ard  with  the  elevator  and  avoiding  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the 
sixth  nerve.  Finally  the  ganglion  and  the  three  trunks  can  be  lifted 
free  upon  the  elevator. 

The  ganglion  is  grasped  behind  near  its  sensory  root  with  a 
long,  thin  forceps  and  raised  up  out  of  its  bed,  and  the  three  branches 
are  then  cut  close  to  their  foramina,  etc.,  and  the  ganglion  and  sensory 
root  twisted  free,  bringing  the  ganglion,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
nerve,  and  part  of  the  sensory  root  away  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps. 

The  soft  parts  are  sutured  back  in  place;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
wire  the  detached  piece  of  zygoma.  The  eye  is  protected  with  a  sheet 
of  gutta  percha  and  dressings  applied.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  provision  for  drainage. 

Extirpation  of  the  Gasserian  Oang^lion  (Eose- Andrews) . — ^The 
incision  commences  at  a  point  near  the  external  angular  process, 
curving  backward  above  the  zygoma  to  a  point  just  in  front  of  the 
ear,  whence  it  extends  downward  to  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.    This 
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incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat  only,  and  pains  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  parotid  gland,  Stenson's  duct,  and 
the  facial  nerve.  The  temporal  artery,  as  it  ascends  in  front  of  the 
ear,  may  be  divided,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  ligate  it. 
The  flap  which  is  thus  outlined  is  reflected  downward  suflBciently  to 


Fiff.  18.— Resection  of  the  Oasserlan  Ganglion,  etc.  KL^  Kronleln-LUcke 
Incision;  RA,  Rose-Andrews  incision.  Dotted  lines  represent  the  lines  of 
diTiaion  through  the  bonea;  drill  holea  for  aubsequent  wiring  of  the  f rag- 
men ta. 


expose  the  zygomatic  arch.    The  temporal  fascia  is  incised  aloBg  the 
upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  the  division  of  the  zygomatic  arch 
witii  the  chain  saw  or  Gigli  saw,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  seg- 
ment of  bone  which  is  thus  resected,  together  with  the  attached  masseter 
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muscle,  is  then  reflected  downward.  Before  dividing  the  zygomatic  arch 
holes  should  be  drilled  through  the  bone  corresponding  to  the  intended 
line  of  section,  so  that  it  may  be  wired  back  in  place  after  the  operation 
has  been  completed.  When  this  flap,  including  the  detached  segment  of 
the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  masseter  muscle,  is  turned  down,  the  cora- 
coid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
which  is  attached  to  it,  are  exposed.  The  coracoid  process  is  divided, 
first  drilling  holes  for  subsequent  wiring,  and  together  with  the  at- 
tached tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle,  this  is  turned  upward.  There  is 
now  exposed  the  internal  maxillary  artery  passing  from  below,  forward, 
and  upward  across  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 
This  vessel  is  tied  double  and  divided.  With  the  periosteum  elevator 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is  separated  from  its  attachment  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  great  wing  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
external  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  All  hemorrhage  should  be 
controlled  by  ligature  or  pressure  as  the  operation  progresses  step  by 
step.  With  the  finger  in  the  wound  the  sharp  edge  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  is  felt  for  and  recognized  and,  tracing  this  upward 
as  a  guide,  we  feel  or  see  the  foramen  ovale  at  its  base  (see  Fig.  21). 

A  trephine  of  small  diameter  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  skull 
(to  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  which  has  been  laid  bare  by  detaching  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle)  anterior  and  a  little  external  to  the  foramen  ovale, 
and  here  a  small  button  of  bone  is  removed.  After  this  button  of  bone 
has  been  removed  the  bridge  of  bone  remaining  between  the  trephine 
opening  and  the  foramen  ovale  is  cut  away  with  a  rongeur  bone  forceps. 
The  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  seized  with  a  hook  and  drawn 
out  through  the  opening  in  the  skull  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion,  and  then  the  second  division  of  the  nerve  is  also  seized 
with  the  hook  and  pulled  out  through  the  same  opening.  These  trunks 
arc  both  divided  and  used  as  guides  to  the  ganglion,  which  lies  in  a 
direction  backward  and  inward  from  the  foramen  ovale,  within  the 
skull,  upon  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
cut  ends  of  the  nerves,  still  attached  to  the  ganglion,  are  steadied  in  the 
grasp  of  a  long,  narrow  artery  forceps,  and  with  a  curette  which  is 
introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  skull,  the  ganglion  is  destroyed 
and  scooped  out. 

The  technique  of  this  operation  is  difficult,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  the  ganglion.  There  is  liability  to  profuse  hemor- 
rhage which  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  control  and  also  to  injury  of 
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the  Eustachian  tube.  If  tlio  Eustiichian  tube  is  injured  during  the 
course  of  the  operation,  the  danger  of  infection  is  great.  Oozing 
can  be  stopped  by  pressure  with  a  gauze  pad.  When  the  operation 
has  been  finished,  the  parts  are  replaced,  the  coracoid  process  being 
wired  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  detached  segment  of  the 
zygomatic  arch  fixed  in  place  with  wire  sutures.  The  incison  in  the 
skin  is  closed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  silk  sutures. 

THE  MASTOID  REGION  AND  THE  EAR. 

The  mastoid  region  and  the  ear  are  intimately  associated  with 
each  other  clinically. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Mastoid  Beg^ion. — The  mastoid 
region  is  that  part  of  the  skull  which  corresponds  to  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  integument  of  this  region  is  thin  and  contains  very  little 
fat;  its  blood-supply  is  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular  artery, 
which  ascends  just  behind  the  ear.  The  occipital  artery  ascends 
beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  becomes  superficial  midway 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance, 
whence  it  is  continued  upward  upon  the  back  of  the  skull. 

The  surface  of  the  mastoid  is  imeven  and  perforated  by  a  variable 
number  of  small  vascular  openings.  At  the  back  part  of  the  mastoid 
portion,  at  or  just  in  front  of  the  suture  line  between  it  and  the 
occipital  bone,  there  is  an  opening,  the  mastoid  foramen.  Through 
this  a  small  vein  passes  into  the  lateral  sinus  and  a  small  arterial 
branch  from  the  occipital  artery  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a  wide  groove, 
curving  from  above  downward  with  the  convexity  forward,  which 
lodges  the  sigmoid  (lateral)  sinus.  This  groove  is  located  about  halt 
an  inch  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  presents  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen. 

The  mastoid  portion  is  prolonged  below  in  a  teat-like  process. 
It  is  larger  in  muscular  subjects;  it  is  comparatively  small  in  the 
child.  The  structure  of  this  process  varies.  Its  cortex  may  be  thin 
or  may  be  thick  and  very  hard  like  ivory.  The  interior  of  the  mas- 
toid process  is  at  times  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  cellular 
recesses  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  communicating  with  each 
other  and,  through  the  antrum,  with  the  middle  ear,  or  it  may 
be  composed  of  ordinary  spongy  bone,  or  occasionally  it  is  very  dense 
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and  hard,  rcsenibling  ivory,    lliere  is  abvays  present,  linwcver.  evea^ 
in  the  newborn,  at  least  one  space,  the  anlnim.    The  mastoid  antrum 
is  a  space,  varying  in  size  from-a  small  pea  to  a  small  bean,  which 
is  found  in  the  mastoid  process  just  behind  the  tympanic  cavity; 
these  two  apaecs  comniunicate  with  each  other  through  an  opening 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum.    The  roof 
of  the  antrum  is  formed  by  the  same  plate  of  bone  that  forms  the 
roof  of  the  tympanum.     The  antrum  is  lined  with  mucous  mem-  J 
brane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  tympanum.    The  antrum  I 
is  practically  a  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  an  inflammatory  " 
process  originating  in  the  tympanum  may  readily  extend  and  involve 
the  antrum,  etc.     Externally  the  antrum  may  be  located  upon  a 
level  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and 
between  6  and  10  mm.  (say,  one-fourth  inch)  behind  this  opening, 
and  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  from  13  to  18  mm.  beneath  the 
external  surface  of  the  hone.    In  very  young  children  the  antrum  is 
comparatively  large  and  very  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  juBt  J 
behind  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  outer  margin  of  the  bony  portion  of  the  auditory  canal  iaM 
marked  above  and  behind  by  a  spine,  the  spina  supra  meatum;  thiafl 
spine  is  readily  recognized  after  the  soft  parts  have  been  incised  and' J 
separated,  and  may  be  used  as  a  landmark  in  locating  the  antrum.J 
The  antrum  lies  upon  the  same  level  as  the  spine,  but  about  OQfr' 
fourth  inch  posterior  to  it. 

The  mastoid  process  is  usually  made  up  of  a  number  of  cellala 
spaces,  the  pneumatic  mastoid,  all  lined  with  mucous  membrane  am 
communicating  through  the  antrum  with  the  middle  ear  (t)'rapanum);J 
these  roach  to  the  tip  of  the  process  and  often  penetrate  beyond  the  | 
limits  of  the  mastoid  process  into  the  occipital  bone  or  zygomatic 
process  or  they  may  extend  backward  into  the  mastoid  portion  proper, 
pretty  close  to  the  groove  which  lodges  the  sigmoid  sinus,  so  that . 
there  may  be  but  a  very  thin  shell  of  bone  separating  the  mastoid 
cells  from  the  sinus.  Mastoids  vary  in  different  people  and  upon 
opposite  sides  in  the  same  person  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
cells  are  developed.  They  begin  to  develop  early  in  life,  but  the 
age  differs  at  which  they  are  found  fully  developed.  From  five  years 
on  they  are  fairly  well  marked,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  they  are  all  developed  down  to  the  tip  of  the  process. 
Some  say  that  they  do  not  reach  complete  development  until  a  few 
jrears  later.     Occasionally  the  aepta  may  undergo  a  process  of  rare- 
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faction,  the  septa  gradufllly  disappearing  and  the  spaces  opening  into 
each  other  until  they  arc  ail  combined  in  one  large  space  represented 
by  the  antrum.  Instead  of  as  above  described,  the  structure  of  the 
bone  may  be  apongj  or  it  may  be  esccssivoly  dense  and  without  spaccB, 
resembling  ivury. 


The  Anatomy  of  the  Ear.  —  Changes  that  occur  in  the  first 

Tisceral  cleft  result  in  the  formation  of  the  eifemal  and  middle 
ear.  The  internal  ear,  labyrinth,  etc.,  are  formed  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  esternal 
foses,  or  cleft,  develops  into  the  external  auditory  canal  and  auricle; 
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the  internal  fossa,  or  cleft,  which  opens  into  the  pharynx,  becorn 
the  Eustachian  tube  am]  Ijmpanum.  \Yhere  the  fumhises  of  thi'sa  1 
elefta,  or  fossffi,  meet,  their  walls  coaiesce  and  thus  form  the  drum,! 
the  partition  between  the  external  and  the  middle  ear.  The  margin  1 
of  the  outer  opening  of  the  external  cleft,  or  fossa,  becomes  thick-.f 
ened  and  nodulated,  and  these  nodules,  coalescing,  form  the  external  1 
ear.  I 

The  hearing  apparatus  may  be  divided  into  the  external  ear, 
which  includes  the  auricle,  external  auditory  canal,  and  drum;  the 
middle  ear,  tympanum,  which  communicates  with  the  pharynx 
through  the  Eustachian  tube;  and  the  internal  ear,  labrjinth,  etc., 
inclosed  within  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  auricle  is  made  up  of  a  cariilaginous  plate  considerably 
folded  upon  itself  and  covered  with  skin;  it  consists  of  several  parts. 
It  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  head  by  ligamentous  bands;  one  J 
of  these  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma;  the  other  back- 
ward to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  blood-supply  is  derived  from 
branches  which  are  given  off  by  the  temporal  artery  in  front  and 
the  posterior  auricular  behind.  The  supply  is  very  abundant,  and 
therefore  wounds  of  the  ear  heal  kindly. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  about  one  inch  (24  mm.,  TroUch) 
in  length;  its  outer  portion,  comprising  one-third  of  its  length,  ia 
cartilaginous  and  continuous  with  the  auricle;  the  inner  part,  ct 
prising  two-thirds  of  its  length,  ia  bone.     The  course  of  the  canal 
is  transverse,  but  it  suffers  two  curves:   one,  in  its  cartilaginous  part,   | 
with  its  convexity  forward;  the  second  at  the  junction  of  the  carti-  i 
laginouB  and  bony  parts,  with  its  convexity  backward;  this  junction  1 
ia  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  and  is  called  the  isthmus. 

To  expose  the  drum,  the  auricle  is  drawn  upward,  backward,  and  1 
outward  away  from  the  side  of  the  head. 

In  the  newborn  child  there  is  no  bony  portion  to  the  extern^. I 
auditory  canal,  this  part  being  represented  only  by  a  ring  of  bona  T 
into  which  the  drum  is  fitted.  This  bony  ring,  the  auditory  process,  ] 
is  incomplete,  and  is  applied  against  the  depressed,  hoUowed-out  1 
under  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  which  thut  1 
completes  the  ring.  At  this  early  age  the  drum  is  very  near  the  sar-  J 
face  of  the  body,  there  being  no  depth  lo  the  bony  auditory  canal.  I 
As  the  child  grows,  the  bony  ring,  the  auditory  process,  broadens  out, 
and  in  the  adult  is  represented  by  the  external  auditory  process, 
which  corresponds  to  its  outer  edge,  and  by  the  vaginal  process,  this 
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latter  forming  the  lower  and  anterior  wall  of  the  bony  portion  of  the 
auditory  canal  and  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
The  upper  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  is  formed  by  the  grooved  under 
surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  auditory  process  is  rough,  and  to  it  is  attached,  by  firm 
connective  tissue,  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  auditory  canal. 

The  skin  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  auditory  canal  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  drum. 

The  bony  part  of  the  external  auditory  canal  is  in  relation, 
above,  with  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  thin,  cellular  plate  of  bone,  part  of  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal;  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  mastoid  system  of 
cells,  and,  in  front,  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  parotid 
gland. 

Blows  upon  the  chin  may  be  transmitted  through  the  lower  jaw 
to  the  condyle,  and  in  this  way  may  injure  the  auditory  canal,  so  that 
there  may  be  an  issue  of  blood  from  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
Purulent  processes  involving  the  auditory  canal  may  present  cere- 
bral complications,  especially  in  children,  without  the  middle  ear 
being  involved,  the  infection  in  these  cases  passing  through  the  roof 
of  the  auditory  canal  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 

The  drum  is  the  septum  between  the  external  and  the  middle 
ears.  It  is  made  up  of  skin  externally,  and,  internally,  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tympanum;  interposed  between  those  two  is 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  drum  is  set  in  a  bony  ring,  and 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It  is 
set  obliquely  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  outer  surface  looks  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward;  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  is  thus  longer  than  the  upper,  posterior  wall. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  tympanum  and  adjoining  air- 
cells  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  tympanum  is  a  wedge-shaped  cavity  separated  *  from  the 
external  auditory  canal  by  the  drum  and  communicating  by  an 
opening  in  its  anterior  end,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  the 
pharynx.  In  the  anterior  part  is  also  seen  the  Glaserian  fissure, 
through  which  the  middle  ear  communicates  with  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  through  which  the  chorda  tympani  leaves  the  tympanum. 

The  carotid  artery,  surrounded  by  a  venous  plexus,  traverses  a 
canal,  in  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  located  just  in  front  of  the 
tympanum  and  which  is  separated  from  this  cavity  by  a  very  thin 
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plate  of  bone  that  is,  at  times,  perforated.  Behind,  the  tympanum^ 
communicfltes  with  the  mastoid  antrum  through  an  opening  in  the 
upper  part  of  ite  posterior  wall.  The  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum, 
that  opposite  the  drum,  presents,  toward  the  front,  the  promontory; 
hehind  this,  two  openings,  one  above,  the  foramen  ovale,  and  an- 
other below  and  a  little  behind,  the  foramen  rotundura.  The  laby- 
rinth is  located  beneath  this  inner  wall,  in  the  petroua  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone.  This  inner  wal!  presents  a  smooth,  curved  ridge 
above  the  foramen  ovale  which  runs  backward  and  downward  toward 
the  back  of  the  tympanum;  it  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the 
Fallopian  canal  which  lodges  the  facial  nerve  in  its  course  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  layer  of  bone  which 
separates  the  nerve  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympimum  is  sometimes  very 
thin  or  perforated.  The  tympanum  communicates  with  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  skuli  through  the  labyrinth  and  the  internal  auditory 
canal,  which  is  traversed  by  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves.  The  bulb 
of  the  jugular  vein  is  lodged  in  the  depres.sion  in  the  temporal  bone 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  tjTnpanum.  The  layer  of  bone  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  tympanum  is  usually  compnrutively  thick,  though  it 
may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  entirely  absent.  In  the  latter  case 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  floor  of  the  tympanum  and  the  wall 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein'woiild  be  in  direct  contact  with  eaeh  other. 
Through  small  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  tympanum,  Jacobson's 
nerve,  a  branch  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  some  small  arterial 
and  venoua  branches  enter  the  tympanum. 

The  roof  of  the  tympanum,  the  most  common  link  between  dis- 
ease of  the  ear  and  intracranial  complications,  is  a  thin,  cellular 
plate  of  bone;  it  may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  entirely  absent. 
Thia  plate  of  bone  reaches  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  over  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  squamous  portion,  where  a 
suture  line,  petroso-squamous,  exists.  In  the  child  this  suture  line 
is  open  and  contains  a  process  of  dura  mater  which  joins  with  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  tympanum  and  carries  blood-vessels 
which  take  part  in  the  supply  of  both  these  membranes.  This  con- 
dition, although  not  so  visible,  continues  to  exist  in  the  adult.  Thia 
same  thin  layer  of  bone,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  tympanum, 
reaches  backward  and  forms  also  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum. 
The  roof  of  the  tympanum  and  antnmi  forms  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  dura  mater, 
etc.,  and  with  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of  the  brain. 
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The  course  of  the  facial  nerve  through  the  temporal  bone  and 
ite  relation  to  the  tympanum  and  the  mastoid  antrum  are  impor- 
tant. The  nerve  eotera  the  internal  auditory  canal  in  company  with 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  passes  in  a  direction  forward  and  outward, 
reaching  the  inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear,  tympanum,  jnst  above 
the  foramen  ovale;  here  it  makes  a  turn  and  runs  backward  and 
downward  in  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  The  course  o£  this  canal  is 
indicated  by  a  prominent  linear  elevation  upon  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum  juet  above  the  foramen  ovale;  at  the  back  of  Ihe 
tympanum,  the  nerve,  as  it  curves  downward  and  still  contained 
within  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  antrum.  It  continues  its  course  through  the  substance 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone,  emerging,  externally, 
upon  the  base  of  the  skull,  through  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  This 
foramen  is  located  infernal  to,  and  a  little  in  front  of,  the  base  of 
the  mastoid  process.  Just  before  the  facial  nerve  emerges  from  the 
Btylo-mastoid  foramen  and  while  still  contained  within  the  canal,  it 
gives  off  a  branch,  the  chorda  tympani,  which  passes  forward  and 
upward  through  a  separate  canal  in  the  petrous  portion,  and  enters 
the  tympanum  through  an  opening  in  its  posterior  wall,  near  the 
drnm;  it  runs  forward  through  the  tympanic  cavity,  being  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  and  escapes  through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  a  slit 
in  th«  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  tympanum,  into  the  glenoid 
cavity. 

The  atylo-mastoid  artery,  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular, 
enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  to  supply  the  facial  nerve  and  also 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  Eustachian  tube  reaches  from  the  tympanum  to  the  phar- 
yni;  its  outer  one-third  is  bony;  its  inner  two-thirds,  cartilaginous. 
Where  these  join,  the  tube  is  narrowest;  the  isthmus.  The  tube 
opens  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  tympanum,  near  the  drum;  ita 
inner  end  opena  into  the  pharynx  above  the  soft  palate  and  just 
behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The 
walls  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  tube  are  usually  in  contact 
and  the  tube  is  thus  closed.  To  ventilate  the  tympanum,  muscular 
action,  which  will  open  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the  tube,  is  required. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate:  the  tensor 
and  the  levator  palati. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MASTOID,   ETC. 

Wilde'B  InciBion. — This  consists  of  a  simple  incision  throTi^-l 
the  soft  parts,  including  the  periost«uin,  down  to  the  bone.     It  i 
placed  1  cm.  behind  and  parallel  with  the  auricle,  and  reaches  from  I 
the  base  of  the  mastoid  process  to  its  apex.     Usunlly  no  vessels  are 
cut  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any  ligatures.     It  is  often  suffi- 
cient in  very  young  children. 

Drilling  into  the  Antrum. — An  incision  is  made  through  the 
soft  parts  down  to  the  bouc,  as  in  the  preceding  operation,  and  a 
channel  drilled  through  the  bone  down  into  the  antrum.  The  drill 
is  placed  upon  the  mastoid,  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  margin  of  ' 
the  eitenial  auditory  meatus,  spina  supra  nieatum.  aud  rather  1 
than  one-half  inch  posterior  to  it,  and  a  canal  is  then  drilled  through 
the  bone  in  a  direction  downward,  forward,  and  inward  toward  the 
antrum ;  this  canal  should  not  be  carried  much  deeper  than  one-half 
inch.  Thin  operation  is  not  one  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  nncer- 
tain  and  may  be  dangerous,  especially  if  one  proceeds  deeper  than 
one-half  inch.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  make  a  free  opening 
into  the  antrum  with  the  chisel. 

To  Open  into  and  Drain  the  Antrum.^The  patient  b  placed 
with  the  head  upon  the  side  resting  upon  a  thin  sand-bag. 

Regardless  of  any  condition  that  may  complicate  mastoid  dis- 
ease, the  first  step  should  always  consist  in  opening  into  the  antram.   ' 
(Bacon,  Schwartz.) 

An  incision  is  made  1  cm.  (Schwartz) — one-third  inch — behind 
the  attachment  of  the  auricle,  tlirough  the  soft  parts,  including  the 
periosteum,  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  reaching  from  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  to  its  tip.  In  this  incision  we  do  not  meet 
the  posterior  auricular  artery,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  vessels  that  require 
ligation  are  divided.  With  the  elevator  the  soft  parts,  including 
the  periosteum,  are  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  expos- 
ing an  area  as  large  as  a  five-cent  piece  upon  a  level  witii  and  just  ] 
behind  tlie  external  auditory  meatus.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted  > 
with  broad,  sharp  retractors.  The  surface  of  bone,  which  is  thuB  , 
laid  bare,  may  be  soft,  discolored,  and  may  further  present  the 
orifice  of  a  fistula,  or  it  may  be  firm  and  appan^ntly  healthy  or  thick- 
ened, sclerosed,  and  ivory-like.  If  the  first  condition  exist8,^that 
is,  if  the  bone  is  softened,  carious,  etc.. — one  may  easily  gouge  it 
away  with  a  strong,  sharp  scoop,  continuing  thus  until  the  antrum 
is  reached.     With  the  curette  one  should  remove  all  the  bone  that   , 
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IB  apparently  cliBeased,  taking  away  enough  of  the  cortex,  especially 
rinwn  toward  the  tip,  to  allow  good  drainage.  A  rongeur  forceps 
will  often  be  found  useful  in  tliua  removing  the  cortex.  The  operator 
should  watch  for  loose  pieces  of  carious  bone.  In  working  backward 
toward  the  sigmoid  sinus  one  should  be  careful  not,  inadvertently,  to 
perforate  the  dura  and  enter  this  channel.  If  the  sinus  is  simply 
esposed,  this  is  of  no  special  significance.  There  may  he  some  hem- 
orrhage from  emissary  veins  that  pass  through  the  mastoid  foramen 
into  the  sigmoid  sinus.  Fistulse  that  are  present  should  be  carefully 
followed,  thoroughly  curetted,  and  laid  open.  Thoy  may  lead  into  the 
auditory  canal  or  into  the  cranial  cavity.  During  the  operation  one 
should  take  frequent  soundings  with  a  bhmt  probe. 

If  the  surface  of  bone  which  is  exposed  is  not  softened  and  ap- 
parently healthy  and  we  may  select  a  point  at  which  to  commence 
the  excavation  in  the  bone,  we  choose  a  point  upon  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  .the  external  auditory  meatus  (spina  supra  meatum) 
and  from  5  to  10  mm.  behind  it.  The  antrum  ia  situated  about  one- 
fourth  inch  behind  the  anterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process  upon 
a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  externa!  auditory  canal.  In 
cutting  through  the  bone  into  the  antnmi  we  commence  by  usioi,' 
a  broad  chisel, — they  vary  in  width  from  3  to  8  mm., — working 
rather  with  the  corner  of  its  edge  and  chipping  the  bone  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  at  least  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter.  This  ex- 
eavation  is  carried  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  bone,  in  a  direc- 
tion forward,  inward,  and  downward.  As  we  progress,  narrower 
chisels  or  gouges  may  he  used  and  the  opening  made  smaller  in 
diameter.  We  continue  thus,  occasionally  sounding  with  the  probe, 
until  the  antrum  is  reached.  It  may  contain  only  a  few  drops  of 
pUB.  DuFtng  this  part  of  the  operation  the  field  may  be  kept  clear 
of  blood  and  chips  of  bone  with  a  stream  of  salt-water  or  bichloride 
or  by  sponging.  A  funnel-shaped  excavation,  extending  through  the 
fiihstance  of  tlie  mastoid,  is  thus  made?,  the  base  of  the  opening  corre- 
sponding to  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  and  its  narrow  cod  to 
the  antrnm.  The  base,  or  external  orifice,  of  tins  canal  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  convenient  work  in  its  deeper  part.  The 
antrum  ia  ufiunlly  found  at  a  depth  of  from  13  to  20  mm.,  but  may 
occasionally  be  nearer  the  surface.  After  having  opened  into  the  an- 
trnm, if  a  probe  infrodncpd  feels  firm,  iieiilthy  hone,  and  if  no  sinuses 
are  prcwnt.  one  may  proceed  to  complete  the  ojjeration  by  goug- 
ing away  the  cortex  dowp  to  the  tip  of  the  process  in  order  to  exjwse 
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and  drain  these  most  dependent  cells.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
communication  between  the  antrum  and  the  tympanum  is  free.  The 
drum  is  usually  already  perforated,  and  fluid  introduced  into  the 
antrum  may  escape  in  part  from  the  ear.  After  irrigating,  a  thin 
strip  of  gauze  is  packed  into  the  opening  in  the  mastoid,  reaching 
into  the  antrum,  and  the  edges  of  the  soft  parts  drawn  together 
in  part.  This  would  be  the  procedure  in  a  simple  uncomplicated 
case  of  mastoid  disease. 

In  order  to  avoid  accidental  opening  into  the  sigmoid  sinus, 
the  base,  the  commencement  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  is 
chiseled  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum,  is  placed  anterior  to  the 
location  of  the  sinus;  and  as  we  proceed  deeper  into  the  substance 
of  the  bone  we  work  in  a  direction  forward,  downward,  and  inward, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  sinus,  as  it  lies  behind  the 
most  posterior  part,  base,  of  this  excavation  in  the  bone;  and  as  we 
proceed  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  bone  we  ^et  farther  away 
from  the  sinus.  It  is  of  but  little  consequence  if  the  sinus  is  ex- 
posed, but  one  should  avoid  accidentally  perforating  the  dura  and 
wounding  it.  If  the  sinus  is  opened,  the  hemorrhage  which  results 
may  be  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  an  aseptic  tampon;  air  may 
be  sucked  into  the  sinus,  if  it  is  opened,  but  this  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  danger  (Schwartz).  Accidental  opening  into  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  is  avoided  by  commencing  the  channel  in  the  bone 
below  the  level  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
below  the  spina  supra  meatum,  and,  as  we  proceed,  working  in  a 
direction  rather  downward.  The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  will  thus 
lie  above  the  base  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  is  made  in  the 
bone. 

If  one  does  not  chisel  beyond  the  antrum,  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  injuring  the  facial  nerve  or  the  inner  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum (labyrinth).  The  facial  nerve,  contained  within  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  lies  rather  deeper  than  the  antrum  and  anterior  to  it, 
in  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum.  If  one  penetrates  to  a  depth 
of  2  cm.  or  more,  there  is  then  danger  of  getting  beyond  the  antrum 
and  injuring  the  facial  nerve  or  the  labyrinth. 

For  Thrombosis  of  the  Sigmoid  Sinus. — The  sigmoid  sinus  is 
encountered  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  posterior  to  the 
bony  auditory  canal  (spina  supra  meatum). 

One  should  always,  as  a  preliminary  step,  open  into  the  antrum 
as  described  above  and  from  here  start  out  to  investigate  the  sinus. 
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etc.  After  the  antrum  haa  been  opened  an  incision  is  carried  back- 
ward, Ihrougb  llic  Boft  parts,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches, 
and  with  llie  chisel  or  rongeur  the  bone  is  removed  in  a  direction 
backward  until  the  region  of  the  sinus  is  reached  and  the  dura  ex- 
posed. The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  stili  farther  enlarged  by 
cuttii]g  away  its  margin  with  the  rongeur  forceps,  ao  that  the  sinus 
ia  freely  exposed,  and  au  opening  made  in  the  sku!l  which  is  auffi- 
eienlly  large  to  work  through.  This  opening  in  the  skull  should 
be  at  least  as  large  aa  a  silver  quarter.  Oftentiines  pus  and  granula- 
tion tissue  are  met  with  just  as  soon  as  the  dura  is  ex  posed, ^-extra- 
dural abscess, — and  if  the  sinus  is  not  diseased  it  will  not  he  neces- 
wtry  to  proceed  farther,  it  being  sufficient  to  curette  and  drain  the 
parts  about  the  sinus  without  opening  into  the  Satter. 

If  the  sinus  is  thrombosed,  it  will  appear  &rm  and  prominent, 
and  in  case  of  doubt  an  aseptic  aspirating  needle  may  be  introduced. 
If  pus  ia  not  present  in  the  sinus  and  the  needle  withdraws  fluid 
blood  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  sinus  ia  unaffected. 
Tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  internal  jugular,  etc.,  is  an  indi- 
cation for  opening  the  sinus.  If  in  doubt  it  is  always  wise  to  incise 
the  sinus,  as  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  special  danger. 

If  one  decides  to  open  the  sinus  it  should  be  done  by  making 
an  incision,  corresponding  to  its  long  diameter,  with  a  sharp,  narrow- 
bladed  knife.  If  a  dot  is  found,  this  should  be  curetted  away  first 
from  llie  jugular  end  down  to  the  bulb, — if  necessary,  remoTing  more 
bone  with  the  rongeur, — until  there  is  a  free  flow  of  blood:  good, 
free  bleeding  lends  to  wash  out  any  remaining  portions  of  clot.  This 
bleeding  may  be  readily  controlled  by  introducing  a  small  wad  of 
gauze  between  the  sinus  and  the  adjoining  bone.  This  flow  of  blood 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  there  ia  not  a  olot  in  the  jugular 
Tein  beyond  the  bulb:  blood  may  flow  around  from  the  inferior 
pt^trosal  sinus. 

This  procedure  is  repeated  in  the  other  direction — i.e.,  toward 
the  torcular — until  hemorrhage  is  established;  this  may  then  be 
controlled  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be  well,  after  the  bemor- 
ibage  has  been  controlled,  to  remove  the  packing  and  freely  irrigate 
the  sinus  with  normal  salt  solution.  Before  opening  the  sinus,  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  the  facial  vein,  etc.,  may  be  exposed  in  the 
neck  and  tied,  or  the  internal  jugular,  in  its  entirety,  and  including 
all  its  branches,  may  be  resected  through  iin  incision  in  the  neck 
after  firet  having  tied  the  vessel  below,  at  the  clavicle,  and  above, 
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at  the  bulb  (avoid  the  pneumogastric  nerve).  This  procedure  is 
indicated  especially  if  tenderness  and  induration  are  present  along 
the  course  of  the  internal  jugular  vein:  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  (McKemon).  If  the  internal  jugular 
vein  has  not  been  tied,  it  may  be  compressed  in  the  neck,  during  the 
operation,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  dislodged  clots   (Dench). 

Besides  the  condition  described,  we  may  find  an  opening  lead- 
ing through  the  dura  mater  to  a  collection  of  pus  beneath  the  dura 
or  within  the  cerebellum;  these  purulent  collections  may  also  be 
present  without  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  or  without  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  dura.  All  fistulous  openings  should  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  treated  as  the  condition  indicates. 

For  Cerebellar  Abscess. — The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made 
with  a  trephine  or  chisel.  Usually  the  antrum  and  sinus  have  al- 
ready been  explored,  and  the  ojxming  in  this  case  may  be  simply 
extended  backward  with  the  rongeur.  The  center  of  the  opening 
in  the  skull  for  cerebellar  abscess  should  be  located  two  inches  behind 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  should  be  placed  below  a  line 
drawn  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  to 
the  occipital  protiiberance  (see  Fig.  19).  The  opening  in  the  bone 
is  thus  placed  below  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  we  enter  therefore  below  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cere- 
belli  and  below  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The  bone  is  here 
very  thin,  and  the  opening  may  be  readily  enlarged  to  any  necessary 
extent  with  the  rongeur.  A  good  free  opening  should  be  made  in 
the  skull.  One  may  meet  pus  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone 
or  there  may  be  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  dura  leading  to  a  deeper 
purulent  collection.  If  there  is  no  opening  in  the  dura  an  aspirating 
needle  may  be  introduced  and  search  thus  made  for  the  pus.  When 
the  pus  is  located,  Avithout  withdrawing  the  needle,  the  dura  may  be 
incised  and  a  director  or  thin  artery  forceps  introduced  along  the 
aspirating  needle  and  the  opening  then  enlarged  by  spreading  the 
forceps  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  little  finger.  The 
abscess  cavity  may  be  irrigated  with  a  double-current  tube  and  then 
loosely  packed.    The  opening  in  the  dura  may  be  closed  in  part. 

For  Extradural  Abscess  in  the  Middle  Fossa. — There  may  be  an 
abscess  located  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone. 

If  the  mastoid  antrum  has  already  been  explored  one  may  find 
a  fistula  leading  through  the  roof  of  the  antrum  or  tympanum  into 
the  middle  fossa.    The  incision,  which  is  already  present  and  through 
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wliich  the  mastoid  antrum  has  been  opened,  ia  prolonged  from  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  in  a  direction  upward  and  forward  over  the  ear, 
dividing  the  temporal  vossels  and  muscle.  With  the  rongeur  or 
chisel,  the  bone  ia  cut  away  so  that  one  may  enter  the  middle  fossa 
just  above  and  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus;  here  we 
ivork  in  between  the  tegmen  tympani  and  the  dura  mater,  where 
ihe  abscess  is  usually  located.  The  pus  is  evacuated  and  the  abscess 
cavity  drained  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation. 

For  Tempoto-sphenoidal  Abscess.  —  Associated  with  the  extra- 
dural abscess  we  njay  fiud  an  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
and  there  may  be  a  fistula  leading  through  the  dura  and  commu- 
nicating with  such  a  collection.  In  this  case  the  fistula  should  be 
followed,  enlarging  the  opening  in  the  dura,  evacuating  and  draining 
the  abscess.  A  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess  may  be  present  without 
un  estradural  abscess. 

If  the  mastoid  has  been  already  explored,  one  may  extend  the 
incision  upward  and  forward  over  the  ear,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding operation,  and  remove  sufficient  bone  with  the  chisel  and 
rongeur,  proceeding  from  the  opening  in  the  mastoid,  or,  instead 
of  this,  a  button  of  bone  may  be  removed  with  the  trephine.  This 
opening  in  the  skull  should  he  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter  with 
its  center  located  one  and  one-fourth  inches  above  the  bony  meatus, 
and  may  be  farther  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  forceps  to  the  requisite 
dimensions  (see  Fig,  19), 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  may  also  be  exposed  by  doing 
a  temporary  resection  of  the  skull  (see  "Ligation  of  the  Middle 
Meningeal  Artery"). 

After  the  dura  has  been  exposed  an  aspirator  is  introduced,  and 
when  pas  is  discovered  the  dura  is  incised  and,  without  withdrawing 
the  needle,  a  director — or,  better,  an  artery  forceps — is  introduced 
and  the  abscess  freely  opened  by  spreading  the  forceps  and  with- 
drawing them.  The  finger  may  be  then  introduced  and  the  abscess 
cavity  irrigated  with  a  double-current  tube  and  packed.  The  open- 
ing in  tbe  dura  may  be- partly  closed. 


SurgTcal  Anatomy  of  the  Face. — The  skin  of  the  face  is  soft, 
thin,  and  intimately  united  to  the  underlying  muscles  and  connective 
tissue,  and  cannot  be  pinched  up  without  including  these  deeper 
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layers.  The  Bubcutaneoua  tissue  of  the  face  is  widely  meshodj  t 
within  these  meshes  there  is  contnined  much  fat.  Those  parts  of 
the  face  where  the  fat  is  absent  from  the  subcutaneous  layer  are 
loose  and  flaccid, — for  example,  under  the  eyes, — and  become  marked 
early  in  life  by  wrinkles.  These  parts  also  readily  become  swollen 
and  distended  in  dropsical  conditions.  In  this  layer  are  contained 
the  muscles  of  expression  and  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  facial  artery  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  face.  It 
is  a  large  vessel  derived  from  the  external  carotid.  It  pursues  a 
tortuous  course,  upward  and  forward,  across  the  side  of  the  face, 
from  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  then,  as  the  angular,  continues  upward  alongside  the  nose,  anas- 
tomosing at  the  inner  canthus  with  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 
Just  below  I  he  corner  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  off  a  branch,  the 
inferior  lahial,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  lip;  those  from  either 
side  anastomose.  At  the  corner  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  oil 
the  inferior  and  superior  coronary.  These  branches  pass  inward, 
lying  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  either  lip  and  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane;  between  it  and  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  lip.    Those  from  either  side  anastomose  freely  with  their  fellows. 

The  facial  vein,  which  accompanies  the  artery,  is  not  tortuous, 
and  lies  auperficial  to  the  artery. 

The  facial  nerve  supplies  the  muscles  of  e.xpression,  etc.,  and 
the  buccinator.  It  emerges  from  the  parotid  gland  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  facial  mus- 
clea  and  the  platysma.  The  sensory  supply  to  the  face  and  teeth 
ia  derived  from  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Face. — The  upper  part  consists  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  the  adjoining  bones  with  which  it  articulates 
and  which  serve  to  join  it  to  the  skull;  it  articulates,  toward  the 
middle  line,  with  the  nasal  hones  which  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
and  laterally  with  the  malar.  The  malar  bone  forms  the  prominent 
part  of  the  cheek  and  gives  off  a  process  which  passes  backward  and 
unites  with  a  similar  process  frora  the  temporal  to  form  the  zygo- 
matic arch. 

The  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  is  pyramidal,  its  base  being 
directed  inward  toward  the  nasal  cavity,  forming  part  of  its  outer 
wall  and  presenting  the  opening  into  the  antrum  of  Hiphmore;  its 
apex  corresponds  to  its  junction  with  the  malar.    The  upper  surface 
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B  superior  maxillary  is  thin  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Ita 
anterior  or  facial  surface  is  very  thin  in  places  and  easily  perforated;  it 
is  rather  concave,  and  just  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit  presents  the 
opening  of  the  infra-orbital  canal.  A  canal  descends,  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  infra-orbital  canal,  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bone;  it 
traoEmita  a  nerve-branch  which  supplies  the  upper  front  teeth.  The 
postprior,  or  zygomatic,  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  looks  backward 
and  outward  toward  Ihe  zygomatic  fossa;  it  gives  origin,  in  part,  to  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  is  in  close  relation  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  This  surface  presents  the 
commencement  of  the  superior  dental  canal  for  the  transmission  of 
the-Buperior  dental  nerve  to  the  upper  back  teeth. 

The  body  of  the  bone  is  hollowed  out.  The  apace  within,  known 
as  the  antrum  of  Ilighmore,  communicates  with  the  nasal  cavity 
through  an  opening  into  the  middle  meatus,  and  is  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  nose.  The 
walls  inclosing  the  antrum  are  thin,  but  strengthened  by  columns 
of  bone  which  ascend  from  the  tooth  sockets  and  converge  toward 
the  apex,  malar  process;  in  this  way  the  bone  is  strengthened  and 
the  shock  of  blows  distributed.  The  alveolar  process  is  solid  and 
presents  the  sockets  for  the  teeth.  The  palate  process,  projecting 
inward,  joins  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  together  with 
the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones  forms  the  hard  palate:  the 
floor  of  the  nasal,  and  the  roof  of  the  buccal,  cavity. 

The  periosteum  covering  the  upper  jaw  ie  thin  and  closely  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  is  rather  more  easily  separated 
from  the  orbital  and  facial  surfaces. 

The  lower  part  of  the  face  ia  composed  of  the  inferior  maxillary, 
which  consists  of  a  body  and  two  rami  and  which  is  attached  to  the 
(kill]  through  the  teniporo-niaxillary  articulations.  The  body  of  Ihe 
bone  is  horsoshoe-shuped.  presenting  an  upper  border,  with  sockets 
for  the  teeth,  and  a  lower  rounded  border,  which  may  be  felt  beneath 
the  integument. 

To  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxillary  are 
attached  the  muecles  which  form  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  in 
front,  8t  the  symphysis,  are  attached  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
tongue  forward  and  prevent  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx. 

The  ramus  is  a  perpendicular  plnle  of  bone  with  an  upper 
,   GUTTcd  border  which  presents,  in  front,  a  thin,  pointed  process,  the 

|Did,  to  which  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle. 
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and,  behind,  a  rather  thickened  process,  the  condyle.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  condyle  is  rounded  and  smooth,  for  articulation  with 
the  glenoid  cavity.  Below  the  articular  surface  there  is  a  rather 
constricted  portion,  known  as  the  neck.  To  the  front  surface  of 
the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.  The  lower  posterior  corner  of  the  ramus  is  a 
prominent  landmark,  and  is  called  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  ramus  is  covered  by  the  masseter  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  this  muscle.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  presents, 
about  its  middle,  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal,  into  which 
the  nerve  of  the  same  name  passes  to  supply  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  anterior  margin  of  this  orifice  is  marked  by  a  small  pointed 
process  of  bone,  to  which  the  long  internal  lateral  ligament  is  at- 
tached. The  internal  pterygoid  muscle  is  attached  to  the  lower 
posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface. 

Sixteen  teeth  are  inserted  in  each  jaw,  eight  on  a  side:  two 
incisors  nearest  the  middle  line,  and,  following  these,  one  canine, 
two  bicuspids,  and  three  molars. 

The  Mouth. — The  mouth  is  inclosed  by  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

The  lips  are  composed  of  fatty  connective  tissue  and  muscular 
tissue,  and  are  covered  externally  by  the  skin  and  internally  by 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  muscular  fibers  are  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective-tissue  layer,  coming  from  all  directions  and 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  with  much  fatty  tissue  interspersed 
between  them.  The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lips,  is  continued  over  upon  the  gums.  In  the  middle  line,  from 
the  lip  to  the  gum,  there  is  a  thin,  delicate  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  frajnum,  which  is  well  seen  when  the  lip  is  drawn  away 
from  the  gum.  The  vessels  to  the  lips  are  the  labial  and  the  in- 
ferior coronary  to  the  lower  lip,  and  the  superior  coronary  to  the 
upper  lip.     These  branches  are  derived  from  the  facial. 

The  cheeks  are  formed  of  skin,  connective  tissue  and  fat,  buc- 
cinator muscle,  and  mucous  membrane.  The  buccinator  muscle  is 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones  just 
beyond  the  alveolar  processes.  This  muscle  is  covered,  upon  its 
external  surface,  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  bucco-pharyngeal,  which  is  con- 
tinuous behind  with  that  covering  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 
The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  gums.  The  buccal  cavity  may  be  divided 
into  an  outer  space,  the  vestibule,  and  an  inner  space,  the  mouth 
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The  vestibule  is  the  §pace  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheeks 
and  lips.  When  the  mouth  is  closed  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cheeks  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  would  be  caught  between  the 
teeth  if  not  prevented  by  the  contraction  of  the  buccinator  to  which 
the  mucous  membrane  is  firmly  attached. 

Opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth  is  the  orifice  of  Stenson's 
duct.  At  times  this  orifice  is  marked  by  a  papilla,  which  may  assist 
one  in  locating  it. 

The  mueous  membrane,  from  the  lips  and  cheeks,  is  reflected 
upon  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  and  extends 
between  the  teeth.  It  is  intimately  united  with  the  periosteum  cov- 
ering the  bone,  and  together  with  it  forms  the  gums.  Behind  the 
last  moiar  tooth  the  anterior  border  uf  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  may 
be  felt,  and  upon  the  outer  side  of  this  the  masseter  muscle  may 
also,  when  contracted,  be  distinctly  recognized.  When  the  teeth  are 
tightly  closed,  the  vestibule  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  proper  by  a  small  space  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  upon 
either  side. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  proper  presents  a  roof  and  a  floor,  and 
is  bounded  in  front  and  upon  the  sidea  by  the  alveolar  processes  and 
the  teeth.  Behind,  the  mouth  opens  into  the  pharynx.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  larj'nx  by  the  epiglottis,  and  from  the  posterior  nasal 
space  by  the  soft  palate.  Where  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  opens  into 
the  pharynx  it  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  is  called  the  isthmus  of 
the  fauces.  The  isthmus  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  edge  of  the 
soft  palate;  below,  by  the  tongue;  and,  upon  the  sides,  by  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  divided  into  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 
The  hard  palate  is  formed  by  the  junction,  in  the  middle  line,  of 
the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillariea  in  front,  and  of  the 
horizontal  plates  of  the  pnlate  bones,  behind.  It  is  concave,  and 
arched  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  In  front,  in 
the  middle  line,  just  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  foramen,  the 
orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  which  transmits  the  anterior 
palatine  vessels.  Extending  from  this  foramen,  forward  and  out- 
ward, to  a  point  between  the  lateral  incisors  and  the  canine  teeth, 
on  either  side,  may  be  seen,  occasionally,  a  line  which  marks  the 
junction  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  with  the  palatal  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillaries. 

K:2IeaT  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  just  to  the  inner 
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side  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  the  orifice  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  and  passing  forward  from  this  is  a  groove,  close  to  the  atveolai 
process.  The  posterior  palatine  vessels  descend  through  the  poste- 
rior palatine  canal  and  then  pass  forward,  upon  the  hard  palate, 
Ijing  in  the  groove  just  mentioned.  Behind  the  orifice  of  the  poste- 
rior palatine  canal  may  he  seen  the  hook-like  hamular  process:  the 
termination  of  the  internal  pterygoid  process,  around  which  the 
tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  is  reflected  before  it  spreads  out  in  the 
soft  palate.  The  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum,  which  cover 
the  hard  palate,  are  intimately  united  with  each  other  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone.  There  is  Little  or  no  anastomosis  between  the 
vessels  across  the  middle  line;  so  that  in  operating  for  cleft  palate 
it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  arteries  in  the  flaps  (Langenbeck). 

The  soft  palate  is  a  cnrtain-like  structure  suspended  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  is  composed  of  the  spread- 
out  aponeuroses  of  the  tensor  and  levator  palati.  It  marks  the 
boundary  line  between  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  It  presents  an 
inferior,  or  anterior,  and  a  superior,  or  posterior,  surface,  each  cov- 
ered with  mucous  membrane. 

The  lower,  or  free,  border  of  the  soft  palate  presents,  in  the 
middle  line,  the  uvula  and  upon  either  side  separates  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  The  anterior  pillar  is  con- 
tinued downward  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  at  a  point 
just  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  made  up 
of  the  palato-glossuB  muscle.  The  posterior  pillar  is  continued 
downward  and  backward  into  the  side  of  the  phorynit,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle.  Between  the  two  pillars  of 
the  fauces  there  is  a  triangular  space  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 
Just  above  the  soft  palate,  in  the  side  of  the  pharjTix,  is  the  orifice 
of  the  Eustachian  tube;  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
nose. 
J  In  quiet  breathing  the  soft  palate  hangs  passive;   but  during 

0  the  act  of  swallowing  it  becomes  tense,  owing  to  the  contraction  of 

1  its  muscies,  and  its  free  border  then  comes  into  contact  with  the 
I  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  thus  shutting  off  the  posterior  nasal 
I  space  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

I  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  formed  of  eoft  parts:   chiefly  by  the 

I  mylo-hyoid   muscle.      This   muscle    extends   from    the   mylo-hyoid 

I  ridge,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  to 

^^^^      the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  uniting  with  its  fellow 
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laxilta,  to 
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in  the  middle  line.  The  upper  surface  of  the  muscle,  which  is 
directed  toward  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  is  covered  over  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  beneath  which  are  found,  on  either  side,  the 
sublingual  gland,  Wharton's  duct,  the  gustatory  nerve,  etc.  The 
eztemal  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  forma  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  aubmaxillary  triangle,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  submaxillary 
gland. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  which  projects  upward  and 
forward  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  is  attached  by  its  base 
and  through  several  muHcles  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  connected 
with  the  epiglottis  through  the  glosso-epigloltidcnn  folds  o£  mucous 
membrane.  The  tongue  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  muscular  and 
connective  tissue  interspersed  with  much  fat,  and  is  partly  divided 
into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  a  fibrous  septum.  The  tongue  is 
connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  on  each 
side;  with  the  styloid  process  by  the  stylo-glosaus;  with  the  soft 
palate  by  the  palato-glossus,  and  through  the  genio-hyo-glossus  with 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw-bone — this  muscle  serves  to  draw 
the  tongue  forward  and  prevents  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharyni 
and  obstructing  breathing. 

When  the  mouth  is  closed  its  cavity  is  almost  completely  occu- 
pied by  the  tongue.  The  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  in  contact  with  the  hard  palate;  the  posterior  part,  with 
the  soft  palate  and  the  epiglottis.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  mucous 
membrane,  that  covering  the  under  surface  and  sides  of  the  organ 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth.  That  covering  its 
upper  surface,  dorsum,  is  rough,  marked  by  numerous  glands,  and 
composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  flat  epithelium,  which  gives  it  rather 
a  grayish  color.  If  the  tongue  is  lifted  away  from  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  by  its  tip,  the  attachment  of  its  under  surface  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  in  the  middle  line,  through  a  membranous  band,  the 
frienum  linguae,  is  seen. 

The  sublingual  glands  consist  each  of  a  number  of  lobules,  and 
are  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth,  upon  either  side  of  the 
frenum,  resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  covered  over  by 
the  mucous  membrane,  The  location  of  the  glands  is  indicated  by 
B  slight  Bwelling  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  presents  the  little 
pin-point  orifices  of  their  excretory  ducts. 

Upon  either  side  of  the  frEenuni'there  Is  a  little  papilla  showing 
the  orifice  of  Wharton's  duct.     This  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
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submaxillary  gland;  it  passes  forward,  through  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  lying  below  and  to  the  inner  ^side  of  the  sublingual  gland. 

Each  half  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  by  the  corresponding  lingual 
artery;  this  is  a  large  branch  which  is  given  off  from  the  external 
carotid  just  above  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  passes  for- 
ward beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  ascends  beneath  this  mus- 
cle to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is  continued  forward 
to  its  tip.  The  chief  vein  of  the  tongue  is  the  ranine,  a  large  branch, 
which  passes  backward  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  and  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  nerves  to  the  tongue  are  the  hypoglossal,  the  gustatory, 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  hypoglossal  descends  in  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  occipital  artery  is  given  off  from  the 
external  carotid;  here  it  passes  forward,  above  and  parallel  with 
the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle.  The  gustatory  is  one  of 'the  branches  derived  from  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  From  its  origin  it  descends  in  front  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  lying  between  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw;  here  it  communicates  with  the 
chorda  tympani,  from  the  facial,  and  passing  forward,  beneath  the 
body  of  the  jaw  and  above  the  submaxillary  gland,  gives  off  its 
branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion;  continued  forward,  upon  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle,  it  crosses  Wharton's  duct,  and  is  continued 
alongside  the  tongue  to  its  apex,  lying  directly  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  is  of  but  little  surgical  impor- 
tance. It  descends  in  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
and  the  internal  carotid  artery,  curving  forward  upon  the  outer  side 
of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  etc. 

The  Side  of  the  Face. — Passing  transversely  from  behind  for- 
ward beneath  the  integument,  the  zygomatic  arch  may  be  felt.  This 
bony  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  with  that  of  the  malar.  It  is  a  prominent  landmark,  and 
serves  to  separate  the  side  of  the  head,  the  temporal  region,  from 
the  side  of  the  face,  the  pterygo-maxillary  region. 

The  Pterygo-maxillary  Reoiox  corresponds  to  that  part  of 
the  side  of  the  face  which  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  zygoma. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  connected  with  the  under- 
lying  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  which  is  thick  and  only  loosely 
attached  to  the  fascia  covering  the  masseter  muscle. 


The  massefer  muede  is  &  strong,  think  muscle  ariBing  by  two 
portions  from  the  lower  border  and  inner  eurface  of  the  zygoma.  Its 
fibers  psES  downward,  covering  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to  Ihe  onler 
surface  of  which  and  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it  is  attached.  It  ia 
covered  by  an  expansion  of  the  cervira!  faacia,  which  is  alUiched 
above  to  Ihe  lower  border  of  the  zygoma.  The  facial  artery  (.TOBsea 
the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  mosilla  just  in  front  of  the  masse- 
ter  muEcle,  grooving  the  bone  in  this  situation  and  passing  upward 
and  forward  across  the  cheek  to  the  Bide  of  the  nose.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  facial  vein,  which  joins  with  a  branch  from  the  tem- 
po ro- man  illary  and  thus  confititutes  a  big  branch,  the  temporo-facial, 
which  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  have  been  removed  in  this 
region  the  parotid  gland  is  exposed.  This  gland  is  situated  upon  the 
aide  of  the  face,  reaching  from  the  zygoma,  above,  to  below  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  It  lies  in  the  space  bounded  by  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and 
the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  in  front,  and  the  mastoid  process 
behind,  and  extends  forward  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  lying  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  niasseter  muscle.  The  parotid  gland  is  covered 
by  a  strong  layer  of  fascia,  which  forms  a  sort  of  fibrous  envelope 
and  sends  prolongations  into  the  gland  to  support  it.  This  fascia  is 
continued  fonvard  on  to  the  masscter  and  buccinator  muscles,  and 
downward  upon  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  continuous  with 
the  cervical  fascia.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
duct  of  Stenson  (duct  of  the  parotid  gland)  is  about  two  inches  long 
and  lies  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma,  passing  forward 
BcroBB  the  messeter,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  pierces  the 
cheek  to  enter  the  month  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

The  facial  nerve,  after  emerging  from  the  atyloid  foramen, 
passes  forward  and  downward  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland.  It  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  and  divides  in  the 
substance  of  the  parotid  gland  into  several  branches,  which  form 
the  pea  anserinus  and  which  are  distributed  upon  the  side  of  the 
fjice  to  supply  the  muscles,  etc. 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  emerges  upon  the  face  behind  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  after  passing  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  parotid  gland.  It  ascends  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  in 
front  of  the  ear,  in  company  with  the  temporal  artery,  to  be  dia- 
tribated  upon  the  side  of  the  head  (temporal  region). 
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Beneath  the  parotid  glaud  or  within  its  substance  the  esternal 
carotid  artery  divides  into  its  terminal  branches:  the  internal  maxil- 
lary and  the  temiioral.  The  temporal  ascends  through  the  substance 
of  the  gland  and  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  just  in  front  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear,  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  lying  posterior  to 
it;  and  about  two  inches  above  the  zygoma  it  divides  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  temporal.  These  branches,  lodged  in  the  9uheu- 
taneous  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  temporal  region,  divide  and 
supply  this  part  of  the  scalp,  anastomosing  anteriorly  with  branches 
from  the  frontal  and  posteriorly  with  the  occipital,  etc.  The  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery  is  not  exposed  until  after  the  removal  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  etc.  (see  later).  The  temporal  artery  la  accom- 
panied by  the  temporal  vein.  The  temporal  vein  does  not  lie  within 
the  BUbalnnce  of  the  parotid  gland,  hut  superficial  to  it;  it  receives 
many  tributaries,  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  divides  into  two 
branches;  the  posterior  joins  with  the  posterior  auricular  to  form 
the  external  jugular  vein;  the  anterior  joins  with  the  facial  to  form 
a  large  branch,  the  temporo-facial,  which  passes  obliquely  backward 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  to  enter  the  in- 
ternal jugular.  This  branch  is  often  cut  in  extirpating  glands,  etc., 
in  this  part  of  the  neck,  and  may  give  rise  to  profuse  hemorrhage. 

The  deeper  parts  of  this  region  are  exposed  by  dividing  the 
zygomatic  arch  with  the  chisel  or  cliain-saw  at  its  anterior  and  poste- 
rior extremities,  and  then,  after  cutting  the  attachment  of  the  tem- 
poral fascia  from  its  upper  border,  turning  the  detached  segment  of 
the  arch,  with  the  attached  massoter,  downward.  There  is  then 
exposed  the  upper  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  with  its  coracoid 
process,  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  is  attached.  This 
process  is  now  cut  away  from  the  ramus,  and,  together  with  the 
attached  tendon  of  the  temporal,  turned  upward,  and  we  then  have 
exposed  to  view  the  pterygo-maxillary  region  proper.  Occupying 
this  space  is  the  externa!  pterygoid  mua?le.  This  muscle  arises,  by 
its  broad  anterior  end,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate;  behind,  its  narrow  end  is  attached  to  a  depression  in  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  to 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  inlerarticular  fibrocarlilage  of  the  tera- 
poro-masillary  joint.  Curving  around  its  lower  border  and  passing 
forward  and  upward  upon  its  outer  surface  may  he  seen  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.     This  vessel  gives  off  branches  to  the  adjoining 
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nniBcleB  and  disappears,  anteriorly,  by  passing  into  the  spheuo- 
Diaiillarj'  Tossa  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle.  This  vessel  may  now  be  cut  away  and  the  muscle  cut  short 
at  its  attachment  to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  also  close  to  its 
origin,  and  in  this  way  the  paru  which  lie  beneath  the  external 
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pterygoid  muscle  are  exposed, — the  zygomatic  and  apheno-maxillary 
fosse,  with  their  important  vascular  and  nervous  structures. 

The  zygomatic  fossa  is  that  space  which  is  limited  above  by 
the  prominent  horiEontal  ridge  called  the  pterygoid  ridge  which  is 
found  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
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about  opposite  the  zygoma.  The  floor  of  the  zygomatic  fossa  ie  com- 
posed of  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  (baae 
of  the  skull)  from  the  pterygoid  ridge  to  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 
process,  and  also  of  the  surface  of  the  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid 
process.    It  presents  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  foramen  spinosum. 
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The  spheno -maxillary  fosea  is  the  narrow  perpendicular  space 
which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  superior 
maxilla  and  behind  by  the  front  of  the  pterygoid  process.  Its  inner 
wall  is  formed  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone  and  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  lateral  vfall  of  the  nasal  cavity.    Above,  this  space 
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18  bounded  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid.  The  inner  wall  presents,  above,  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  through  which  it  cominunicates  with  the  nasal  cavity  and 
below  the  upper  opening  or  commencement  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal.  Into  the  upper  part  of  this  foasa,  upon  its  posterior  wall, 
the  foramen  rotundum  opens;  above  and  internal  to  this  is  the 
opening  of  the  "Vidian  canal.  The  anterior  wall  of  this  space  pre- 
sents the  commencement  of  the  infra-orbital  canal. 

Located  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery;  in  this  situation  the  vessel  gives  off  the  middle 
meningeal  branch,  which  passes  directly  upward  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum.  The  middle  meningeal  artery,  at 
its  origin,  is  surrounded  by  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve;  these  two  roots  join  posteriorly  to  form  the  auriculo-tem- 
poral,  which  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  temporal  artery,  and, 
after  emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  ascends  in 
front  of  the  ear,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  temporal 
region. 

A  Uttle  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  may  be  observed  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  This  trunk  consists  of  a  large  sensory  root  and  a  smaller 
motor  root,  which  emerge  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale 
and  join  together  outside  this  opening,  just  below  the  base  of  the 
skull,  t'o  form  the  inferior  maxillary  division. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  gives  ofi  two  temporal  branches, 
which  pass  upward  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  and  two  large 
branches,  which  pass  downward  and  forward.  One  of  these,  the 
lingual  or  gustatory,  is  joined  below  by  the  chorda  tympani.  a  branch 
of  the  facial,  and  the  other,  the  inferior  dental,  enters  the  canal  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  supply  the  lower  teeth. 
Attached  to  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
division  is  the  otic  ganglion;  it  is  located  juat  below  the  foramen 
oTale. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  sphc no-maxillary  fossa  is  seen  the 
middle,  or  superior  maxillary,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  This 
nerve  leaves  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  passes  for- 
ward, across  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and,  as 
the  infra-orbital,  and  accompanied  by  the  terminal  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  is  finally 
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distributed  to  the  skiu  of  the  front  of  the  face,  below  the  orbit 
Sufipended  from  the  lower  border  of  the  middle  division,  a8  it  passea   , 
across   the  upper   part  of   the  spheiio- maxillary   space,  is  Meckera 
ganglion,  with  its  descending  palatine  branches,  etc. 

We  may  now  remove  rather  more  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in 
order  to  expose  more  completely  the  intornal  pterygoid  muscle. 
This  is  seen  to  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  estemal  pterygoid 
plate,  and,  passing  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  is  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Between  this  muscle 
and  the  inner  siirfjioe  ot  the  rauius  of  the  jaw  are  tlie  inferior  dental 
nerve,  which  enters  tlie  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus,  and 
the  lingual,  which  ia  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani.  Tbi."  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw  may  also  be  seen  in  this  dissection. 
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Beiection  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — The  chief  danger  in  this  operation 
ia  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  larynx.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  previously  ligating  the  extcjrnal  carotid  or  by  a  preliminary 
trecheotomy  and  the  use  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula;  or  an 
ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used,  in  this  latter  case  packing 
the  pharj-nx,  through  the  mouth,  with  a  gau/e  pad.  The  operation 
made  be  done  without  a  preliminary  traclieotomy  by  operating  with 
the  patient  in  the  Kose  position,  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table,  so  that  the  field  of  operation  ia  upon  a  lower  level*  than 
the  larynx.  It  is  said  that  the  dependent  position  of  the  head,  the 
Rose  position,  favors  venous  hemorrhage,  which  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage. The  operation  may  be  done  with  the  patient  in  a  half- 
sitting  position,  using  incomplete  mor phi n-chlo reform  narcosis,  the 
patient  being  but  partly  anicsthetized,  and  therefore  able  to  cough 
and  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood. 

The  incision  should  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  Stenson's  duct. 

Webeh's  Incision. — Keaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
the  incision  ia  carried  do\oi  alongside  of  the  nose  and  around  the 
ala  to  the  middle  line,  terminating  by  splitting  the  upper  lip.  To 
this  is  added  a  second  incision  reaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  outward,  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  second 
incision  should  pass  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum in  order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  substance  of  this  muscle. 
These  incisions  penetrate  to  the  hone.    Branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
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are  not  cut  in  making  the  incisioa.  The  flap  which  is  thus  marked 
out  is  reflected  outward,  and  should  be  raised  subperiosteally  if  the 
character  of  the  disease  permits.  The  infra -orbital  vessels  and  nerve 
arc  out  wlion  tlie  flap  is  separated  from  the  anterior  Eurface  of  the 
sup«;rior  maxilla. 


Lanobmbecs's  Incision, — A  flap,  its  lower  border  curved  with 
the  convexity  downward,  is  raised.  The  incision  commences  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  passes  down  alongside  of  the  noso  to  a 
point  below  the  level  of  the  ala,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the 
upper  lip  to  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla;  here  it 
curves  outward,  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  ala  of  the 
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nose  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  anc!  is  then  carried  , 
upward  to  a  point  over  the  prominence  of  the  cheek-bone.  This  in- 
cision does  not  divide  the  lip,  but  it  will  be  necessary  later  to  separate  ' 
the  lip  from  its  attachment  to  the  jaw-bone.  It  divides  some  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve,  whicli  is  a  disadvantage.  The  front  surface  of  the 
bone  is  exposed  by  reflecting  the  flap  upward,  subperiosteal ly,  if  the 
conditions  permit.  In  raising  the  flap  from  the  bone  the  infra-orbital 
vessels  and  nerve  are  divided. 

Id  making  either  of  these  incisions  the  facial  artery  is  divided 
and  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

After  the  soft  parte  have  been  detached  from  the  hone  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose  ia  separated  from  the  nasal  notch,  and  the  soft  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  raised  from  the  bone, 
and  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  cut  along  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  The 
floor  of  the  orbit  being  thus  exposed,- the  contents  of  the  orbit  are 
raised  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  retractor.  We  are  then  ready  to 
cut  through  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary.  This  division 
extends  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal  notch,  across  the  nasal  process, 
as  far  aa  the  lacrymal  groove  or  fossa.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  lacrymal  sac,  the  upper  expanded  part  of  the  lacrymal  canal, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  lacrymal  depression  upon  the  lacrymal  bone. 
The  division  of  this  process  of  bone  may  be  accomplished  with  a 
chisel,  or  a  hole  may  be  made  in  tlie  lacrymal  bone,  which  is  very  thin, 
]Uflt  in  front  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  a  Gigli  saw  introduced  through 
the  orbit  and  around  the  procesa,  bringing  its  end  out  through  the 
I  nasal  notch ;  the  Gigli  saw  is  carried  around  the  bone  with  a  loop  of 
I  Bilk  in  a  curved  needle.  Probably  a  chisel  is  more  convenient  for  this 
part  of  the  operation. 

We  may  then  proceed  to  the  next  step  of  the  operation,  which 
ConsistB  in  separating  the  jaw  from  its  attachment  to  the  malar  bone. 
This  may  be  done  witli  a  chisel  or  with  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw.  The 
line  of  division  extends  through  the  maxillary  process  of  tlie  malar 
bone  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  If  this 
flection  is  made  with  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw,  the  instrument  may  be 
carried  around  the  bone  with  a  loop  of  strong  silk  in  a  large,  full- 
curved  needle.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  being  well  retracted,  fh© 
needle  is  passed  into  the  orbit,  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
and  then  out  through  the  zygomatic  fossa,  emerging  upon  the  face 
below  the  malar  process;  the  suture  is  then  pulled  through,  drawing 
the  saw,  which  thus  surrounds  the  malar  bune  at  its  junction  with  the 
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Buperiar  maxillary,  after  it;  the  division  may  then  be  readily  made. 
If  it  is  deeired  to  take  the  miliar  bone  away  in  addition  to  the  Euperior 
m&xillary,  the  needle,  after  entering  the  spheno-maxiUary  fissure,  as 
above  described,  should  be  made  to  traverse  the  temporal  lossa,  appear- 
ing above  the  upper  border  of  the  malar  bone,  bo  as  to  surround  its 
frontal  process;  after  this  process  has  been  divided  the  zygomatic  arch 


majr  be  cat  through  with  the  chisel,  thus  separating  the  malar  bone 
from  its  connection  with  the  temporal  bone. 

We  are  then  ready  to  make  the  division  through  the  hard  palate; 
this  ia  best  done  as  the  last  step  of  the  operation,  after  tiie  other 
connections  have  been  severed,  on  account  of  the  hemorrhage  into 
the  moutli.  Before  dividing  the  hard  palate  the  muco-peri osteal 
layer,  which  covers  it,  is  detached.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  muco- 
pcriostcftl  covering  of  the  hard  plate,  commencing  anteriorly  just 
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behind  the  incisor  teoth;  this  is  carried  back  along  the  side  of  the 
hard  palate,  close  to  the  alveolar  process,  as  far  aa  the  attaehiiient  of 
the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  Willi  a 
]>(.-riosteum  elevator,  this  layer  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the 
hard  palate,  as  far  as  the  middle  line;  the  soft  palate  is  also  separ;itfd 
from  the  correspouding  half  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  pal- 
ate. A  chisel  is  then  placed  in  the  middle  line  between  the  two  in- 
cisor teeth,  and  the  hard  palate  divided  down  the  middle  for 
whole  length.  It  is  probably  better,  in  some  cases,  to  accompli8!_ 
this  division  with  a  saw.  For  this  purpose  we  use  a  narrow  saw, 
which  is  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavitj',  after  the  first  incisor  tooth 
of  the  jaw  which  is  to  be  excised  has  been  extracted,  sawing  through 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavitj  from  above  downward  and  from  befoK! 
backward. 

The  jaw-bone  is  now  free  except  for  its  attachment,  behind, 
the  palate  bone  and  to  the  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  The-' 
iloor  of  the  orbit,  which  is  very  thin,  may  be  cut  through,  j'ust  behind 
its  anterior  margin,  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  chise!,  this  line 
of  section  reacliing  from  the  lacrymai  fossa  across  tiie  "floor  of  the 
orbit  into  the  spheno-in axillary  fissure.  One  should  finally  see  that 
the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  facial  surface  of  the  bone,  well 
beyond  the  last  molar  tooth ;  this  may  be  done  witli  a  few  sweeps 
of  the  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  body  of  the  jaw  is  seized  with  a  strong  bone  force] 
and,  with  a  gradually  increasing  rocking  motion,  it  ts  forcibly 
wrenched  from  its  remaining  attachment.  Usually  all  of  the  palate 
bone,  except  its  orbital  process,  comes  away  with  the  superior 
maxilla  and  there  is  left  remaining  a  part  of  the  orbital  surface  of 
the  superior  maxilla  sufficient  to  support  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 
If  part  of  the  pterygoid  process  comes  away  with  the  superior  max- 
illary, the  bone  will  still  be  held  by  some  of  the  muscles  which  arise 
from  this  process, — the  internal  and  external  pterygoids,- — and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divide  these  with  a  sweep  of  the  knife  before 
the  bone  can  be  removed. 

There  is  left  a  large  bloody  space,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little 
or  DO  hemorrhage,  owing  to  the  tearing  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
vrrenching  the  bone  free.  The  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve  may 
be  seen  hanging  free  in  the  wound.  The  vessels,  which  may  bleed 
freely,  should  be  seized  at  once,  clamped,  and  tied,  and  the  nerve 
cut  short.    The  otlier  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  alBQ 
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are  eipoae<5, — the  descending  palatine  and  Bpheno-palatine, — and  theae 
should  alao  be  clamped  and  tied, 

The  wound  may  now  be  irrigated  and  tamponed,  the  ends  of 
the  gauze  emerging  through  the  nostril.  The  incision  upon  the  face 
is  dosed  with  interrupted  silk  sutures,  hut,  before  doing  this,  the  edge 
of  the  mnco-peri osteal  flap,  which  was  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
hard  palate,  is  stitched  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  clieek  along  the  line  where  this  was  separated  from  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The  ends  of  these  sutures  are  left 
rather  long  and  preeculing  into  tlic  mouth,  to  facilitate  their  removal 
',     later. 

During  the  operation  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx  may 
be  kept  clear  of  blood  with  gauze  pads  on  long  holders. 

Total  Besection  of  Both  Superior  Uazillee. — This  operation  is 
analogous  to  the  preceding. 
I  A  curved  incision,  passing  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  outward 

f     and  upward  to  the  malar  bone  on  each  side,  or  a  double  Weber  in- 
I;     cision,  may  be  used. 

I  The  nasal  spptum,  vomer,  is  divided  with  bone  scissors,  and  the 

I      soft  parte  as  a  whole,  including  the  nose,  are  detached  and  reflected 
I      upward,  or  if  a  double  Weber  incision  is  nsed  the  lateral  flaps  are 
'      separated  from  the  bone  and  reflected  outward. 
I  The  attachments  of  the  superior  maxilla  are  then  divided  as  in 

I  the  preceding  operation,  except  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  split 
'  or  cut  through  the  hard  palate,  as  this  is  taken  away  entirely.  If 
I  possible,  the  mueo-peri osteal  covering  of  the  hard  palat«  sliouJd  be 
stripped  off  and  preserved;  this  is  done  by  separating  it,  with  an 
elevator,  through  a  curved  incision  which  penetrates  through  this 
layer  down  to  the  bone  and  which  is  placed  just  inside  the  line  of 
the  teeth.  The  soft  palate,  at  its  attachment  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate,  is  also  completely  separated.  Finally,  with  lion- 
jaw  forceps,  the  bone  is  forcibly  wrenched  free  as  in  the  preceding 
operation. 

The  soft  parts  are  brought  together  with  silk  sutures,  first  uniting 
the  edge  of  the  muco-periosteal  flap,  which  was  raised  from  the  hard 
palate,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cheeks,  corresponding  to  the  line 
where  they  were  separated  from  the  alveolar  process. 

To  Ihain  the  Antrum  of  Highmore.  Through  tde  Tooth 
SocKBT. — Empyema  is  frequently  associated  with  carious  teeth. 
These  or  tlieir  remaining  roots  nmy  be  extracted  and  an  opening 
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made  into  the  antrum  by  gouging  out  the  alveolar  cavity,  which  is 
often  found  to  be  carious.  This  may  be  done,  as  a  rule,  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  with  a  narrow  chisel.  The  chisel  should  be  directed  upward 
toward  a  point  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit.  Such  an  opening,  if  made  sufi&ciently  large,  provides 
satisfactory  drainage  from  the  antrum.  A  strip  of  gauze  may  be 
introduced  to  drain  the  cavity  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  par- 
ticles of  food.  The  opening  should  be  made  through  the  alveolus 
of  the  first  molar  tooth. 

Through  the  Anterior  Wall. — Drainage  may  be  established 
by  making  an  opening  through  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum.  The 
upper  lip  is  everted  and  the  mucous  membrane  cut  and  the  soft  parts 
separated  from  the  front  surface  of  the  bone  with  the  periosteum 
elevator.  The  front  wall  of  the  antrum  is  perforated  through  the 
canine  fossa  just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  canine  tooth* 
The  socket  of  this  tooth  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

After  the  periosteum  has  been  stripped  off  the  bone  a  good- 
sized  opening  is  made  into  the  antrum  wuth  the  chisel  or  with  a 
strong,  sharp-pointed  perforator  or  with  a  drill.  The  instrument 
should  be  directed  upward  and  somewhat  backward  toward  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  entering  the  iantram 
abruptly  with  such  force  as  to  endanger  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  A 
drainage  tube  may  be  introduced  and  left  in  place  for  several  days 
until  the  drainage  opening  is  well  established.  It  is  advisable  to 
use  a  tube  with  a  bulbed  end  to  prevent  its  slipping  out. 

This  operation  may  well  be  combined  with  drainage  through  the 
tooth  socket  as  described  above.  Both  operations  may  be  done  with 
the  patient  in  the  Rose  position  or  with  partial  raorphin-chloroform 
anaesthesia. 

Through  the  Lateral  Wall  of  the  Nose. — Mikulicz  advises 
making  an  opening  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose  just  below  the 
middle  of  the  inferior  turbinated.  This  may  be  done  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  perforator  somewhat  bent  upon  itself  near  the  end.  The 
bone  is  thin,  and  the  operation  is  readily  done  except  when  the  nasal 
cavity  is  narrow  or  the  inferior  turbinated  much  hypertrophied. 

Eesection  of  Half  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  incision  commences 
at  the  middle  of  the  chin  and  follows  along  the  lower  borderof  the 
body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  whence  it  is  continued  upward 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  as  high  as  the  lower  border 
of  the  lobe  of  the  car  (one  may  cut  to  this  point  without  danger  of 
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inJHring  fho  furiiil  nurve;  wo  I'ig,  SI).  This  incir-ion  for  its  whole 
c\tent  shouhl  reach  to  the  hone.  There  may  be  added  in  front  a 
vertical  iucision,  splitting  the  lower  lip  through  the  middle  line,  but 
this  is  nsuall}'  unnecessary.  'J"he  facial  vessels  are  severed  in  making 
the  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw-lione,  and 
these  must  be  clainptKl  and  tied. 

If  the  glands,  etc.,  in  the  submaxillary  region  are  diseased,  in- 
stead of  the  a  hove -described  incision  one  may  be  made  which  com- 
mences  anteriorly,  in  the  middle  tine,  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  from  which  point  it  passes  backward  and  somewhat  downward 
across  the  submasilJary  triangle,  deviating  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  aa  it  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  whence  it  is  turned  upward  toward  the  apex 
of  the  mastoid  process.  This  incision  passes  through  the  integu- 
ment and  the  platysma.  The  flap  which  is  thus  outlined  is  turned 
up  over  the  side  of  the  face,  and  we  are  then  enabled,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  to  clear  out  the  submaxillary  triangle,  and  before  doing 
this  we  can,  if  desired,  easily  expose  and  ligate  the  external  carotid 
artery.  Some  surgeons  precede  the  operation  with  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy,  introducing  a  tampon  cannula;  or  an  ordinary  tubo 
may  be  introdnced  and  the  pharynx  tamponed  through  the  mouth. 
These  measures  eliminate  the  danger  of  blood  being  inspired  into 
the  trachea. 

After  having  cleaned  out  the  submaxillary  triangle,  if  this  hns 
been  necessary,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  back  as  far  as  the  angle, 
working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone;  the  attachment  of  the 
masecter  is  thus  separated  from  the  ramus.  The  separation  of  the 
masseter  and,  in  fact,  the  soft  parts  from  the  body  of  the  bone  as 
well,  may  be  accomplished  with  a  periosteum  elevator,  occasionally 
snipping  with  the  knife.  It  is  desirable,  if  the  nature  of  the  con- 
dition present  permits,  to  make  this  separation  subperiosteal ly.  In 
tl)e  mass  of  soft  parts  which  is  raised  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  are  included,  besides  the  massetcr  muscle,  tlie 
parotid  gland  and  Stenson's  duct,  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  temporal 
artery.  None  of  these  structures  are  injured  if  the  operator  works 
dose  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Finally,  with  a  clean  cut,  the  cav- 
ity of  the  mouth  is  entered,  incising  tlie  mucous  membrane  close  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  and  along  the  dental  margin  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  middle  liiic;  in  this  way  the  outer  sur- 
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face  oi  the  lower  jaw,  mclmimg  ilie  teelh,  is  laid  bare,  Anterioriv) 
wliere  the  body  of  the  jaw  is  to  he  divided,  a  tooth  is  extracted  and 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  close  to  the  hone,  incised,  so  that  the  chain 
or  Gigli  saw  may  be  carried  around  the  hone.  This  is  done  with  a 
loop  of  strong  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle.  This  division  may  also 
he  accomplished  with  a  metacarpal  saw.  The  section  through  the 
body  of  the  jaw  in  front,  should,  if  possible,  be  made  a  little  ex:tern:d 
to  the  middle  line,  toward  the  side  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  avoid 
separating  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyoglossus  muscles  from  their 
attachment  to  the  tubercles  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  symphj'sis 
mentis.  If  these  muscles  are  separated  from  tlicir  attachment  to  the 
jaw  there  is  a  great  tendency,  both  during  and  after  the  operation, 
for  the  tongvie  to  drop  back  into  tlie  pharynx,  closing  down  the  epi- 
glottis and  thus  greatly  interfere  with  the  patient's  breathing. 

After  the  bone  has  been  divided  anteriorly  its  free  end  is  seized 
with  a  bone  forceps  and  drawn  outward,  thus  putting  the  structures 
attached  to  its  inner  surface  (floor  of  the  mouth)  on  the  stretch,  and 
they  are  then  divided  close  to  the  dental  margin  (teeth)  with  a 
scalpel.  If  the  condition  of  the  periosteum  permits,  these  parts  may 
be  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  subperiostcaJly  wiih 
an  elevator.  The  body  of  the  bone,  still  firmly  grasped  with  the  bone 
forceps  and  being  now  freely  movable,  is  dragged  forcibly  downward 
and  out  of  the  wound  so  that  the  operator  can  reach  the  coracoid 
process  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  attached;  this 
is  separated  with  a  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  bone  and  avoiding  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  bone  is  then  still  further  luxated. 
Behind,  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  at  the 
angle,  is  the  internal  pterygoid  muai'le;  this  is  also  cut  away  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  Iwne. 

The  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve  enter  the  jaw-bone 
through  the  inferior  dental  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus; 
these  structures  may  be  cut  or  torn,  but  before  being  cut  they  should 
be  grasped  with  an  artery  forceps;  later  the  vessels  are  tied  and  the 
forceps  removed,  liberating  the  nerve.  If  the  inferior  dental  should 
bleed  in  the  sawn  surface  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  bone  this  may 
be  stopped  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  canal  with  a  strand  of  cat- 
gut. 

The  flap  of  soft  parts  is  drawn  forcibly  upward,  and  the  bone, 
still  heid  with  the  hone  foreepn,  dragged  downward;  so  that  the 
outer  wall  of  the  capsule  of   the  teniporo-maxillary  joint  may  I 
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reached  with  the  point  ol'  a  sharp  kiiiTc  and  incised;  the  feiidon  of 
the  external  pterygoid,  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  necic 
of  the  condyle,  is  likewise  divided.  In  cutting  these  structures  the 
knife  is  kept  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  in  order  to 
avoid  the  internal  mamillary  and  the  temporal  arteries.  The  bone 
may  now  be  readily  twisted  out  of  its  socket. 

If  it  should  he  necesaan,'  to  separate  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
from  their  attachment  to  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  a  thick  silk 
suture  should  be  previously  passed  through  its  tip,  to  be  used  as 
a  tractor  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  backward  into  the  pharynx  and 
closing  the  larj-nx  and  interfering  with  respiration.  It  is  probably 
advisable  to  introduce  such  a  suture  in  all  eases. 

The  cut  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  was  separated 
from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  jaw-bone  is  now  accurately  sutured  to 
the  corresponding  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  was  separated 
from  the  outer  aspect,  except  for  a  short  space  behind,  through  which 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  drained;  these  eutures  should  be  of  silk, 
knotted  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  the  ends  left  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  of  their  ready  removal  later. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  interrupted  sutures 
cxce])t  at  the  posterior  part  where  the  drain  emerges. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  drainage,  the  wound  is  loosely 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  reaching  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
Thia  may  be  removed  after  a  few  days,  when  a  sinus  is  oBtablished 
Uirongh  which  all  secrotions  from  the  mouth  may  find  exit. 

Xetection  of  Half  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw.  —  A  strong, 
thick  Buture  is  passed  through  Ihe  tongue  for  use  as  a  tractor,  if 
this  becomes  necessary.  .\n  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  body  of  the  jaw  from  the  middle  line  in  front  to  the 
junction  of  the  body  and  ramus  just  beyond  the  last  molar,  behind; 
this  incision  penetrates  to  the  linne.  In  many  cases  the  facial  artery, 
where  it  curves  over  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  just 
in  front  of  the  masseter,  is  divided;  but  frequently  this  may  be 
avoided.  If  the  vessel  is  cut  it  must  be  clamped  and  ligated.  There 
may  be  added  anteriorly  a  vertical  incision  which  splits  the  lower 
lip  in  the  middle  line;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  unnecessary,  and  should 
be  avoided. 

With  the  elevator  or  knife,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  soft  parts  arc  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
of  tile  jaw,  finally  cutting  through  the  mucous  membrane  close  to 
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the  teeth  and  thus  entering  Ihe  mouth  and  exposing  the  onlnr  bi 
face  of  the  Ixidy  nf  llie  bone  and  the  teeth. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  now  perforated,  anteriorly,  near  the 
middle  line,  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  and,  after  ex- 
tracting a  tooth,  the  GigH  or  chain  saw  is  introduced,  being  carried 
around  the  jaw  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle,  and  tlic 
bone  is  then  sawn  through;  this  section  should  be  made  to  the  side 
of  the  middle  line  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  to  the  symphysis.  If  the  end  o£  the  divided 
bone  bleeds,  this  may  be  controlled  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the 
canal  which  contains  the  nutrient  artery.  The  end  of  that  half  of 
the  bone  which  is  to  be  excised  is  seized  with  the  bone  forceps  and 
drawn  strongly  outward,  thus  putting  Ihe  soft  parts  attached  to  its 
inner  surface  {floor  of  the  mouth)  upon  the  stretch.  These  parts 
are  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  as  far  ba«k  as  the 
junction  of  the  body  with  the  ramus — beyond  the  last  molar  tooth. 
This  may  be  done  bluntly  with  an  elevator,  separating  subperios- 
teally,  or,  if  this  is  contra-indicated  on  account  of  the  character  of 
the  disease,  the  soft  parts,  including  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be 
simply  cut  away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife.  After  having  thus 
stripped  the  body  of  the  bone  of  its  soft  parts,  both  upon  its  outer 
and  its  inner  or  buccal  surface,  the  saw  is  applied  just  behind  the 
last  molar  tooth  and  the  bone  cut  through.  This  may  be  done  with 
the  chain  or  Gigli  saw  or  with  a  narrow  metacarpal  saw.  While  the 
bono  is  being  divided  it  should  be  drawn  well  downward  with  the_^ 
bone  forceps. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone  is  controlled  wi) 
a  plug  of  catgut,  which  is  packed  into  the  orifice  of  the  dental  cai 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  was  separated  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  segment  of  bone  which  has  been  resected,  is  sutured 
to  the  cut  edge  of  the  parts  which  were  separated  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bone.  This  closes  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and 
may  be  done  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  tied  within  the  mouth, 
the  ends  being  Jeft  long  so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  part,  leaving  the  posterior 
end  open  for  drainage.  It  is  probably  wise,  in  most  cases,  to  leave 
a  small  opening  through  the  raucous  membrane  also,  so  that  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  drained;  in  this  case  the  gauze,  which 
IB  introduced  into  the  posterior  portion  of  the  skin  incision,  is  packed 
into  the  mouth. 
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B«Bection  of  the  Entire  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — This  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  preceding  operation,  but  special  care  must  be  exercised 
to  guard  against  the  tongue  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx  after 
the  attachment  of  the  muBcles,  which  pull  it  forward,  have  been 
separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphysis.  This  accident 
may  be  presented  by  passing  a  ligature  through  the  tip  of  the  totigue 
by  which  traction  may  be  made.  There  is  also  considerable  danger 
of  the  tongue  dropping  back  and  obstritcting  the  breathing  after  the 
operation,  and  this  accident  might  easily  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient;  so  that  the  tractor  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
tongue  and  fiied  outside. 

The  jaw-bone  is  divided  in  the  middle  line,  and  then  each  half 
is  resected  separately  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation. 

Resection  of  Fart  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  7aw  in  Continaity. 
From  Within  the  Mouth. — Precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
blood  entering  the  larynx  during  the  operation  (see  "llesection  of  the 
Upper  Jaw,"  etc.).  A  mouth-gag  is  introduced  and  an  incision  is 
made  through  the  mucous  membrane  on  either  side  of  the  teeth,  anJ 
the  soft  parts  separated  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  and  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  segment  of  the  jaw-bone  that  is  to  be  excised, 
with  an  elevator.  A  tooth  is  then  extxacted  and  the  Gigli  saw  passed 
around  the  bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle  and  the 
bone  divided;  this  procedure  is  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
segment  of  bone  which  is  to  he  excised.  The  hemorrhage  from  the 
cut  ends  of  the  bone  is  controlled  by  a  plug  of  catgut  packed  into 
the  dental  canal.  The  soft  parts  may  be  separated  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone  subpenosteally,  as  above  described,  but  in  most  cases  this 
is  not  permissible  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  disease.  After 
removal  of  the  segment  of  bone  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  brought  together,  at  least  in  part,  by  interrupted  silk  sutures. 
A  small  opening  may  he  made  externally  through  the  skin  fur 
drainage. 

If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  resected,  necessitating  the 
separation  of  the  tongue  muscles  from  the  symphysis,  proper  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  tongue  dropping  back  upi>n 
the  epiglottis  and  larynx.  The  operation  done  from  within  the 
mouth  is  ordinarily  rather  disadvantageous,  as  it  is  rather  diRicult 
to  properly  drain  the  wound  afterward. 

Fboh  WiTiiouT.— An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  body  of  the  bone  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  bone 
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whicli  is  to  be  resected  and  reuuhing  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  ' 
UBUally  it  is  not  necessary  to  split  the  lower  lip.    The  soft  parta  are 
Beparated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone  with  the 
elevator,  if  permissible  subperiosteally,  and  the  mucous  menibraasv 
then  incised  close  to  the  teeth,  thus  opening  into  the  mouth, 
sponding  to  the  points  at  which  the  bone  is  to  bo  divided  the  teell 
are  extracted  and  incisions  made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  t 
the  bone  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  Gigli  saw;  this  is  carried  arouiri 
the  bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  full  curved  needle  and  the  boa 
then  divided.    The  segment  of  bone,  which  has  been  thus  loosened 
and  to  the  inner  aspect  of  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  floor  of  th< 
mouth  are  still  attached,  is  seized  with  the  bone  forwps.  and  th^ 
soft  parts  (mucous  membrane  and  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  moutl^ 
are  then  separated  with  the  elevator  or  cut  with  the  knife  close  t 
the  surface  of  the  bone  and  near  its  alveolar  margin. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bone  may  he  controlled  by  plugging  it! 
nutrient  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut. 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  was  separated  from  the  outB 
surface  of  the  resected  segment,  is  united  to  that  which  was  eept^ 
rated  from  the  inner  surface  with  several  interrupted  silk  sulurei 
tied  within  the  mouth,  in  this  way  closing  in  the  cavity  of  tbd 
mouth.    The  external  wound  ia  partly  closed  and  drained. 

If  the  part  resected  corresponds  to  the  anterior  portion  of  tbi 
body  of  the  jaw-bone,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  tongue  by  pasain 
a  silk  suture  through  its  tip. 

Resection  of  Fart  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw  (Not  ThroQifli 
Entire  Thickness,  Not  in  Continuity). — Practically  as  described  in 
the  preceding  operation,  working  either  from  within  the  mouth  OTj 
without.     The  operation  consists  in  resecting  the  diseased  part  < 
the  bone  and  leaving  a  portion  of  the  body,  of  greater  or  less  thictel 
ness,  as  a  bridge  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  bone  and  prevent' 
deformity,  and  to  facilitate  the  application  of  an  apparatus.     The 
removal  of  the  bone  may  be  effected  with  a  chisel  or  with  the  cutting 
bone  forceps.    This  operation  ia  but  seldom  practiced. 

Selection  of  Temporo-maxillary  Articnlation. — This  operatia 
consists,  as  a  rule,  in  the  extirpation  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jai 
The  interarticular  cartilage  and  the  glenoid  cavity  are  not  interfere 
with  in  moat  eases.  The  operation  ia  performed  for  ankylosis  t 
disease  of  the  joint.  It  mny  be  found  necessary  to  resect  the  joint  o 
both  sides. 
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An  an^lar  incision  is  employed.  The  descending  arm  cora- 
tnencee  at  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  about  three-quarter  inch 
Ulterior  to  the  tragus  and  passes  downward  for  a  distance  of  about 
one  inch.  This  incision  lies  in  front  of  the  temporal  artery  and 
should  not  reach  low  enough  to  injure  Stenson's  duct  or  the  facial 
nerve.  These  latter  structures  rest  upon  the  raasseter  muscle  and 
pass  from  behind  forward  below  and  parallel  with  the  zygoma.  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  incision  another  is  carried  forward 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  for  a  distance  of  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  flap,  consisting  of  skin  and 
fat,  18  reflected  downward  and  strongly  retracted,  exposing  the  upper 
pert  of  the  maseeter  muscle.  With  a  blunt  hook  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  wound,  including  the  anterioT  margin  of  the  parotid  gland 
and  temporal  artery,  etc.,  is  retracted  backward. 

The  joint  is  exposed  by  detaching  the  masseter  muscle  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  to  a  sufficient  extent  with  the  peri- 
osteum elevator.  The  capsule  is  incised  in  a.  vertical  direction  and 
also  detached  with  the  elevator.  The  condyle  is  thus  exposed  and 
may  be  removed  by  dividing  the  neck  close  to  the  articular  surface 
with  the  chisel  or  Gigli  saw.  The  condyle  is  seized  with  small  bone- 
forceps  and  any  remaining  soft  parts  cut  close  to  the  bone  and  the 
condyle  thus  removed.  It  is  desirable  to  leave  as  much  of  the  tendon 
of  the  external  pterygoid  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bone  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  advisable  in  most  cases,  especially  of  disease,  to  estab- 
lish temporary  drainage  by  leaving  a  thin  strip  of  gauze  in  the 
wound.    The  incision  is  closed  except  where  the  drain  emerges. 

Division  of  the  Second  and  Third  Branches  of  the  Trifacial 
Nenre  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull  (Kronlein's  Modification  of  LUoke's 
Operation). — This  operation  consists  in  e.xposing  the  second  and 
third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  they  emerge  from  the  skull  and 
dividing  them  or. twisting  them  free  from  their  origin. 

An  incision  marking  out  a  rounded  skin-flap,  with  its  convexity 
downward  and  its  base  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
ETgomaUc  arch,  is  made.  It  commences  anteriorly,  one  finger's 
breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process,  and  terminates  behind, 
just  in  front  of  the  tragus  (see  Fig.  18).  This  flap,  which  consists  of 
the  akin  and  subcutaneous  fascia,  is  raised  from  the  deep .  fascia 
covering  the  parotid  gland  and  maeseter  muscle,  and  is  reflected 
□pward,  thus  exposing  the  arch  of  the  zygoma  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  temporal  fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
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arch.     The  incision  does  not  roach  low  enough  to  injure  the  faci^ 
nerve  or  Stenson's  duct.     Bleeding  pointa  are  clamped  and  ligai 
as  the  operation  progresses. 

The    temporal    fascia    attached    to   the    upper   border   of   the 
zygomatic  arch  is  incised  along  this  border  of  the  arch,  and  the  arch 
sawn  through:   first,  posteriorly  and  then  anteriorly.    Before  mak- 
ing this  division  of  the  arch  holes  should  be  drilled  for  the  purpose 
of  wiring  the  detached  segment  in  position  later.     In  dividing  the 
arch  anteriorly  it  is  necessary  to  get  well  forward  so  as  to  include 
as  much  of  the  length  of  the  arch  as  possible;  the  line  of  division 
should    not   he   from   above   directly   downward,    but   from   above 
obliquely  downward  and  forward.    This  segment  of  the  arch,  carry- 
ing the  attached  masseter  muscle  with  it,  ia  reflected  downward, 
exposing  the  eoracoid  process  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  attached  temporal  tendon.    This  process,  after  making  drill  holc^ 
for  subsequent  wiring,  is  cut  away,  the  line  of  section  extending 
from  the  deepest  part  of  the  sigmoid  notch  obliquely  downward  and 
forward  so  as  to  include  practically  all  that  part  of  the  ramus  which 
corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  tendon.    This  seg- 
ment of  bone,  carrying  the  temporal  tendon,  is  reflected  upward, 
and  held  thus  with  a  retractor.    The  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  which  passes  obli<juely  across  its  outer- 
surface,  may  now  be  recognized.    It  is  well  to  tie  the  vessel  douhl 
and  cut  it.    With  the  elevator  the  attachment  of  the  external  ptei 
goid  is  separated   from   the  under  surface   of  the  great  wing 
the    sphenoid    and    drawn   downward.      The    finger   is    introdui 
into  the  apace  above  the  upper  border  ot  the  muscle  and  ia  passed^ 
inward  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  (base  of  the  skull^j 
feeling  for  the  posterior  sharp  edge  of  the  externa!  pterygoid  plat 
and  searching  lor  the  foramen  ovale,  which  is  directly  behind  aai 
a  little  external  to  the  root  or  base  of  the  pterygoid,  process,  estemi 
pterygoid  plate.     We  should  recognize  the  thick  trunk  of  the 
ferior  maxillary,  or  third,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  it  emerj 
from  the  foramen  ovale;    directly  behind  this,  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  surrounded  by  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve,  is  seen  passing  upward  to  enter  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
BpinoBum  (see  Fig.  21).    The  inferior  maxillary  division  is  seized  with 
a  hook  and  drawn  forward  and  cut,  and  then  the  stump,  grasped  with 
a  forceps,  is  twisted  free  from  its  origin  at  the  Qasscrian  ganglion, 
Usually  the  motor  root  is  graaped  at  the  same  time  and  included 
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with  it.  We  tlieo  penetrate  into  tlie  spheno-m axillary  fossa,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  cavity,  the  superior  maxiilary,  or  second, 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  just  before  it  enters  the  infra-orbital 
canal,  is  seized  with  the  hook  and  drawn  out  and  cut,  and  then  like- 
wise twisted  away  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  Eustachian 
tube  is  located  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve, 
and,  tlierefore,  as  soon  as  this  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  accessible,  one 
fiiould  not  penetrate  deeper  into  the  wound  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  causing  infection  of  the  wound. 

The  coracoid  process  is  reunited  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  with 
a  wire  suture  and  the  segment  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is  likewise 
replaced  and  wired.    The  skin  incision  is  then  closed. 

Operationa  upon  the  Peripheral  Branches  of  the  Trifacial  Nerve. 
—  The  supra-orbital,  infra -orbital,  inferior  dental  and  lingual 
Lranches  are  sometimes  attacked  for  the  relef  of  pain. 

The  supra-orbital  and  infra-orbital  branches  may  be  exposed 
through  an  incision  above  or  below  the  orbit. 

The  inferior  dental  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  in  the 
aide  of  the  month,  reaching  from  behind  the  upper  to  behind  the  lower 
last  molar  tooth.  The  finger  is  inserted,  through  the  incision,  between 
the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  spine  that 
marks  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  is  recognized.  The  nerve 
ifl  secured  with  a  blunt  hook  just  before  it  enters  the  canal,  and  is 
drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  may  then  be  stretched,  divided,  etc. 

The  lingual  nerve  may  be  divided  for  relief  of  pain  in  inoperable 
cancer  of  the  tongue.  The  nerve  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the 
floor  of  mouth  close  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  opposite  the  last 
molar  tooth.  The  nerve  is  hooked  out  of  the  incision  and  a  portion  of 
its  length  resected. 


CONQENITAL  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  FACE. 

The  Development  of  the  Face. — About  the  twelfth  dny  the 
arrangement  of  the  head  end  of  tlie  embryo  is  quite  simple.  A 
cross  section  shows  it  to  consist  of  two  tubes,  one  being  situated 
in  froat  of  the  other.  The  anterior  is  the  blind,  head  end  of  the 
alimentary  tube:  the  future  phar)Tix.  The  posterior  is  the  enlarged 
neural  tube  which  is  later  developed  into  the  brain.  The  anterior 
vail  of  this  upper,  head  end  of  the  alimentary  tube  is  cnllerl  the 
"oral  plutc,"  and  iiinrks  the  location  of  tlie  future  mouth  and  face. 
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A  sagittal  eection  will  also  show  tins  relationship,  ancl  further  thi 
the  neural  tube  not  only  beb  behind  the  abmeiitary  tube,  but  i 
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arches  forward  above  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  like  a  hood,  over- 
riding it  anteriorly.     This  upper  part  of  the  neural  tube,  which 
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projeclB  forward  over  the  cud  of  the  alimuutary  lube,  is  called  I 
vesicle  of  the  forebrain. 
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In  the  third  week  there  may  be  seen,  upon  either  side  of  the 
bead  end  of  the  embryo,  four  transverse  plates  or  ribe  of  tissue 
which  are  eepnrated  from  one  another  by  deep  fissures,  or  clefts. 
The  thickened  plates  are  called  visceral  arches,  and  the  iiifervening 
spaces,  or  fisBures,  visceral  clefts.  Within  the  alimentary  tube,  upon 
its  inner  aspect,  there  may  be  seen  torreejionding  arches  and  clefts. 
These  arches  arc  simply  thickenings  or  ribs  in  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  bead  end  {"schlund,"  pharynx)  of  the  alimentary  tube.  Each 
mass  consists  of  mesoblast,  covered  upon  its  outer  surface  by  the 
epidermic  layer,  which  covers  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body,  and 
upon  its  inner  surface  by  the  endoderuiic  layer,  which  lines  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary  tube.  Between  the  arches, 
at  the  bottom  of  uny  two  opposed  clefts,  the  wall  of  tissue  is  ex- 
tremely thin;  consists  practically  of  the  outer  (epidermic)  and  the 
inner  (cndodermic)  layers.  The  uppermost  of  these  visceral  arches, 
that  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  face,  is  the  thickest.  It 
extends  forward,  and  in  front,  where  it  is  narrower,  unites  in  the 
middle  line,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  mandib- 
ular arch,  which  represents  the  future  lower  jaw.  The  second  arch 
is  less  prominent  than  the  first,  and  as  it  passes  forward  is  directed 
somewhat  upward.  This  second  arch  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the 
middle  line.  The  third  and  fourth  arches  are  still  le?s  prominent 
and  still  shorter.  These  lower  three  arches  do  not  join  with  their 
fellows  across  the  middle  line  iu  front,  hut  are  continued  into  the 
plate  of  tissue  which  forms  the  front  wall  of  the  (schlund)  pharynx. 
From  above  downward  these  archee  overlap  and  partially  conceal 
each  other;  so  that  the  third  and  fourth,  especially  the  fourth,  are 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  tirst  and  second.  The  uppermost 
arch  appears  earliest.  The  appearance  of  these  arches  is  the  first 
indication  that  marks  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the 
face. 

Owing  to  the  progressive  growth  of  the  visceral  arches,  which 
causes  a  thickening  of  the  parts  that  immediately  adjoin  the  area 
already  mentioned  as  the  oral  plate,  and  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  prominent  overhanging  forebrain  vesicle  (neural  tube)  above, 
the  oral  plate  becomes  relatively  depressed,  and  we  have  thus,  in 
its  stead,  a  distinct  fossa,  which  is  called  the  oral  pit.  The  oral  pit 
ifl  bounded  above  by  the  overhanging  forebrain  vesicle  and  below 
and  upon  the  sides  by  the  first  visceral  arches.  These  are  the  parts 
which  immediately  surround  the  oral  pit  and  which  are  finally  de- 
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veloped  into  the  face;  the  oral  pit  represents  the  future  oral  ami 
□aeal  cavities. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  visceral  arches  are  not  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  face. 

The  next  change  noticed  in  the  parts  about  the  oral  pit  18  the 
appearance  of  a  thick,  rounded  mass  or  process  upon  the  upper  back 
part  of  the  first  vieceral  arch  of  either  side;  this  is  called  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  process.     Above,  corresponding  to  the  upper  margin 
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of  the  oral  pit,  there  appears  a  single  hroad  process,  which  is  devel- 
oped bj  the  forward  and  downward  growth  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  vesicle  of  the  forebrain;  this  is  called  the  frontal  process  or 
frontal  plate,  and  is  really  a  prolongation  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
vesicle  of  the  forehrain;  it  grows  downward  and  plays  a  verj  im- 
portant rSle  in  the  development  of  the  face.  At  this  stage  the  oral 
pit  is  a  five-sided,  deep  fossa,  bounded  above  by  the  frontal  process 
or  frontal  plate,  below  by  the  mandibular  arch  (inferior  masillaij 
processes),  and  upon  each  side  b,y  the  superior  maxillary  process. 
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The  eyes  are  located  one  upon  either  side  of  the  head,  and  are 
bounded  below  by  the  upper  back  pjirt  of  the  superior  maxillary 
procesB  and  icternally  by  the  outer  border  of  the  frontal  process. 

The  frontal  process,  frontal  plate,  is  broad,  and  consists  of  a 
middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal  process,  and  two  lateral  portions, 
the  lateral  nasal  procesHGs. 


Between  LX  Bad 


L 


The  middle  nasal  process  is  quite  broad,  and  its  lower  free 
border  is  deeply  notched  in  the  middle.  The  lateral  nasal  process, 
one  on  either  end  of  the  frontal  process,  is  separated  from  the  middle 
nssal  process  by  a  deep  notch,  the  olfactory  groove;  the  floor  of 
each  olfactory  groove  is  intimately  related  with  the  base  of  the 
cerebral  Tesicle:    organ  of  emelL 
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During  the  fourth  week  the  plate  of  tissue  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  oral  pit  becomes  very  thin,  consisting  only  of  the  epider- 
mic and  endodermic  layers.  It  is  called  the  "rachenhaut  of  Remak/* 
or  the  pharyngeal  membrane,  and  during  this  week  ruptures  and  so 
establishes  a  communication  from  without  with  the  alimentary  tube 
— pharynx. 

Somewhat  later,  about  the  fifth  week,  we  find  that  the  yarious 
processes  have  approached  each  other,  and  the  appearance  begins 


Fig.  2s.— Embryo  about  Fourth  Week,  seen  from  Side.    1,  2,  3,  4.  Tiaceral 

arches  with  clefts  between  them. 


to  suggest  the  ultimate  conformation  of  the  face.  The  superior 
maxillary  processes  are  nearer  the  middle  line,  the  whole  frontal 
process  is  longer,  and  its  separation  into  a  middle  and  two  lateral 
portions  is  still  more  pronounced  on  account  of  the  increased  depth 
of  the  olfactory  grooves.  The  eyes  are  fairly  well  bounded,  but  are 
still  located  upon  the  side  of  the  head. 

About  the  seventh  week  we  note  that  the  superior  maxillary 
process,  in  part,  has  become  fused  with  the  lateral  nasal  process 
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of  the  frontal  plate;  this  line  of  fusion  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  tear-duet.  If  union  does  not  occur  along  this  line^  we  have 
a  so-called  orbito-nasal  or  oblique  facial  cleft.  The  eye  is  entirely 
surrounded  and  is  placed  more  to  the  front  of  the  face.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  is  still  notched 
in  the  center  and  broad;  the  extremities  of  this  middle  nasal  process 
have  become  fused  with  the  lowest  and  most  internal  part  of  the 
superior  maxillary  process,  and  by  this  union  the  upper  lip  is  formed 


Fig.  Lit.— Embryo  about  Eighth  Week.    Development  of  face  weU  advanced. 

and  at  the  same  time  the  olfactory  grooves  are  bounded  below,  and 
are  thus  converted  into  round  openings:  the  nostrils.  If  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  process  and  middle  portion  of  the  frontal  plate, 
middle  nasal  process,  fail  to  unite,  we  have,  as  a  result,  a  cleft  in 
the  lip, — harelip;  this  may  or  may  not  reach  into  the  opening  of 
the  nostril:  i.e.,  may  be  complete  or  incomplete  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  parts  have  failed  to  unite. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  superior  maxillary  process  becomes  par- 
tially united  with  the  upper  border  of  the  mandibular  process,  the 
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inferior  maxillary  process,  which  has  also  become  thickened,  and 
in  this  way  the  size  of  the  mouth  in  much  diminished.  If  this  union 
falls  short  of  normal  we  have  a  characteristic  deformity:  macrostoma 
or  transverse  facial  cleft.  The  face,  as  a  whole,  is,  therefore,  at  this 
period  closed  in,  but  the  nostrils  are  still  far  apart,  the  nofe  broad,, 
and  perfectly  flat  and  directed  forward,  and  the  upper  lip  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  This  type  of  face  often  persists,  aaH 
we  then  have  a  peculiar  "pug  face." 

The  openings  for  the  exturnal  auditory  meatus  are  seen  lo« 
down  upon  either  side  of  the  head. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  the  remains  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  first  visceral  cleft:  i.e.,  that  between  the  first  and  second 
arches.  The  margins  of  the  orifice  of  the  auditory  canal  later  be- 
come nodulated;  these  nodules  coalesce,  and  in  this  way  the  auricle 
is  formed.  The  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanum  are  the  remains 
of  the  corresponding  first  internal  cleft  (from  pharyns).  The  ear- 
drum represents  the  point  where  the  epiderm,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  cleft,  and  the  endoderm,  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  cleft,  have 
coalesced  with  each  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  eyes  are  located  toward 
the  front  of  the  face.  The  nose  is  still  broad  and  flat,  although  the 
nostrils  are  rather  closer  together.  The  upper  lip.  representing  the 
middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  frontal  plate,  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  fairly  well 
closed  in  by  the  upper  and  lower  lips. 

To  recapitulate:  The  first  visceral  arch  is  eventually  developed 
into  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  and  the  adjoining  soft  parts,  includ- 
ing the  lower  lip  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  assists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tongue.  The  superior  maxillary  process  of  the  first 
visceral  arch  is  developed  into  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the 
adjoining  soft  parts,  including  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  The  frontal 
plate,  its  lateral  portion,  the  lateral  nasal  process,  forms  the  aide  of 
the  nose,  including  the  nasal  bones;  its  middle  portion,  the  middle 
nasal  process,  forms  the  bridge  of  integument  between  the  nostrils, 
reaching  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip,  and  Ihe  cartilagi- 
nous and  bony  portions  of  the  nasal  septum  (vomer  and  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid);  also  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  lip  and 
intermaxillary  bone. 

The  intermaxillary  bone  was  firat  described  by  the  poet  Qoethe. 
It  is  a  small,  wedge-shaped,  bony  process  which  is  attached  to  tlw 
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anterior  end  of  the  vomer  and  fita  into  a  correeponding  trinngular 
space  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate,  and  carriea  the  four 
inciaor  teeth.  The  line  of  union  between  this  bone  and  the  palatal 
pTocesaes  of  the  superior  maxillary  may  often  be  plainly  Been  in  the 
adult  upper  jaw-bone.  The  anterior  palatine  canal  markB  the  junc- 
tion of  theae  parts.  A  non-united,  abnormally  placed  intermaxillary 
[Ue  often  complicates  harrlip. 


FormBtion  of  the  Palate. — The  superior  maxillary  process  of 
either  side  gives  ott,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  a  shelf-like  process:  the 
palate  process.  These  processes  gradually  grow  toward  the  middle 
iine  and  unite  with  each  other,  and  thus  form  the  hard  and  Boft 
paUt«,  the  union  taking  place  from  before  backward,  the  uvula  being 
elMt  part  to  unite.    Union  between  the  palatal  procesaea  ie  com- 
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plete  at  aljout  the  eleventh  week.  With  the  formation  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  the  nasal  cavity  is  separated  from  the  oral,  or  mouth, 
cavity.  Failure  of  union  between  the  palatal  procesaea  gives  rise 
to  the  various  degrees  of  cleft  palate.  In  front,  where  the  two  halves 
of  the  hard  palate  Join  with  the  intermaiillary  bone,  there  are  a 
Buture  line  and  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

The  vomer  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  are  de- 
veloped from  the  middle  portion — the  middle  nasal  process — of  the 
frontal  plate,  and  divide  the  nasal  cavity  into  two  parts.  The  junc- 
tion between  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  and  the  hard  palate 
occurs  after  the  two  palatal  processes  have  united  with  each  other 
in  the  middle  line.  The  nasal  cavity  opens  in  front  upon  the  face 
through  the  nostrils  and  behind  into  the  pharynx  through  the  poste- 
rior nares. 

The  Teeth. — The  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  become 
prominent,  and  in  this  way  form  the  alveolar  processes;  the  epithe- 
lium covering  these  processes  becomes  invaginated, — dips  down  into 
the  substance  of  the  processes, — and  from  this  the  teeth  are  formed. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  developed  from  the  first  visceral  arch. 

The  Tongue. — The  tongue  is  developed,  its  anterior  portion  from 
the  first  arch  and  its  posterior  portion  from  the  second  and  third 
arches.  The  anterior  part — the  body  and  tip — is  developed  from  a 
tubercle  which  appears  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  first  arch.  The  back  part,  the  root,  is  devel- 
oped in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  from  the  wall  of  the  pharyni, 
from  two  tubercles  at  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  arches. 
These  two  parts  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  become 
joined,  the  line  of  union  being  indicated  by  the  V-shaped  row  o( 
papillte  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  adult  tongue.  At  the  apex  of  the  V 
there  is  a  dimple,  the  foramen  cfficum,  which  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  parts  of  which  the  tongue  is  formed.  As  the  tongue 
is  developed,  it  increases  rapidly  in  size,  occupying  the  mouth  cavity 
and  projecting  up  into  the  future  nasal  cavity.  As  the  palalal 
processes  grow  inward  to  meet  each  other  in  the  middle  line,  how- 
ever, the  tongue  is  gradually  forced  down  into  the  mouth  cavity 
proper,  where  it  belongs. 

Deformities  of  the  Pace.— These  consist  of  abnormal  clefts  and 
atresias,  which  may  he  partial  or  complete. 

Clefts  are  due  to  the  entire  or  partial  absence  of  normal  union 
between  the  original  embryonal  processes  by  whose  coalescence  the. 
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face  is  formed.  Atresias  are  caused,  on  the  other  hand,  by  excessive 
union,  beyond  the  normal,  between  these  processed  and  as  a  result 
we  get  a  partial  or  complete  closure  of  the  facial  orifices:  mouth, 
nostrils,  and  eyes.  Still  further,  the  union  between  the  processes 
may  occur  to  its  normal  extent,  but  the  lines  of  union  may  remain 
permanently  marked  by  cicatricial  seams  or  irregular  tags  and 
nodules. 

The  failure  of  the  embryonal  processes  properly  to  coalesce, 


Fig.  31.— Diagram  of  Congenital  Facial  ClefU.  Shaded  portions  indleatt 
the  location  of  the  different  congenital  flasures.  HL,  harelip;  IM,  Inferior 
maxillary  process;  LN,  *,  lateral  nasal  process  of  frontal  plate;  LN,  lateral 
nasal  cleft;  M.N.,  middle  nasal  process  of  frontal  plate;  OF,  ohlique  facial 
cleft;  8Mt  superior  maxillary  process;  TF,  transrerse  facial  cleft;  *,  lower 
part  of  lateral  nasal  process  which  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  upper 
lip,  but  not  of  its  red  border;  the  free  red  margin  of  the  lip  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  nasal  process  (MN)  and  tho  lower 
part  of  the  superior  maxillary  process  iSM), 


with  the  resulting  clefts,  is  really  due  to  the  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  processes  themselves;  they  are  deficient:  i.e.,  too  small 
to  meet  each  other,  and  hence  the  clefts.  The  clefts  vary  in  degree 
from  narrow,  incomplete  fissures  to  widely  gaping  spaces.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  clefts  may  be  smooth  or  they  may  be  irregular  and  marked 
by  nodular  processes,  tags,  etc. 

The  congenital  deformities  of  the  face  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  groups: — 
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(A)  Those  in  which  the  frontal  plate  or  process  is  concerned. 
TTnder  this  heading  we  have: — 

1.  Lateral  clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  alveolar  process;  clefta 
of  the  palate  may  also  be  conveniently  included  in  this  group. 

8.  Median  clefts  or  notches  of  the  upper  lip  and  deformities  of 
the  nose. 

3,  Notching  of  the  wing  of  the  nose. 

4.  Oblique  facial  fissures,  etc. 

(B)  Those  in  which  the  first  viscera!  arch  is  involved.  In  tbii 
group  we  have: — 

1.  Transverse  facial  fissures. 

2.  Median  fissures  of  the  lower  lip,  lower  jaw,  and  tongue. 

3.  Deformities  of  the  low*r  jaw. 

DeformitieB  in  Which  the  Frontal  Plate  is  Concerned.  Lateral 
Clefts  op  the  Upper  Lip  and  of  the  Alveoub  Process  and 
Cleft  Palate. — Clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  alveolar  process  depend 
upon  imperfect  union  of  the  middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process, 
of  the  frontal  plate  with  the  corresponding  lower  portion  of  the 
superior  maxillary  processes:  to  failure  of  the  intermaxillary  bone 
and  its  accompanying  soft  parts  to  unite  with  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  face.  These  clefts  are  always  lateral  and  may  be  present  on 
one  or  both  sides.  Clefts  of  the  palate  (hard  and  soft)  depend  upon 
non-union,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  palatal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  process  of  either  side  with  each  other.  These  clefts  are 
median  when  the  processes  of  both  sides  are  at  fault.  If  the  palatal 
process  of  one  side  only  is  involved,  the  fissure  will  be  present  upon 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  palatal  process  of  tha 
other  side  being  joined  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  thug 
shutting  off  the  nasal  cavity,  on  that  side,  from  the  mouth. 

If  union  has  failed,  on  both  aides,  between  the  middle  process  of 
the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  and  the  correaponding  part 
of  the  superior  maxillary  process  of  either  side  (double  harelip  and  fis- 
sure of  the  alveolar  process)  ami  between  the  palatal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  processes  of  either  side  (cleft  of  the  hard  and  soft 
palate),  we  have  the  most  extreme  variety  of  this  group  of  deformt-< 
ties.  There  are  found  all  degrees  of  this  variety  of  deformity  from! 
this  exaggerated  form  down  to  a  mere  notching  of  the  upper  lipj 
(incomplete  harelip)  or  bifurcation  of  the  uvula. 

Harelip. — This  condition  may  be  incomplete  or  complete. 

Incomplete  harelip  consists  in  a  vertical  notch  in  the  free 
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gin  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  located  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line 
between  the  middle  segment  and  the  lateral  segment  of  the  lip.  It 
varies  in  depth  from  a  barely  noticeable  notch  to  a  deep  fissure 
which  may  extend  almost  through  the  entire  lip,  leaving  but  a  nar- 
row bridge  of  integument  separating  the  angle  of  the  notch  from 
the  nostril. 

In  complete  harelip  the  fissure  extends  all  the  way  through  the 
upper  lip  into  the  nostril.  It  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of  the 
alveolar  process  and  with  cleft  palate.  The  nose  is  apt  to  be  un- 
usually broad  and  flattened,  the  wing  of  the  nose,  on  the  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  cleft,  being  carried  outward  away  from  the  middle 
line.    These  deformities  may  involve  one  or  both  sides.    If  double. 


Fig.  32.  ^Double  Complete  Harelip. 

those  of  the  two  sides  may  differ  from  each  other,  the  fissure  on  one 
8ide  may  be  complete,  that  of  the  other  side  incomplete,  or  those  of 
both  sides  may  be  complete.  They  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of 
the  alveolar  process  and  with  cleft  palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone 
often  being  small  and  misplaced  forward.  The  entire  middle  seg- 
ment of  the  lip  may  be  absent,  together  with  the  intermaxillary  bone 
and  the  vomer.  In  this  case  the  upper  lip  shows  a  broad,  median 
space,  which  opens  into  the  nasal  cavity. 

Cleft  of  the  Alveolar  Process. — With  harelip,  as  already  men- 
tioned, there  may  also  be  present  a  cleft  of  the  alveolar  process, 
and  this  may  vary  from  a  narrow,  incomplete  fissure  to  a  broad,  open 
space;  it  may  be  unilateral  or  double,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
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cleft  palate.  If  there  is  no  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  the  cleft  of  the 
alveolar  process  terminates  at  the  anterior  palatine  foramen:  the 
meeting  point  of  the  palatal  process  of  either  side  and  the  inter- 
maxillary bone.  If  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process  involves  both 
sides,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  which  is  continuous  with  the  front 
of  the  vomer,  may  be  placed  forward  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
alveolar  process,  especially  if  cleft  palate  is  also  present;  so  that  it 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  upper  lip  seem  to  be  suspended 
from  the  point  of  the  nose.  In  this  case  the  lower  tegumentary  part 
of  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  absent,  the  soft  parts  which  represent 
the  middle  part  of  the  lip  being  continued  directly  with  the  tip  of 
the  nose.    This  advancement  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  due  to  the 


Fig.  ^'^.— Harelip  with  (A)  Advanced  Intermaxillary  Portion. 

unrestricted  forward  growth  of  the  vomer,  which  is  not  inhibited  as 
is  normally  the  case  when  it  is  joined  to  the  palatal  processes.  If 
the  cleft  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  hard 
palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  as  it  is  carried  forward  by  the  growth 
of  the  vomer,  is  apt  to  become  markedly  twisted  upon  its  long  axis, 
so  that  its  anterior  surface,  instead  of  being  directed  forward,  looks 
almost  directly  toward  the  normal  side  of  the  face,  presenting  its 
prominent  sharp  lateral  edge  anteriorly.  The  intermaxillary  seg- 
ment may  be  entirely  absent,  as  already  mentioned. 

Cleft  Palate, — The  presence  of  a  longitudinal  fissure  which  may 
involve  the  hard  or  soft  palate  or  both.  It  is  caused  by  a  failure 
of  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  processes  to  meet 
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ill  llie  middle  line  and  coalesce.  In  these  cases  the  base  ot  the 
skull  may  be  uoueually  broad  and  the  pterygoid  proct'sses  unnsuatly 
fnr  apart. 

Cleft  of  (he  Hard  Pnhile. — This  may  bo  unilateral  or  donble. 
If  one-sided,  (he  palatal  process  of  the  normal  side  is  seen  to  be 
united  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  sliutting  off  that  side 
of  the  nasal  cavity  from  the  mouth,  while  upon  the  affected  side 
the  palatal  process  is  deficient  and  falls  short  of  meeting  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  there  is  thus  left  an  opening  which  leads 
into  the  corresponding  half  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  double  cleft 
palate  both  palatal  processes  are  deficient,  and  the  lower  free  edge 
of  the  vomer  may  be  seen  between  the  separated  edges  of  the  cleft. 


Usually  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  does  not  reach  low  enough 
to  present  itself  in  the  fissure  between  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and 
the  cleft  thus  has  the  appearance  of  a  median  cleft  when  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  bilateral,  or  double,  cleft. 

At  times  we  may  find  the  palatal  processes  of  either  side  prop- 
erly united  with  each  other,  but  the  vomer  fails  to  grow  down  suffi- 
ciently far  to  articulate  with  them,  and  there  is  thus  left  a  space 
below  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  through  which  the  two  sides  of 
the  nasal  cavity  communicate  with  each  other.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  vomer  does  not  play  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
hard  palate. 

Cleft  of  the  hard  palate  ends  anteriorly,  either  at  the  anterior 
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palatine  foramen,  wliich  marks  the  point  i\f  junction  brfwpen  the^ 
inteminxillarj  bone  ami  the  palfltal  prwcsses  of  the  Bupt-rior  maxil- 
laries.  or  else  it  is  conibinrd  n-itji  a  single  or  donble  cleft  of 
alveolar  process  and  liarolip.  Lt  usually  ends,  posteriorly,  in  ( 
of  the  soft  palate. 

In  cleft  palate,  especially  if  double,  the  forward  ^owth  of  th( 
vomer  is  unrestricted  on  account  of  its  not  being  joined 
palatal  procesaes.  and  by  this  forward  growth  the  intermtixillarx. 
bone  and  its  corresponding  soft  parts  may  be  carried  forward  beyond 
the  line  of  the  alveolar  proeesscs,  the  intermaxillary  bone  often  being- 
bent  upward  or  twisted  upon  its  long  axis  (see  Fig.  34),  Thia  ad«' 
vancement  of  these  parts  adds  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  cor- 
recting the  deformity. 

CUfl  of  Ihe  Soft  Palate.— The  (iasure  extends  from  the  tip  of  the 
uvula  for  a  varying  distance  into  the  soft  palate.  It  may  be  simply 
a  bifurcation  of  the  uvula,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  extends  all  the  way 
through  the  soft  palate  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard 
palate  or  for  some  distance  into  the  hard  palate.  It  may  be  com- 
bined with  a  lateral  or  double  cleft  of  the  hard  palate.  As  is  the 
case  with  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  there  is  not  only  a  simple  lack 
of  union  between  the  two  halves  of  the  palate,  but  an  actual  defi- 
ciency of  tissue  which  prevents  tEie  parts  from  meeting  and  coalescing 
in  the  middle  line,  and  this  fact  is  important  io  considering  the 
operative  treatment  of  this  condition. 

With  the  exaggerated  forms  of  cleft  palate  there  is  frequently 
associated  imperfect  development  of  the  middle  nasal  process  of  the 
frontal  plate  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent:  the  interraasillary  bone 
may  be  absent,  with  or  without  absence  of  the  vomer.  If  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  etc.,  are  absent,  we  have  a  median  cleft  of  the  upper 
lip,  or,  better,  a  double  harelip  with  absence  of  its  middle  segment; 
and  this  condition  is  usually  aesociated  with  a  broad  cleft  in  the 
hard  and  soft  palate,  and  the  nose  may  be  soft  and  flattened,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  nasal  septum,  etc.  This  condition 
is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  defective  cerebral  development. 

Median  Clefts  and  Notches  of  the  Upper  Lip. — These  de- 
formities depend  upon  exaggeration  and  persistence  of  the  embryonal 
notch  of  the  middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  front&l 
plate  and  failure  of  the  nostrils  to  approach  each  other.  These 
defects  are  much  less  frequent  than  the  preceding.  There  may  be 
eimply  a  notch  or  fissure  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  reaching  part 
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way  through,  or  this  may  be  combined  with  a  grooving  or  furrow  upon 
the  point  and  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  a  wide  separation  between 
the  nostrils.  This  condition  may  be  so  pronounced  that  the  nose 
appears  to  consist  of  two  halves  completely  separated  from  each 
other  and  each  containing  one  nostril.  Instead  of  this  extreme 
degree  of  deformity  the  nose  may  be  simply  flattened,  the  bridge  de- 
pressed^ the  nostrils  far  apart  and  looking  directly  forward:  ''dog 
nose.'^  The  fissure  in  the  upper  lip  instead  of  simply  notching  the 
lip  may  extend  completely  through  the  whole  lip  and  into  the  inter- 
maxillary bone.  This  variety  of  deformity  may  also  be  represented 
by  a  fistula  of  the  tip  or  dorsum  of  the  nose. 

Lateral  Nasal  Clefts. — These  occur  with  or  without  harelip 
and  cleft  palate;  the  notch  or  fissure  involves  the  wing  of  the  nose. 
If  they  extend  upward  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  side 


lis.  :i&— Oblique  Facial  Cleft  Extending  Into  the  Temporo-frontal  Region. 

of  the  nose^  they  terminate  above,  not  in  the  inner  canthus,  but  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye;  they  represent  the 
embryonal  notch  between  the  middle  and  lateral  nasal  processes  of 
the  frontal  plate.  Fissures  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  that  resemble 
these,  but  terminate  above  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  are 
varieties  of  oblique  facial  clefts. 

Oblique  Facial  Clefts. — Failure  of  normal  union  between  the 
lateral  process  of  the  frontal  plate  and  the  superior  maxillary  process 
of  the  first  visceral  arch.  They  correspond  to  the  embryonal  orbito- 
nasal line  of  coalescence.  These  deformities  may  be  very  extensive 
or  slight:  one-sided  or  double.  They  commence  below  at  the  edge 
of  the  upper  lip,  and,  after  splitting  this  at  the  usual  harelip  site, 
extend  upward  through  the  cheek,  alongside  of  the  wing  of  the  nose, 
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not  into  the  nostril^  like  harelip,  and  terminate  above,  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  eye  (lower  lid)  or  inner  canthus.  They  may  extend 


Fig.  86.— Incomplete  Oblique  Facial  Cleft  The  edge  of  the  upper  llt>  It 
notched  and  a  cicatricial  line  extends  across  the  cheek  to  the  lower  eyelid, 
which  is  eYertcd. 

beyond  the  orbit,  from  its  outer  corner,  upward  and  outward  into 
the  fronto-temporal  region  of  the  skull.    They  vary  from  a  narrow 


Fig.  37.— Transvorao    Facial    Cleft 


fissure  or  incomplete  notch  to  a  wide,  gaping  fissure,  between  the 
edges  of  which  is  the  eyeball.    This  class  of  deformity  is  frequently 
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repreaented  in  its  simpleat  form  by  a  notch  or  coloboma  of  the  lower 
or  opper  eyelid.  Instead  of  a  fissure,  this  deformity  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  cicatricial,  nodulated  seam,  indicating  the  orbito-nasal 
junction. 

Deformities  in  Which  the  Fint  Visceral  Arch  ii  Concerned. 
Tbansterse  Facial  Clests,  etc. — These  are  due  to  a  failure  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  visceral  arch  and  its  supe- 
rior maxillary  process  to  coalesce  to  the  normal  extent.  This  de- 
formity may  be  unilateral  or  double.  The  cleft  extends  from  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  outward  through  the  cheek  and  exposes  the 
teeth:  macrostoma.  If  the  reverse  of  this  process  occurs,  we  may 
have  a  mouth  so  small  aa  to  require  surgical  interference:  micro- 
stoma. 

Median  Clefts  of  the  Lowes  Lip,  Lower  Jaw,  and  Tonodb, 
— These  conditions  are  very  rare.  They  are  due  to  failure  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  first  visceral  arch  (mundibu'lar  processes)  to  anite 
with  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  They  vary  from  a  slight  notch- 
ing of  the  lower  lip,  in  the  middle  line,  to  a  complete  separtition 
through  the  lower  lip,  the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  and  the 
toDgne.  The  tongue,  by  ilself,  may  be  split  or  absent  or  bound  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  cheek,  etc. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  imperfectly  developed,  rudimentary,  etc. 
It  may  be  split  in  the  middle  line  or  there  may  be  absence  of  the 
condyles,  etc.  As  the  formation  of  the  face  advances  the  jaw  ia 
gradually  protruded  forward,  and,  if  arrested,  we  have,  aa  a  result, 
the  receding  chin,  etc. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HARELIP  AND  CLEFT  PALATE.  ETC. 

Operations  for  Harelip. — In  speaking  of  harelip — if  single — the 
flap  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ia  called  the  lateral 
flap,  or  segment,  and  the  other,  the  middle;  it  the  harelip  is  double, 
one  speaks  of  the  middle  segment  and  two  lateral  segments,  the  right 
and  the  left. 

Koenig  advocates  early  operation,  within  a  few  days  after  birth. 
Trendelenburg  advises  delaying  the  operation  until  later,  operating 
between  the  third  and  sixth  months,  and,  if  very  complicated,  waiting 
still  longer.  Trendelenburg  claims  tliat  the  difficulty  in  nourishing 
the  children  is  not  a  good  ground  for  early  operation;  that  children, 
even  with  a  cleft  palate  in  addition  to  the  harelip,  can  feed  from 
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a  bottle  if  it  is  provided  with  a  nipple  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  itself^  and  especially  if  the  child  is  assisted  by  the  nurse 
holding  the  bottle.  If  the  child  is  able  to  take  the  breast  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  change  to  the  bottle  after  operation  and  the 
breast  nursing  may  still  be  continued.  At  the  time  of  operation  the 
child  should  be  free  from  intestinal  trouble,  and  there  should  be 
little  or  no  nasal  catarrh. 

For  children  under  one  year  no  anaesthetic  is  necessary;  for 
older  children  one  may  use  incomplete  chloroform  anaesthesia. 

The  child  should  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  such  a  way  that 
the  arms  and  legs  are  confined  and  then  held  upright  in  the  arms 
of  a  nurse  who  sits  opposite  tlie  operator.  The  child's  head  is 
steadied  by  an  assistant,  who  thrusts  the  head  a  little  forward  to 
prevent  the  blood  entering  the  mouth  during  the  operation. 

^  The  instruments  tliat  are  required  consist  of  a  sharp,  narrow- 
bladed  knife  with  a  •  sharp  point,  several  tenacula,  mouse-tooth 
forceps,  and  narrow-bladed  sharp-edged  scissors.  The  steps  of  the 
operation  consist  in  freshening  the  edges  of  the  cleft  and  suturing. 
In  freshening  the  edges  one  should  cut  with  a  view  to  providing 
broad,  raw  surfaces  for  apposition;  they  should  be  cut  somewhat 
obliquely,  and  more  taken  away  from  the  skin  than  from  the  mu- 
cous surface.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  controlled  by  an  assistant,  who  compresses  either  segment 
of  the  lip  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  a  clamp  may  be  applied 
on  either  side  of  the  defect  in  the  lip  (Trendelenburg).  With  the 
mouse-tooth  forceps  the  edge  of  the  defect  is  seized  and  transfixed 
with  a  knife,  and  the  incision  made  with  a  sawing  motion  and  with 
deliberation.  In  order  to  bring  the  raw  surfaces  into  apposition  it 
is  occasionally  necessary  to  liberate  the  flaps  by  cutting  them  free 
from  their  attachment  to  the  deeper  adjoining  parts:  the  alveolar 
process  and  anterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

As  suture,  several  harelip  pins  may  be  used,  each  with  a  figure-of- 
eight  coil  of  silk  floss.  Without  these  pins,  or  in  addition  to  them,  one 
may  unite  the  raw  surfaces  with  one  to  three  heavier  silk  sutures  car- 
ried in  a  straight  or  curved  needle.  These  should  penetrate  deep 
into  the  substance  of  the  lip,  down  to,  but  not  through,  the 
mucous  nuMubrane,  and  should  take  a  good  hold.  Between  these 
the  4»kin  and  nmcous  incmhrano  are  brought  accurately  togetlier, 
edge  to  edge,  with  a  number  of  su])crficial  sutures  of  rather  finer 
silk. 
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Operations  for  Incomplete  Harelip.  Simple  Freshening  of 
THE  Opposing  Edges  and  Suture. — This  plan  would  not  answer 
even  for  incomplete  harelip,  since  a  notch  would  remain  which 
would  increase  with  time  as  the  scar  contracts,  especially  if  the 
cleft  is  deep. 


F'K  38.— Simple  Paring  of  the  Edges  of 
the  Notch  for  Incomplete  Harelip. 


Fig.  39.— Imperfect  Result  After  Sim- 
ple Paring  and  Suture,  Showing  the 
Notch  sun  Present 


VoN  Qraefe  proposed  a  very  simple  method  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  apposed  edges  of  the  freshened  surfaces.  This  method 
will  answer,  however,  only  for  the  very  incomplete  defects,  and  not 
for  wide  or  complete  splits.  It  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the 
notch  by  making  a  circular  incision,  which  arches  over  the  corner  of 
the  notch. 


I    f 
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F'g.  40.— Von  Oraefe  Method  of  Paring 
an  Incomplete  Harelip  so  as  to  Increase 
the  Length  of  the  Raw  Apposed  Edges. 


Fig.  41.— Result  After  Suturing. 


Nelaton  Method. — Without  removing  any  tissue,  an  incision 
18  made  through  the  substance  of  the  lip,  around  the  comer  of  the 
notch  and  parallel  with  its  edges,  and  after  converting  this  incision 
into  a  vertical  one  its  edges  are  united  with  several  interrupted 
stitches. 
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Fig.  42.~Neiaton  Opera- 
tion for  Incomplete  Hare- 
lip.    Line  of  Incision. 


Fig.  43.— Incision  Con- 
verted into  a  PerpendicU' 
lar,  Ready  for  Suture. 


'^••**nV«v#».'* 


Fig.      44.— Result      After 
Suture. 


Malgaigne  proposed  to  close  the  defect,  especially  where  the 
defect  is  considerable,  by  making  use  of  flaps  in  addition  to  fresh- 
ening the  edges.  In  his  operation  the  tissue  is  removed  from  the 
angle  of  the  notch  only,  the  second  part  of  the  operation  consisting 
in  the  formation  of  flaps  by  simply  cutting  into  the  substance  of 
the  lip  along  either  side  of  the  defect,  commencing  near  the  angle 
and  cutting  toward  the  red  border  of  the  lip.    The  base  of  the  flap 


Fig.  45.— Malgaigne  Oper-  Fig.      46.— Flaps     Turned 

ation  for  Incomplete  Hare-  Down,    Ready    for    Suture, 
lip.     Paring  and  formation 
of  flaps. 


Fig.      47.— Result      After 
Parts  have  been  Sutured. 


should  be  no  thicker  than  the  red  of  the  lip;  otherwise  it  is  very 
difficult  to  turn  it  down.  The  tongues  of  tissue  thus  marked  out 
are  turned  down  and  sutured  together,  with  the  result  that  the  cleft 
is  not  only  filled  in,  but  a  little  tongue  of  tissue  is  left  projecting 
beyond  the  free  line  of  the  lip  to  allow  for  future  retraction. 

The  objection  to  this  operation  is  that,  on  account  of  the  con- 
siderable torsion  to  which  the  flaps  are  subjc^ctod,  their  nourishment 
is  uncertain  and  they  may  become  gangrenous,  especially  in  very 
young  children. 
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Mibault's  operation  is  an  improvement  on  Malgaignc's.  Only 
one  flap  is  made,  and  that  is  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  lateral 
segment.  The  flap  which  is  thus  formed  is  sutured  to  the  freshened 
edge  of  the  middle  segment.  This  single  flap  is  not  likely  to  become 
gangrenous  as  is  the  Malgaigne,  because  it  is  not  neceseary  to  turn 
it  down  so  far,  and,  secondly,  because  its  base  may  be  made  sulfl- 
ciently  broad  to  include  the  coronary  vessels.  In  forming  the  flap 
a  single  cut  is  made  into  the  substance  of  the  lip  proper,  striking 
well  above  the  red  margin  so  that  the  base  of  the  flap  corresponds 
to  the  lower  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  lip.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory operation.    It  has  been  modifled  by  Simon,  Eoenig,  Esmarch, 


Hagedom,  and  oihers. 


Fig.    GO.—ReBUtC   ACler   Bu- 


Operatloni  for  Complete  Harelip.  —  Cases  in  which  the  split 
extends  through  the  entire  width  of  the  lip. 

In  these  cases  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  freshen  and  prepare 
the  edges  for  suture,  but  one  must,  in  addition,  detach  the  soft 
parts,  in  order  that  the  raw  surfaces  may  be  brought  together  and 
sutured;  one  must  unite  the  whole  width  of  the  lip  from  the  nasal 
opening  down  to  its  free  border,  and  further  strive  to  correct  the 
accompanying  nasal  deformity.  It  usually  sufiicea  to  separate  the 
outer  or  lateral  segment,  that  nearer  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  from 
its  attachment  to  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Only  in  eitreme 
cases  does  it  become  necessary  to  detach  the  other  flap  as  well.  To 
separate  the  flap  from  the  underlying  bone  one  seizes  its  edge  with 
a  mouse-tooth  forceps,  and  draws  it  inward  toward  the  middle  line, 
and  forward,  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  bone.  In  this  way  the 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  whioh  attaches  the  lip  to  the  gum  is 
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put  upon  the  stretch,  and  may  be  incised  with  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
cutting  toward  the  bone  (superior  maxillary).  This  incision  is  car- 
ried sufficiently  far  and  deep  to  liberate  the  lateral  flap  and  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  nose  and  to  allow  of  the  parts  being  readily 


Fig.  51.—Wellensrhnitt  for  Complete  Harelip.  Incision  carried  around  the 
alsB  of  the  nose  in  order  to  liberate  the  segments.  Formation  of  flaps  bj  in- 
cision into  each  segment. 

apposed  without  tension.  Hemorrhage  from  this  incision  is  often 
considerable,  especially  if  it  is  neccsary  to  cut  deep,  and  this  is 
given  as  one  of  tlie  reasons  for  waiting  in  these  cases,  at  any  rate, 
until  the  third  or  fourth  month  (Trendelenburg).  The  hemorrhage, 
however,  usually  ceases  when  the  sutures  are  inserted  and  compres- 
sion applied ;  still,  any  spurting  vessels  that  are  to  be  seen  should  be 
clamped  and  ligated  with  fine  catgut. 

Occasionally,  in  order  to  free  the  flap  sufficiently  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  an  incision  around  the  wing  of  the  nose;    this, 
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Pig.  62.— Hagrdom  Oper- 
ation for  Single  Complete 
Harelip.    Lines  of  incision. 


Fig.  58.— Parts  Freshened 
and   Ready   for   Suture. 


Fig.  54.— Result  After  8n- 
ture. 


however,  is  but  seldom  necessary  (DiefTenbach's  \^ellen8clin\iii).  The 
Mirault  or  the  Ilagedorm  operation  is  usually  done  for  this  condition 
of  •complete  harelip. 

Hagedorn*s  operation  consists  in  paring  away  the  edges  of  each 
flap,  first  from  the  margin  of  the  lateral  flap, — that  nearer  the  angle 
of  tlie  mouth, — and  then  froiu  the  margin  of  the  other  flap.     A 
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horizrmtal  incisinu  is  llien  itinilc  iiitn  tin;  substance  of  tlie  I.TtorHl 
llup  aad  an  oblique  one  into  the  mc-diau  flap,  With  a  scUmii's, 
Ihu  long  slri[is  cif  vcriiiilidii  ImLili.T  «biL-li  have  been  parcii  away  from 
the  edges  of  the  flaps  arc  snipped  ofT.  Wlicti  the  parts  are  eul'urcd 
there  is  left  a  liUle  procPM  lian^in.s  from  tlie  edge  of  the  lip;  this 
retracts  in  time. 

Operation  for  Single,  Complete  Harelip  Associated  with  Cleft  of 
the  Alveolar  Process  and  Advancement  of  the  Intermaxillary  Bone. 
— In  these  cases  Ihc  intermaxillary  bone,  besides  being  mieplhiced, 
may  be  rotated  upon  its  long  axis  in  such  a  way  that  it  presents, 
anteriorly,  a  prominent,  sharp  edge,  which  would  greatly  interfere 
with  the  healing  process. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  the 
bone  in  its  natural  position.  An  effort  should  be  made,  by  twisting 
it  upon  its  long  axis,  to  set  it  square  so  that  its  shiirp,  lateral  edge 
will  not  project  under  the  suture  line.  If  necessary,  with  the  bone 
forceps  or  the  chisel  the  process  may  be  separated  forcibly  from  its 
attachment  to  the  alveolus  and  brought  into  position  by  rotating  it 
partly  npon  its  long  axis.  The  vomer,  to  the  front  of  whichthe 
intermaxillary  is  joined,  may  prevent  this  replacement,  and  then  it 
may  be  wise  to  resect  the  prominent  edge  of  the  intermaxillary  with 
a  chisel  or  rongeur,  but  if  we  do  this  we  lose  an  incisor  tooth.  These 
measures  complicate  the  operation  and  occasion  considerable  hemor- 
rhage, and  therefore  it  is  often  well,  with  this  condition,  to  defer  the 
operation  in  very  young  children.  After  the  intermaxillary  bone 
has  been  reduced  or  resected,  closure  of  the  split  in  the  lip  may  be 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  methods  described  above. 

Operation  for  Double  Harelip  withont  a  Prominent  Advanced 
Intermaxillary  Bone. — The  middle  segment  is  always  found  to  be 
too  short  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  free  border  of  the  lip, 
but  it  may  be  used  to  form  the  middle  portion  of  the  lip.  From  the 
whole  of  the  middle  segment  and  from  each  lateral  segment  in  part, 
the  mucous  membrane  edge  is  trimmed  away,  and  a  Malgaigne  flap 
then  made  from  the  edge  of  each  lateral  segment.  One  side  may  be 
done  at  a  silting,  or  one  may,  by  freshening  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  middle  segment  and  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  lateral 
segments,  transform  the  condition  into  a  double,  incomplete  hare- 
lip and  later  do  a  second  operation  to  correct  this.  If  the  nose  is 
flattened  and  Ihe  alie  spread  out,  one  should  try  to  correct  this 
deformity  at  the  same  time  by  separating  the  lateral  segments  of 
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the  lips  nnfl  tho  siclos  of  the  nos^e  from  their  deep  attachment?. 
Instead  of  the  Malgaigne^  a  double  llagodorn  may  be  done  for  this 
condition. 

Operation  for  Double  Harelip  with  Prominent  Advanced  Inter- 
maxillary Bone. — ^This  may  be  remedied  by  resecting  the  bony  part 
of  the  prominent  intermaxillary  portion,  leaving  the  soft  parts  to 
assist  in  making  the  lip.  The  middle  segment  may  be  placed  very  far 
forward  upon  or  near  the  point  of  the  nose,  in  which  case  the  cuta- 
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Pig.      55.— Double       Mai-       Pig.     56.— Flaps     Turned 
gaigno     OperatioD     for     a    Down    Heady    Cor    Suture. 
Double    Complete    Harelip. 
Paring  of  edges  of  defects 
and  formation  of  flaps. 
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Fig   57.— Result  After  8tt- 
tura. 
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Pig.  58.— Hagtdorn  Oper- 
ation for  Complete  Double 
Harelip.  Paring  and  for- 
mation of  flaps. 
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Fig.  59.— Parts  Ready  for 
Suture. 


Fig.  60.— Result  After  Su- 
ture. 


ncous  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  absent  (see  Fig.  33).  Under 
these  circumstances  the  soft  parts  of  the  middle  segment  of  the  lip 
must  be  used  to  make  the  tegumentary  part  of  the  nasal  septum,  and 
then  the  whole  lip  must  be  formed  from  the  two  lateral  segments 
without  the  assistance  of  the  middle  portion.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  liberate  the  flaps  by  separating  them  from  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  or,  in  addition  to  this,  by  making  an  incision, 
upon  either  side,  around  the  ala  of  the  nose  {}\ clUnschniii  of  Dieffen- 
bach)« 
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.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  grailiiaUy  force  the  inlerniiixillary 
eogmciit  into  plaice  by  long-continued  pressure.  If  this  meihod  is 
to  be  tried,  the  double  cJeft  is  closed  after  having  first  liberated  the 
Bide  flaps  by  an  incision,  on  either  side,  around  the  wing  of  the  nose 
(Dieffenbach'e  Weltenschnilt),  and  then  an  clastic  band  is  applied  which 
exerts  pressure,  continuously,  upon  the  middle  segment.  This  band- 
age must  we  worn  for  a  long  time. 

Immediate  forcible  replacement  of  the  intermaxillary  portion 
may  be  done.  It  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  broken  away  from  the 
vomer,  or  the  line  of  fracture  may  extend  upward  and  backward 
through  the  vomer  proper.     The  segment  is  then  forced  back  into 

■!     proper  position  and  the  edges  of  the  flaps  freshened  and  sutured. 

Blandin  recommends  the  resection  of  a  triangular-shaped  por- 
tion from  the  nasal  septum  posterior  to  the  intermaxillary  segment. 
The  base  of  the  triangular  piece  of  bone  which  is  thus  resected 
corresponds  in  width  to  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  mid- 
dle segment  and  the  intermaxillary  notch,  its  apex  running  upward 
into  the  septum  of  the  nose.  In  young  children  this  resection  may 
be  made  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  strong  scissors,  but  in  children 
over  ten  years  of  age  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  bone  scissors. 
The  apex  of  the  resected  triangular  piece  should  be  directed  upward 
and  forward,  toward  the  bridge  of  th«  nose,  in  order  to  avoid  the 

I       anterior  palatine  vessels.     The  intermaxillary  segment  may   then 
be  readily  forced  back  into  proper  po&ition  and  the  cleft  closed.    It 

I       the  anterior  naso-palatine  artery  is  cut  in  removing  the  triangular 
piece  of  bone,  the  hemorrhage  will  be  severe. 

Bardeleben  has  modified  the  above  procedure  in  that  he  (irst 
separates  the  periosteum,  upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  behind  llie 
middle  segment,  and  then,  with  the  ordinary  strong,  straight  scissors, 

J      simply  cuts  through  the  septum  without  attempting  to  resect  a  tri- 

I  angular  piece.    The  middle  segment  is  then  pushed  back  into  place, 
the  edges  of  the  divided  septum  sliding  past  and  overlapping. 

Afl  a  rule,  the  attempt  to  replace  the  middle  segment  should 
be  made  during  the  first,  second,  or  tliird  year  of  the  patient's  life, 
because  later  the  segment  becomes  too  large  and  the  corresponding 
intermaxillary  space  too  small. 

II  Many  surgeons  make  it  a  rule  to  excise  the  intermaxillary  bone 
I      entirely,  and  indeed  it  is  very  questionable  if  anything  is  gained  by 

leaving  or  replacing  a  deformed,  misplaced  middle  portion.    If  it  is  re- 
moved, the  four  incisor  teeth  are  lost,  but  a  plate  can  be  fitted  to  sub- 
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stihile  for  tliw.  If  tlir  infcrtiiH\illiiLj  bone  ia  allowed  io  roiiiaii 
is  replacerl,  it  is  very  likely  tn  remain  rudimentary  and  wabbly,  an 
correspoDfling  tept.h  are  apt  tn  be  eronkc-d  and  impi'rfcct.  If  a  con- 
siderable i»art  of  tho  septum  of  the  nose  has  been  removed,  in  order  to 
place  the  iiitormasillai-y  portion  in  its  normal  posiLion,  tlie  point  uf 
the  nose  will  be  drawn  down  so  close  to  the  front  of  the  face  as  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  flattunud,  "bird-like"  appearance. 

Operation  for  Cleft  Palate.— The  cleft  may  be  limited  to  th^ 
soft  or  iiard  pabitc  or  may  extend  through  both.  H 

The  ojioratioii  upon  the  soft  palate  in  called  staphylorrhaphy^ 
that  upon  the  hard  palate,  uranoplasty.  At  times  cleft  palate  is 
combined  with  harelip.  This  latter  condition  may  be  remedied  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  life,  leaving  the  cleft  in  the  palate  until 
later:  seventh  to  eighth  year.  Julius  Wolff  operates  upon  cleft 
palate  earher,  during  tho  second  or  third  year,  and  this  seems  ad- 
visable. The  operation  for  closure  of  a  complete  cleft  may  be  done 
in  two  sittings:  closure  of  the  hard  palate  first  and  the  soft  palate 
subsequently  at  a  second  sitting.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  preferable 
to  close  the  entire  cleft  at  one  sitting. 

The  operation  is  probably  best  done  with  the  head  in  the  Rose 
position,  the  patient  lying  upon  the  back,  with  the  head  hanging 
over  the  end  of  the  table,  and  under  complete  anaesthesia  (chloro- 
form). Some  operators  advise  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  with  the 
introduction  of  a  tampon  cannula;  or  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube 
may  be  introduced,  in  this  latter  case,  jmcking  the  pharynx,  in  addi- 
tion, with  a  pad  of  gauze.  Blood  is  thus  prevented  from  entering 
the  larynx,  and  the  anaesthetic  is  administered  through  the  trache- 
otomy tube.  Even  when  these  moasures  are  resorted  to.  the  Hose 
position  IB  still  preferahle.  The  mouth,  teeth,  and  nasal  passages 
sliould  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  during  the  op- 
eration the  mouth  and  nose  may  be  frequently  irrigated  with  a  hot, 
saline  solution,  which  cleanses  the  parts  and  checks  hemorrhage.  The 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  retracted  with  curved  retractors  held  by 
an  elastic  band  fastened  around  the  patient's  neck.  The  jaws  are 
held  apart  with  a  Smith  or  Whitehead  gag,  which  not  only  holds 
the  jaws  open,  but  at  the  same  time  depresses  the  tongue.  If  this 
gag  ia  used,  the  retractors  for  the  side  of  the  mouth  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Bleeding  is  controlled  by  pressure  with  hot  pads  on 
long  sponge  holders,  and  one  should,  at  short  intervals,  interrupt 
the  operation  for  this  purpose;   usually  the  hemorrhage  is  simply  an 
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oozing  from  the  cut  edges.  By  carefully  minimizing  the  loea  of  hlowi 
we  are  enablci),  with  safety,  to  operate  upon  quite  young  children: 
lesfi  than  two  years  of  age  (Julius  Wolff), 

SxAPnTLOnKHAFHT.- — Closure  of  a  split  in  the  soft  palate.  The 
first  step  of  the  operation  eoneisls  in  freshening  the  eiigea  of  the  cleft 
The  free  extremity  of  one  side  of  the  split  uvula  ia  seized  with  a  long 
mouse-tooth  forceps,  and,  while  the  uvula  is  tlms  held  taut,  it  is 
transfixed,  near  its  tip,  which  is  steadied  in  the  grapp  of  the  forceps, 
with  a  narrow-hiaded,  sharp-pointed,  donble-edged  knife,  and  with  a 
sawing  motion  a  thin  strip  ia  cut  away  from  its  margin;  the  edge 
is  pared  along  the  entire  extent  of   the  split  toward  the  posterior 


border  of  the  hard  palate.  The  opposite  edge  is  then  freshened 
•  in  a  like  manner  and  the  strips  finally  cut  away  from  the  tip  of  the 
UTuIa.  Care  should  be  taken  to  freshen  the  angle  of  the  split.  The 
stripe  should  be  so  cut  that  the  freshoned  mnrgins  present  a  beveled 
edge,  more  tissue  being  taken  away  from  the  buccal  than  from  the 
nasal  aspect  of  the  soft  palate,  eo  aa  to  give  us  broader  surfaces  for 
suture.  The  freshening  of  the  margin  of  the  split  may  be  done  with 
long,  narrow-hiaded  scissors  instead  of  with  the  knife.  After  the 
edges  have  been  freshened,  one  should,  with  sharp  tenacula,  attempt 
to  appose  the  raw  edges  in  order  to  estimate  what  degree  of  tension, 
if  any,  exists.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  no  tension 
whatever.    In  order  to  overcome  tension  of  the  soft  palate  a  liberat- 
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ing  incision  may  be  made  upon  either  siUe.  These  incisionB  are  made* 
witii  a.  Darrow-bladed,  double-edged  knife,  which  is  introduced  jurt  to 
the  inner  sirfe  of  the  hamiilar  prncesB.  'J'liis  process,  which  is  located 
behind  and  internal  to  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  very  readily  felt. 
These  incisions  pass  through  the  entire  thiclvness  of  Boft  palate,  from 
behind  forward,  and  divide  the  tendons  of  the  levator  and  tensor 
palati  as  they  turn  around  the  hamular  process  to  epread  out  into 
the  soft  palate.  One  may  wait  with  these  incisions  until  after  the 
soft  palate  has  been  sutured,  since  they  may  not  be  necessary,  espe- 
cially if  care  has  been  taten  to  thoroughly  detiich  the  soft  pala'.e 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  and  also  from  tlie 
adjoining  portion  of  the  pterygoid  process,  which  corresponds  to  the 
most  esternal  portion  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate. 
If  this  separation  is  thorough,  tlie  two  halves  of  the  soft  palate  may 
be  readily  approximated  without  tension  and  the  liberating  incisions 
can  be  dispensed  with  {Julius  Wolff).  Even  when  the  cleft  is  limited 
to  the  soft  palate,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  raise  a  muco-periosteal 
flap,  the  same  as  when  closing  clefts  of  the  hard  palate;  so  that, 
working  underneath  this  flap,  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the 
soft  palate  may  be  completely  separated  from  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate.  This  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished  with 
a  periosteum  elevator  bent  near  the  end  to  almost  a  right  angle. 

To  unite  the  freshened  edges  of  the  soft  palate  a  small,  short, 
surgeon's  needle  with  a  moderate  curve  or  a  short,  straight  needle 
may  be  used.  The  needle  is  carried  in  a  long  needle  holder,  and  as 
it  pierces  the  tissues  its  end  may  be  seized  with  an  artery  forceps 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  it.  A  combination  needle  and  holder 
in  one  piece  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons. 

The  stitches,  which  may  be  of  silk,  silk-worm  gut,  or  silver  wire, 
are  introduced  from  before  backward,  and  are  not  tied  until  they 
are  all  placed.  Instead  of  tying  the  sutures  they  may  be  fixed  with 
perforated  shot.  To  prevent  the  suture  ends  becoming  confused 
one  may  confine  them  temporarily,  until  ready  to  tie  them,  in  in- 
cisions cut  in  a  piece  of  cardboard.  From  foui  to  five  sutures  are 
required,  and  they  should  be  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  apart. 
The  edges  of  the  soft  palate  should  be  accurately  apposed  without 
tension  and  free  from  hemorrhage. 

TJhanoplabtt. — Closure  of  clefts  of  the  hard  palate.  The  op- 
eration of  Ijangenbeck  as  described  by  him  in  18G2.  This  condition 
is  usually  aseociated  with  cleft  of  the  soft  palate,  in  which  ease  botlt.g 


should  be  closed  at  the  same  time.  The  tip  of  one  side  of  the  uvula 
is  seized  with  a  long,  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  transfixed  as  described 
above.  The  paring  process  ia  carried  forward  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  hard  palate  and  then  contiuued  along  the  margin 
of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palalc,  close  to  its  edge,  cutting  through  the 
muco-peri osteal  covering  down  to  the  surface  of  Ibe  boiie,  as  far  as 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  cleft.  Upon  the  other  side,  beginning, 
again,  behind,  near  the  tip  of  the  soft  palate,  the  margin  of  the 
cleft  in  the  soft  palate  and  in  the  hard  palate  is  freshened  in  a 
similar  manner.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  one  should  pause 
occasionally  for  a  few  minutes  and  apply  steady,  firm  pressure  with 
B  hot  pad  in  order  to  control  the  bleeding. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  the  raising  of  a  muco-periostea! 
flap  from  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  upon  either  side  of  the 
cleft.  An  incision,  correFponding  to  the  length  of  the  cleft,  is  made 
upon  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  and  close  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  alveolar  process.  This  incision  usually  extends  from  a  point 
anteriorly,  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  to  a  point  posteriorly,  beyond 
the  last  molar  tooth.  In  making  this  incision  we  should  remember 
the  point  where  the  posterior  palatine  artery  emerges  from  the  canal 
in  the  back  part  of  the  palate,  and  place  the  incision  fairly  close  to 
the  alveolar  process  so  that  this  vessel  may  be  left  in  the  flap  to 
Dourish  it  and  also  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  the  hemorrhage  that 
would  follow  its  division.  Many  surgeons  claim  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  this  vessel  is  cut  or  not,  as  the  flap  is  nourished 
gust  the  same  in  either  case  and  that  the  resulting  hemorrhage  is  read- 
ily controlled  by  pressure;  nevertheless  one  should  try  to  avoid  divid- 
ing it.  Into  this  incision  a  sharp  periosteum  elevator  is  introduced, — 
it  may  be  narrow  and  rather  bent  near  the  end, — and  with  this  the 
muco-peri  osteal  layer  is  lifted  away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and 
thus  made  freely  movable  so  that  it  can  be  brought  over  to  meet  the 
edges  of  the  flap  on  the  opposite  side.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
separate  thoroughly  the  soft  palate  from  the  whole  posterior  border  of 
the  hard  palate.  This  is  accomplished  by  working  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  bone  with  a  periosteum  elevator  bent  upon  itself.  If  this 
detachment  of  the  soft  palate  is  thorough,  it  will,  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances, do  away  with  the  necessity  for  liberating  incisions,  etc. 

The  apposed  edges  of  the  cleft  are  now  sutured  together,  com- 
mencing in  front,  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  working  backward, 
completing  the  operation  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  soft  palate.    As 
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already  mentinneil,  the  sutures  arc  not  tied  until  after  they  have^ 
all  been  placed.     The  raw  space  left  on  either  side  of  the  hard 
palate  after  raising  the  inuco-periostcal  flaps  is  packed. 

Ordinarily  the  sutures  may  be  removed  after  sis  days.  The 
mouth  and  nose  should  be  irrigated  and  washed  out  fretjuently  both 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  operation.  If  a  preliminary  trache- 
otomy has  been  performed  the  mouth  may  be  packed,  the  patient 
breathing  freely  through  the  tracheotomy  tube.  The  original  defect 
of  the  haj-d  palate  ia  closed  ultimately  by  the  bone  which  is  produceii 
from  the  periosteal  surface  of  the  fiaps. 


PlR.  a.— R^PHlr  of  Cleft  Falats.     Huco-peD 
Dl  ctcft  Id  bard  and  loft  pnlnLe  piuFd.     Sulurea 
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Excision  of  the  Whole  Lower  Lip. — This  operntion  is  done  fof. 
malignant  disease.     At  times   the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  involved 
iched  upon,  so  that  it  becomes  necen- 


sing  the  lower  iip,  to  excise  a  trl 
The  cutting  is  done 


ngalar 


ith  a  scissors,  and 
th 


and  the  upper  lip  is 

eary,  in  addition  to 

portion  of  the  upper  lip. 

during  the  operation  the  bleeding  ie  controlled  by  compressi 

the  fingers.    If  the  jaw-bone  is  involved  in  the  disease  one  may  resect 

the  diseased  portion  with  the  cliisol  or  saw,  but  should  leave,  if  poa- 

sihle,  a  bridge  of  bone  sufficient  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  tiie 

jaw. 
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Bestoratioit  of  the  Lower  Lip  After  Ezoision  of  a  Wed^ e^shaped 
fortion. — After  the  whole  lower  lip  has  been  removei^,  the  triangular- 
shaped  defect  that  remains  may,  in  many  cases,  be  remedied  by  aim- 
ply  drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound  tfigt'ther.  The  edges  of  thi? 
wound  may  be  united  with  several  sutures  of  rather  heavier  silk 
which  go  through  the  entire  thickncsB  of  the  lip  down  to,  but  not 
including,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  these  may  be  placed  so  as 
to  control  the  hemorrhage  at  the  same  lime.  There  are  then  applied 
additional  sutures  of  finer  silk  that  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
accurately  together.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  small,  rounded,  puck- 
ered opening,  representing  the  mo\!tli,  which  is  formed  entirely  from 


ilie  upper  lip,  but  this  regains  an  appearance  very  much  like  normal, 
after  six  to  eight  months. 

Formation  of  the  Lover  Lip  After  Complete  Excision.  Dieffkx- 
B.*CH-J .RESCUE  Method. — To  remedy  a  triangular  defect  in  the  lower 
lip.  In  estimating  the  area  of  the  flaps  required  one  sliould  allow 
one-third  for  shrinkage. 

From  each  corner  of  the  mouth  an  incision  is  carried  outward 
and  somewhat  upward  into  the  cheek  for  a  sufficient  distance  to 
cloee  tlie  defect  in  the  lip,  allowing  one-third  for  shrinkage.  From 
the  end  of  each  of  these  inciiiions  a  sci.'ond  curved  incision  is  then 
carried  downward  and  inward  toward  the  chin  so  as  to  tenninale 
near  ihe  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  nnder  the  angle  of  the  month. 
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Stenaon's  duct  should  be  avoided  in  ninking  these  flaps.  This  Becondy 
iiiciaion,  being  curved,  makes  the  flaps  more  movable.  The  mucoot* 
membrane,  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  incision  that  reache** 
outward  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  should  be  cut  upon  a  highraftS 
level  than  the  skin  in  order  thus  to  obtain  a  mucous  membrane  flap  J 
which  may  be  sutured  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  to  form  the  free  border! 
of  the  new  lower  lip.  For  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  incision  goetl 
through  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  upon  tlie  same  level.  Th^V 
two  flaps  are  now  separated  from  the  lower  jaw,  avoiding,  as  far  ufl 
possible,  cutting  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  that  is  reflected  from  1 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  to  the  gums.  If  the  flaps  are  not  suffi- 
ciently movable  to  bring  them  together,  the  incisiong  may  be  pro- 
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longed  downward  bejoud  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  into  the  neck 
and  the  flaps  loosened  still  farther  from  the  lower  jaw.  The  edges 
of  the  flaps  are  then  united  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  which  in- 
clude the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  down  to,  but  not  including,  the 
mucous  membrane.  A  second  set  of  iDtermediate  silk  sutures  brings 
the  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  into  accurate  apposi- 
tion. Corresponding  to  the  free  border  of  the  new  lip,  the  edges 
of  the  mucous  membrane  flaps,  which  were  intentionally  cut  long, 
are  sutured  to  the  skin.  Finally  the  semilunar  defects  upon  either 
side  are  closed  with  sutures.  In  the  male  the  scar  is  hidden  by  the 
beard. 

Bbuns  Method.— For  a  quadrangular  defect  of  the  lower  1 
A  square  cornered  flap  is  taken  from  either  side  of  the  face^  mclvi 
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ing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  and  these  are  turned  down 
into  the  defect  through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  These  flaps 
have   a  good   blood-supply.     Avoid    Stenson's   duct.     The   apposed 
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Fig.  66.— Bruns  Method  of  Restoring 
the  Lower  LiD.  Dotted  lines  indicate 
that  the  mucous  membrane  is  cut 
longer  than  the  skin  in  order  to  pro- 
ride  a  mucous  membrane  border  to  the 
new  lip. 


Fig.  67.— Flaps  Turned  down  •  and 
Joined  to  Form  New  Lip.  Mucous 
membrane  is  sutured  oyer  the  free 
margin  of  the  new  lip.  The  defect 
upon  each  side  of  the  cheek  is  closed 
by  suture. 


edges  of  the  flaps  are  united  and  the  mucous  membrane  sutured  to 
the  edge  of  the  skin  to  form  the  free  margin  of  the  new  lip.  The 
lateral  defect  on  either  side  is  then  closed.  The  scars  that  result  are 
upon  the  cheek. 


Fig.  68— Langenbeck  Method  of  Re- 
storing the  Lower  Lip.  An  oval  flap  is 
taken  from  the  region  of  the  chin. 


Fig.  69.— Oval  Flap  Is  Raised  and  Su- 
tured into  Place  and  the  Defect  thus 
Closed. 


Langenbeck's  Method. — Formation  of  the  lower  lip  for  oval 
defect.  A  long,  rounded  flap  is  taken  from  the  region  of  the  chin 
with  its  base  directed  upward  and  outward.     Between  the  upper 
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border  of  the  flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  and  the  lower  margin 
of  the  defect  there  is  a  triangular  tongue  of  tissue.  This  tongue  of 
tissue  is  partly  loosened  from  its  attachment  to  the  xmderlying  tis- 
sues. The  long  flap  is  raised  from  the  underlying  parts  and  shoved 
upward,  filling  in  the  defect  in  the  lip,  and  the  triangular  tongue 
of  tissue  is  brought  under  it.  These  flaps  are  fixed  in  their  new 
position  with  sutures.  The  whole  defect  may  be  closed  over  if  the 
flaps  are  suflBciently  detached.  The  great  disadvantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  new  lip,  upon  its  free  edge  and  posterior  surface, 
is  not  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  shrinks  and  contracts  as 
it  cicatrizes. 


Fig.  70.— Estlaender's  Method  of  Re- 
storing the  Lower  Lip  After  Partial 
Excision.  A  triangular  flap  is  taken 
from  the  upper  lip  and  cheek. 


Fig.  71.  —  The  Triangular  Flap  is 
Turned  down  and  Sutured  in  PUotw 
thus  Closing  the  Defect. 


EsTLAENDER*s  METHOD. — As  large  a  defect  as  that  left  after 
excision  of  three-fourths  of  the  lower  lip  may  be  covered  by  this 
method.  An  incision  is  made  reaching  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
upward,  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  to  the  level  of  the 
infra-orbital  foramen  and  then  downward,  past  the  wing  of  the  nose, 
toward  the  philtrum,  to  a  point  close  to  the  carmine  border  of  the 
upper  lip.  If  the  coronary  branch  of  the  facial  artery  is  not  divided, 
the  flap  will  be  well  nourished.  The  flap  is  then  turned  down  into 
the  defect  in  the  lower  lip  through  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees.  One  may  feel  the  pulsating  coronary  artery  before 
cutting  the  flap  and  should  positively  avoid  severing  it. 

The  resulting  deformity  is  bad,  the  mouth  one-sided,  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  corresponding  to  the  philtrum.  In  order  to  correct 
this  feature  a  subsequent  operation  might  be  done,  extending  the 
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comer  of  the  mouth  outward,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  at  least 
six  weeks,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  blood-supply,  before  undertaking 
this  second  operation,  otherwise  there  would  be  danger  of  gangrene. 
Without  doubt  this  deformity  will,  in  time,  correct  itself  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  so  that  the  secondary  operation  may  not  be  necessary. 


WO 


Fig.  73.— Dieffenbach  Wellenschnitt  for 
Restoration  of  the  Upper  Lip.  An  In- 
cision (WD)  is  carried  around  each  side 
of  the  nose,  extending  through  the 
cheek. 


Fig.  73.— The  Flaps  are  Liberated 
from  the  Upper  Jaw-bone  and  are 
Drawn  Down  into  Place  and  Sutured. 
The  raw  space  upon  either  side  of  the 
nose  is  closed  with  suture. 


Bestoration  of  the  Upper  lap. — ^Restoration  of  the  upper  lip  is 
not  often  required,  as  this  part  is  but  rarely  the  seat  of  disease  that 
calls  for  its  excision. 


Fig.  74.— Bruns  Method  of  Restoring 
Upper  Lip.  A  square  flap  taken  from 
dther  cheek. 


Fig.  76.— Flaps  are  Turned  down  into 
Place  and  Sutured.  Defect  in  either 
cheek  is  closed  with  sutures. 


Estlaender's  Method  may  be  used  to  close  a  wedge-shaped 
defect  in  the  upper  lip,  the  flap  being  taken  from  the  lower  lip. 

Dieffkxbach's  Wellenschnitt. — A  curved  incision  is  made 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  around  the  corner  of  the 
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nose.  The  flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  separated  from  the 
niaxillffi  and  then  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  and  turned  down, 
so  that  the  raw  edges  of  the  original  defect  become  the  free  border 
of  the  new  lip.  The  two  flaps  are  then  united  and  the  edges  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin  sutured  together  along  the  free  margin 
of  the  new  lip.  The  mucous  membrane  corresponding  to  this  margin 
may  be  cut  a  little  longer  than  the  skin,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
union  of  these  edges.  After  uniting  the  flaps  in  the  middle  line  the 
edges  of  the  defect  around  the  side  of  the  nose  may  be  brought 
together  with  sutures. 

Small,  wedge-shnped  defects  may  be  closed  by  simple  suture, 
if  necessary,  combining  this  with  detachment  of  the  cheek  by  Dief- 
fenbach's  Wellenschnitt. 

Bruxs  Method  may  also  be  used  to  restore  the  upper  lip  after 
its  complete  excision. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NECK. 


The  neck  is  Ihe  conslrieted  part  of  the  body  that  joins  the  head 
lo  the  trunk.  The  spinal  column  passes  through  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck,  inclosing  within  its  eanal  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  is  made  up  of  iinporiant  organs  and  of  channels 
that  pass  between  the  head  and  the  trunk. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Fascia.— This  is  an  aponeurotic  layer  that 
eerves  to  bind  the  structures  that  comprise  the  neck,  into  a  com- 
pact, cylindrical  mass.  This  fascia  ofTers  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  superficial  suppurative  processes  into  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  hinders,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  spontaneous  evacuation,  externally,  of  pus  which  is  located  deep 
in  the  neck. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muBclCj  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone — 
the  sterno-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid.  Upon  the  side  of 
the  neck  it  is  found  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  may  be  traced 
from  the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle  backward  across  the  poste- 
rior triangle  of  the  neck  and  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle,  where 
it  serves  to  bind  the  long  muscles  of  the  neck  to  the  vertebral 
columo. 

Above,  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  attached  to  Ihe  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  and  to  the  back  of  the  skuU,  and,  below,  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  slcriium,  the  clavicle,  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 
ihe  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra:  vertebra  prom- 
inena.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  behind,  the  deep  cervical 
rBscia  is  blended  with  the  ligamentum  nuchie,  which  is  prolonged 
deep  into  the  neck  to  be  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrte.  The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  firmly  attached 
lo  the  body  and  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles, 
Ihe  deep  cen-ical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  ihe  hyoid 

'  and  consists  of  two  layers,  the  anterior  of  which  is  attached 
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nose.  The  flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  separated  from  the 
maxillae  and  then  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  and  turned  down, 
80  that  the  raw  edges  of  the  original  defect  become  the  free  border 
of  the  new  lip.  The  two  flaps  are  then  united  and  the  edges  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin  sutured  together  along  the  free  margin 
of  the  new  lip.  The  mucous  membrane  corresponding  to  this  margin 
may  be  cut  a  little  longer  than  the  skin,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
union  of  these  edges.  After  uniting  the  flaps  in  the  middle  line  the 
edges  of  the  defect  around  the  side  of  the  nose  may  be  brought 
together  with  sutures. 

Small,  wedge-shaped  defects  may  be  closed  by  simple  suture, 
if  necessary,  combining  this  with  detachment  of  the  cheek  by  Dief- 
fenbach's  Wellenschnitt. 

Brxtns  Method  may  also  be  used  to  restore  the  upper  lip  after 
its  complete  excision. 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NECK. 


The  neck  is  the  constricted  part  of  the  body  that  joins  the  head 
to  the  trunk.  The  spinal  column  passeB  through  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck,  inclosing  within  its  canal  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  is  made  up  of  important  organs  and  of  channels 
that  pass  between  the  head  and  the  trunk. 

The  Deep  Cerrical  Fascia. — This  is  an  aponeurotic  layer  that 
serves  to  bind  the  structures  that  comprise  the  neck,  into  a  com- 
pact, cylindrical  mass.  This  fascia  oflers  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
exteDsioD  of  superficial  suppurative  processes  into  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  hinders,  to  a  coosiderabie  degree, 
the  spontaneous  evacuation,  externally,  of  pus  which  is  located  deep 
in  the  neck. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  eterno-raastoid  muscle,  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone — 
the  Bterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid.  Upon  the  side  of 
the  neck  it  is  found  beneath  the  aterno-mastoid,  and  may  be  traced 
from  the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle  backward  across  the  poste- 
rior triangle  of  the  neck  and  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle,  where 
it  serres  to  bind  the  long  muscles  of  the  neck  to  the  vertebral 
column. 

Above,  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  and  to  the  hack  of  the  skull,  and,  below,  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum,  the  clavicle,  the  spine  of  (he  scapula,  and 
(he  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra:  vertebra  prom- 
inena.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  behind,  the  deep  cervical 
tnscia  is  blended  with  the  lignmcntum  nuchse,  which  is  prolonged 
deep  into  the  neck  to  be  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processeE 
of  the  cervical  vertebrie.  The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  firmly  attached 
lo  the  body  and  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  stenio-maatoid  muscles, 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid 

.  and  consieta  of  two  layers,  the  anterior  of  which  is  attached 
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to  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  < 
upper  border  of  the  Bternuni.  Between  the  two  layers  there  ib  a 
Bpace  known  as  the  suprasternal  space,  which  contains  some  fat, 
lymphatic  tissue,  and  a  venous  branch,  the  anterior  jugular,  that 
enters  the  external  jugular  beneath  the  attachment  of  the  stemo- 
maatoid. 

The  suprasternal  space  extends  upward  almost  as  far  aa  the  ' 
hyoid  bone  and  laterally  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sternO'  1 
mastoid  muscle. 

A  suppurative  process  in  this  space  is  pretty  eSectivelj  shut  oS  I 
from  the  deep  parts  of  the  neci  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deepM 
cervical  fascia. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  neck,  below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone,  I 
the  pharyni  and  cesophagus  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  bound  1 
together  in  a  single  bundle  by  a  layer  of  faacia  that  completely  en-  | 
velopa  them;    the  thyroid  gland  is  also  included  within  this  sheath 
of  fascia  and  is  fiied  by  it  to  the  trachea.    Another  layer  of  fascia 
forma  a  sheath  for  the  muscles  that  are  contiguous  to  the  vertebral 
column:  anteriorly,  the  recti  and  lougus  colli;  laterally,  the  scaleni, 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  levator  anguli  acapulffi;  poste-J 
riorly,  the  splenius,  complexus,  etc.  I 

Above  the  hyoid  bone  the  deep  cervical  fascia  reaches  from  the  I 
body  of  the  jaw-bone  to  the  hyoid  bone.     The  submaxillary  gland, 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  is  lodged  in  the 
submaxillary  triangle,  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

CoNNECTivE-TiaauE   Spaceb   Beneath   the    Deep    Cebtical 
Fascia.     Prcevisceral  Space, — This  space  corresponds  to  a  mass  of 
loose  connective  tissue  that  is  situated  in  front  of  the  trachea  and 
thyroid  gland  and  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  depreaaor  -i 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone.  J 

If  an  opening  is  made  in  the  deep  fascia  and  a  probe  introdnccci  < 
into  this  space,  it  may  be  readily  forced  down  into  the  mediastinmn, 
and  a  collection  of  pus  in  this  space  may  readily  gravitate  along  the 
same  route  into  the  mediastinum  with  fatal  results. 

Retrovisceral  Spare. — This  is  the  recess  between  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  in  front  and  the  vertebral  column  behind;  it  reaches 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  down  into  the  chest.  Pus  in  this  space 
may  readily  find  its  way  down  along  this  path  into  the  chest. 

Vascular  Space.— Vpon  either  side  of  the  pharynx  aud  cesoph*] 
ngns  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  the  carotid  artery  and  its  adjoin 


rij.  H,— BMtlon  tbrougb  Uie  N«k,  Vevel  of  BlMh  Cfr*lP8l  Virlcbra.  lo 
Bbow  AtTBngi'nicnt  o(  tbe  Deep  CervLol  PsKia  (InaidoU'd  In  Redl.  flP, 
tninki  of  bracblat  plexus:  C,  cumplMiiii  tnuule;  E/,  piUrnal  Jusular  vetn; 
£8.  (BBopboguti  LA,  levBtor  aaEUll  icaiiulie  nmacle;  OH.  amo-hfotd  muacje; 
f.  plktrama  diiibcIs:  Pr,  prn'Tlscfral  apace:  hV.  nrlrcniacrral  epnre:  S.  B'. 
■pICDtup  cBpltli  il  cflfL  muscle:  BA.  sf^lenua  aDlicui  muscle:  BC.  senil- 
■pLtiall*  colli  muscle:  BH.  alerno-h^old  muscle:  BM.  acalenus  mrdlus  muscle: 

muscle:  «y.  .jTUpalhctlc  nerre:  TP.  trapoilus  muscle:  TH.  Inicbea^  TV, 
tb;ra!d  gtaoa-,  V,  Terli'bral  arlcrr  and  rpln:  l'J\,  tnternsl  Jugular  vein, 
parotid  irterj.  aud  pneumogaBtrlc  nerve  Incloacd  in  k  man  of  looso  contisc- 
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structures  are  found.  These  structures,  beside  the  carotid  artery, 
consist  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve,  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  and  loop  formed  by  the  descendens  and  communicana 
noni.  These  structures  are  not  provided  with  a  distinct  sheath,  but 
are  lodged  in  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  which  may  be  traced 
all  the  way  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Suppuration  may  spread  along  the  course  of  these  structures, — 
for  example,  the  internal  jugular  vein, — and  thus  invade  the  chest 
cavity. 

The  Back  of  the  Neck. — This  region  of  the  neck  corresponds  to 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  trapezius  muscle.  It  is  limited  above  by 
the  occipital  protuberance  and  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  below  by  the  vertebra  prominens,  and  upon  the  sides  by  the 
edges  of  the  trapezius  muscle. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  united  with  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue,  which  is  very  dense  and  is  marked  by  hair- 
follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  Inflammatory  processes  which  attack 
the  structures  of  the  skin  in  this  region  show  but  little  tendency 
to  spread  and  are  excessively  painful  (carbuncles). 

This  region  presents  two  longitudinal,  rounded  swellings— one 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line — which  correspond  to  the  trapezius 
muscle.  Between  these,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  depression  marked 
by  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  spinous 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  short  and  not  distinctly  felt, 
except  the  lower  ones;  that  of  the  seventh,  the  vertebra  prominens, 
is  especially  prominent.  They  are  joined  together  by  a  dense,  liga- 
mentous band, — the  ligamentum  nuchae, — which  is  continued  upward 
as  far  as  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  The  cervical  portion 
of  the  vertebral  canal  is  roomy  and  contains  the  spinal  cord.  This 
part  of  the  vertebral  column  lies  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the 
surface,  and  is  well  protected  by  the  overlying  muscles. 

The  Side  of  the  Neck. — This  region  is  quadrilateral;  bounded 
above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-bone  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process;  below,  by 
the  clavicle;  in  front,  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck;  and,  behind, 
by  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius.  It  is  divided  into  two  tri- 
angles— an  anterior  and  a  posterior — by  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  stemo-mastoid  muscle  is  a  most  important  surgical  land- 
mark. It  is  attached  above  to  the  mastoid  process  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  occipital  bone;   below,  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle 
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and  the  upper  end  of  the  atcrnum.  This  muscle  not  only  divides 
the  Bide  of  the  neck  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  triangle,  but, 
being  a  broad  muscle  itself,  covers  important  structiiiee  not  seen  in 
either  of  the  triangles;  therefore  in  addition  to  the  triangles  one 
might  well  describe  a  stemo-mastoid  region. 

The  side  of  the  neck  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which  th« 
subcutaneous  fat  and  superficial  fascia  are  found,  and,  beneath  these, 
there  is  a  broad,  thin,  muscular  layer:  the  platysma.  This  muscle, 
which  is  spread  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  extends  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  downward  and  backward,  being  continued 
downward  beyond  the  clavicle,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  platysma  is  inti- 
mately united  with  the  skin,  and  together  with  it  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  it  and  with  which  it  and  the  skin 
are  united  by  loose  connective  tissue.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
platjama  does  not  cover  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck  in  the 
laryngeal  and. tracheal  regions. 

Beneath  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  platysma — i.t.,  betweea; 
these  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia — are  found  the  external  and  ant^ 
rior  jugular  veins  together  with  some  nervous  branches  which  are 
derived  from  the  cervical  plexus  and  from  the  facial. 

The  External  Jugulah  Vein,  during  efforts  of  straining  and 
in  conditions  of  obstructed  venous  return,  may  become  distended 
and  sufficiently  prominent  to  he  recognized  beneath  the  skin.  This 
vessel  is  formed  above,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  by  the  junction 
of  the  posterior  auricular  vein  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  vein;  it  passes  straight  down  the  side  of  the  neck, 
crossing  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior 
border,  and,  below,  pierces  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  just  above  tha 
clavicle  and  behind  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  thia 
bone,  to  empty  into  the  subclavian.  After  it  pierces  the  deep  cerviDal 
fascia  and  before  it  terminates  in  the  subclavian,  which  it  does  just 
external  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  it  receives  the  supr&- 
Bcapular,  transverse  cervical,  and  anterior  jugular  veins 

The  AsTERiott  Juoclab  Vein. — This  is  formed  in  the  hyoid 
region  by  the  junction  of  several  veins  from  the  upper  anterior  part, 
of  the  neck,  and  passes  downward,  anterior  to  th^  edge  of  the  aterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  between  the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  and  the 
deep  cervical  fascia;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  pierces  the 
Ulterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  in  front  of  the  stemo- 
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mastoid  and  then  passes  backward,  beneath  this  muscle,  through 
the  Buprastornni  space,  to  join  the  externa!  jugular  just  before  this 
voasel  enters  the  subclavian.  The  external  and  anterior  jugular 
veins  are  often  cut  in  making  incisions  in  the  neck,  but  may  be 
readily  clamped  and  llgated  or  they  may  be  recognized  and  ligated 
before  they  are  cut. 

TuE  Serves  that  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  neck  beneath 
the  superficial  fascia  and  platyama  are  some  superficial  ascending 
and  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and  descending 
branches  from  the  facial;  these,  however,  are  of  no  special  surgical 
importance. 

The  Anterior  Triakglb. — The  base  of  this  triangle  is  above, 
■nd  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  apex  is  below  at 
the  stemo-clavicular  articulation;  its  posterior  border  is  formed  by 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  its  anterior 
boundary  is  indicated  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck. 

The  anterior  triangle  is  subdivided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
triangle  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid;  this  is  a  thin,  double- 
bellied  muscle  that  swings  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  neck, 
being  attached  above  to  the  hjoid  bone  and  below  and  behind  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  scapula.  The  lower  triangle  is  called  the  in- 
ferior carotid,  and  the  upper,  the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The 
anterior  triangle  presents,  in  ita  upper  part,  a  third  triangular  space: 
the  subniasillary  triangle. 

Tde  Posterior  Trianole. — This  is  the  reverse  of  the  anterior 
triangle.  Its  apex  is  above  at  the  mastoid  process;  its  base,  below, 
is  formed  by  the  clavicle;  its  anterior  border  corresponds  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  its  posterior  border 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius.  The  posterior  triangle  is  sub- 
divided by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  into  two:  an  upper 
or  occipital  triangle,  and  a  lower  or  subclavian  triangle.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  these  triangles  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  a  little  upward,  as  it  usually  lies  pretty  near 
the  clavicle,  being  fiied  in  this  position,  to  the  first  rib,  by  a  slip 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Since  the  sterno-mastoid,  as  already  mentioned,  is  not  a  line, 
but  a  muscle  of  considerable  breadth  and  covers  structures  of  im- 
portance, one  might  describe,  besides  these  triangular  spaces  lying 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  a  "sterno-mastoid" 
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TpgioD,  and  wg  will  proeeeil  lo  do  this  at  ouce  and  thue  dispose  ol 
it,  and  then  consider  the  triangles  more  in  detail. 

The  STiinNo-MASToiD  Region. — The  stemo-maBtoid  region  ii 
covered  by  the  skin  and  fat  (superficial  fascia)  and  lo  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  platysma.  After  removing  these  layers  we  come  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle  covered  by  the  deep  portion  of  the 
superficial  cervical  fascia.  The  fibers  of  fhe  rauBcle  have  an  oblique 
direction  from  above  downward  and  forward,  and  it  is  crossed  from 
above  downward  by  the  external  jugular  vein. 

To  examine  the  structures  that  lie  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid, 
we  may  divide  the  muscle  through  its  middle  and  reflect  either  end. 
Then,  after  cutting  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  there  are  ex- 
posed the  deep  muscles  which  lie  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
which  are  connected  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  longua  colli, 
ecaleni,  levator  anguli  scapulie,  etc.,  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves, 
the  carotid  vessels,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  and  numerous  lym- 
phatic glands. 

Ths  Inferior  Carotid  Trianqlb. — This  triangle  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  above  and  behind  by  th« 
anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid,  below  and  behind  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  ate  mo-mas  toid. 

This  triangle  contains  the  larynx,  trachea,  thyroid  gland,  and 
cesophagus.  These  structures  are  partly  covered  over  and  concealed 
by  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-tbyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid'  muaclea. 

The  (esophagus,  which  projects  well  beyond  the  left  border  of 
the  trachea,  ia  more  accessible  in  the  left  triangle  than  in  the  right. 
Ascending  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  ia 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  this  nerve  enters  the  larynx  between 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  behind  the  articulation  of  these 
two  cartilages.  Lying  to  the  outer  side  of  these  structures  {larynx, 
trachea,  and  cesophagus)  are  the  common  carotid  artery,  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein  upon  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  between  them,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  The  middle  thyroid 
vein  passes  outward  across  this  space  to  enter  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  common  carotid  artery  to  reach 
its  destination. 

In  thia  triangle  the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein  lie  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mistoid 
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muBcle,  which  ia  the  guide  to  tiit-iii  mid  which  must  be  drawn  out- 
ward (backward)  in  order  to  expose  Iheiii.  Lying  still  deeper  in  this 
fiart  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  juguliir 
vein,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  passes  inward  and  upward 
behind  these  vessels  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  the  vertebral  artery,  which  enters  the  foramen  in  the  root  of 
the  transverse  process  of  [he  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  also  found  deep  in  this  space  behind  the  carotid 
vessels,  resting  upon  the  muscles  which  cover  the  front  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  in  this  situation  it  presents  its  middle  cervical 
ganglion. 

The  Supehioh  Carotid  Triangle.  —  This  space  is  bounded 
behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  etemo-raastoid,  above  and  in 
front  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyotd,  and 
below  and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid.  The 
floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  constrictor  niuscles  of  the  phar- 
ynx and  the  thyro-hyoid  and  a  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscles.  It 
contains  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  bifur- 
cation into  the  internal  and  external  carotids,  which  division  occurs 
upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
internal  jugular  vein  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  carotid; 
and  the  pn e unio gas tr iff  nerve  still  holds  its  place  between  the  artery 
and  vein,  but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both. 

The  vessels  in  this  triangle  are  superficial,  not  being  covered 
by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  hut  lying  anterior  to  it. 
The  edge  of  the  muscle  ia  here  also  the  guide  to  the  vessels.  A 
chain  of  lymphatic  nodes  is  located  along  the  front  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very  close  proximity 
to  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

In  this  triangle,  the  external  carotid,  as  it  ascends  to  a  point 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  describes  a  slight  curve  with  the  con- 
vexity forward,  and  lies  rather  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  and  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the  internal 
carotid,  giving  off  several  important  branches:  among  them  the 
superior  thyroid,  which  passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland;  the  lingual,  which  passes  forward  beneath  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  to  supply  the  tongue;  and  the  facial,  which  passes  upward 
and  outward  over  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  The  occipital  and 
the  posterior  auricular  are  derived  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  ihrnm 
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external  carolid  arlery  and  usceud  in  n  direction  upward  and  back- 
ward. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  arches  forward  acroBs  the  external  carotid 
artery  upon  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  occipital  artery. 

In  thia  apace  the  facial  vein  is  joined  by  a  large  branch  from 
the  temporo- maxillary,  and  then  passes  downward  and  outward 
across  the  external  carotid  and  internal  carotid  arteries  to  enter  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  This  vein  is  often  cut  during  extirpation  of 
glands  in  this  triangle  and  gives  rise  to  a  copious  hemorrhage,  which 
is  readily  controlled  by  pressure  with  the  finger  in  the  wound  and 
artery  forceps.  It  may  often  he  recognized  and  tied  double  before  it 
is  cut. 

The  Submaxillary  TniANOLE. — The  submaiillary  triangle  is 
boundi^d  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  tlie  tip  of  the  mastoid  process, 
below  and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and 
below  and  behind  by  the  posterior  helly  of  the  digastric  and  the 
stylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  ape.t  of  the  triangle  corresponds  to  the 
attachment  of  these  muscles  to  the  hjoid  hone.  When  the  coverings 
of  this  triangle — consisting  of  the  skin,  aubcutaneous  fat,  platysma, 
and  deep  fascia— are  reflected,  we  find  it  fairly  well  occupied  by  the 
sabmaxillary  gland,  which  rests  in  a  bed  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
and  various  lymph-nodea.  The  back  part  of  this  triangle  is  crossed 
by  the  facial  artery,  which  passes  upward  and  forward  over  the  upper 
border  of  the  submaxillary  gland  to  reach  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  over  which  it  curves  on  to  the  side  of  the  face,  grooving  the 
bone  just  in  front  of  the  attachment  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The 
facial  vein,  which  lies  superficial  to  the  facial  artery,  after  receiving 
the  submental  vein,  also  crosses  the  posterior  part  of  the  submaxil- 
lary  triangle,  passing  downward  and  backward  across  (superficial  to) 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  slylo-hyoid  muscles  and,  after 
uniting  with  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  auperior  carotid  triangle,  enters  the  internal 
jugular. 

Afti;r  the  Bubmaxillary  gland  has  been  raised  out  of  ita  bed,  its 
duet,  Wharton's,  may  be  seen  passing  forward  beneath  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  niyio-liyoid  muscle  to  open  anteriorly  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  gland  may  he  isolated  and  cut  away  from  its  duct,  and 
then  the  floor  of  the  triangle  ia  exposed  to  view.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  formed,  tor  the  most  part,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle, 
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whose  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  hyo-gloBsus,  whtchfi 
lies  upon  a  deeper  plane  than  the  mylo-hyoid  and  forms  the  posteriori 
part  oi  the  floor  of  the  triangle;  the  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossue  musela 
run  straight  up  and  down  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue.  The  lingual  artery  lies  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 
The  Bubnientn!  branch  of  the  facial  artery  passes  forward  parallel 
with  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  resting 
upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  may  be  sees-. 
passing  forward,  entering  the  submaxillary  triangle  from  beneath  thfl-j 
posterior  be!ly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  In  the  triangle  this  nerrft 
rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  disappearing  anteriorly  beneath 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  Accompanying  th». 
hypoglossal  nerve  is  the  lingual  vein,  which  passes  backward  and 
enters  the  facial. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  forms  the  base  of  a  second  smaller  tri- 
angle, which  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  submaxillary  triangli 
and  which  is  called  the  lingual  triangle. 

The  LiNauAL  Triangle. — The  base  of  the  lingual  trianglt 
which  is  above,  is  formed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  its  border%j 
anterior  and  posterior,  by  the  respective  bellies  of  the  digastric.' 
The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  located  below  where  this  muscle  is  at- 
tached to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  floor  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by 
the  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle.  Directly  beneath  this  muscle, 
in  the  space  marked  out  as  the  lingual  triangle,  the  lingual  artery 
is  located,  and  in  this  situation  it  is  very  readily  found  and  ligated. 
The  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  picked  up  with  mouse-tooth  forceps  and 
snipped  through,  when  the  lingual  artery  comes  into  plain  view  and 
may  be  easily  surrounded  with  a  ligature  in  a  carrier. 

Thb  Occipital  Trianqle. — This  space  is  bounded  in  front  bjfl 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-niastoid,  behind  by  the  anterii 
border  of  the  trapezius,  and  below  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
hyoid.  This  triangle  is  of  but  little  surgical  importance.  It  ia  cot* 
ered  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia  (fat),  by  the  platysma  in  par^' 
and  by  the  deep  cervical  faaciB.  Beneath  the  deep  cervical  fasois 
there  is  a  mass  of  loose  fat.  Lying  upon  the  deep  fascia  (superficial 
to  it)  is  the  posterior  jugular  vein,  which,  below,  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  joins  the  external  jugular.  A 
chain  of  lymphatic  nodes,  which  lie  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  in  this  triangle,  are  frequently  diseased  and  re- 
quire removal.     The  space  is  crossed  by  the  superficial  descending 
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branches  of  the  cervical  plesuB.  The  apinal  accessory  nerre  emerges 
from  the  pOBterior  border  of  the  aterno-maatoid,  at  the  junction  of 
its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  passoa  obliquely  downward  and 
backward  across  this  space,  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and 
disappears  under  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  which 
it  supplies.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed,  from  above  downward, 
by  the  spleniue,  the  levator  anguli  scapulie,  and  the  middle  and 
posterior  scaleni. 

The  Subclavian  Trianole. — This  triangle  correspondB  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  triangle.  It  is  covered  by  the  akin,  fat, 
and  superficial  fascia,  the  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  superficial  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 
In  the  front  part  of  this  space,  just  behind  the  posterior  border  of 
the  atemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  external  jugular  vein  pierces  the  deep 
cervical  fascia.  After  the  integument,  etc.,  including  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia,  have  been  incised,  the  boundaries  of  the  subclavian  tri- 
angle may  be  sought  for.  These  are,  below,  the  clavicle;  in  front,  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle;  and,  above,  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  omo-byoid;  this  latter  rtmscle  lies  low  in  the  neck, 
close  to  the  clavicle,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  triangle  it  may 
be  necessary  to  draw  it  somewhat  upward. 

Grossing  the  space  from  without  inward,  just  above  the  clavicle, 
are  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular  veins;  these  form  a 
plexus  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  terminate  in  the  ex- 
ternal jugular;  the  external  jugular  vein  enters  the  subclavian 
just  external  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  The  external 
jugular  vein,  after  piercing  the  deep-cervical  fascia  and  immedi- 
ately before  it  terminates  in  the  subclavian,  also,  as  a  rule,  receives 
the  anterior  jugular  vein.  This  latter  drains  the  front  of  the  neck, 
originating  above  in  the  hyoid  and  suprahyoid  regions.  In  the 
subclavian  triangle  there  is  also  found  (beneath  the  deep  cervical 
fascia)  a  mass  of  lymphatic  nodes,  fat,  and  loose  connective  tissue 
which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  breast  and  axilla 
and  which  may  become  involved  in  disease  of  the  breast.  The  floor 
of  the  subclavian  triangle  is  formed  by  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
scalenus  medius  muscles.  In  order  to  expose  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  conceals  it,  must  be  drawn  forward 
(inward).  When  the  scalenus  anticus  is  thus  exposed  the  phrenic 
nerve  may  be  seen  passing  obliquely  downward  and  inward  across 
its  anterior  surface,  descending  ititn  the  chest  across  the  front  of 
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the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery.  Beneath  the  venoua  plexua 
above  mentioned,  and  lying  close  upon  the  muscles  that  form  the 
floor  of  the  triangle,  are  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular 
arteries:  branches  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian.  Emerging 
from  between  the  acalenua  a.nticus  and  the  scalenus  mediua  and 
passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward  are  the  three  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  They  disappear  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the  anl- 
lary  space.  The  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  found  below 
the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  deep  in  the  subclavian  triangle, 
below  the  level  of  the  clavicle,  resting  in  the  groove  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  first  rib,  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of 
the  scalenus  anticua.  The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the 
guide  to  the  artery,  and  is  readily  recognized  in  the  inner  or  forward 
part  of  the  subclavian  triangle  as  a  tense  coid  and  may  be  followed 
downward  with  the  finger  as  far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib. 
The  subclavian  vein  lies  some  distance  away  from  the  artery  in  front 
of,  and  internal  to  it,  the  artery  and  vein  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 

As  the  subclavian  artery  emerges  from  the  chest  it  arches  out- 
ward and  forward  to  reach  the  first  rib.  That  portion  of  the  sub- 
claTian  which  lies  behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  ia  the 
second  part  of  the  artery;  t!ie  part  which  lies  to  the  inner  aide  of 
this  tendon  is  the  first  part;  and  that  which  lies  external  to  the 
tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  first  rib,  is  the  third  part  of  the  artery:  the  part  that  ts  usually 
ligated.  The  second  and  first  parts  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  parts 
behind  and  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  are  in 
direct  relation  with  the  dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  which  projects  upward  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the 
Bcaleni  muscles,  for  a  distance  of  3  to  3  '/^  cm.  above  the  level  of 
the  clavicle.  In  tying  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  one 
should  not  mistake  for  it  one  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
which  lie  above.  The  artery  is  deep,  and  rests  directly  upon  the  first 
rib.  The  subclavian  vein  is  pretty  well  separated  from  the  artery, 
lying  in  front  of  and  internal  to  it  and  upon  a  rather  lower  level 
than  (he  artery.  By  drawing  the  shoulder  down  we  depress  the 
clavicle,  and  may  thus  make  the  artery  more  accessible. 

The  Front  of  the  Neck. — This  part  of  the  neck  may  be  divided 
inio  ilie  supralijoiil  region,  the  part  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the 
infrahyoid  region,  the  part  below  the  hyoid  bone.     The  infrahyoid 
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I  presents  for  consideration  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  oesophagus,  which  lies  behind  these. 

The  Hyoid  Bone. — This  is  a  horseshoe-  or  U-  shaped  bone, 
with  a  body  and  two  lateral  horns,  wliich  are  prolonged  backward, 
one  on  either  side,  and  two  lesser  horns,  directed  upivard. 

In  the  natural  position  of  the  head  the  hyoid  bone  ie  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  not  diB- 
tinclly  recognized  until  the  head  is  thrown  back.  It  is  not  station- 
ary, but  may  be  said  to  be  about  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  ver- 
tebra. To  it  are  attached  numerous  muscles,  coming  from  different 
directions.  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  body  is  attached  the  base  or 
root  of  the  tongue;  from  its  lower  border  ia  suspended  the  larynx. 
The  epiglottis  is  placed  behind  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  is  attached 
to  its  posterior  surface.  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  lateral  horn 
is  attached  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  thus  serves 
to  support  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  provide  a  fixed  point  for 
the  action  of  the  muscles  in  deglutition. 

SuPBAHTOiD  Rkcion. — This  is  the  space  between  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  This  region  is  covered  with  skin, 
superficial  fascia  (fat),  platystna,  and  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is 
attached  to  the  body  and  coruua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Beneath  the 
platysma,  between  it  and  the  deep  fascia,  are  several  venous  branches 
which  go  to  form  the  anterior  jugular.  Upon  removal  of  the  deep 
fascia  a  triangular  space  is  exposed:  "the  submental  triangle.  The 
apex  of  this  triangle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
its  sides  to  the  anterior  belly  of  either  digastric,  and  its  base  to  the 
hyoid  bone.  Its  floor  consists  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  with  its 
raphe  in  the  middle  line.  This  space  contains,  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  several  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  occasionally  the  seat  of 
disease  and  may  demand  extirpation.  Beneath  the  mylo-hyoid,  upon 
either  side,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  sublingual  glands  are 
lodged.  The  floor  of  this  space  is,  at  times,  cut  through  in  opera- 
tions upon  the  lower  jaw  and  in  order  to  reach  the  tongue. 

Infbahtoid  Region.— This  is  the  region  below  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  akin  is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  underlying  structures;  be- 
neath the  skin  are  fat  and  the  deep  cervical  fuseia.  The  platysroa 
is  not  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  neelc.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  may 
be  felt  the  thyroid  cartilage,  that  of  either  side  uniting  in  the  middle 
line  to  form  the  prominence  "Adam's  apple."  The  Adam's  apple 
it  not  prominent  in  the  female  or  child,  and  ia  not,  therefore,  a  good 
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Bxu-gical  guide.  Below  the  thjroiil  the  cricoid  cartilage  may  be  felt  1 
This  is  located  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  marks  the  ] 
point  where   the   omo-hyoid  muscle   crosses   the   common   carotid 
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artery.  The  cricoid  is  a  ring  of  cartilage  which  is  rather  narrow 
anteriorly,  but  of  considerable  breath  posteriorly;  it  is  always  very 
readily  felt,  and  is  therefore  a  good  guide.  From  the  cricoid  down 
to  the  upper  border  of  tlie  sternum  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  trachea. 
Just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  the  iathmiis  of  the  thyroid  gland  lies 
transversely  across  the  front  of  the  trachea,  each  lobe  of  the  gland 
extending  outward  and  upward  beoeatii  the  slerno-hyoid  and  aterno- 
thyroid  muscles,  reaching  upward  upon  the  side  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  getting  into  close  proximity  to  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
ita  adjoining  slnictiireB.  Betwwu  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  there  is  usually  a  space  about  one-half  inch  wide. 
On  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  passing  from  the  hyoid  bone  and 
thyroid  cartilage  down  to  the  sternum,  are  two  long,  flat,  ribbon-like 
muflcles,  one  euperimposed  upon  the  other:  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
Bterno-thyroid.  The  sterao-thyroid  lies  beneath  the  sterno-hyoid,  being 
partly  concealed  by  the  latter.  The  sterno- thyroid  is  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  docs  not  reach  the  hyoid  bone,  but 
is  continuous  with  the  short  tliyro-hyoid  muscle,  which  is  attached  to 
the  hyoid  bone.  The  inner  edges  of  these  muscles  do  not  meet  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  neck,  but  are  connected  with  each  other  through  the 
intervening  deep  cen-ical  fascia.  They  partly  cover  the  trachea  and 
sides  of  the  larynx  and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Between 
the  edges  of  the  muscles,  in  the  middle  line,  from  above  downward,  and 
covered  only  by  the  interposed  deep  fa&cia,  are  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  trachea. 

Between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  there  ia  a  space  which  is  filled  in  by  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane. This  membrane  is  pierced  on  either  side  by  the  superior  laryn- 
geal vessels  and  the  internal  laryngeal  branches  of  the  superior  laryn- 
geal nerve.  This  membrane  may  be  cut  in  attempts  at  suicide:  cut 
throat.  Between  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  cricoid  there  is  also  a  space  which  is  filled  in  by  a 
membrane:  the  cri co-thyroid.  This  may  also  be  divided  in  cut  throat. 
Above  the  hyoid  bone,  running  transversely  inward  and  anastomosing 
with  the  branch  of  the  opposite  side,  is  the  hyoid  branch  of  the  lingual 
artery.  Below  the  hyoid  hone  there  is  a  similar  transverse  branch,  the 
hyoid,  which  is  derived  from  the  superior  thyroid  and  which  passes 
likewise  inward,  anastomosing  across  the  middle  line  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side.  A  third  transverse  branch  passes  inward,  aljove 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  upon  the  nu'mbranc  between  the  lower  border  of 
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the  tlijToifl  carlikge  ami  iipixir  bonier  of  tlie  rrirniil  ciirtilage.  TluaJ 
is  the  crico-thyroid  branch  of  the  Biiporior  lliyroid  artery. 
anaefomoseB  with  its  fellow  of  tlie  opposite  sitlc.  Bolow  the  level  ot\ 
the  cricoid  cartilage  no  arterial  branches  cross  the  middle  line  exa'ptl 
through  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  cosophapis  lies  behind   the  trachea,  closely  applied  to  i 
posterior  wall,  and  when  empty  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebra..! 
It  projecte  a  considerable  distance  to  the  loft  of  the  trachea,  and  it  1 
therefore  easier  to  reach  through  an  incision  upon  the  left  side  of  the  I 
neck  than  upon  the  right.    Above,  the  cesopliagus  ia  continuous  with 
the  pharynx,  into  the  commencement  of  which  the  larynx  opens,  the 
orifice  of  the  larynx  being  protected  by  the  overhanging  epiglottis, 
which  is  situated  below  and  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.    The  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  larynx,  which  is  formed  by  the  broad  posterior  portion  i 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  in  close  relation  with  the  front  wall  of  the  j 
pharynx.     Only  a  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue  intervenes  between  J 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  consists  merely  of  a  layer  of  ■ 
mucons  membrane,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx,  which  i 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  broad  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.! 
When  the  pharynx  is  empty  it  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebral  1 
column,  and  the  larynx,  under  these  circumstances,  also  lies  close  to  5 
the  vertebral  cohmm. 

From  the  cricoid  cartilage  down,  the  cesophagus  and  trachea,  I 
although  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  form  two  dintinct  tubes^J 
which  may  be  readily  separated,  one  from  the  other.  The  posteriori 
wall  of  the  trachea,  which  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  tesophngus,  J 
is  devoid  of  cartilaginous  bands,  and  therefore  a  foreign  body,  lodged  J 
in  the  cesophagus,  might  press  upon  this  contiguous,  tiou-cartilaginoiul 
portion  of  the  wall  of  tlie  trachea  and  cause  symptoms  of  strangala^J 
fion.  In  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  cesophagus,  on  either  side,.] 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  ascends  to  enter  the  lower  back  part  oCa 
the  larjTix. 

TnK  Lasyngeal  Hkoion  \b  covered  in  front  by  skin  and  dee 
fascia,  but  laterally  by  the  muscles,  the  sterno-hyoid  and  stemO'l 
thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid,  and  by  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  interior  of  the  laryiiK  may  be  examined  after  splitliug  thaS 
thyroid  cartilage,  taking  care  to  make  this  section  in  the  middle  line,  J 
between  the  anterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  true  and-l 
false  vocal  cords  are  then  exposed  to  view.  The  true  cords  are  tliel 
lower,  and  are  attached  anteriorly,  upon  either  aide  of  the  luiddiof 
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re,' to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  midway  between  tlie  lowest  part  of  the 
incisura  in  its  upper  border  and  the  lower  border;  posteriorly  the 
true  vocal  cords  are  attached  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  rest, 
swivel-like,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cricoid  eartiUf^e. 

The  false  vocal  eords  are  the  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  arc  situated  above  the  true  corde,  inclosing  much  loose  con- 
nective tissue;  those  may  readily  become  cedematous — cedoma  glottis 
— and  net  as  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  respiration. 

The  Thyroid  (!i,and.— The  isthmus  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  It  joins  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the 
middle  line,  resting  transversely  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
At  times  there  projects  from  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  a  pro- 
cess of  glandular  tissue,  the  so  called  middle  or  pyramidal  lobe,  which 
is  located  in  front  of  the  larynx  and  which  may  be  encountered  in 
operations  in  this  locality.  The  thyroid  gland  is  inclosed  in  a  con- 
nective-tissue capsule.  Penetrating  Into  the  substance  of  Ihe  gland 
in  all  directions  are  connective-tissue  processes  or  sepia  which  are 
given  off  from  the  capsule  and  which  support  the  parynchynia  divid- 
ing the  gland  into  lobes  and  lobules,  and  In  which  the  lymphatics 
course.  The  thyroid  gland  is  fixed  to  the  cricoid  nud  thyroid  carti- 
lages by  bands  of  connective  tissue.  These  bands  connect  the  isth- 
mus of  the  gland  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lateral  lobes,  ad- 
jacent to  the  isthmus,  to  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is 
necessary  to  divide  those  bands  that  connect  the  isthmus  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage  before  the  isthmus  can  be  dislorated  downward  in 
order  to  expose  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  in  performing  the 
operation  of  high  tracheotomy.  The  two  lobes  of  the  thyroid  giand, 
one  on  each  side,  are  prolonged  backward  and  upward  upon  the  sides 
of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  oesophagus  and 
thus  getting  into  close  relationship  with  the  common  carotid  artery 
and  ita  adjacent  structures.  As  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of 
each  side  ascends  between  the  trachea  and  cesopbagus  to  enter  the 
lower,  posterior  part  of  the  larynx  it  lies  beneath  the  corresponding 
lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  must  be  carefully  avoided  in 
operating,  etc.  The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  lies  just  beneath  the  skin 
and  deep  fascia,  whereas  the  lateral  lobes  extend  upward  and  back- 
ward underneath  the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno- thyroid  muscles. 

On  account  of  the  intimate  relationship  thai  exists  between  the 
thyroid  gland  ami   the   tradica,   tumors   involving   the  giand  may 
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press  upon  the  trachea  and  push  it  to  one  side;  so  that  if  trache- 
otomy becomes  necessary  in  these  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  locate 
the  trachea.  When  tlie  thyroid  is  enlarged  by  tumors,  etc.,  it  may 
be  seen  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  larynx  in  movements  of  swallowing. 
The  thyroid  is  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries 
of  each  side,  and  drained  by  the  superior,  middle,  ami  inferior  thy- 
roid veins.  At  times  an  arterial  branch  from  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea  to 
reach  the  lower  part  of  the  gland  :   the  arteria  thyroidea  ima. 

The  SupiiASTEiiNAL  Hegion  is  the  space  in  the  lower  front  part 
of  the  neck  above  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  limited  on 
either  side  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  The  sur- 
face shows  a  depression  here  known  as  the  suprasternal  fossa,  or 
fossa  jugularis.  This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which 
lies  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  splits  into  two  layers,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior;  these  layers  are  attached  below  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  edges  of  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  inclosing  a  space 
— the  suprasternal — between  them  which  is  occupied  by  some  con- 
nective tissue  and  lymphatic  glands.  A  communicating  venous 
branch  which  connects  the  anterior  jugulars  of  either  side  is  also 
included  between  these  two  layers.  The  euprastemal  space  is  shut 
off  from  the  mediastinum  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  and  pus  in  this  space  is  thus  hindered  from  breaking  into  the 
mediastinum  and  is  more  apt  to  open  externally  through  the  skin. 

Beneath  the  deep  fascia  lies  the  trachea,  its  anterior  surface 
being  readily  accessible  for  operation.  This  part  of  the  tracliea  may 
be  lengthened  by  throwing  the  head  back.  If  the  trachea  is  incised 
transversely  the  wound  gapes,  andj  if  completely  severed  it  retracts  into 
the  chest  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
reunite  it.  At  times  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima  ascends  in  front  of  this 
lower  part  of  the  trachea  and  miglit  complicate  an  operation  upon  tliis 
part  ot  the  tube. 

Descending  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  These 
enter  tlie  right  and  left  innominate  ve'ns  or  both  may  enter  the  left 
innominate,  within  the  chest,  behind  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum. 
The  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  large  and  lie  one  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line.  As  they  descend  they  get  farther  away  from  the 
middle  line,  bo  timt  they  are  not  likely  to  he  encountered  in  the 
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operation  of  low  traclirolmnv  if  the  im-ision  is  kept  strictly  in  the 
median  line. 

The  Blood-veiKls  of  the  Meek.  Thk  Common  Carotid  Artery. 
— This  vessel  ascends  in  the  iiPik  from  behind  the  stemo-clavipular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  iip|ior  lionlor  of  the  tliyroid  cartilage, 
where  it  divides  into  the  cAtcrnai  iin*E  intonial  earotiiJ.  The  course 
of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  stcrno-clavicular 
articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
luaetoid  process.  The  mnsciilar  guide  to  t>ie  artery  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 

The  common  carotid  is  crotised  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle;  bo  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery  lies  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  and  the  upper  part  in 
the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The  artery  is  more  accessible  for 
ligation  in  the  upper  triangle.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
below  the  omo-hyoid,  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  whereas  above,  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  it 
does  not  lie  beneath  the  edge  of  the  stenio- mastoid,  but  rather  in 
front  of  it,  and  is  here  quite  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the 
integument,  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia.  Opposite  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  conies  into  close 
relation  with  the  artery,  the  latter  grooving  the  glaud.  In  its  course 
up  the  neck  the  artery  is  aecompanied  by  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
which  lice  close  upon  its  outer  side,  and  by  the  pufumogastric  nerve, 
which  lies  between  the  vein  and  tlie  iirti'ry,  but  on  a  plane  posterior 
to  both.  These  structures  are  lodged  in  a  loose,  eomiwtive-tissue 
bed,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  artery,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  the  desceiidcns  and  comniimicang  noni  form  a  loop 
from  which  some  branches  are  given  ofi  to  supply  the  depreswr  mus- 
cles of  the  hyoid  bone.  Posteriorly  the  artery  rests  upon  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  tlie  lower  cervical  vertebrffl  and  the  attachments 
of  the  vertebral  muscles.  The  sympathetic  nerve  li^s  behind  the 
artery  and  is  closely  related  to  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pre- 
vertebral muBclcB.  Below,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  sul>- 
clavian,  curves  inward,  behind  the  carotid,  etc.,  to  reach  the  lower 
part  ol  the  thyroid  gland.    To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  are  the 
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trachen  and  trsopliagus,  and,  higher  up,  Ibe  larynx  nnd  the  lower 
part  of  the  pharynx.  The  larynx  projects  forward  hetween  the' 
arteries  of  either  side.  Ascending  hetwecn  the  trachea  and  the 
tcsophaguB  is  the  inferior,  recurrent,  laryngeal  nerve.  Opposite  the 
thyroid  cartilage  the  artery,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Upon  the  outer  side  o( 
the  artery  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  situated,  and  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes.  The  common  carotid 
artery  ia  crossed  above  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  by  the  superior  thyroid 
vein  and  about  its  middle — i.e.,  below  the  omo-hyoid — by  the  middle 
thyroid  vein.  Both  these  veins  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
Lower  in  the  neck  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
which,  as  a  rule,  terminates  in  the  external  jugular. 

The  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
platysnia,  and  deep  fascia.  The  lower  part  of  the  artery  lies  beneath 
the  sterno -mastoid,  and  this  muscle  must  therefore  be  drawn  aside 
in  order  to  expose  the  vessel.  Above,  upon  a  level  with  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  not  being  overlapped  by 
the  sterno-niastoid,  but  in  front  of  it  and  here  its  pulsation  may  be 
both  felt  and  seen. 

The  Internal  Carotid  is  continued  upward  in  the  same  courae 
as  the  common  carotid,  lying  alongside  of  the  pharynx.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  lies  along  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogaatric  nerve 
lies  between  both,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  At  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  artery  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  after  traversing  this  canal  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  In  the  neck  the  internal 
carotid  lies  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  covered  by  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  stern o-mastoid;  it  is  situated  deeper  than  the  external 
carotid  and  upon  a  plane  posterior  to  it.  The  stylo-glossus  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles,  as  they  pass  forward  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
aide  of  the  pharynx,  are  interposed  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal carotids.  Behind,  the  artery  rests  upon  the  transverse  proc- 
esses of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrie  and  upon  the  rectus  capitis 
anticus  major  muscle.  The  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  superior 
ganglion,  lies  behind  the  artery,  between  it  and  the  anterior  ver- 
tebral muscles.  Internally  the  artery  is  in  relation  with  the  side  of 
the  pharynx.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  descends  between  it  and 
the  pharynx.  At  its  origin  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  being, 
covered  by  the  integument,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia  and  over- 
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the  anlcrior  ninrgin  ol  the  B(i'riio-in.isl.oid  niURcle.  In  tlie 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  lies  deep  in  Ihe  neck  beneath  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  tho  Jigaatric  and  etylo-hyoid  muaclea  and  the  parotid 
gland  and  the  stylo-pharyngciia  and  Btylo-glossua  muscles,  these  two 
latter  mnacSea  sopnrating  it  from  the  external  carotid. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  internal  jugular  vein  leaves  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  fora- 
men. This  foramen  is  located  external  and  posterior  to  the  opening 
which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  canal.  Jusi  below 
the  base  of  the  skull  the  g I osso- pharyngeal  nerve  passes  forward  be- 
tween the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  ariery  and 
then  continues  forward,  below  the  stylo-glossus  miisule,  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
bone  the  hypoglossal  nerve  curves  forward  between  the  ariery  and 
the  vein.  The  spinal  accessory,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  ia  situated 
between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
but  passes  backward  and  outward  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the 
stern o-mastoid  muscle. 

Thb  External  Carotid  Artery,  at  its  origin,  is  located  in  the 
superior  carotid  triangle  in  front  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  It 
passea  upward  to  a  point  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  here,  within  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gland,  divides  into  the  tenipora!  and  internal  maxillary. 
As  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  it  describes  a  gentle  curve 
with  the  convexity  forward  and  is  placed  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
internal  carotid,  giving  off  many  branches  to  the  muscles  and  struct- 
nres  in  the  neck  and  to  the  tongue.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin, 
platysma,  and  deep  fascia;  higher  up,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  covered  by  the  ]bosterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  Btylo-hyoid,  and  at  its  bifurcation  into  its  terminal  branches  it 
lies  deep  within  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  external  carotid  artery  does  not  lie  as  deep  in  the  neck  as 
the  internal  carotid;  upon  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
the^e  two  vessels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  stylo-glossus 
and  stylo-pharyngeua  muscles  (together  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve).  Both  these  muscles  arise  from  the  styloid  process  and  pass 
forward,  between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  in  their 
course  to  reach  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx. 

le  external  carotid  artery  lies  within  the  parotid  gland  it 
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IB  croBBett,  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  llie  lolie  of  the  ear, 
by  the  divisionB  of  the  facial  aerve.  The  1  em  porn-maxillary  vein, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxil- 
lary veins,  also  lies  Biiperficial  to  it.  Below  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  temporo-facial  vein;  this  vessel  is  formed 
by  the  facial  and  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary,  and 
after  receiving  the  lingual  and  Bometimea  the  superior  thyroid,  ter- 
minates in  the  internal  jugular. 

Below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  the  external  carotid  gives  oS 
the  superior  thyroid.  This  branch  passes  forward  and  downward  to 
the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  gives  branches  to  the 
laryns.  The  next  branch  given  off  above  the  superior  thyroid  is  the 
lingual.  This  vessel  passes  forward,  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscles  and  beneath  the  hyo-glossus,  to  supply  the  tongue. 
The  next  branch  above  ia  the  facial.  The  facial  is  directed  forward 
and  upward  and  curving  over  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw, 
in  the  groove  just  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle,  ascends  upon 
the  eide  of  the  face,  nose,  etc.  At  its  origin  the  facial  artery  liea 
beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  mus- 
cles close  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which 
it  grooves  and  supplies;  here  it  gives  off  its  submental  branch,  which 
runs  forward  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle 
close  to  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  its  posterior  aspect,  upon 
a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  facial,  the  external  carotid  artery  gives 
off  its  occipital  branch.  This  vessel  passes  upward  and  backward 
across  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  ascends  beneath  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  reach  the  occipital  region  of 
the  head.  Above  the  origin  of  the  occipital,  also  from  its  posterior 
aspect,  the  external  carotid  gives  off  the  posterior  auricular.  This 
vessel  courses  upward  and  backward,  running  close  behind  the  ear 
and  supplying  this  and  the  mastoid  region.  The  hypoglossal  nerve 
BwingB  forward  across  the  outer  side  of  the  external  carotid  arterj 
upon  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  occipital. 

The  Internal  Jdgulak  Vein  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  ca- 
rotid. This  vessel  is  large,  as  big  around  as  the  little  finger,  very 
thin  walled,  and  lies  in  the  same  connective-tissue  bed  with  the 
artery  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  formed  above,  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  (sigmoid)  and  inferior 
petrosal  sinuses.     These  vessele  emerge  from  the  interior  of  the 
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ekull  through  the  jugular  foramen,  which  is  situated  behind  and 
external  to  the  conimencenieiit  of  the  carotid  canal;  the  |Jiieiimo- 
gastric,  Bpinal  accessory,  and  gloeso -pharyngeal  nerves  also  emerge 
from  the  cranium  through  the  jugular  foramen.  Just  outside  the 
skull  the  lateral  and  the  interior  petrosal  sinuses  join  and  form  a 
bulbous  dilatation,  which  marks  the  coinmencement  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  At  the  root  of  the  neclc  the  internal  jugular  termi- 
nates by  joining  with  the  subclavian  to  form  the  innominate.  In  its 
course  through  the  neck  the  vein  receives  a  number  of  large 
brunches:  the  tempo ro- facial,  lingual,  and  superior  and  middle  thy- 
roids. A  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes  is  situated  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  vein,  close  to  ita  wall,  and  these  may  be  diseased  and  require 
extirpation.  On  the  right  side,  in  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  the 
internal  jugular  unites  with  the  subclavian,  the  right  lymphatic  duct 
is  seen  to  enter  the  vessel.  Upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck  the 
thoracic  duct  enters  the  vein  at  its  junction  wifh  the  subclavian; 
the  thoracic  duct  arches  over  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery 
and  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  in  order 
to  reach  the  vein. 

The  Sdbclavian  Abteby, — This  vessel  upon  the  right  aide  is 
derived  from  the  innominate,  which  bifurcates  behind  the  right 
stemo-clavicular  articulation  into  the  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian. The  left  subclavian  is  given  off  from  the  left  end  of  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ascends  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  as  far  as  the  left  sterno-clavicular  articulation. 

From  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  upon  either  side,  the 
BubclaTian  artery  arches  outward  across  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
passes  into  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  In  the  root  of  the 
neck  the  artery  is  found  in  the  subclavian  triangle  resting  directly 
upon  the  first  rib. 

The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  at  its  attachment,  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  thus,  for  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion, serves  to  divide  the  vessel  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  of  the 
artery  corresponds  to  that  portion  which  is  included  between  its 
origin  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus; 
the  second  part  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  the  portion  immediately 
l>ehind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus,  and  the  third  part  of  the  artery 
reaches  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  The 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  artery  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
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apex  of  the  lung  and  dome  of  the  pleura:   the  third  portion  reaw 
upon  the  upper  Burface  of  the  first  rih.    The  trunks  of  the  brachiilj 
plexue  in  their  course  through  the  subclavian  triangle  are  situate 
above  the  subclavian  artery.    The  subclavian  artery  gives  off  sevenlfl 
large  branches;  from  its  first  part  the  vertebral,  internal  mamraaryj 
and  thyroid  axis  (inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  transversalis  colli);-' 
from  the  second  part,  the  superior  intercostal.    The  origin  of  these 
branches  varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual 
upon  either  side. 

The  subclavian  vein  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary.     Itj 
passes  inward  across  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  clavicie  and  iov 
front  of  the  scalenus  anticus  tendon,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface^ 
of  Ihe  first  rib  and  lying  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 
It  ifl  situated  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  artery,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus.     The 
subclavian  vein  joins  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innomi- 
nate.    Upon  the  right  side  wh«re  these  two  veins  join  they  receiTe  1 
the  right  lymphatic  duct,  and  upon  the  left  side,  at  their  junction,  I 
they  receive  the  thoracic  duet. 

The  Infeeiob  Thyroid  Aktert  is  seen  deep  in  the  lower  pai 
of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle.     It  is  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  s 
which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian,  and  curves  upwardj 
and  inward,  passing  inward,  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  about  1 
the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  ia  ' 
order  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland.     As  this  vessel 
passes  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  etc.,  it  is  crossed  from 
above   downward   by  the  sympathetic  nerve.     This   nerve   usually 
descends  in  front  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  but  sometimes  be-   . 
hind  it.    Just  before  the  artery  reaches  the  thyroid  gland  it  is  crossed'! 
by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  ascends  in  the  space  betwew 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  to  reach  the  larynx. 

Thb  Vertebral  Artery  lies  deep  in  the  lower  part  of  ( 
neck.  It  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  between  t 
scalenus  anticus  muscle  in  front  and  the  longus  colli  behind  i 
enters  the  foramen  in  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixtl^l 
cervical  vertebra.  The  prominent  tubercle  on  the  transverse  procea 
of  this  vertebra  is  a  good  guide  to  the  artery.  The  artery  may  be 
reached  through  the  subclavian  triangle  by  drawing  the  Btemo- 
mastoid  forward  toward  the  middle  line  or  by  nicking  or  inciaing  its 
posterior  border. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  NECK. 

Tracheotomy  means  opening  into  the  air-passage  either  for 
relief  wlieo  obstruction  exists  or  as  a  preliminary  step  to  other  op- 
erations; for  example,  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  amputation  of  the 
tongue,  etc. 

In  18G9,  as  a  preliminary  to  excision  of  the  jaw,  Nuaabaum  per- 
formed a  tracheotomy  and  tamponed  the  pharynx  with  a  compress 
to  prevent  blood  from  entering  the  larynx  during  the  operation,  the 
anaesthetic  being  administered  through  the  tracheotomy  tube. 

Tampon  of  the  Trachea.— Trendelenburg  uses  a  tracheotomy 
tube  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thin,  balloon-like  structure  provided 
with  a  catmula  bo  that  it  may  be  inthttecl  after  it  has  been  introduced 
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into  the  trachea,  in  this  way  plugging  the  trachea  and  preventing  the 
entrance  of  blood,  etc.  The  antesthetic  is  administered  through  the 
tracheotomy  tube,  to  which  a  long  rubber  tube  provided  with  a  fun- 
nel is  attached;  in  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  there  ia  a  wad  of  cotton 
Dpoa  which  the  antesthetic  is  dropped.  Tlie  tracheotomy  tube  and 
tampon  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trachea  for  seven  or  eight 
days  after  the  operation. 

The  Site  op  Operation. — The  opening  into  the  air-passage 
may  be  made: — 

1.  Through  the  trachea  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(high  tracheotomy).  This  is  the  preferable  operation  and  usually 
includee,  in  addition,  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (crico-trache- 
otomy). 
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2,  Tlirough  tliat  part  of  the  Iracbca  which  is  covererJ  by  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  (median  tracheotomy). 

3,  Through  the  tracliea  below  the  isthmuB  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(low  tracheotomy).  This  operation  ia  rather  less  preferable,  because 
at  this  level  the  trachea  lies  deeper — farther  away  from  the  Burface, 
and,  besides,  one  may  meet  the  inferior  thyroid  veins  or  some  of 
their  branches  or  there  may  be  an  arteria  thyroidea  ima  present. 
This  ia  the  site  usually  selected  for  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  in 
conjunction  with  operations  upon  Ihe  larynx;  for  example,  extirpa- 
tion of  the  larj-nx. 

4,  Tlirough  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.    This  is  really  a  larj 
gotomy,  but  it  is  well  to  include  it  with  the  tracheotomies. 

High  Thacheotomy   (Cmco-TRACHEOTOJiY).— This  is  the  op^" 
eration  usually  performed,  and  has  the  advantage  that  no  vessele 
of  moment  are  met  with ;  and  that  this  part  of  the  air-tube  is  located 
quite  superficially,  near  the  surface. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the 
head  thrown  back.  If  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  are  urgent,  one 
may  dispense  with  an  anesthetic  or  may  give  simply  a  few  whiffs 
of  chloroform.    The  operation  may  be  done  under  cocain  auEestheaia. 

By  palpation,  the  ring-like  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is  the  beet 
landmark,  is  readily  located.  In  men  the  prominent  thyroid  carti- 
lage may  be  felt  and  seen  as  Adam's  ai>ple,  but  in  women  and  chil- 
dren this  is  not  prominent  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  good  guide. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage — just  above  the  cricoid — 
downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for  a  distance  of  one  and 
one-half  inches.  In  making  this  skin  incision  some  small  tributaries 
of  the  anterior  jugular  vein  may  be  encountered;  to  these  clamps 
are  applied  and  the  skin  retracted,  exposing  thus  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  which  unites  the  edges  of  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles  of  either 
side  with  each  other.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  incised  along  the  middle 
line,  corresponding  to  the  incision  iu  the  integument.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  being  now  retracted,  there  are  exposed,  above  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  just  below  the  cricoid,  lying  transversely  across  the 
front  of  the  trachea,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  isthmus 
of  tlie  thyroid  giand  is  located  about  one-half  inch  below  the  cricoid 
cartilage  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  prociss  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  This  slip  of  fascia  covere  or  conceals  the  upper  two  rings 
of  the  trachea;   so  that,  in  order  to  expose  these,  it  is  necessary  iam 
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pick  up  this  band  and  snip  it  trausvereely,  after  which  tlie  isthmus 
may  be  drawn  downward  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  tTBchea  exposed 
to  view. 

The  next  step  is  to  enter  the  air -passage,  but  before  doing  this 
all  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped.  At  times,  during  the  opera- 
tion, the  tarynx  moves  violently  up  and  down  in  forced  efforts  at 
respiration,  and  in  order  to  steady  it  a  tenaculum  must  be  employed. 
This  is  introduced  into  the  iaryni  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  pierc- 
ing the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  hooks  tlic  cricoid  cartilage 
firmly  upon  its  posterior  aspect  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
line.  The  operator  holds  this  tenaculum  with  the  left  hand,  thus 
steadying  the  larj-ux  and  trachea,  and,  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife 
held  short  in  the  right  hand,  the  cricoid  and  one  or  two  upper  rings 
of  the  trachea  are  cut  deliberately  from  above  downward.  One 
guards  the  knife  blade  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  or  perforating  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  trachea.  Having  made  an  opening  in  the  air- 
tube  about  one-half  inch  long  and  still  retaining  the  tenaculum 
which  was  hooked  into  the  cricoid  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line, 
a  second  tenaculum  ia  now  booked  into  the  other  side  of  the  cricoid, 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  the  incision  in  the  air-paaaage 
thoB  held  open  while  the  tube  is  being  introduced. 

Occasionally  the  thyroid  gland  has  a  well-marked  middle  lobe 
occnpying  the  site  of  the  isthmus  and  ascending  upon  the  front  of 
the  cricoid.  This  extra  lobe  is  seldom  present,  but,  when  it  is,  it 
must  be  dislocated  downward  in  order  to  exiMse  the  cricoid  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea.  Usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any 
ligatures  as  the  cut  vessels  cease  bleeding  after  a  few  minutes'  ap- 
plication of  the  artery  forceps;  still,  if  any  spurting  vessels  are  met, 
they  should  be  ligated.  The  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  brought  to- 
gether with  two  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  tube. 

The  tube  is  held  in  place  by  a  tape  tied  around  the  neck  and 
the  wound  dressed  with  gauze  packed  loosely  about  the  wound  and 
the  tube. 

Low  Tracheotomy. — The  opening  is  made  into  the  trachea 
tielow  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  is  not  usually  the  site 
of  choice,  although  it  is  at  times  indicated.  Tliis  part  of  the  trachea 
lies  farther  away  from  the  surface,  deeper,  and  one  may  meet  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins,  which  d^ccntl  in  front  of  the  trachea,  al- 
though llicy  usually  lie  well  to  either  aide  of  tbe  middle  line,  thus 
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times  there  is  an  arte 
roidea  ima  ascending  in  front  of  this  part  ol  the  trachea:   a  rather 
unusual  condition. 

The  incisioDj  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  commences  above 
at  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  down- 
ward toward  the  sternum,  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to 
two  inches.  The  incision  penetrates  first  through  the  skin  and  fat, 
and  is  then  continued  deeper  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  ex- 
posing the  front  of  the  trachea.  After  the  trachea  has  been  exposed 
all  bleeding  points  must  be  clamped;  usually  the  hemorrhage  is  only 
venous  and  ceases  after  the  artery  forceps  have  been  applied  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  operator  ia  now  ready  to  make  the  opening  in 
the  trachea,  which  should  be  placed  below  the  level  of  the  isthmus 
ot  the  thyroid  gland;  the  isthmus  may  be  drawn  upward  toward 
the  cricoid  cartilage  in  order  to  give  more  room.  All  bleeding  should 
be  controlled  before  the  trachea  is  opened. 

Before  making  the  incision  in  the  trachea  a  tenaculum  is  intro- 
duced into  the  trachea,  juat  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  to  steady  the  trachea,  and 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  held  short  by  the  hiade,  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  trachea  from  below  upward,  cutting  two  or  three 
rings.  Still  steadying  the  trachea  with  the  iirst  tenaculum,  a  second 
tenaculum  is  introduced  into  the  incision  in  the  trachea,  and  while 
it  IB  thus  held  open  the  tube  is  introduced.  The  tenncuia  are  not 
withdrawn  until  the  tube  is  in  the  trachea. 

Any  spurting  vesaelB  or  large  veins  may  be  ligated,  and  one  or 
two  stitches  may  be  taken  in  the  skin  wound.  The  left  innominate 
vein  is  not  in  danger  if,  in  incising  the  trachea,  the  knife  la  not 
carried  below  the  level  of  the  slernum. 

Median  Tracheotomy. — The  opening  into  the  trachea  ia  made 
beneath  the  isthmus  of  the  tliyroid  gland,  which  ia  divided  in  order 
to  expose  this  part  of  the  trachea.  This  operation  can  be  done 
rapidly. 

Tlie  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  and  reaches  from 
the  cricoid  cartilage  downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  incision  is  then 
carried  deeper  through  the  deep  fascia,  between  the  edges  of  the 
aterno-hyoid  muscles,  when  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  iS' ex- 
posed. The  isthmus  is  divided  and  the  trachea  recognized.  In 
dividing  the  isthmus  we  cut  several  venous  branches    which  ble« 
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and  must  he  clamped.  The  bleeding  should  be  controlled  before  the 
Irachea  is  opened.  Bleeding  pointB  may  be  clamped  and  their  liga- 
lion  postponed  until  after  the  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Irachea  if  time  is  limited.  The  trachea  is  steadied  with  a  tenaculum 
und  incised,  and  the  tube  introduced,  as  in  the  foregoing  operation. 

Trajjsverse  Larynootomt. — This  is  an  emergi'ncy  operation 
and  may  be  rapidly  performed.  The  windfiipe  is  opened  after 
locating  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  using  this  as  a  guide,  by  cutting 
transversely  through  the  skin  and  erico-thyroid  membrHne:  i.e., 
between  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  There  is  some  probability  of  wounding  the  crico- 
thyroid artery,  a  Bmall  branch,  yet  this  is  not  very  likely  as  the  in- 
cision is  made  transversely:   parallel  with  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Thyrotomy. — Division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  be  either 
incomplete  or  complete. 

IxcoMPLETE  Ththotout. — The  incision  Ib  placed  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  and  commences,  above,  at  a  point  just  below  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  downward 
to  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  it  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  long  and  reaches  through  the  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  exposing  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  retracted  and  the  erico-thyroid  membrane  incised,  thus 
entering  the  laryni.  In  incising  the  erico-thyroid  membrane  the 
erico-thyroid  branches  may  be  cut;  these  are  small  branchea,  but 
they  should  he  clamped  if  they  bleed,  as  even  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  sucked  into  the  wind-pipe  may  seriously  embarrass  respira- 
tion. We  then  proceed  to  enlarge  the  opening  into  the  larynx  by 
dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permit  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies,  etc.  One  should  avoid,  if  possible,  incising  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage beyond  the  level  at  which  the  true  vocal  cords  are  attached. 

If  this  operation  is  done  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  one 
may  close  the  opening  in  the  larynx  and  omit  the  introiluction  o(  a 
tube;  still  it  is  probably  not  unwise  to  insert  the  tube  and  leave  it 
(or  a  few  days  in  all  cases,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  there 
may  be  some  (Edema  of  the  glottis  caused. 

Complete  .Thyrotomy  consists  of  a  median  section  through  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies,  growths,  etc. 
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During  the  operation  the  trachea  must  he  kept  clear  of  bloo^. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose 
position  unless  a  tampon  cannula  is  used,  when  the  patient  may  be 
placed  in  the  usual  tracheotomy  position  with  the  shoulders  raised 
and  the  head  thrown  back.  The  tampon  cannula  may  he  introduced 
through  a  preliminary  high  traclieotomy  done  at  the  same  sitting, 
previous  to  opening  the  larjTix,  or  else  the  cannula  may  he  inserted 
through  the  incision  that  is  made  in  the  larynx  and  which  may  be 
prolonged  downward,  through  the  cricoid  and  upper  rings  of  the 
trachea  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  a  high  tracheotomy,  a  prelimi- 
nary low  tracheotomy  may  be  performed  and  the  tampon  cannula 
introduced  at  this  point. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  reaching 
from  the  hyoid  bone,  above,  to  a  point  Iwlow  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  deep  fascia 
and  exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  next  step  is  to  open  the  hiryni.  The  point  of  the  knife 
18  introduced  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  between  the 
cricoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  doing  this 
the  crico-thyroid  branch  may  be  cut  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied. 
Then,  with  a  curved  probe-pointed  knife  which  is  introduced  intii 
the  larynx  and  passed  upward  between  and  heyoud  the  vocal  corda 
the  thyroid  cartilage  is  split  into  its  two  halves  from  within  outward, 
in  the  middle  line,  throughout  its  entire  length  up  to  or  into  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane.  The  thyroid  cartilage  may  also  be  divided 
from  without  inward.  At  times  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  ossified,  and 
a  strong  ecissors  or  thin  saw  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  ita 
division. 

After  the  thyroid  cartilage  has  been  split  its  edges  are  held 
apart  with  sharp  retractors  or  tcnacula,  and  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  may  then  be  freely  explorcil.  We  may,  in  addition,  divide  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done  or  if  more  room  is  required  or  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  tampon  cannula. 

In  cutting  into  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  one  should  avoid  the 
inperior  laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve,  which  pierce  this  mend)ranfl 
upon  either  side  to  enter  and  supply  the  larynx. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  suture  the  two  halves  of  the  thyroid 
cartilages,  as  these  often  adapt  themselves  very  well  without  EUtore, 
especially  if  the  cricoid  cartilage  lias  not  been  divided.    It  is  probably 
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wise,  however,  in  alt  cases,  to  introduce  two  or  three  chromicized 
catgut  sutures  through  the  perichondrium  to  hold  the  edges  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  contact  or  one  silver  wire 
suture  may  be  passed  through  each  edge  of  the  cartilage.  The  in- 
cision in  the  akin  may  be  partly  closed  with  catgut  sutures. 

The  tampon  cannula,  if  used,  may  be  left  in  place  for  a  few 
days  if  it  is  well  borne,  as  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  blood  and  dis- 
charges into  the  trachea  and  lungs. 

LaiTn^ctomy  (Extirpation  of  the  Larynx).  —  This  operation 
ehould  be  preceded  by  a  low  tracheotomy,  which  may  be  done  a  week 
or  more  in  advance  of  the  major  operation  in  order  to  accustom  the 
patient  to  the  presence  of  the  tube  and  to  bring  about  fixation  of 
the  trachea  to  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  neck. 

If  the  preliminary  tracheotomy  lias  not  been  done,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  with  the  palient  in  the  Rose  position,  or,  if  the 
operation  is  done  with  the  patient  in  the  customary  traeheotoniy 
poeition,  it  will  be  necessary-,  as  soon  as  the  larynx  has  been  isolated 
and  all  the  vessels  that  supply  it  ligat^d,  to  cut  the  larynx  away  from 
the  trachea  below  and  then,  at  once,  introduce  Ihc  tampon  cannula 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea.  The  preliminary  tracheotomy, 
with  the  introduction  of  the  tampon  cannula,  is  probably  the  most 
preferable  plan. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  hyoid  bone  to 
a  point  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  to  this  incision  a  second  trans- 
verse incision  may  be  added  which  «xtends  outward,  parallel  with 
the  hyoid  bone,  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  of  each  side,  thus  making  a  T-shapcd  incision.  This  latter 
supplementary  incision  is  especially  advantageous  if  the  lymphatic 
glands,  etc.,  are  involved  in  the  pathological  process.  The  incision 
extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  aud  deep  cervical 
fascia,  and  exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  edges  of  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles  are  next  recognized  and 
the  muscle  of  either  side  divided  transversely  either  partially  or 
completely.  The  parts  being  now  retracted,  we  expose  the  atemo- 
tbyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  which  are  attached  upon  either  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  being 
situated  beneath  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles. 

We  now  begin  the  isolation  of  the  larynx,  separating  all  the 
soft  parts  either  with  an  elevulor  or  with  the  knife,  the  edge  of  the 
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instrument  working  dose  to  the  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  IE 
the  elevator  is  used,  this  is  pushed  under  the  thyro-hyoid  muiicle, 
between  it  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  muscle  separated  from 
the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  detaching  the  sterno-thyroid  at  the 
same  time;  the  separation  of  these  muscles  may  be  accomplished  iu 
part  with  the  knife.  These  two  muscles  are  really  one  and  the  same 
continuous  muscle;  so  that,  after  they  have  been  detached  from  the 
thyroid  cartilage  they  hang  together  as  one  continuous  flat  band. 
Instead  of  detaching  these  muscles  as  described  they  may  be  simply 
cut  away  from  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  knife. 
The  soft  parts  are  then  retracted  and  a  tenaculum  ia  hooked  into  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  with  this  the  larj-nx  is  drawn  for- 
ward and  to  one  side,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  reach  the  superior 
larjTigeal  artery  and  its  accompanying  nervous  branch,  as  they  pierce 
the  side  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  to  enter  the  larynx;  the  vessel 
is  tied  double  and  cut,  The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
lies  upon  the  side  of  the  laryux  (in  the  natural  relation  of  the  parts 
being  covered  by  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle),  is  readily  separated 
from  the  side  of  the  larynx  with  the  elevator  or  the  finger.  At  this 
stage  of  the  operation  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  which  ramifies 
upon  the  upper  front  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland,  is  usually  met 
with.  This  vessel  need  not  be  cut.  The  thyroid  isthmua  is  also 
liberated  from  its  attachment  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  pushed 
downward  out  of  the  way. 

The  eric 0- thyroid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs 
forward  and  inward  transversely  across  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 
may  be  cut  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied.  There  is  also  an  in- 
ferior larj'ngcal  branch,  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  which  accom- 
panies the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  into  the  larynx;  it  enters  the 
lower  hack  part  of  the  larj-nx,  behind  the  articulation  between  the 
cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  beneath  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thy- 
roid gland;  this  branch  may  be  cut  and  should  be  tied.  The  small 
transverse  branch,  from  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs  transversely 
inward  across  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  below  the  hyoid  bone,  to 
anastomose  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  is  also  cut  and  tied. 

The  larynx  is  drawn  toward  the  opposite  side  and  the  above  de- 
scribed procedures  are  repeated  upon  the  other,  the  remaining,  side. 

The  isolation  of  the  larj-ns  is  continued.  The  soft  parts  are 
strongly  retracted  to  one  side  and  with  a  shitrp  hook  or  volsella  the 
larynx  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side;  then,  with  the  knife,  the  in- 
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ferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  separated  from  the  aide  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  muscle  is  attuchcd  upon  the  side  oj  the 
thyroid  cartilage  cloRe  to  its  posterior  border  which  may  be  readily 
felt  by  the  fingers  in  the  wound.  This  muscle  is  separated  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  also.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  work  clone  to  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage  in  separating  this  muscle  so  as  to  avoid 
opening  into  the  pharynx,  and  also  to  avoid  division  again  of  the 
vessels  that  have  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  parts  are  then 
acparaled  in  a  similar  maimer  ujmn  the  other  side  of  the  larynx  and 
we  are  ready  for  the  final  step  of  this  part  of  the  operation:  the 
separation  of  the  larynx  from  the  liyoid  bone  above,  from  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  pharynx  behind,  and  from  the  trachea  below. 

The  knife  is  introduced  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  be- 
tween the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  liyoid  bone,  and  this  nicmbrano 
is  cut  in  a  direction  outward  and  bac^kward,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  side  of  the  larynx  forward  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella. 
In  performing  this  step  of  the  operation  we  should  avoid  again  cut- 
ting the  superior  laryngeal  artery  upon  the  proximal  aide  of  its 
ligature  if  it  has  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  other  half  of 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  then  cut  in  a  similar  manner.  If  it 
is  desired  to  excise  the  epiglottis  also,  and  this  is  usually  wise,  a 
probe-pointed  knife  may  be  introduced  through  the  incision  in  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane,  between  the  nipper  border  of  thyroid  cartilage 
and  the  hyoid  bone,  in  a  direction  upward  and  backward;  so  that, 
as  the  cut  is  made,  the  blade  of  the  knife  passes  between  the  base 
of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis.  The  finger  in  the  month  may 
serve  to  guide  the  knife.  If  the  epiglottis  is  to  be  left,  we  cut  di- 
rectly backward  between  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  the  hyoid  Iwne,  thus  leaving  the  epiglottis  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  to  the  root  of  the  tone;ue.  The 
front  of  the  larynx  is  then  seined  with  a  sharp  hook  or  volsella  forceps 
and  drawn  directly  forward;  so  that  its  posterior  wall,  composed  of 
the  broad  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  may  be  separated 
from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx;  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  is  very  thin,  consisting  prnctically  only  of  a  layer  of  mu- 
cous membrane.  If  the  growth  involves  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  this  part  may  be  excised  together  with  the  larynx.  If  the 
pharynx  has  not  yet  become  involved  in  the  disease,  the  separation  of 
the  larynx  from  the  pharynx  will  not  be  found  to  be  difficult  of  accom- 
plishmeut. 
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After  the  separation  of  the  larynx  from  the  pharynx  has  been 
completed  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the 
larynx  is  cut  away  from  the  trachea,  from  behind  forward,  below 
-the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  In  thus  severing  the  larynx  from 
the  trachea  the  inferior  laryngeal  arteries  and  nerves  are  cut,  and, 
if  the  vessels  have  not  already  been  tied,  they  should  be  secured  as 
they  spurt.    Thus  the  extirpation  is  complete. 

Instead  of  operating  as  described  above,  we  may,  after  freeing 
the  larynx  upon  the  sides,  etc.,  complete  the  operation  by  cutting 
the  larynx  away  from  the  trachea  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  packing  the  stump  of  the  trachea  at  once  with  a  pad  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Wood  {a  preliminary  tracheotomy  having 
been  done);  and  then,  drawing  the  larynx  forward  with  a  sharp  hook 
or  volsella,  this  is  separated  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
from  below  upward;  and,  as  the  6nal  step  of  the  operation,  the 
larynx  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone  by  carry- 
ing the  knife  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 

The  superior  laryngeal  arteries,  that  enter  Ihe  larynx  upon  the 
aides,  are  best  secured  before  beginning  the  actual  isolation  of  the 
larynx,  but  they  may  be  again  divided  accidentally  during  the  final 
steps  of  the  operation,  and  in  this  ease  should  be  again  clamped  and 
tied;  other  yessels  may  be  secured  as  they  are  encountered  during 
the  course  of  the  operation.  The  wound  is  best  left  open  in  part.  If 
the  accessory  lateral  skin  incisions  have  been  made,  and  the  stemo- 
mastoids  have  twen  divided,  these  parts  may  be  brought  together 
with  sutures.  The  opening  in  the  pharynx  should  be  closed  as  nearly 
completely  as  possible  with  interrupted  silk  sutures,  their  ends  being 
left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  It  may  be  possible  in  some 
cases  to  close  off  the  pharyngeal  space  from  the  wound  completely 
by  uniting  the  upper  cut  edge  of  the  pharynx  to  the  tissues  Ijelow 
the  hyoid  bone.  This  is  done  with  a  numl>er  of  silk  sutures  placed 
(airly  close  together,  and  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  diminishes  the  J 
likelihood  of  infection. 

It  is  necessary  to  arrange  good  drainage  with  the  head  low,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  wound  secretions  into  the  trachea.  It 
ie  well  to  leave  the  tampon  cannula  in  the  trachea  for  a  tew  days  if 
it  has  been  used  during  the  operation.  The  wound  should  he  prop- 
erly packed  and  the  dressings  changed  at  rather  frequent  intervals. 

After  the  operation  Ihe  patient  is  fed  per  rectum  or  else  through 
a  tube  introduced  into  the  stomach  either  through  the  mouth  or 
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through  the  wound  in  the  phnrynx.  If  a  fracheofomy  has  not  pre- 
ceded the  larj-ngectomy  by  a  week  or  more,  the  stump  of  the  trachea 
should  be  sutured  to  the  skin  in  ord«r  to  prevent  too  great  retraction 
of  the  trachea.  In  cases  where  the  disease  has  not  spread  beyond 
the  larynx,  the  operation  is  comparatively  easy  and  not  accompanied 
by  much  hemorrhage. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  radical  operation  the  iaryns  may 
be  split  in  the  middle  line  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.  It  may 
l)e  that  in  some  early  cases  the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  larynx 
will  suffice. 

Extirpation  of  Half  of  the  Larynx.  —  This  operation  is  quite 
analogous  to  tlie  one  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  may 
be  practiced  in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is  still  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  larynx. 

The  larynx  is  first  split  in  the  middle  line,  without  injuring  the 
vocal  cords,  and  then,  if  the  condition  found  upon  investigation  war- 
rant, the  operation  of  extirpation  of  one-half  of  the  larynx  may  be 
undertaken. 

The  advantages  of  partial  removal  of  the  larjTix  in  appropriate 
oases  are  undoubted.  It  is  a  much  leas  difficult  and  dangerous  pro- 
cedure and  there  is  no  greater  likelihood  of  recurrence  after  this  less 
radical  operation  when  the  disease  is  still  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
larj-nx.  The  voice  may  be  almost  perfectly  retained  and  the  ability  to 
swallow  food  is  quickly  regained. 

Operation  for  Goiter. — This  may  consist  of  partial  extirpation, 
enucleation,  ligation  of  thyroid  arteries,  etc.  The  operation  may  be 
performed  under  local  anasthesia — Sclileich  infiltration  method 
(Kocher,  Beverdin,  Rous)  or  a  general  antesthetic  may  be  used.  If 
a  general  anjesthetic  is  employed  care  must  be  exercised  during  ita 
administration,  because  urgent  symptoms  due  to  interference  with  res- 
piration may  arise.  Of  the  general  ansesthetica,  chloroform  is  the 
preferable  one.  The  patient  should  he  placed  in  that  position  which 
causes  the  least  obstruction  to  breathing. 

Operation  is  indicated  as  soon  as  the  tumor  interferes  seriously 
with  respiration  or  shows  inflammatory  changes  or  a  tendency  to 
malignant  degeneration.  Tumors  that  grow  downward  into  the  root 
of  the  neck  or  mediastinum,  causing  pressure  upon  the  trachea, 
should  be  operated  upon  early.  Operation  should  be  undertaken  as 
M)on  as  symptoms  of  Basedow's  disease  begin  to  make  their  appeal- 
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Partial  Extirpation  tKoi'HF.n).— As  a  rule,  but  one  lolie  ia 
extirpated.  If  the  disease  involves  both  lobes,  then  one  entire  lobe, 
the  larger,  should  be  excised  and  the  nther  lobe  only  in  part.  At 
least  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  gland  substance  should  be  left. 
The  entire  organ  should  never  te  e.ttirpated.  Even  if  the  whole 
gland  is  apparently  involved  a  portion,  at  least  one-fourth  or  one- 
fiith,  should  he  permitted  to  remain. 

A  transverse  incision  passing  across  the  front  of  the  neck  from 
the  edge  of  one  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  edge  of  the  other  ia 
made.  If  the  tumor  is  situated  low  doMTi,  in  the  root  of  the  neck, 
fhe  incision  should  be  placed  low,  just  above  the  sternal  notch. 

Instead  of  the  incision  above  described  the  turaor  may  be  ex- 
posed through  a  right  angle  incision  which  commences  upon  the  side 
of  the  neck  behind  the  inner  edge  of  the  storno-mastoid  muscle  at 
the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  from  that  point  the  incision  ia 
carried  transversely  inwardly  to  the  middle  lino  and  then  downwanl 
as  far  as  the  sternal  notch.  This  incision  is  adapted  to  those  tumors 
thnt  are  situated  high  up  and  are  of  unusual  si2e.  The  incision 
penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma.  muscle,  and  exposes 
the  Btemo-hyoid  and  s tern o -thyroid  muscles,  covered  by  the  deep 
cervical  fascia,  and  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Several  subcutaneous 
venous  branches  are  divided, — the  anterior  jugular  and  communicat- 
ing branch  from  the  external  jugular;  these  should  be  clamped  and 
tied  or  they  may  be  ligated  doubly  before  they  are  severed.  The  ex- 
ternal jugular  is  usually  not  cut. 

The  tumor  mass  may  now  be  seen  bulging  beneath  the  depressor 
muBclce  of  the  hyoid  bone  (the  sterno-hyoid  and  storno-thyroid),  which 
are  usually  found  displaced  more  or  less  toward  that  side  of  the  neck 
which  lodges  the  tumor.  The  tumor  is  exposed  by  cutting  through  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  between  the  edges  of  the  stcrno-byoid  musclee. 
This  incision  in  the  deep  fascia  should  be  sufficiently  liberal.  If  more 
room  is  required  fhe  fingers  may  be  hooked  under  the  sterno-hyoid 
and  Bterno-thyroid  muscles  ajid  these  may  be  divided  near  the  hyoid 
bone.  It  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  incision  into  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  At  this  stage  the  operator  should 
assure  himself  that  he  has  penetrated  completely  through  the  loose 
connect! ve-tisaue  envelope  right  down  to  the  true  capsule  of  the 
gland. 

Sweeping  around  in  all  directions  with  the  fingers  cloee  to  the 
surface  of  the  tumor  mass,  the  effort  Is  made  to  separate  it  and  de- 
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liver  it  partly  through  the  incision.  Connective-tissue  bands  that 
hold  the  tumor  and  resist  its  delivery  and  which  are  usually  vascular 
should  be  hooked  up  with  the  finger  or  ligature  carrier,  clamped  doubly 
and  divided  with  the  scissors.  After  the  tumor  has  been  thus  partly 
detached  it  is  drawn  still  farther  out  of  the  incision  and  the  opera- 
tor is  then  ready  for  the  next  step  of  the  procedure,  the  ligation  of 
the  principal  vessels. 

While  the  mass  is  pulled  downward  and  toward  the  opposite  side 
the  superior  thyroid  vessels  are  sought  near  the  upper  pole  of  the 
tumor;  a  ligature  is  passed  with  the  blunt  carrier,  tied  double,  and 
the  vessels  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  inferior  thyroid 
artery  is  found  deep  in  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
thyroid  axis;  emerging  from  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  it 
ascends  upward  and  inward  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  gland, 
crossing  the  inferior  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  in  its  course.  Firm 
traction  must  be  made  upon  the  tumor,  drawing  it  upward  and  over 
toward  the  opposite  side  and  the  skin  and  muscles  well  retracted. 
With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  pulsating  vessel  may  be  felt  as  it 
passes  forward  across  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  reach  the  glai^d. 
About  the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  the  artery  passes  across 
the  front  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  ascends  alongside 
the  trachea  to  enter  the  larynx.  The  artery  should  be  carefully  iso- 
lated, taking  pains  to  avoid  injurying  the  nerve  and  a  ligature  passed 
around  it  with  a  blunt  carrier  and  tied.  An  artery  forceps  is  applied 
to  the  vessel  close  to  the  tumor  and  the  arterv  then  divided  between 
the  clamp  and  the  ligature.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  tied 
double  and  severed.  An  artoria  thyroidea  ima  is  occasionally  en- 
countered ascending  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  gland;  this  vessel 
and  its  accompanying  veins  should  be  ligated  double  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures. 

There  remains  now  to  make  the  section  through  the  isthmus; 
this  is  detached  and  squeezed  between  the  blades  of  a  heavy  com- 
pression forceps.  The  forceps  is  then  removed  and  the  isthmus 
ligated,  the  ligature  being  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  isthmus  as  the 
site  of  the  groove  made  with  the  compression  forceps.  If  a  third, 
pyramidal,  lobe  is  present,  it  sliould  also  be  detached  and  removed 
together  with  the  tumor  mass.  The  venous  branches  that  unite  the 
veins  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the  isthmus,  corresponding 
to  its  upper  and  lower  borders,  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  sepa- 
rately. 
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The  tiininr  mass  is  still  attached  to  the  (^ide  of  the  trachea 
larynx.  Care  should  be  exercised,  In  separating  it  from  these  sti 
tures,  to  avoid  injuring  the  recurrent  nerve,  wliirh  lies  imniedia 
beneath  it  in  the  groove  hetween  the  trachea  and  resnphagus.  Si 
surgeons  (Koehor  aninng  them)  advise  cutting  the  main  hulk  of 
tumor  mass  away  from  that  part  of  the  capsule  and  gland  which 
in  relation  with  the  side  of  the  traciiea,  etc.,  these  portions  bt 
allowed  to  remain  to  cover  and  protect  the  nerve. 

After  all  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled  llie  wound  is  flush) 
out  with  salt  solution.     If  muscles  have  been  divided  their  em 
should  be  reunited  by  suture.     A  gauze  drain  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours  is  introduced.    The  edges  of  the  skin 
are  brought  into  accurate  apposition  with  sutiire  except  the  lower 
part  through  which  the  gauze  drainage  strips  emerge. 

Enccleation. — This  method  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  thi 
cases  that  present  isolated  diseased  masses  in  the  midst  of  appareni 
normal  gland  tissue. 

The  incision  and  subsequent  steps  of  this  procedure  until 
stage  is  reached  where  the  capsule  of  the  gland  is  exposed  are 
same  as  those  described  in  the  preceding  operation.     The  capsulf 
is  incised  io  a  situation  where  it  is  fairly  free  from  blood-7eB8elB.J 
Vessels   that   are    divided    are    clamped    and    ligatcd.      Penetrating 
through  the  gland  substance  with  the  finger  the  mass  that  is  to  be 
enucleated  is  shelled  out;    if  any  additional  masses  are  to  be  felt 
these  are  also  enucleated  through  the  same  opening.     If  the  masa 
ruptures  (cystic  goiter)  during  this  step  the  wall  of  the  cyst  shoi 
be  peeled  out. 

The  cavity  is  packed,  temporarily,  with  strip  gauze  to  check  th« 
hemorrhage.     The  packing  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minuter 
and  then  removed.     If  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased  a  plug  of  strip 
gauze  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  and  the  incision  in  the  capsule 
sutured  except  its  lower  part  where  the  gauze  drain  emerges.    If  tl 
temporary  tamponade  fails  to  control  the  hemorrhage  then  the 
eision  in  the  capsule  must  be  held  wide  open  with  retractors  ai 
individual  bleeding  points  sought  for  and  ligated.     It  the  heme 
rhage  is  a  profuse  general  oozing  the  packing  may  lie  replaced  ani 
firm  pressure  applied  with  a  snug  bandage.    Caution  must  lie 
cised  in  this  regard  because  pressure  that  is  sufficient  to  control  tl 
hemorrhage  under  these  circunistances  may  compress  the  trachea 
such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  respiration.     In  ordf 
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finally  to  control  the  bleeding  it  may  be  necessary  to  ligate  the  main 
arterial  branches  that  supply  the  gland  or  else  to  extirpate  the  half 
of  the  gland  that  has  been  incised. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  by  suture  except  the  part 
below  where  the  drainage  strips  emerge. 

Ligation  op  Thyroid  Arteries. — This  plan  of  treatment  has 
been  employed  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  shrinkage  of  the  goiter, 
but  it  has  failed  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  lii  some  few  cases  liga- 
tion of  all  the  arteries  has  been  promptly  followed  by  marked  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  tumor.  The  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries  of  both  sides  must  be  ligated. 

External  (Esophagotomy. — This  operation  is  usually  done  for 
the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  oesophagus. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and 
the  head  thrown  back  and  over  toward  the  right  side. 

A  soft  rubber  tube  is  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  as  far  as 
it  will  go  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  oesophagus  is  approached  through 
an  incision  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  midpoint  of 
the  incision  being  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage;  it  is  car- 
ried through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the 
platysma,  and  exposes  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  mus- 
cle. The  sterno-mastoid  is  drawn  aside  and  the  underlying  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia  is  incised,  when  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  common  carotid  artery,  lying  in  their  connective-tissue  sheath 
and  crossed  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  are  ex- 
posed. These  vessels  are  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  retractor. 
The  lateral  lobe  of  the  tliyroid  gland,  partly  covered  by  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  is  then  recognized.  These  struc- 
tures are  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  with  a  blunt  retractor.  The 
trachea,  which  may  now  be  readily  felt  with  the  fingers,  is  a  guide 
to  the  oesophagus,  the  oesophagus  being  located  posterior  to  the 
tracheia  and  protruding  well  beyond  its  left  border.  The  tube  in  the 
oesophagus  assists  in  locating  it,  and  the  foreign  body,  if  present,  may 
also  be  felt.  The  middle  thyroid  vein,  as  it  passes  outward  from  the 
thyroid  gland  to  enter  the  internal  jugular,  may  be  met  with,  and,  if  it 
is  in  the  way,  may  be  cut  and  tied.  The  inferior  thyroid  vein  may 
also  be  seen. 

The  oesophagus  is  entered  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle, — i.e., 
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below  tbn  omn-liyniil, — and.  it  ncci'ssary,  tliis  muscb  may  be  drawn 
to  one  side  or  divided.  Tlic  rrviirrent  larynReal  nerve,  ae  it  ascends 
to  enter  the  iarvnx.  lies  in  front  if  Hif  ipsophagiis,  in  the  space 
between  the  trachea  in  front  and  the  irPophaguB  behind,  and  ehoiild 
be  avoided  in  incising  the  oesophagus.  The  nerve,  during  the  opera- 
tion, JB  not  encountered,  and  may  he  avoided  by  making  the  opening 
in  the  oBSophagus  well  upon  the  side  and  thus  keeping  away  from 
the  front  of  the  tube.' 

The  wall  of  the  cesophagiis  is  picked  up  with  two  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  and  an  incision  made  corresponding  to  its  long  axis  and  of 
Bufficient  length  to  permit  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  or  an; 
other  necessary  manipulation. 

In  incising  the  oesophagus  one  should  make  a  clean  cut  in  order 
to  avoid  getting  between  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  which 
may  readily  happen  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  tissue  between 
its  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  Sonie  osophageal  brandies  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  may  be  divided  in  making  the  opening  in  the  wall 
of  the  (Esophagus  and  these  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

The  wound  in  the  wall  of  the  cesophagus  may  be  closed  with 
several  interrujited  sutures  of  silk  or  chroraicized   catgat,  but 
external  wound  in  the  neck,  leading  down  to  the 
(esophagus,  should  be  packed  and  left  unsuturod. 

If  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  establish  a  permanent  fistula 
(cBBophagostomy),  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  (esophagus,  includ- 
ing its  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  may  be  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
skin  incision  with  several  interrupted  silk  etitches, 

Lig^ation  of  Blood-vesselt.     The  Common  Carotid  Abtery. 
The  common  carotid  may  be  tied  either  above  or  below  the  point 
where  the  omo-hyoid  crosses  it,  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage.     It  is  ligated  preferably  and  more  readily  in  the  so-called 
superior  carotid  triangle:   above  the  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  common  carotid  is  a  line  drawn  from 
a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process 
to  the  ete mo-clavicular  articulation.  The  mufcular  guide  is  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long,  corresponding 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  its  midpoint  upon  a  level 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  This  incision  penetrates  through  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the  platysma,  and 
ahould  expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
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The  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  should  be  recognized  and  drawn 
ontward^  and  then^  after  carefully  incising  the  underlying  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia^ — the  fascia  that  separates  the  vessels  from  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle^ — the  vessels^  surrounded  by  some  loose  con- 
nective tissue^  are  exposed — first,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  big  and 
thin-walled^  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  then  the  com- 
mon carotid,  whose  pulsation  is  readily  felt  and  seen  and  which  lies 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  vein.    The  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  is 


Fig.  81.— A,  incision  for  removal  of  lower  Jaw;  B,  incision  for  ligation  of 
lingual  artery  and  Kocher's  amputation  of  tongue;  O,  incision  for  ligation  of 
eommon  carotid  and  for  oesophagotomy. 


located  between  the  artery  and  vein,  but  behind  them,  is  not  seen. 
The  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  is  seen  as  it  crosses  the  vessels 
opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  loop  formed  by  the  descendens 
and  communicans  noni  may  also  be  recognized  upon  the  front  of 
the  vessels.  The  superior  thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  from 
within  outward  above  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  middle  thyroid 
vein  below  this  muscle.  If  these  vessels  are  cut,  they  should  be 
clamped  and  tied. 

The  connective-tissue  sheath  which  incloses  the  artery  should 
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be  picked  up  with  mo  use- tooth  forcepg,  and  nicked  with  the  point 
of  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel;  into 
the  opening  thus  made,  a  director  is  introduced,  and,  working  clow 
to  its  wall,  the  vessel  is  separated  al!  around,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  pneuraogaatric  nerve,  which  lies  posteriorly.  A  blunt-pointed 
aneurism  needle  is  then  introduced  into  the  opening  and  carried 
around  the  artery  from  without  inward,  entering  between  the  artery 
and  the  vein.  The  ligature  is  then  drawn  around  the  vessel,  and 
we  are  ready  to  tie.  The  ligature  should  be  of  ordinary  catgut  and 
tied  with  a  square  knot.  After  the  ligature  is  in  place  and  before 
it  is  tied  the  parts  should  be  again  inspected  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  nerve  is  not  included.  Some  surgeons  tie  the  artery  double 
and  divide  it  between  the  ligatures,  hut  this  is  probably  unnecessary. 
The  incision  is  closed  with  a  catgut  suture. 

The  Esternai.  Carotid. — The  ligation  of  the  external  carotid 
is  practiced  as  a  preliminary  to  many  bloody  operations  about  the 
mouth,  jaws,  etc.,  and  to  control  hemorrhage  from  parts  supplied  by 
its  branches  when  the  branches  themselves  are  not  accessible.  The 
linear  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  same  aa  that  for  the  common  carotid; 
the  muscular  guide  is  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  At 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  common  carotid  artery 
bifurcates  into  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  and  it  is  close  to  ita 
origin,  near  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  that  the  ex- 
terna! carotid  is  ligated.  The  incision  commences  at  the  level  of  the 
hyoid  bone  and  is  carried  downward,  lor  a  distance  of  about  two 
inches,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stenio-mastoid.  The  in- 
cision penetrates  through  the  gkin,  fat,  and  platysma  muscle  down 
to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  exposing  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  which  should  he  recognized.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
drawn  apart  with  blunt-pronged  retractors  and  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  is  then  incised. 

The  pulsation  of  the  artery,  within  its  connective-tissue  sheath, 
may  now  be  both  seen  and  felt.  The  external  carotid  artery  lies  s 
little  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  in- 
ternal carotid,  together  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneurao- 
gastric  nerve,  lies  posterior  to  the  external  carotid,  beneath  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  Corresponding  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  in- 
vests the  artery  is  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  snipped  with 
the  point  of  the  knife,  cutting  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  long 
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■zia  of  the  vessel;  into  the  opening  which  is  thus  made  a  blunt 
director  ia  introduced  and  worked  around  the  vessel,  sticking  close 
to  its  wati.  Through  the  path  thus  made  by  the  director  a  ligature 
is  carried  around  the  vessel  in  the  eye  of  an  aneurism  needle.  The 
ligature  is  then  tied  and  the  incision  closed.  After  the  ligature  has 
been  carried  around  the  artery  it  may  be  left  untied,  with  its  ends 
hanging  out  of  the  incision,  to  be  tied  only  in  case  an  emergency 
arises  calling  for  its  use. 

The  Intebnal  Carotid. — The  ligation  of  the  internal  carotid 
is  but  seldom  called  for.  The  internal  carotid  may  be  tied  through 
an  incision  similar  to  that  for  ligation  of  the  external  carotid.  The 
vessel  is  found  underneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
which  is  the  muscular  guide  to  it.  The  internal  carotid  has  the 
same  relations  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve 
that  the  common  carotid  has,  the  internal  carotid  being  really  the 
continuation  of  the  common;  and  these  striictures  must  be  avoided 
in  isolating  the  vessel  and  passing  the  ligature. 

The  Subclavian  Arteby. — The  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery  is  tied  after  it  is  exposed  in  the  subclavian  triangle. 

The  patient  is  placed  w-ith  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised  and 
the  head  thrown  back  and  turned  toward  the  opposite  side,  the  arm 
being  drawn  down  to  depress  the  shoulder.  The  incision  corresponds 
to  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  placed  just  above  the 
clavicle,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  for- 
ward and  inward  almost  as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle;  the  incision  falls  a  little  short  of  the  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  in  order  to  avoid  the  external  jugular  vein. 
The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  made  by  drawing  the  integument  of 
the  neck  downward  over  the  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  then  cutting 
through  it,  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  clavicle;  when  the  skin 
is  released,  the  incision  is  found  to  lie  just  above  and  parallel 
with  the  clavicle.  This  incision  reaches  through  the  skin,  fat,  and 
platysma  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia,  which  reaches 
from  the  edge  of  the  trapezius  muscle  behind  to  the  sterno-raaatoid 
in  front,  is  now  incised,  avoiding  the  external  jugular  vein,  which 
pierces  the  deep  cervical  fascia  behind  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  Beneath  the  deep  fascia  the  venous  plexus,  formed 
by  the  trausversalis  colli  and  suprascapular,  is  encountered.  These 
reins  may  be  wounded,  hut  are  readily  clamped;  often,  however, 
they  can  be  avoided  as  the  knife  niny  be  discarded  after  the  deep 
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fascia  has  been  incised.    Beneath  the  deep  fascia  there  is  also  a  con*I 
eiderable  quantity  of  loose  fat  and  connective  and  lymphatic  tissue..! 

The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  which  lies  pretty' 
low  down  near  the  clavicle,  ia  now  sought  and  must  be  drawn  upward 
to  show  the  Bubclnvian  triangle,  of  which  it  forms  the  upper  bound- 
ary, the  anterior  boundary  being  formed  by  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
the  inferior  boundary  by  the  clavicle. 

Within  the  triangle,  passing  transversely  outward,  are  the  traii»-9 
veraalis  colli  and  suprascapular  arteries.     These  vesaela  should  be'l 
avoided.    The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticna,  which  is  the  guide  to  fl 
the  subclavian  artery,  may  be  felt  as  a  tense  cord  passing  straight  ■ 
up  and  down  beneath  the  posterior  or  outer  border  of  the  sterno-l 
mastoid  and  attached  below  to  the  first  rib.    If  this  tendon  ia  fol-j^ 
lowed  downward  as  far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib,  one  mayl 
locate  the  subclavian  artery  as  it  passes  outward  and  forward  from  J 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  sealenna  anticus  muscle,  resting  directly  | 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.    That  part  of  the  subclavian  I 
artery  which  lies  upon  the  first  rib  is  the  part  which  is  ligated.    The  ■ 
subclavian  vein  lies  a  considerable  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  and 
anterior  to  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticna  interven- 
ing between  them,  and  is  not  apt  to  he  encountered  during  the  op- 
eration.    Within  the  triangle,  above  the  subclavian  artery,  may  be 
seen  the  three  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.     These  pass  obliquely 
downward  and  outward  from  behind  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and 
should  not  he  mistaken  for  the  artery,  which  is  the  lowest  structure 
in  this  triangle  and  rests  directly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib.    These  structures  may  all  be  exposed  by  blunt  dissection,  sepa- 
rating with  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife,  after  the  deep  fascia 
has  been  incised. 

With  blunt  retractors  the  wound  ia  held  open  and  the  con- 
nective-tissue sheath,  which  envelops  the  artery,  picked  up  and 
anipped  with  the  scissors  and  the  artery  then  separated  from  the 
adjoining  structures  with  a  blunt  director,  working  around  the  artery 
close  to  its  wall.  The  aneurism  needle  ia  passed  around  the  artery 
from  without  inward,  avoiding  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
subclavian  vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the  artery,  is  not 
apt  to  be  in  the  way. 

It  should  also  he  remembered  that  the  dome  of  the  plenra] 
reaches  above  the  clavicle  into  the  subclavian  triangle,  and  that  I 
the  subclavian  artery  (second  part),  as  it  lies  behind  the  tendon  o 
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the  Hchlenus  anticus,  reets  upon  the  pleura,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  injuring  this  structnre,  especially  in  making  way  for  the 
passage  of  the  ligature. 

The  ligature  is  tied  with  a  square  knot,  deep  in  the  wound, 
without  lifting  the  artery  too  much  out  of  its  bed. 

The  Limoual  Artery, — This  operation  is  usually  performed 
in  combination  with  Ivocher's  amputation  of  the  tongue.  The 
lingual  is  q  vessel  of  considerable  size,  that  of  each  aide  supplying 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  laryni  during  the  amputation  of  the 
tongue,  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  Rose  position,  or,  if  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  has  been  done  and  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula 
introduced,  or  if  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  has  been  introduced 
and  the  pharynx  tamponed,  one  may  operate  with  the  patient  in  the 
ordinary  position,  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised,  and  the  head 
thrown  hack  and  over  toward  the  opposite  aide. 

An  incision  ia  made  which  corresponds  to  the  boundariea  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle.  It  commences  in  front,  at  the  symphysis 
mentis,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  hyoid  bone,  thence  backward 
above  and  parallel  with  the  greater  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  then 
in  a  direction  upward  and  backward  toward  the  mastoid  process  as 
far  as  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  {see  Fig.  81). 

This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  piatysma, 
down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  apex  of  the  flap,  which  is  thus  marked 
out,  ia  seized  with  the  fingers  and  reflected  upward  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-bone.  In  reflecting 
this  flap  we  may,  toward  the  back,  cut  the  estemal  jugular  vein, 
and  this  should  be  clamped  and  tied.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  incised 
and  the  submaxillary  gland  e.xposed.  This  gland,  which  is  lodged 
in  a  bed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  is  seized  with  toothed  forceps 
and  enucleated,  together  with  the  adjoining  lymphatic  nodes.  This 
is  accomplished  by  cutting  with  the  knife  close  to  the  gland  or  by 
blunt  dissection  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  with  the  finger, 
the  gland  being  finally  cut  away  from  its  duct,  which  disappears 
anteriorly  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  on 
its  way  to  open  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
The  facial  artery,  if  not  previously  cut,  is  usually  divided  in  enucleate 
ing  this  gland,  and  should  be  tied  when  cut,  or,  still  better,  it  may 
be  tied,  before  it  is  cut,  close  to  its  origin  and  before  it  reaches  the 
submaxillary  gland. 
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The  facial  vein  is  also  usually  divided  during  this  part  of  the 
operation;  this  vessel  bleeds  frEely,  but  may  be  clamped  and  ligated. 
After  the  submaxillary  gland  has  been  removed,  the  boundaries  of 
the  submaxillary  triangle  are  readily  made  out;  above^  the  lower 
border  of  the  jaw,  and,  below,  in  front,  and  behind,  the  anterior  antl 
posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscle.  The  floor  of  the  submaxil- 
lary triangle  is  formed  in  front  by  the  oblique  fibers  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid and  behind  by  the  perpendicular  fibers  of  the  hj'o-glossua, 
which  muscle  lies  on  a  deeper  plane  than  the  mylo-byoid,  being 
partly  overlapped  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  latter.  Passing-, 
from  behind,  horizontally  fonvard,  above  and  parallel  with  the  hyuid 
bone  and  lying  directly  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve;  this  never  disappears  anteriorly  beneath  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  myio-hyoid  muscle.  This  nerve  marks  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  lingual  triangle,  which  is  really  the  apex  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle.  The  base  of  the  Ungual  triangle  is  formed 
by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  its  lower  borders,  in  front  and  behind. 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric.  The  floor  of 
the  lingual  triangle  is  formed  by  the  hyo-glossus,  and  beneath  this 
muscle  the  lingual  artery,  accompanied  by  a  vein,  is  located;  so  that, 
if  this  muscle  is  picked  up  with  tooth  forceps  and  snipped  through 
with  the  knife  or  scissors,  the  lingual  artery  is  readily  found  and 
may  be  hooked  up  with  an  aneurism  needle  and  tied.  Locating, 
and  tying  the  lingual  artery  in  this  triangle  is  very  simple.  We  &n 
then  ready  to  proceed  with  the  amputation  of  the  tongue. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  tie  the  lingual  artery  without  remov- 
ing the  submaxillary  gland,  one  may,  after  cutting  through  the  deep 
fascia,  draw  the  gland  up  out  of  the  way  and  then  proceed  as  above.. 
In  this  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  such  an  extensive  incieitai 
in  the  skin. 

The  Infekior  Thyroid  Artery.  —  This  vessel  is  occasionallj-i 
ligated  on  both  sides,  together  with  both  superior  thyroid  arteries,  aa 
a  palliative  measure  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  blood-supplf. 
in  cases  of  goiter.  This  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  thyroid 
axis.  It  ascends  deep  in  the  root  of  the  neck  and  opposite  the  promi- 
nent anterior  tubercle  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the  tubercle  of 
Chassaignac,  passes  inward  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  ete.» 
to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
crossed  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  restii 
upon  the  artery  either  anterior  or  posterior  to  it.     The  recurrent 
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lar.vDgeai  nerve  as  it  aacends  in  the  loot  of  the  neck  also  crosses  the 
artery. 

An  inciBton  about  three  inches  in  length  is  made  along  the  ante- 
rior border  of  tlie  sterno-maBtoid  reaching  downward  as  far  as  the 
clavicle.  The  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the 
deep  cervical  fascia.  This  layer  is  divided  in  front  of  the  sterno-maa- 
toid  and  the  common  carotid  artery  and  adjacent  structures,  internal 
jugular  vein,  pneumogastric  nerve,  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook. 
With  the  finger  in  the  wound,  the  tubercle  on  the  transverse  process 
of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  is  sought.  This  is  the  guide  to  the  artery. 
At  this  level  the  vessel  passes  inward  to  reach  the  lateral  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  A  ligature  is  carried  around  the  vessel  with  an  aneur- 
ism needle  and  securely  tied.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the 
vessel  some  little  distance  away  from  the  thyroid  gland  so  as  to  avoid 
the  inferior  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  which  passes  across  the  artery 
as  it  ascends  in  the  neck. 

CERVICAL  SYMPATHETIC. 

Sui^cal  Anatomy. — The  cervical  aympathetic  ia  found  deep  in 
the  neck  behind  the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  vagus 
nerve,  resting  upon  the  pnevertcbral  muscles — the  rectus  capitis 
anticuB  major  above  and  the  longuB  colli  below.  The  nerve  lies  in 
intimate  contact  with  these  muscles  beneath  the  fascia  that  covers 
them, — the  fascia  pra; vertebral! b.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  nerve 
descends  into  the  thorax. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  eynipathetic  is  marked  by  three 
ewellings  or  ganglia, — the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 

The  superior  ganglion,  the  largest,  is  fusiform  in  shape  and  about 
one  inch  in  length.  It  is  found  resting  upon  the  rectus  capitis  major 
muscle  opposite  the  second  and  third  vertebne,  behind  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vagus  nerve.  Among 
other  branches  it  gives  off  the  superior  cardiac  nerve. 

The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  much  the  smallest  of  the  three. 
It  is  sometimes  absent  or  it  may  be  double.  It  is  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  sympathetic  nerve  crosses  the  inferior  thyroid  ar- 
ter>-,  opposite  the  prominent  tubercle  on  the  transverse  process  of 
the  siith  vertebra, — the  tubercle  of  Chassaignac.  This  ganglion 
gives  off  thyroid  branches  that  accompany  the  inferior  thyroid  artery 
to  the  thyroid  gland.  The  middle  cardiac  nerve  is  derived  from 
the  middle  ganglion. 
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The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  is  larger  than  the  middle.  It  ie 
irregnlar  in  shape  and  is  frequently  merged  with  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  between 
the  scalenus  ajiticus  and  longus  colli  muscles  and  under  cover  of  the 
vertebral  vessels.  A  branch  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion 
curves  around  the  subclavian  artery  and  ascends  to  communicate 
with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion;  it  is  called  the  ansa  Vieussenii. 
The  inferior  ganglion  gives  off  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve. 

PupiJlo-dilator  fibers  arc  derived  from  the  superior  ganglion 
through  branches  to  the  GaeseriHE  ganglion  and  thence  through  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  long  ciliary  nerves. 

Branches  from  the  middle  ganglion  are  distributed  to  the  thy- 
roid glands. 

Accelerator  fibers  to  the  heart  are  divided  from  all  three  gan- 
glia and  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

Resection  of  Cervical  Sympathetio  (Jotmesco). — Total  bilateral 
resection  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  including  the  three  cervical 
ganglia  and  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  The  operation  is  done  for 
the  cure  of  exophthalmic  goiter  (Basedow's  disease).  An  interval 
of  about  two  weeks  should  elapse  between  the  first  operation  for 
extirpation  of  the  nerve  on  the  one  side  and  the  second  operation 
for  extirpation  of  the  nerve  on  the  other  side. 

Two  incisions  are  made,— one  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  in 
order  to  reach  the  superior  ganglion,  and  one  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  to  gain  access  to  the  middle  and  inferior  ganglia,  etc. 

The  upper  incision  commences  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ntastoid  process,  and  is  carried  downward  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  for  a  distance  of  from  3  to  5  cm.  After  pene- 
trating between  the  fibers  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia  that  lines  its  under  surface  is  incised.  The 
finger  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound  and  the  stemo-maatoid  ia 
separated  bluntly  from  pr»vertebral  muscles  that  lie  beneath  it. 
This  separation  is  not  difficult,  the  finger  working  in  the  natural 
connective-tissue  space  that  exists  between  the  fascia  that  lines  the 
deep  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid  Elnd  that  which  covers  the  pn&- 
vertebral  muscles,  the  fascia  prffivertebralis.  With  the  finger  this 
separation  is  carried  as  far  upward  as  the  base  of  the  skull  and  as 
(ar  downward  toward  the  root  of  the  neck,  as  the  finger  can  reach. 
With  a  hlunt  retractor  the  sterno-mastoid,  together  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  internal  carotid  artery,  and  vagus  nerve,  is  drawn  well 
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forward  and  the  synipatheUc  nerve  sought.  The  nerve  I'a  found  lying 
upon  the  prffivertebral  muscles,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  tu- 
bercles of  the  transverse  processes  and  underneath  the  fascia  pnever- 
tebralis.  When  this  lajer  of  fascia  is  snipped  through  the  nerve 
comes  into  view,  and  is  readily  identified  by  the  thickened  portion 
that  represents  the  superior  ganglion. 

The  lower  end  of  the  ganglion  is  grasped  with  an  artery  forceps 
and  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  followed  upward  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
skull.  All  the  branches  that  it  givcB  off  are  cut  with  the  scissors  and 
the  nerve  then  seized  as  high  as  possible  above  the  ganglion  and 
with  gradually  increasing  traction  it  is  torn  away.  The  end  of  the 
nerve  with  the  forceps  still  attached  is  brought  out  through  the  in- 
dsion.    The  wound  is  temporarily  packed  with  gauze. 

A  second  incision  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It 
commences  just  above  the  clavicle  and  extends  upward,  correspond- 
ing to  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  for  about  4  cm. 
The  posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  exposed  and  then,  after 
incising  the  underlying  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia,  the  finger  ie 
introduced  into  the  wound.  The  finger  enters  the  lower  part  of  the 
same  connective -tissue  space  that  was  already  explored  with  the 
finger  through  the  upper  incision.  The  finger  is  pushed  downward 
in  the  space  as  far  as  the  clavicle  or  first  rib.  A  blunt  retractor  is 
then  introduced  and  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid — together  with 
the  bundle  of  structures  consisting  of  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
carotid  artery,  vagus  nerve,  etc. — is  drawn  toward  the  middle  line 
and  the  wound  thus  opened  wide.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  is 
sought.  It  crosses  the  root  of  the  neck  upon  a  level  with  the  promi- 
nent anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  vertebra, 
— the  tubercle  of  Chassaignac.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is 
found  usually  behind,  though  sometimes  in  front  of  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery.  At  times  the  ganglion  is  absent  and  represented  by 
a  plexus  that  surrounds  the  inferior  thyroid  artery;  or  this  plexus 
may  be  absent,  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  passing  down  across  the  artery 
witliout  any  interruption.  Traction  may  be  made  upon  the  nerve 
in  the  upper  and  lower  incisions  in  order  to  positively  identify  it. 

With  the  director  the  nerve  is  separated  and  raised  from  its 
bed,  working  simultaneously  through  both  the  upper  and  lower  in- 
ciaions,  and  is  then  drawn  down  and  out  through  the  lower  incision. 
The  detachment  of  the  nerve  where  it  crosses  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery  is  easier  when  it  descends  in  front  of  the  vessel.    As  a  rule, 
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the  nerve  descends  behind  the  artery.  The  branches  that  are  dis- 
tributed from  the  ganglion  to  the  artery  must  be  divided;  also  the 
median  cardiac  nerve  which  may  be  identified  by  its  eourse  inward, 
and  the  anterior  brancli  of  the  ansa  Vieussenii.  The  trunk  is  then 
drawn  down  under  the  artery. 

Following  the  course  of  the  nerve  downward  the  inferior  gan- 
glion is  reached.  This  ganglion  is  situated  behind  the  clavicle,  rest- 
ing upon  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
longuB  colli  muscles,  partly  covered  by  the  vertebral  vein  and  artery. 
The  nerve  is  seized  with  the  forceps  near  the  ganglion  and  drawn  a 
little  upward  and  the  vertebral  vein  which  covers  the  ganglion  ex- 
posed and  drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook;  likewise  the  vertebral 
artery,  There  is  then  exposed  to  view  the  iufurior  ganglion  with 
its  many  small  branches,  incluJing  the  nervus  cardiacus  inferior 
and  nervua  vertebralis.  These  branches  are  all  divided  with  the 
scissors.  The  further  separation  of  the  ganglion  is  made  with  thn 
fingers  working  downward  past  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  which  la 
also  detached.  As  the  final  step  of  the  operation  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  with  gradually  increasing 
traclion  is  torn  out.  The  entire  cervical  sympathetic,  including  its 
three  ganglia,  and  the  firat  thoracic  ganglion  are  thus  extirpated. 
The  incisions  are  closed  with  suture  without  drainage. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  the  separation,  etc., 
of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion.  The  subclavian  artery  lies  at  a 
deeper  level  and  is  not  usually  encountered.  The  phrenic  nerve  lies 
to  the  outer  side,  crossing  the  scalenus  anticus  obliquely  from  above 
downward. 

The  plan  of  operating  through  two  short  incisions  avoids  division 
of  the  superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  flexus,  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  and  the  external  jugular  vein. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TONGUE. 

Amputation  of  the  Tongue  (Kocher),  with  Preliminary  Lij^ation 
of  the  Lingual  Artery, — Amputation  of  the  tongue  according  to  the 
method  of  Kocher  has  many  advantages:  the  hemorrhage  is  easily 
controlled,  diseased  glands  are  readily  removed,  and  the  incision  ia 
well  placed  for  drainage. 

The  position  of  the  patient,  etc.,  has  been  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ligation  of  the  lingual  artery. 
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Ad  incision,  as  described  above  for  the  ligation  of  the  lingual 
artery,  is  made  upon  the  side  of  the  neck,  laying  bare  the  boundaries 
of  the  subniaxillary  triangle.  The  lymphatic  nodes  and  submaxillary 
giand  are  then  excised  and  the  lingual  artery  sought  for  and  tied; 
it  i8  not  necGBsary  to  ligate  the  lingua!  of  each  side,  yet  this  may  he 
done  with  advantage,  especially  if  the  lymphatics  of  both  sides  are 
involved,  as  they  can  then  be  extirpated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
vessel  is  ligated. 

After  having  excised  the  Bubmaxillaiy  lymphatic  nodes  and 
gland  and  tied  the  lingual  artery  and  secured  all  bleeding  points, 
an  incision  is  made  with  the  knife  through  the  floor  of  the  aub- 
maxillary  triangle, — i.e.,  through  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, — close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  opening  may  be  farther  enlarged  with 
the  scissors  or  fingers.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  then  seized  with  a 
forceps  and  drawn  out  into  the  wound  in  the  neck,  through  the 
opening  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  making  considerable  traction, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  tongue  is  separated  from 
its  attachment  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  as  far  back  toward  the  base 
as  possible.  This  is  done  with  the  blunt-pointed  curved  scissors, 
snipping  through  the  septum  of  the  tongue  and  working  close  to  its 
under  surface.  During  this  step  of  the  operation,  and  while  traction 
is  being  made  upon  the  tongue,  one  should  examine  occasionally  with 
the  finger  for  bands,  etc.,  which  tend  to  bind  the  tongue  within  the 
mouth.  The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  which  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  tongue,  near  its  base,  should  be  cut  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  it  will  be  observed  that  the  organ  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  mouth  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  may  be 
amputated  quite  close  to  its  root.    This  is  done  with  the  scissors. 

The  half  of  the  tongue,  corresponding  to  the  side  upon  which 
the  lingual  has  been  tied,  may  be  cut  through  without  occasioning 
any  bleeding;  but,  if  the  lingual  artery  of  the  other  side  has  not 
been  previously  tied,  the  hemorrhage,  when  this  second  half  of  the 
longue  is  cut  through,  may  be  embarrassing,  as  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  catching  the  cut  end  of  the  artery.  This,  however,  may 
be  provided  against  by  seizing  the  base  of  the  longue  with  a  toothed 
clamp  behind  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  amputate  it  before 
cutting  through;  so  that,  when  we  divide  this  halt  of  the  tongue, 
we  may  pull  the  stump  forward,  and  seize  the  divided  vessel,  when 
it  spurts,  with  an  artery  clamp. 
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The  wound  in  the  side  of  the  ntck  may  be  closed  with  inter- 
rupted silk-worm  gut  sutures,  except  its  posterior  part,  which  is  left 
open  and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions,  etc.,  from  the  mouth. 
The  packing  should  be  introduced  well  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  patient  is  fed  through  a  stomach  tube,  which  is  passed  through 
the  month  or  through  the  nose.  This  tube  may  be  passed  before  the 
patient  recovers  from  the  anipsthetic. 

Amputation  of  the  Tongne  (Segnoli-Bitlroth) . — This  method 
IB  applicable  to  those  cases  where  the  iioor  of  the  mouth  is  consid- 
erably involved  in  the  disease. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  Rose  position,  or  if  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  has  been  done  and  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula 
introduced  into  the  trachea,  or  if  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  baa 
been  introduced  and  the  pharynx  has  been  tamponed,  the  patient 
may  lie  in  the  usual  position  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the  head 
thrown  back. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the 
jaw  about  6  cm.  long,  the  midpoint  of  the  incision  corresponding  to 
the  symphysis  mentis.  This  incision  penetrates  through  all  the  soft 
parts  down  to  the  bone  and  extends  backward,  upon  either  side, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle.  In  making 
this  incision,  the  facial  artery,  as  it  turns  up  over  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw-bone,  just  in  front  of  the  masseter,  may  be  avoided. 

From  either  end  of  this  incision  additional  ones  are  made  which 
reach  straight  downward  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone,  passing  through 
the  integument  and  the  platysma.  Through  the  lateral  incisions, 
on  either  side,  the  Ungual  artery  may  be  sought  and  tied,  at  the 
same  time  extirpating  any  diseased  glands,  etc. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  now  entered  by  severing  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a 
knife.  They  should  be  cut  fairly  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  point 
of  the  knife  may  be  guided  with  the  finger  in  the  mouth.  Those 
muscles  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  gymphyaia 
in  the  middle  line  are  divided  first.  A  suture  should  be  passed 
through  the  tip  of  the  tongue  or  it  may  be  seized  with  a  toothed 
clamp  in  order  to  exercise  traction  and  prevent  its  falling  back  into 
the  pharynx  and  obstructing  the  breathing  during  the  course  of  the 
operation. 

After  a  sufficiently  large  opening  has  been  made  in  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  drawn  through  the  wound,  under  the 
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jaw,  and  may  then  be  removed  together  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
aa  far  back  as  the  epiglottis. 

If  the  lingual  arteries  have  not  been  previously  ligated,  the  base 
of  the  tongue  should  be  seized  with  a  vulsella  forceps  before  it  is 
amputated^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  clamping  of  these  vessels  in  the 
stomp  of  the  tongue. 

The  flap  of  skin  and  soft  parts  is  replaced  and  the  wound  closed 
except  posteriorly,  on  one  or  both  sides,  where  the  incision  is  left 
open  and  packed  in  order  to  drain  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Extiipation  of  the  Tongpie  throngh  the  Floor  of  the  Month,  with 
BiTlaion  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  operation  is  preceded  by  a  trache- 
otomy and  the  introduction  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula, 
or  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used  and  the  pharynx  tam- 
poned* A  soft  rubber  tube  for  feeding  purposes  may  be  passed  into 
the  stomach,  before  the  patient  recovers  from  the  anaesthetic,  either 
through  the  mouth  or  the  nose. 

Sbdillot's  Method,  with  Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw  in  the 
Middle  Line. — The  first  incisor  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted. 
An  incision  is  made,  as  in  the  Regnoli-Billroth  operation,  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  masseter  on  either 
side.  The  lower  lip  is  then  split  in  the  middle  line,  the  incision  being 
carried  down  to  the  bone  through  the  gum  and  periosteum.  The 
lower  jaw  is  then  sawn  through  with  a  metacarpal  or  a  chain  or  a 
Oigli  saw,  and  the  muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  composing  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  incised  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  lower  jaw-bone. 

Each  half  of  the  jaw  is  now  drawn  well  outward,  away  from  the 
middle  line,  thus  giving  very  free  access  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  and  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  which  is  involved  in  the  disease  may  then  be  extirpated. 

If  the  Unguals  have  not  been  previously  tied,  they  may  be 
clamped  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated,  drawing  the  stump 
of  the  tongue  forward  with  a  vulsella  in  order  to  facilitate  this. 

The  tonsils  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  may  also  be  reached 
in  this  operation,  and,  if  the  lower  jaw-bone  is  involved,  it  can  be 
resected  in  part.  Diseased  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  may  also 
be  excised  through  this  incision,  which  may  be  made  as  extensive 
as  necessary. 

One  should  attempt  to  bring  the  raw  surfaces  in  the  mouth 
together,  at  least  in  part,  with  interrupted  chromicized  catgut  or 
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silk  sutures,  Ibeir  euds  being  left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal^ 
later. 

The  two  halves  of  the  jaw  are  brought  together  and  carefi 
wired,  and  the  incision  closed  except  at  its  posterior  part  on 
both  sides,  where  it  is  left  open  for  packing  and  drainage. 

Langenbeck'8  Method,  with  Divisios  of  the  Lower  Jai 
ON  ONE  Side. — Upon  the  side  corresponding  to  the  disease  an 
ciaion  is  carried  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  through  the  lower 
lip  as  far  as  the  iower  border  of  the  jaw,  whence  it  is  continued 
downward  through  the  integument  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the  side 
of  the  hjoid  bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  the  lip 
and  gum,  passing  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  bone;  the^ 
lower  part  of  the  incision  passes  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysraa, 
All  bleeding  points  are  clamped. 

Through  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  after  cutting  througl 
the  deep  fascia,  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  neighboring  di»*l 
eased  lymphatic  nodes  of  this  side  may  be  removed,  and  the  lingual 
artery  tied  ns  it  lies  in  the  lingual  triangle,  above  the  hyoid  bons^ 
and  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 

The  canine  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  now  extracted  and  an  open- 
ing made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  bo  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  chain 
or  wire  saw  with  which  the  jaw-bone  is  divided.  The  section  through 
the  jaw  should  be,  not  straight  up  and  down,  but  obliquely  from 
above  downward  and  inward  toward  the  symphysis,  so  that  the  tend- 
ency to  dislocation  caused  by  the  pull  of  the  maseeter  muscle  may 
thus  he  counteracted.  The  jaw-bone  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow, 
flat  saw  or  with  a  chain  or  wire  saw. 

The  segments  of  the  divided  jaw-hone,  especially  the  shortert 
piece,  are  now  drawn  well  apart  with  sharp  retractors,  and  the  soft- 
parts,  muscles  and  mucous  membrane,  which  form  the  floor  of  th«' 
mouth,  separated  from  their  attachment  to  the  inner  surface  of  tho' 
bone,  as  far  back,  if  need  be,  as  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
The  tongue  is  then  seized  with  the  toothed  forceps  and  drawn  well 
forward  and  over  toward  the  well  side  and  removed.  One  may 
cise  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tonsili^J 
if  they  are  diseased,  and  also  resect  a  part  of  the  jaw-bone  if  thi*j 
is  involved. 

If  the  Unguals  have  not  been  previously  ligated,  we  may  clamp 
them  in  the  stump  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  jaw-bone  are  brought  into  apposition  and  vired>  and 
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the  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  except  its  lower  part,  which  is  left  open 
and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions  from  the  mouth,  is  closed  with 
interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures. 

One  should  try  to  diminish  the  raw  surface  left  in  the  buccal 
cavity  as  much  as  possible  by  drawing  the  parts  together  with  sepa- 
rate chromicized  catgut  sutures. 

Billroth's  Method,  with  Bilateral  Division  of  the  Lower 
Jaw. — This  is  probably  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  preceding  opera- 
tions, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  union  of  the  loose  segment 
of  the  jaw. 

The  canine  tooth  upon  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted, 
and  an  incision  made  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  through  the 
lower  lip,  gum,  and  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone,  and  continued 
downward,  in  the  neck,  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  as  far 
as  the  hyoid  bone. 

Corresponding  to  the  place  upon  either  side  where  the  canine 
tooth  has  been  extracted  the  lower  jaw  is  sawn  through,  from  its 
upper  border  downward  to  its  lower  border;  this  may  be  done  with 
the  chain,  wire,  or  flat  saw. 

The  soft  parts,  which  correspond  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and 
which  are  attached  to  the  middle,  loose  segment  of  the  jaw-bone,  are 
separated  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  the  flap  of  soft 
parts,  which  includes  the  free  middle  segment  of  the  bone,  is  re- 
flected downward. 

The  lingual  arteries  may  be  ligated  and  diseased  glands  re- 
moved through  the  incisions  in  the  neck  previous  to  amputating  the 
tongue,  or  the  arteries  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  in  the  stump 
after  the  tongue  has  been  cut  away.  We  gain  free  access  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  tonsils,  etc.,  in  this  operation. 

The  segments  of  the  jaw  are  finally  wired  together  and  the 
incisions  closed  except  the  lower  part,  upon  one  or  both  sides,  which 
may  be  left  open  and  packed  for  drainage. 

Extirpation  of  Half  of  the  Tongpie  (Whitehead). — The  patient 

may  be  placed  in  a  half-sitting  posture.    Anaesthesia  is  not  complete. 

A  liberal  dose   of  morphin   may   be   administered   hypodermically 

shortly  before  the  operation,  and  only  sufficient  chloroform  used  to 

keep  the  patient  fairly  quiet.    In  this  way  sufficient  reflex  is  retained 

to  enable  the  patient  to  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood  by  coughing 

and  expectorating. 

This  operation  is  advisable  when  only  half  of  the  tongue  is  to 
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be  removed,  or,  if  the  whole  tongue  is  to  be  extirpated,  where  the 
disease  is  limited  and  has  not  involved  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

One  or  both  lingual  arteries  may  be  previously  tied  through  a 
small  incision  upon  either  side  of  the  neck. 

The  jaws  are  separated  with  a  gag  and  the  mouth  held  wide  open 
with  flat  retractors  placed  in  either  comer.  A  strong  silk  suture  is 
passed  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  with  this  as  a  tractor  the 
tongue  is  drawn  well  forward  and  split  down  the  middle  with  sharp 
scissors.  The  diseased  half  of  the  tongue  is  then  separated  from  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  amputated  as  far  back  toward  the  root  of 
the  organ  as  desired.  If  the  lingual  artery  has  not  been  tied  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  operation,  the  bleeding  vessel  must  be  seized 
with  the  artery  forceps  in  the  stump  of  the  tongue  and  ligated.  In 
excising  a  portion  of  the  tgngue  one  should  cut  wide  of  the  apparent 
diseased  area.  If  the  disease  has  approached  near  the  middle  line 
it  is  probably  better  to  sacrifice  the  whole  tongue,  in  which  case  the 
second  half  of  the  tongue  may  be  amputated  in  a  similar  manner. 

This  operation  will  probably  suffice  for  early  cases  where  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  lymphatics  are  not  yet  involved. 


PART  IV. 

THE  THORAX, 


THE  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  THORACIC  WALU 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Thorax. — The  thorax  consists  of  a  conical 
cage  of  bone  and  cartilage.  Entering  into  its  construction  are  the 
dorsal  yertebrse,  ribs^  sternum,  and  interposed  costal  cartilages.  The 
spaces  between  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  are  filled  in,  and  the 
walla  of  the  chest  thus  completed,  by  the  intercostal  muscles. 

The  thoracic  cavity  is  rather  cone-shaped,  with  its  base  below 
and  its  small  end  above,  and  is  somewhat  flattened  from  before  back- 
ward. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  kidney-shaped,  narrow  from 
before  backward,  and  broader  from  side  to  side.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  behind  by  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  laterally,  on  each  side,  by  the  first  rib.  The  first  rib 
is  set  very  obliquely;  so  that  its  anterior  end  strikes  a  much  lower 
level  than  its  posterior  end.  The  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is 
opposite  the  intervertebral  cartilage  between  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebrse. 

The  lower  opening  of  the  thorax  is  large.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
lower  border  and  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib,  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  and 
the  costal  cartilages  of  the  tenth,  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  ribs. 
Anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  is  the  ensiforra  cartilage;  posteriorly 
is  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

A  transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
shows  it  to  be  rather  heart-shaped,  owing  to  the  projection  forward 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  On  eitlier  side  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn there  is  a  longitudinal  recess,  which  serves  to  deepen  the  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lungs;  this  is  called  the  fossa  pul- 
monis. The  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs,  the  seventh  to  the  tenth, 
meet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  form  an  angle  the  apex 
of  which  corresponds  to  the  cnsiform  cartilage.  This  is  known  as 
the  costal  angle. 

The  thoracic  cavity  is  closed  in,  below,  by  the -diaphragm,  which 
projects  upward,  dome-like,  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  forming  its 
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floor  and  at  the  same  time  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  By  the 
projection  of  the  diaphragm  upward  into  the  chest  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  cavity  is  diminished  and  that  of  the  abdomen  correspond- 
mgly  increased.  In  the  living  body  the  chest  appears  to  be  broader 
above,  at  the  shoulders,  than  below  at  the  waist;  this  appearance  is 
due  to  the  broad  shoulder  girdle,  which  partially  encircles  the  chest 
above  and  which  is  made  up  of  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula  of  either 
side. 

The  space  within  the  chest  consists  of  an  air-tight  compartment 
on  either  side,  each  containing  one  of  the  lungs,  and  a  middle  space 
called  the  mediastinum,  in  which  are  lodged  the  heart  and  the  great 
vessels  at  its  base,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the 
thymus  gland  or  its  remains. 

The  Dorsal  Vertebrjb.  —  These  are  twelve  in  number  and 
form  the  back  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  chest.  They  give  stability 
to  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  elastic  intervertebral  pads,  free  motion  is  allowed  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

This  part  of  the  vertebral  column  shows  a  sagittal  curve  with 
its  concavity  forward  and  a  slight  lateral  curve  with  its  -concavity 
toward  the  left  (aorta). 

The  Ribs  are  twelve  in  number  (may  be  eleven  or  thirteen)  on 
each  side.  They  are  flat  bones  articulated  behind  to  the  vertebrae 
and  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward.  They  form  the  bony 
frame-work  of  the  back,  sides,  and  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest. 

The  lower  the  rib  is  situated,  the  greater  is  its  inclination  down- 
ward.   They  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 

The  first  to  the  seventh  are  true  ribs:  i.e.,  they  are  each  con- 
nected individually,  through  their  cartilages,  with  the  sternum. 

The  eighth  to  the  twelfth  are  false  ribs:  their  cartilages  do  not 
articulate  with  the  sternum.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  are 
indirectly  connected  with  the  sternum  through  the  junction  of  their 
respective  costal  cartilages  with  those  of  the  ribs  which  immediately 
adjoin  them  above. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  floating  ribs;  they  are  short  and 
their  cartilages  are  free. 

The  lower  border  of  each  rib,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  is  grooved 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  corresponding  intercostal  vein,  artery,  and 
nerve,  that  being  their  order  from  above  downward. 

The  first  rib  is  important  surgically.    It  is  very  short,  and  its 
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Burfaces  look  almost  directly  upward  and  downward.  It  is  eet  so 
obliquely  that  its  ]iosterior  end,  head,  articulates  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  whereas  its  anterior 
end,  at  ita  attachment  to  the  Bternuin.  is  upon  a  level  with  the  inter- 
vertebral pad  between  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrtE,  The 
inner  border  of  this  rib  presents  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle;  external  to  this  tubercle,  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rib,  there  ia  a  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery. 
The  subclavian  vein  also  pa&ses  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  but  internally  to  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
being  interposed  between  the  two  vessels. 

The  inner  border  of  the  Srat  rib  ia  in  direct  relation  with  the 
dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the  lung.   - 

The  Costal  Cartilages. — These  arc  the  elastic  bands  which 
join  the  ribs  to  the  sternum  (except  the  eleventh  and  twelfth).  The 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  very  short.  The  first  and  second  costal 
cartilages,  as  they  pass  to  the  sternum,  are  directed  somewhat  down- 
ward like  their  ribs.  The  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  articulates 
with  the  sternum  at  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  glad- 
iolus. The  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  ia  directed  horizontally;  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  riba  are  directed 
upward  with  increasing  obliquity  as  they  pass  to  the  sternum.  The 
cartilages  of  the  eighth,  niuth,  and  tenth  make  quite  a  sharp  turn 
upward  toward  the  sternum  at  the  angle  of  junction  with  their  ribs, 
and  do  not  reach  the  sternum  directly,  but  are  fixed  each  to  the 
cartilage  immediately  above,  and  finally,  through  the  junction  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  with  that  of  the  seventh,  to  the  sternum. 
The  cartilages  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  short  and  free. 

The  Sterndm, — This  bone  is  rarely  fractured,  owing  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  with  which  it  articulates.  It  consists  of  a 
manubrium,  or  handle;  a  gladiolus,  or  body;  and  a  cartilaginous  tip, 
ihe  ensiform  or  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  junction  between  the  manu- 
brium and  the  body  is  marked  by  a  prominent  transverse  line,  and 
presents  an  angle  directed  forward:  angulus  Jjudovici.  This  trans- 
verse ridge,  which  ia  readily  felt  under  the  akin,  is  an  important 
landmark  in  counting  the  ribs:  it  corresponds  to  the  articulation  of 
the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  with  the  sternum. 

The  ensiform  cartilage  varies  in  length  and  shape;  its  lower 
extremity  is  usually  on  a  level  with  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra;  it 
may  be  bifurcated  or  defiected  to  one  aide.     The  junction  of  the 
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ensiform  cartilage  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  corresponds  with 
the  line  that  marks  the  lower  border  of  the  heart  as  it  lies  within 
the  chest  behind  the  sternum. 

The  Unsoles  of  the  Chest  Wall.  Tbe  Interoostal  Mubolbb, 
ere  placed  between  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages,  and  consist  of  two ' 
Bets:   external  and  internal. 

The  External  I nUrcostuh. — The  fibers  of  the  external  inter* 
costala  have  a  direction  similar  to  those  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen:  that  is,  from  above  downward  and  forward. 
In  front,  between  the  costal  cartilages,  the  muscular  fibers  are  ab- 
sent, their  place  being  taken  by  aponeurotic  bands,  the  ligamenta 
intercostalia  anterior,  which  represent  the  muscles. 

TTu  Internal  Intercostals. — The  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the' 
internal  intercostal  muscles  is  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  externaL 
They  correspond  to  the  interna!  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
and  their  fibers  have  a  similar  direction:  upward  and  forward.  Be- 
hind, the  interna!  intercostals  are  deficient,  their  place  being  occu- 
pied by  aponeurotic  sheaths:    the  ligamenta  intercostalia  posterior. 

The  Thiangularis  SxEBNr  is  situated  anteriorly  within  the 
chest.  It  is  a  thin  sheet  of  muscle  which  is  attached  along  the 
lateral  border  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  sternum.  It  spreads 
upward  and  outward  in  four  or  five  processes,  which  are  attached 
separately  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  of  the  second  to 
the  sixth  ribs.  The  internal  mammary  artery  is  located  between 
this  muscle  and  the  costal  cartilages.  The  triangularis  sterol  ie  the 
transversua  thoracis  anterior  of  Henle. 

The  MuscuLi  Subcobtalks  are  a  few  sets  of  muscular  fibers 
that  are  found  upon  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  posterior  ends  of 
the  ribs  near  the  vertebral  column;  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of 
these  muscles  is  similar  to  that  of  the  internal  intercostals:  they 
reach  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib  to  the  first  or  second  rib 
above.  These  niusclcB  correspond  to  the  muscuhis  transversus 
thoracis  posterior  of  Henle,  and  together  with  the  triangularis  sterm 
are  the  analogues  ot  the  transversus  abdominis,  the  most  internal, 
deepest,  of  the  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

The  raiciie  of  the  Chest.— A  thin  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface  ' 
of  the  ribs  and  the  external  intercostals.  A  similar  fascia  is  spread 
over  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs  and  the  internal  intercostals,  tri- 
angularis sterni,  and  subcoslalcs.  This  fascia  corresponds  to  the 
fascia  transversalis  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  known  as  the  fascia  endo- 
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thoracica.  The  fascia  endothoracica  is  also  spread  over  the  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm.  It  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  is  everywhere  interposed  between  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  pleura  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest,  serving  thus 
to  bind  the  pleura  to  the  chest  wall  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  it.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  this  fascia 
forms  a  strong  fibrous  layer.  Above  it  projects  into  the  root  of 
the  neck  together  with  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  which  it  strengthens 
and  fixes  to  the  vertebras  and  to  the  deep  surface  of  scaleni  muscles, 
etc. 

The  Internal  Mammary  Artery  supplies  the  front  part  of  the 
intercostal  spaces  and  the  diaphragm  and  gives  perforating  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  to  the  mammary  gland.  At  its  origin 
from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  it  lies  behind  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  resting  upon  the  pleura,  and  is  crossed  by  the  phrenic 
nerve.  It  passes  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity  and  descends  along- 
side of  the  sternum,  a  distance  of  from  5  to  10  mm.  intervening 
between  it  and  the  lateral  border  of  this  bone.  Behind  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  the  internal  mammary  artery  divides  into  the 
musculo-phrenic  and  the  superior  epigastric.  The  musculo-phrenic 
continues  downward  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  sup- 
plying branches  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  superior  epigastric 
enters  the  posterior  sheath  of  the  rectus,  anastomosing  with  the  deep 
epigastric,  which  is  derived  from  the  external  iliac,  and  in  this  way 
forms  an  important  communication  between  this  trunk  and  the  sub- 
clavian. The  internal  mammary  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins, 
one  upon  either  side,  but  above  these  two  unite  to  form  a  single 
vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  The  artery  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands. 

Within  the  chest  the  artery  rests  upon  the  costal  cartilages  and 
the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  alongside  the  sternum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  parietal  pleura  by  the  fascia  endothoracica  and  the  tri- 
angularis sterni  mu^fclo.  Opposite  each  intercostal  space  the  internal 
mammary  gives  off  an  intercostal  branch,  which,  passing  outward, 
divides  into  two,  and  these,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal 
branches  from  the  aorta,  serve  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  subclavian  and  the  aorta.  These  intercostal  branches  are  located 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  intercostal  muscles  close  to 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  contiguous  ribs.  The  internal 
mammary  gives  off  perforating  branches,  which  pass  forward  through 
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the  intercostal  spaces  to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  the 
mammary  glands.  Those  which  pass  through  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  intercostal  spaces  are  large,  and  are  distributed  to  the  mam- 
mary gland. 

The  Diaphragfm. — The  lower  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  closed  in 
by  the  diaphragm.  This  is  a  musculo-tendinous  partition  which 
separates  the  thorax  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  forms  the  floor 
of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  abdomen.  The  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  the  fascia  endothoracica  and 
the  diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura.  Its  middle  part 
from  before  backward  forms  the  floor  of  the  mediastinum,  and  upon 
either  side  of  this  it  forms  the  bottom  of  each  pleural  cavity. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm,  immediately  after  death,  corre- 
sponds with  that  found  at  the  end  of  quiet  expiration  during  life, 
but  after  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  further  collapse  of  the  lungs, 
it  reaches  to  a  still  higher  level. 

Luschka  places  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  diaphragm 
at  the  end  of  forced  expiration  upon  the  right  side  at  the  level  of 
the  fourth  rib.  Most  authors  say  that  this  is  too  high  and  give,  in- 
stead, the  fourth  intercostal  space.  Upon  the  left  side  the  dia- 
phragm does  not  reach  as  high  as  upon  the  right  by  the  breadth  of 
one  rib. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  shut  in  on  either  side 
by  the  arching  subclavian  artery,  scalenus  anticus  and  medius  mus- 
cles, and  the  fascia  endothoracica.  This  fascia  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  and  attaches  the  same  to  the  adjacent 
fixed  points. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  following  imaginary  lines  serve  to  facilitate  the  location  of 
points  upon  the  thorax : — 

1.  The  midsternal,  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
sternum. 

2.  The  lateral  sternal,  which  corresponds  to  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sternum. 

3.  The  mammary,  which  is  drawn  through  the  nipple. 

4.  The  parasternal,  which  is  drawn  midway  between  the  lateral 
border  of  the  stern imi  and  the  mammary  line. 

5.  The  axillary,  which  is  located  niiuway  between  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  borders  of  the  axilla. 
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6.  The  scapular  passes  through  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula. 
The  chest  is  divided  into  a  number  of  regions  as  follows: — 

1.  The  sternal. 

2.  The  upper  anterior  pectoral,  which  is  subdivided  into  a 
clavicular,  an  infraclavicular,  and  a  ma)\imary. 

3.  The  lower  anterior  pectoral. 

4.  The  lateral  pectoral. 

The  Sternal  Begion. — This  region  corresponds  to  the  sternum. 
It  is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  chest,  especially 
in  muscular  subjects  and  in  females. 

The  skin  of  this  region,  in  the  male,  is  usually  covered  with  hair 
and  is  rich  in  sweat-glands.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  poor  in  fat 
and  allows  ready  palpation  of  the  sternum  beneath.  The  skin  and 
periosteum  covering  the  sternum  are  so  intimately  blended  with  each 
other  that  separation  between  these  two  layers  is  somewhat  difficult, 
and,  therefore,  collections  of  blood  or  pus  beneath  the  skin  in  this 
region  remain  circumscribed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  scalp.  Above,  we  observe  the  upper  notched  border  of  the 
sternum  with  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  upon  either  side  and 
the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  Below  is  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  to  which  is  attached  the  linca  alba.  The  junction 
of  the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  is  marked  by  a 
prominent  transverse  ridge  and  presents  an  angle  directed  forward: 
the  angle  of  Ludovici.  The  sternum  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
mediastinal  space,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  Below,  the  heart,  inclosed 
in  the  pericardial  sac,  lies  close  behind  the  sternum. 

The  Upper  Anterior  Pectoral  Eegion. — This  area  corresponds  to 
the  region  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  shows  the  prominence 
of  the  breast  surmounted  by  the  nipple  and  the  areola.  The  skin  is 
soft,  especially  in  women,  and  during  lactation  is  marked  by  blue 
lines,  which  correspond  to  large  superficial  veins.  The  skin  is  freely 
movable,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which 
is  rich  in  fat  and  within  which  the  mammary  gland  is  contained. 
The  mammary  gland  is  freely  movable  upon  the  underlying  pec- 
toralis major  muscle.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major 
is  covered  by  a  thin,  cellular  fascia,  which  also  lines  the  posterior 
aspect  of  this  muscle.  Beneath  the  pectoralis  major  are  the  pec- 
toralis minor  and  the  subclavius  muscle.  The  pectoralis  major  end 
minor  form  the  front  wall  of  the  axilla. 
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The  Pector.^lis  Major  is  a  broad,  Hat  muscle  which  occupies 
all  of  this  region.    It  takes  its  origin  from  the  cartilages  of  the  six   ' 
or  seven  upper  ribs  and  from  the  edge  of  the  Bternum:   the  slerc 
portion  of  the  muacle.     It  also  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  clavicle:   the  clavicular  portion  of  the  mua- 
cle.   From  these  points  of  origin  the  fibers  converge  to  form  a  flat  I 
tendon,  about  two  inches  broad,  which  la  attached  to  the  outer  edge  I 
or  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove:   a  depression  which  marks  the  upper  I 
part  of  the  front  of  the  humerus.    The  pectoralia  major  muscle  is  1 
covered  bj  a  thin  fascia,  which  dips  down  between  its  fasciculi  and  I 
from  which  the  overlying  fat  and  mammary  gland  are  readily  sepa- 
rated.   This  fascia  is  rich  in  lymphatics,  which  may  become  involved 
in  disease  of  the  mammary  gland.    Below,  this  fascia  is  continuous  i 
with  the  superficial  fascia  which  covers  the  abdominal  muscles  and   | 
laterally  with  that  which  covers  the  serratus  magnus.    It  dips  down   , 
info  the  space  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pectoralis  major,  and  is   j 
there  continuous  with  the  looee  fascia  that  invests  the  pectoralis 
minor  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pectoralia  major. 

The  Pectoralis  Minor. — This  muscle  is  exposed  by  dividing 
the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  close  to  its  insertion  and  reflect- 
ing the  muscle  downward.  The  pectoralia  minor  arises  from  the  tip 
of  the  coracoid  process;  passing  downward  and  inward  and  becoming 
broader,  it  is  attached  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The 
pectoralia  minor  is  invested  by  a  fascia  which  is  continued  upward 
and  inward  beyond  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle,  covering  in  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  adjoining  structures  and  the  sub- 
clavius  muscle.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  called  the  coeto-coracoid 
membrane  and  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and 
to  the  first  rib.  It  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  perforated  by  various 
vascular  and  nervous  branches,  which  pass  to  and  from  the  axillary 
vessels  and  adjacent  nerves. 

The  SuBCLAViUB  Muscle. — This  muscle  is  exposed  after  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  removed.     It  arises   from  the 
under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  passing  downward  and  inward  ia   , 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  ■ 

This  upper  anterior  pectoral  region  may  be  considered  as  th«  I 
clavicular,  the  infraclavicular,  and  the  mammary  regions. 

The  Clavtcclar  Region.  —  The  clavicle  can  be  readily  pal- 
pated beneath  the  freely  movable  integument  which  covera  it  from 
ita  inner  end,  where  it  articulates  with  the  sternum,  to  its  outer  end* 
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where  it  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula  forms  the  most  external  and  promi- 
nent point  of  the  shoulder. 

Beneath  the  skin  in  the  clavicular  region  are  found  the  platysma 
and  the  deep  fascia. 

To  the  upper  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle  are 
attached,  internally,  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  externally  the 
trapezius.  To  the  ipner  half  of  the  front  surface  of  the  clavicle  is 
attached  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  (clavicular  portion),  and,  to 
its  outer  half,  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  shows,  at  its  inner  end,  the 
attachment  of  the  rhomboid  ligament.  This  ligament  extends  be- 
tween the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib.  External  to  this  the  subclavius  muscle  arises  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  clavicle. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  con- 
nected with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  by  strong  ligamentous 
bands. 

Beneath  the  clavicle,  between  it  and  the  first  rib,  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  pass  from  the  root  of  the  neck  into  the  axilla. 

The  Infraclavicular  Region. — This  is  the  region  below  the 
clavicle.  Between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  muscle,  close 
to  the  clavicle,  there  is  a  triangular  depression,  the  fossa  of  Mohren- 
heim:  the  infraclavicular  fossa. 

In  the  space,  or  groove,  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the 
deltoid  are  lodged  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  descending  branch  of 
the  acromio-thoracic  artery,  which  is  given  off  from  the  axillary. 
If  the  two  muscles  are  widely  separated,  we  expose  the  upper  part 
of  the  pectoralis  minor,  covered  by  its  fascia,  some  loose  connective 
tissue  and  fat,  and  the  coracoid  process.  This  process  is  readily  felt 
underneath  the  skin,  and  in  thin  persons  can  be  seen. 

If  the  pectoralis  major  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the 
clavicle  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  reflected  down- 
ward, the  infraclavicular  region  proper  is  uncovered.  The  pectoralis 
minor  muscle  is  now  more  freely  exposed.  The  cephalic  vein  may 
be  seen  passing  from  without  inward  across  the  pectoralis  minor 
into  a  mass  of  fat  and  connective  tissue  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
muscle,  where  it  disappears  through  an  opening  in  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  to  reach  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies 
underneath  this  membrane. 
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The  acroinio-thoracic  and  branches  of  the  superior  thoracic 
which  are  dDrived  irom  the  axillary  artery  are  seen  to  emerge  through 
openings  in  the  coafo-coracoid  membrane,  as  is  also  the  external 
anterior  thoracic  nerve,  which  supplies  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  costo-coraeoid  membrane  is  a  sheet  of  fascia  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  inner  or  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  mus- 
cle upward  and  inward,  and  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it  covers  in  the  first  part  of  the  axillary 
artery  and  the  structures  that  accompany  it  and  the  subclavius  mus- 
cle. When  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  removed,  we  expose  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  its  aero  mi  o- thoracic  and  superior 
thoracic  branches,  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  lie  above 
the  artery,  and  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the 
artery.  The  cephalic  vein  may  be  seen  passing  across  the  axillary 
artery  to  enter  (he  axillary  vein.  All  these  structures  are  gathered 
together  into  a  single  bundle,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  mass  of 
fat,  connective  tissue,  and  lymphatics  (see  Fig.  221). 

The  Mammary  Region  (Bheast).  —  The  mammary  gland  ia 
rudimentary  in  the  male  and  naturally  well  developed  in  the  female. 
It  rests  upon  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
rib.  In  unmarried  and  in  young  females  it  is  hemispheroidal,  firm, 
and  projects  forward;  but  after  child-bearing,  and  especially  in  some 
Taccs  more  than  others,  it  is  pendulous,  and  hangs  down  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  thin  and  fine  and  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  underlying  tissue.  The  superficial  veins  may  show  through 
the  skin  as  irregular  blue  streaks.  The  skin  of  the  nipple  is  espe- 
cially thin  and  pigmented,  and  may  be  fissured  and  split,  and  shows 
the  orifices  of  the  milk-ducts,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  as  very 
fine,  needle-point  openings;  through  these  infection  may  reach  tha 
mammary  gland  tissue  proper. 

In  the  unpregnant  the  nipple  is  depressed  and  pinkish,  but  i» 
prominent  and  dark  colored  during  pregnancy.  The  nipple  ia  sur- 
rounded by  a  pigmented  area,  areola,  which  is  fixed  to  the  under- 
lying tissue  and  marked  by  little  nodules  which  correspond  to  se- 
baceous and  aweat-glands. 

In  the  unmarried  the  mammary  gland  proper  is  small,  the  promi- 
nence of  the  breast  being  due  chiofiy  to  the  abundance  of  the  fatty 
tissue  in  which  the  gland  is  imbedded.  It  does  not  reach  its  full 
development  until  after  pregnancy.    The  mammary  gland  ie  a  teg 
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mentary  organ  inclosed  within  its  own  proper  fibrous  capsule  and 
lodged  in  the  subcutaneous  fat.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  lobules, 
which  are  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other;  so  that  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  and  nursing  may  be  continued  even  after  one  or  more 
lobules  have  become  the  seat  of  a  suppurative  process.  Between 
the  mammary  gland  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fatty  tissue,  which  permits  the  gland 
to  be  freely  moved  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle. 

Occasionally  a  process  of  gland  tissue  almost  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  main  gland  may  be  found  lying  under  the  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  dipping  beneath  the  muscle  into  the  axilla. 
This  process  of  gland  tissue  is  often  difficult  to  recognize.  All  the 
ducts  of  the  gland  converge  from  the  periphery  toward  the  nipple; 
they  may  become  occluded  and  distended,  giving  rise  to  cystic  tumors 
whose  contents  consist  of  milk  or  of  a  buttery  material:  galactocele. 

The  arteries  of  the  breast  consist  of  perforating  branches  from 
the  internal  mammary,  especially  the  second  and  third  and  branches 
of  the  long  thoracic  from  the  axillary.  Of  the  veins,  the  superficial 
ramify  beneath  the  skin  and  the  deep  ones  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  are  important  and  of  these  there  are  two  sets: 
those  of  the  integument  and  those  which  drain  the  gland  proper. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  integument  are  very  superficial  and  numerous, 
especially  upon  the  nipple  and  in  the  areola;  corresponding  to  the 
region  of  the  areola,  they  form  a  fine  capillary  net-work  which 
spreads  outward  toward  the  periphery,  some  branches  dipping  in- 
ward to  enter  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  milk-ducts  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  areolar  region.  The  lymphatics  from  the  gland  proper, 
from  the  acini  and  substance  of  the  gland,  are  abundant.  Accord- 
ing to  Sappay,  they  all  tend  toward  the  surface  and  end  as  good- 
sized  vessels  in  the  plexus  already  mentioned  which  surrounds  the 
milk-ducts  beneath  the  skin  of  the  areola.  The  lymph  from  this 
subareolar  plexus  is  collected  into  two  main  channels:  one  above 
and  one  below  the  nipple.  These  lymphatic  vessels  pass  outward 
toward  the  outer  border  of  the  gland,  and,  after  being  joined  by  one 
or  two  vessels  from  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  terminate  in  the 
nearest  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  found  near  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  axilla  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  being 
covered  usually  by  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major.  These  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  first  lymphatic  nodes  to  become  involved  in  disease  of 
the  mammary  gland.    The  lymphatic  nodes  in  the  root  of  the  neck 
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also  receive  tributaries  from  the  breast,  and  may  be  found  involved 
wlien  the  mammary  gland  is  diseased. 

The  Lower  Anterior  Fectora.1  Begion. — Thia  is  the  area  which 
lies  between  the  lower  limits  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  and 
the  free  border  of  the  riba.  This  region  is  important  surgically  only 
on  account  of  the  Btructures  which  lie  beneath  it,  within  the  chest 
and  abdomen. 

The  Lateral  Pectoral  Se^oa. — This  space  is  Included  between 
the  border  of  the  peetoralis  major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latissim'ia 
dorsi  behind.  It  presents  the  ribs  covered  by  serrations  of  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  and  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  obliquus  abdominis 
externUB. 

The  arteries  of  this  region  are  derived  from  the  axillary  (long 
thoracic)  and  intercostals.  The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  ie  found  in 
this  region  descending  upon  the  serratus  magnuB,  which  it  supplies. 


THE  MEDIASTINUM  AND  CONTENTS. 

The  mediastinum  is  a  space  within  the  cheat,  between  the  two 
pleural  cavities,  which  is  occupied  by  the  heart  and  pericardium,  the 
thymus  or  its  remains,  the  trachea,  cesophagus,  aorta,  and  several 
nerves,  and  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  and  lymphatics. 

Rather  more  of  the  space  lies  to  the  left  of  the  middle  lino 
than  to  the  right.  It  is  limited  in  front  by  the  sternum,  behind  by 
the  vertebral  column,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm. 
Above,  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  this  space  is  continuous  into 
the  root  of  the  neck  with  that  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus  and 
trachea  and  the  great  vessels  in  the  neck.  Laterally  the  mediastinum 
is  walled  off  on  either  side  from  the  pleural  cavity  by  the  parietal 
pleura  (mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura). 

The  mediastinum,  as  mentioned  above,  is  not  an  empty  space, 
but  is  fairly  closely  occupied  by  various  organs.  In  the  lower  part 
of  this  space,  in  front,  is  the  heart,  inclosed  within  Its  pericardial 
sac;  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral  column,  tho 
space  is  not  large,  and  is  occupied  by  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct, 
thoracic  aorta,  vena  azygos,  vena  hemiazygos,  and  various  nerves. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum,  in  front,  is  the  thymus  or  its 
remains,  and  behind  this  the  trachea  and  cesophagus,  the  latter  lying 
just  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Immediately  above  the  base 
of  the  heart  are  the  great  vessels  connected  with  the  heart — the  arch 
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t  the  aorta,  Tena  cava  superior,  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches 
— and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  A  number  of  Ijinphatic  glands 
which  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  and  axilla  are 
packed  in  between  theae  structures. 

The  Fericardium. — The  heart,  occupying  the  lower  anterior  part 
of  the  mediastinum,  lies  close  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest 
(sternum)  inclosed  within  its  own  serous  sac,  the  pericardium.  The 
pericardium,  as  a  thin  serous  layer,  is  closely  applied  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  heart  and  to  the  great  vessels  at  its  base  for  a  part  of 
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their  extent;  above,  after  inclosing  the  first  or  ascending  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  it  is  reflected  as  a  thin,  loose,  membranous  sa/i, 
which  completely  envelops  the  heart  and  is  attached  below  by  its 
broad  base  to  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm.  The  highest  limit,  or  the 
apex,  of  the  pericardial  sac  is  that  portion  which  incloses  the  first  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  broad  base,  which  is  below,  correspoads 
to  its  attachment  to  the  diaphragm.    The  pulmonary  artery  is  also 
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included  within  the  pericardial  sac  as  far  as  its  bifurcBtioD,  but  iti  I 
two  divisions  are  not  included.  The  vena  cava  superior  is  alstt  J 
partially  invested, 

In  front,  the  pericardial  sac  is  in  relation  with  the  Bternum  1 
and  the  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  ie  separated  by  the  inter-  i 
posed  pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.    Behind  the  lower  part  of  I 
the  sternum  there  is  a  triangular  space — with  its  apex  above  upon  a'  j 
level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  a  iittle  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  and  its  base  below,  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  ] 
body  of  the  stemum  with  the  ensiform  cartilage:    i.e.,  on  a  level  j 
with  the  articulation  of  the  sislh  costal  cartilage — where  the  peri-  ■ 
cardium  lies  in  direct  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  J 
sternum.    Corresponding  to  this  area  the  pleura  and  the  edge  of  the  ] 
lung  are  not  interposed  between  the  stemum  and  the  pericardial 
sac.     Occasionally,  according  to  some  descriptions,  the  edge  of  the 
left  pleura  fails  to  reach  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  behind  the  j 
fifth  costal  cartilage  and  fifth  intercostal  space,  and  under  these  J 
circumstances  one  could  puncture  through  the  fifth  space  close  I 
the  left  border  of  the  sternum  and  enter  the  pericardial  sac  without  j 
meeting  the  pleura.    In  all  cases  the  edge  of  the  left  lung  is  notched  | 
in  this  region,  incisura  cardiaca;   so  that,  although  one  might  en- 
counter the  pleura  in  puncturing  in  this  situation,  he  would  nol^  j 
in  any  case,  meet  the  lung.    Corresponding  to  the  incisura  cardiaca  I 
is  the  region  of  the  "cardiac  impulse,"  and  here  the  heart  is  most  J 
exposed.    Behind,  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  which  covers  the 
left  auricle  is  in  close  relation  with  the  (esophagus.     The  trachea 
bifurcates  just  above  and  close  to  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  that  I 
covers  the  left  auricle.    On  each  side  the  pericardium  is  firmly  ad-  I 
herent  to  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura,  and  between  i 
the  apposed  layers  of  both  these  structures,  upon  either  side,  the  J 
phrenic  nerve  descends  in  its  course  to  reach  and  supply  the  dia- 
phragm. 

The  Heart. — The  heart,  inclosed  within  the  pericardial  s 
located  in  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  mediastinum,  almost  com- ' 
pletely  surrounded  by  the  lungs,  which  show  a  hoUowed-out  cavity  I 
on  their  internal  surface  corrfsponding  to  the  size  and  shape  of  J 
the  heart.  The  impression  upon  the  left  lung  is  deeper  than  thafcJ 
upon  the  right. 

Behind  the  heart  is  the  vertebral  column,  and  in  the  space  be-4 
tween  the  heart  and  the  spinal  column.  In  the  lower  back  part  ot'M 
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the  mediastiniiin,  are  the  oesophagus,  aecompaniod  by  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves;  the  thoracic  aorta  and  thoracic  duct;  the  vena 
azygos,  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column;  and  the 
vena  hemiazygos,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  column. 

The  heart,  with  its  long  axis  directed  downward,  forward,  and 
to  the  left,  rest©  with  its  posterior  surface,  which  is  composed  chiefly 
of  the  left  ventricle,  upon  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 
Here  the  diaphragm  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
This  vessel,  after  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  enters  almost  im- 
mediately the  lower  contiguous  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  composed  mainly  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  auricle,  lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ster- 
num and  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  these  being  interposed  between 
the  heart  and  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages. 

The  base  of  the  heart,  which  is  directed  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  spinal  column,  is  made  up  of  the  auricles;  the  right 
auricle  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  receives  above  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior and  below  the  vena  cava  inferior;  the  left  auricle  forms  the 
posterior  part  of  the  base,  lying  close  to  the  oesophagus,  and  receives 
the  pulmonary  veins  from  either  lung. 

The  apex  of  the  heart,  the  lowest  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
found  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space  midway  between  the  para- 
sternal and  mammary  lines. 

Above  the  heart  are  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with  the  superior 
vena  cava  placed  close  upon  the  right  side  of  its  first  or  ascending 
part,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  bifurcation,  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  and  a  mass  of  lymphatic  glands  and  fat. 

The  Outlines  of  the  Heart  upon  the  Chest  Wall. — The 
lower  border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  body  of  the  sternum  and  its  ensiform  cartilage.  The  upper 
border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third 
costal  cartilage.  To  the  right  of  the  sternum  lies  the  right  auricle, 
its  boundary  corresponding  to  a  curved  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
articular  end  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  downward  and  through  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  close  to  its  articulation  with  the  sternum.  The 
right  ventricle  reaches  over  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum,  with  a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  adjoining  and 
forming  the  left  border  of  the  heart.    The  apex,  the  extreme  end 
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uf  the  left  Tentricle,  is  sifHatetl  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space  midway 
between  the  paiastemal  and  the  mammary  lines. 

One-third  of  the  heart  lies  to  the  right  and  tvo-thirde  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line. 

The  pulmonary  orifice,  valve,  correBponds  to  a  line  which  is 


placed  upon  the  junction  of  the  tliird  costal  cartilage  with  the  left 
border  of  the  stornum,  half  of  the  line  upon  the  cartilage  and  half 
upon  the  sternum. 

The  aortic  oriQce,  valve,  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
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the  junction  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum,  just  below  the  line  indicating  the  pulmonary  valve  and 
diverging  from  this,  as  far  as  the  middle  line,  to  a  level  with  the 
third  space. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  openings  are  represented  by  a  line  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  border  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage,  one 
finger's  bireadth  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  downward 
and  toward  the  right,  across  the  body  of  the  sternum,  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  sixth  right  costal  cartilage  with  the  right  border  of 
the  sternum.  The  lower  part  of  this  line  represents  the  tricuspid 
(right  auriculo-ventricular)  orifice  and  the  upper  part  represents  the 
mitral  (left  auriculo-ventricular)  orifice. 

The  Thymus. — The  thymus  body  in  the  newborn  is  located  in 
the  upper  front  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  sternum  and 
in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardial  sac.  Its  upper  portion 
reaches  well  upward,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  into  the  root  of  the 
neck.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinal  space  the  thymus  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  trachea,  the  left  innominate  vein,  which 
passes  from  left  to  right,  across  the  front  of  the  trachea,  being  in- 
terposed between  them.  In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  thymus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and  is  in  relation,  on  either  side,  with 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  lower  part  of  the  thymus  lies  behind  the  body  of  the  ster- 
num and  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  dip- 
ping down  between  the  pericardial  sac  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs 
and  pleura. 

The  thymus  increases  in  size  from  birth  until  the  second  year, 
and  then  remains  stationary  or  atrophies  slowly  until  puberty.  After 
puberty  it  atrophies  rapidly,  undergoing  fatty  changes. 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta.  —  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  well  sur- 
rounded by  the  lungs,  the  edges  of  which  nearly  meet  behind  the 
sternum. 

It  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  at  its  origin  lies  behind 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  first  passes  upward,  forward, 
and  toward  the  right  as  far  as  the  right  border  of  the  sternum;  it 
then  turns  backward  and  toward  the  left,  arching  over  the  left  bron- 
chus; and  near  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  upon  its  left  side,  it  turns  downward  and  is  continued  as 
the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  arch,  as  it  passes  backward  and  to  the  left  over  the  left 
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bronchus,  reaches  its  highest  point,  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage. 

-  The  Ascending  Part  of  the  Arch. — Upon  the  right  side  and 
close  to  the  ascending  or  first  part  of  the  arch  lies  the  superior  vena 
cava,  which  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle;  this  part  of 
the  arch  and  the  superior  vena  cava  are  situated  in  front  of  the  root 
of  the  right  lung.  The  vena  azygos,  passing  forward  from  the  right 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  crosses  the  root  of  the  right  lung  and 
empties  into  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 

The  Transverse  Part  of  the  Arch. — The  transverse  part  of 
the  arch  passes  from  right  to  left  and  from  before  backward,  from 
the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  arching  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung.  Its 
upper  border  is  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  first  costal 
cartilage.  From  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch 
are  given  off  the  innominate  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Below  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  is  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  bifurcation^  the  branches  passing  transversely — one  to  the 
hilum  of  each  lung — and  lying  in  front  of  the  bronchi.  Behind  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  are  located. 

In  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  are  the  sternum, 
the  thymus  or  its  remains,  and  the  edges  of  the  pleura  and  the  edges 
of  the  lungs,  which  nearly  meet  directly  behind  the  sternum.  A 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  passing 
from  left  to  right  across  the  middle  line,  is  the  left  innominate  vein. 
The  left  superior  intercostal  vein  passes  forward  from  the  third  left 
intercostal  space  near  the  spinal  column  and  enters  the  left  innomi- 
nate in  front  of  this  part  of  the  arch.  Ta  the  left  of  the  middle  line, 
the  left  pneumogastric  nerve  descends  in  front  of  and  close  to  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  and  gives  off  its  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch,  which  curves  around  the  arch  and  ascends  into  the  neck. 
Also  descending  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  but 
nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  left  pneumogastric,  is  the  left 
phrenic  nerve. 

The  Pneumogastric  Nerves. — These  pass  through  the  thoracic 
cavity,  in  close  relation  with  the  oesophagus,  on  their  way  to  the 
stomach. 

The  right  pneumogastric,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  lies  between 
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the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  de- 
scends into  the  chest,  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein.  Within  the  chest 
it  passes  obliquely  backward,  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea 
and  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where 
it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 
The  nerve  then  approaches  the  middle  line  and  descends  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus  and  through  the  oesophageal 
opening  in  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach. 

The  left  pneumogastric  dips  into  the  chest  between  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  behind  the  left  innominate  vein,  and, 
descending  across  the  front  of  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  continued  downward,  behind  the  root  of 
the  left  lung  and  thence  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  oesophagus 
and  through  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach. 

Thb  Inferiob  Reourbent  Branches.  —  Upon  the  right  aide 
the  inferior  recurrent  is  given  off  from  the  pneumogastric  as  it 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
Curving  around  this  vessel,  it  ascends  in  the  neck,  in  the  recess  be- 
tween the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx. 

Upon  the  left  side  the  recurrent  is  given  off  as  the  pneumo- 
gastric passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  winds  around  the  lower  border  of  this  part  of  the 
arch  and  ascends  in  the  neck,  having  a  similar  relation  to  the  oesoph- 
agus and  trachea  as  that  of  the  right  side. 

The  Phrenic  Nerves. — In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  phrenic  nerve 
of  either  side  may  be  seen  crossing  the  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
tendon  in  a  direction  from  above  downward  and  inward.  After  en- 
tering the  chest  they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  root  of  either  lung; 
the  left,  in  its  course,  passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  parallel  with  the  left  pneumogastric,  but 
more  internally,  nearer  the  middle  line;  the  right  passes  down  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  They  then  descend  between 
the  pericardium  and  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  as  far  as 
the  diaphragm,  which  they  supply. 

The  Trachea. — This  is  an  elastic  membranous  tube  which  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  when  the  head  is  extended.    Set  into  its  wall  are 
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a  Diunber  of  cartilaginous  plates,  each  forming  part  of  a  circle. 
These  cartilaginous  plates  are  absent  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trachea. 

The  trachea  is  the  continuation  of  the  larynx.  It  begins  in 
the  neck  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  siith  cervical  vertebra, 
and  in  this  part  of  its  course  ties  quite  superficial.  As  it  passes 
downward  it  gets  to  lie  deeper,  farther  away  from  the  surface.  In 
the  chest,  opposite  the  fifth  dorsa!  vertebra,  just  above  the  base  of 
the  heart,  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchi. 

In  front  of  the  trachea,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
are  the  sternum,  the  thymus  or  its  remains,  connective  tissue,  and 
fat.  It  is  crossed  from  left  to  right  and  obliquely  from  above  down- 
ward by  the  left  innominate  vein;  into  this  vein  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  empty  the  inferior  thy- 
roid veins.'  Occasionally  a  large  arterial  branch,  the  thyroidea  ima, 
arises  from  the  upper  aspect  of  tho  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorfa  and  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea.  Lower  down, 
the  trachea  is  crossed  by  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  vessels  arising  from  the  superior  aspect  of  this  vessel.  Tlie 
innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  at  their  origin,  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  trachea.  The  right  pneumogastric,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  lies  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea.  Tlie  cesoph- 
agus  is  situated  behind  the  trachea.  It  is  intimately  related  to  the 
posterior,  non-cartilaginous  wall  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign 
bodies  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  may,  by  pressure  upon  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  seriously  narrow  its  lumen  and  produce  symp- 
toms of  strangulation.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  trachea  are  twenty  to  thirty  lymphatic  nodes. 

The  (Esophagus.  —  The  cesophagus  is  the  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  and  consists  of  a  thick  muscular  coat  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane lining.  The  mucous  membrane  is  connected  with  the  mus- 
fi\iliir  coat  by  a  very  loose  submucous  connective  tissue. 

When  collapsed,  the  oesophagus  appears  as  a  flat,  transverse 
band,  with  the  mucous  membrane  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
and  upon  cross  section  it  shows  a  stellate  figure. 

The  cesophagus  commences  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage  on  a 
leTel  with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra;  it  descends  through  the  neck 
and  thorax,  piercing  the  diaphragm  upon  a  level  with  the  tenth 
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dorsal  yertebra,  and  terminates  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach 
upon  a  level  with  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax^  as  far  as  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  oesophagus  lies  close  to  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  but  from  this  point  downward  it  gets  to  lie  farther  away, 
and  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm  it  is  located  quite  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  and  to  the  left  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The 'oesophagus,  throughout  its  course,  is  surrounded  by  loose, 
cellular  tissue  by  which  it  is  connected  with  adjoining  structures. 
The  average  length  of  the  oesophagus  is  about  35  cm.,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  teeth  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  about 
50  cm.  To  get  the  distance  from  the  mouth  to  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  in  any  individual  case,  one  may  measure  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  to  that  of  the  ver- 
tebra prominens,  and  thence  across  the  shoulder  to  the  mouth. 

The  lumen  of  the  oesophagus  is  narrowest  at  its  commencement 
behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  again  narrow  opposite  the  third  or 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  and  again  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm. 
At  its  narrowest  part  the  caliber  of  the  oesophagus  has  a  diameter 
of  14  mm.,  but  it  is  capable  of  much  distension  beyond  this. 

Relations  of  the  (Esophagus.  In  the  Neck  the  oesophagus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  and  immediately  behind  the 
trachea,  to  the  posterior  non-cartilaginous  wall  of  which  it  is  united 
by  loose  connective  tissue.  The  oesophagus,  situated  behind  the 
trachea,  protrudes  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  left  border  of 
the  latter,  and  is  therefore  in  closer  relation  with  the  common 
carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
neck  than  upon  the  right  side.  In  the  recess  between  the  trachea 
in  front  arid  the  oesophagus  behind,  upon  either  side,  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  ascends  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  Above, 
where  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  rest  upon  the  sides  of 
the  trachea,  they  reach  backward  so  as  to  get  into  close  proximity 
with  the  oesophagus. 

Within  the  Chest. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  the  oesophagus 
is  still  situated  in  front  of  the  spinal  column  close  behind  the  trachea, 
protruding  somewhat  beyond  the  loft  border  of  the  latter.  Opposite 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  placed,  together  with  the  trachea,  be- 
hind the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Opposite  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
lies  to  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus,  pushing  it  (the  oesophagus)  a 
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little  over  toivard  the  right;  but  immediately  below  this  the  azjgos 
vein,  appearing  upon  the  right  side  of  the  (Eeophagus,  forces  it  again 
to  the  left,  aud  here  at  this  level  the  cesophagus  is  found  behind  the 
root  of  the  left  lung,  to  which  it  is  loosely  attached  by  connective 
tisBue.  As  the  cesophagus  descends  it  remains  in  close  relation  with 
the  aorta,  which  vessel  gradually  passes  behind  it  in  order  to  reach 
the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra  the  cesophagus  lies  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and' opposite 
the  tenth,  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm  to  terminate  in  the  stomach, 
it  lies  in  front  and  to  Ihe  left  of  the  aorta  and  spinal  column. 

In  the  apace  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
column,  in  the  lower  back  part  of  the  mediastinum,  the  rasophagua 
lies  in  close  proximity,  anteriorly,  with  the  left  auricle,  which  is 
enveloped  in  the  pericardial  sac.  In  this  space,  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  is  the  azygos  vein;  \ipon  the  left,  the 
hemiazygos;  and  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  thoracic  duct; 
the  aorta  is  situated  behind  the  (esophagus.  The  mediastinal  portion 
of  the  pleura,  as  it  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  is  reflected 
upon  either  side  of  the  tesophagus.  Descending  upon  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  cesophagus  is  the  left  pneumogastric,  and,  upon  its  poste- 
rior wall,  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve.  These  nerves  accompany 
the  cesophagus  through  the  cesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm 
and  are  distributed  to  the  stomach. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta. — This  is  the  continuation  of  the  arch.  It 
lies  at  first  upon  the  left  aide  of  the  bodies  of  vertebra3,  but  as  it 
descends  it  approaches  the  middle  line,  and  finally,  as  it  passes  into 
the  abdomen  behind  the  diaphragm,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  body  of 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  Throughout  its  course  the  thoracic  aorta 
is  closely  related  to  the  cesophagus;  at  first  it  lies  to  the  left  side 
of  the  (esophagus,  but  as  it  descends  it  gets  behind  it,  between  it  and 
the  vertebral  column;  below,  the  oesophagus  is  placed  in  front  of 
and  to  the  left  of  the  aorta,  the  latter  (aorta)  ae  it  passes  into  the 
abdomen  being  situated  upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column.  The 
thoracic  aorta  gives  off  the  intercostal  branches:  one  for  each  inter- 
costal space  from  the  third  downward. 

The  Vena  Azygos. — This  vein  ascends  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
apinal  column;  it  is  made  up  of  branches  from  the  lumbar  region 
and  receives  the  intercostals  in  its  course.  About  the  level  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  it  passes  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right 
lung,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 
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The  Vena  Hemiazygos. — The  origin  and  course  of  this  vessel 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  azygos.  It  ascends  upon  the  left  side 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra  it 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  behind  the  aorta  and 
thoracic  duct,  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  joins 
the  vena  azygos. 

The  Thoracic  Duct  passes  into  the  thorax  behind  the  diaphragm 
in  company  with  the  aorta,  between  this  vessel  and  the  front  of  the 
spinal  column.  As  it  ascends  through  the  thorax  it  lies  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebras.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  it 
arches  forward  and  outward  toward  the  left,  and,  passing  over  the 
subclavian  artery  and  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus 
anticus,  it  enters  the  left  subclavian  vein  where  this  vessel  joins  the 
left  internal  jugular. 

The  Innominate  Artery  has  a  caliber  corresponding  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  little  finger.  It  springs  from  the  right  end  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  about 
6  cm.  long.  At  its  origin  it  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea;  it  terminates 
by  dividing  into  the  subclavian  and  common  carotid  behind  the 
right  stemo-clavicular  joint. 

Situated  in  front  of  this  vessel  are  the  sternal  attachments  of 
the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  manubrium  of  the 
sternum,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  The  left  innominate 
vein  passes  across  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  innominate  artery,  and 
upon  its  outer  (right)  side  joins  with  the  right  innominate  vein  to 
form  the  vena  cava  superior.  The  right  inferior  thyroid  vein,  as  it 
descends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  enter  the  right 
innominate  vein,  also  passes  across  the  front  of  the  innominate 
artery.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  innominate  artery  lie  the  right  pncu- 
mogastric  and  the  right  phrenic  nerves  and  the  pleura  and  apex  of 
the  right  lung.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  innominate  is  the  left 
common  carotid,  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels  varying. 

The  Left  Common  Carotid  and  Left  Subclavian  Arteries  arise 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch.  They  lie 
deep  within  the  chest,  and  are,  in  this  region,  not  subject  to  surgical 
interference. 

THE  PLEURA. 

The  pleura  of  each  side  is  a  completely  closed  fibro-serous  sac. 
It  lines  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  within  which  the  lung 


is  contained,  and,  bpsides,  as  a  thin,  serous  layer,  invests  the  v 
surface  of  the  lung. 

That  portion  of  the  pleura  which  ia  applied  to  the  surface  of 
(he  lung  is  called  the  visceral  layer,  and  that  which  lines  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  lung  is  contained  is  called 
the  parietal  layer.  That  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  sternum,  costal  cartilage,  riba, 
etc.,  ia  spoken  of  as  the  pleura  b t em o -cos talis;  that  portion  which 
is  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura  dia- 
phragmatica;  and  that  which  limits  the  mediastinum  on  each  side, 
passing  from  before  backward  like  a  partition  and  separating  the 
mediastinal  space  from  the  space  which  contains  the  lung,  is  called 
the  pleura  mediastinal  is. 

The  parietal  layer,  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs, 
intercostal  muBcles,  etc.,— that  ia,  the  whole  inner  aspect  of  the 
wall  of  the  thorax, — is  found,  behind,  upon  either  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  to  leave  the  posterior  wall  of  the  thorax  and  pass 
forward,  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  mediastinal  pleura;  that 
of  the  left  aide,  as  it  passes  forward,  covers  the  adjacent  wall  of 
the  aorta  and,  lower  down,  the  cesophagus;  that  of  the  right  aide, 
SB  it  passes  forward,  covers,  below,  the  side  of  the  vena  azygos  and, 
higher  up,  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  Upon  reaching  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  pleura  is  reflected  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  and  as  the  visceral  layer  completely  invests  it,  being 
also  continued  in  between  the  lobes  and  intimately  united  with  its 
surface;  after  thus  entirely  enveloping  the  lung  it  reaches  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  whence  it  is  reflected  forward 
toward  the  sternum  as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mediastinal  pleura; 
upon  reaching  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  that  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest:  the  pleura  sterno-costalis.  Above 
and  below  the  level  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  mediastinal  pleura 
passes  all  the  way  as  an  uninterrupted  layer  from  behind  forward, 
from  either  side  of  the  spinal  column  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternum. 

Limits  of  the  Pleura  as  Indicated  by  lines  upon  the  Chest  Wall. 
The  Antkrior  Edoe  of  the  Pleura. — The  line  which  indicates 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  right  pleural  sac  commences,  above,  behind 
the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation;  from  this  point  it  passes 
downward  and  inward  behind  the  sternum,  and  &t  the  junction  of 
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the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  it  lies  close  to  the 
middle  line;  it  is  then  continued  downward  behind  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  sternum,  and  opposite  the  articulation  of  the  fourth 
costal  cartilage  it  curves  outward,  as  it  descends,  to  reach  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage,  whence  it  may  be  traced  farther  downward  and 
backward  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura. 

The  line  which  marks  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac 
is  somewhat  different.  It  commences  above,  behind  the  left  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  from  which  point  it  curves  downward  and 
inward  toward  the  middle  line  and  may  then  be  traced  downward 
behind  the  body  of  the  sternum  parallel  with  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  right  pleural  sac  to  a  point  upon  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum;  here  it  curves  outward, 
but  more  obliquely  than  upon  the  right  side,  and  reaches  the  sternal 
end  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  at  its  upper  border,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued obliquely  downward  and  backward  as  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura. 

According  to  Merkel,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac, 
upon  a  level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  passes  still  more 
obliquely  outward  than  has  been  described  above  so  as  to  strike  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage,  not  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum,  but  some 
little  distance  beyond  this  articulation,  thus  leaving  a  space  between 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  and  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum,  corresponding  to  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  fifth  intercostal 
space,  and  sixth  costal  cartilage,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  pleura. 
If  this  condition  were  present,  one  might  introduce  an  aspirating 
needle  into  the  pericardial  sac  through  the  fifth  intercostal  space, 
close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  without  encountering  the 
pleura. 

Without  doubt  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation.  I  have  found  the  first  description  to 
hold  for  most  cases. 

The  Lower  Edge  of  the  Pleuba  corresponds  to  a  line  that 
commences,  in  front,  behind  the  junction  of  the  sixth  costal  carti- 
lage with  the  sternum;  it  passes  downward  and  backward,  crossing 
obliquely  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  in  the  parasternal  line  and 
passing  into  the  seventh  intercostal  space  in  the  mammary  line;  still 
continued  downward  and  backward  it  reaches  its  deepest  point,  cor- 
responding to  the  tenth  rib  or  tenth  intercostal  space^  a  little  behind 
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the  axillary  line,  whence  it  may  be  traced  almost  horizontally  back- 
ward and  inward  to  the  articulation  of  the  twelfth  rib  with  the 
ppinal  column.  Behind,  in  the  scapular  line,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura  corresponds  to  the  tenth  intercostal  space. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura,  as  it  ie 
reflected  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  wall  over  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  does  not  dip  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
recess  between  the  costal  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ribs. 
This  space  varies  in  depth  at  different  parts.    Occasionally  the  lower 
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edge  of  the  pleura,  behind,  readies  down  between  the  twelfth  rib  and 
tlio  diaphrngm  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib,  or,  even 
beyond  this,  down  to  the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra. 

Tub  Dome  of  the  pleura  is  that  part  of  the  pleural  sac  which 
projects  upward  into  the  root  of  the  neck  above  the  level  of  the  first 
rib ;  it  reaches  to  a  distance  of  5  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  anterior 
part  of  tbe  first  rib,  but  does  not  reach  above  the  level  of  the  back 
part  of  tbe  first  rib;  tbe  first  rib  is  set  very  obliquely,  its  anterior 
portion  being  upon  a  much  lower  level  than  its  posterior  part 
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The  dome  of  the  pleura  reaches  from  2  to  4  cm.  above  the  level 
of  the  clavicle;  so  that  a  knife  introduced  above  this  bone  and  passed 
directly  backward  would  pierce  both  the  pleura  and  the  lung.  In 
front  of  the  dome  is  the  first  rib  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  the  clavicle.  Internal  to  the  dome  are 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus. 

The  subclavian  vessels  pass  forward  and  outward  across  the 
dome,  grooving  it  and  the  apex  of  the  lung,  which  lies  beneath.  Care 
is  necessary  in  ligating  the  subclavian  or  innominate  arteries  not  to 
wound  the  pleura. 

As  the  internal  mammary  artery  dips  down  into  the  chest  it  is 
crossed  by  the  phrenic  nerve  and  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  dome 
of  the  pleura. 

The  dome  of  the  pleura  is  re-enforced  by  the  fascia  endotho- 
racica,  and  connected  behind,  through  ligamentous  bands,  with  the 
first  rib  and  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae  and  in 
front  with  the  deep  surface  of  the  scaleni  muscles. 

The  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium  are 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  between  these  two  serous  layers  the 
phrenic  nerves  descend  to  the  diaphragm. 

THE  LUNGS. 

The  Boot,  or  Pedicle,  of  the  Lung. — The  root  of  the  lung  is 
located  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  ascending 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  above  the  base  of  the  heart.  That 
of  each  lung  is  composed  of  the  bronchus,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  pulmonary  veins,  together  with  lymphatics  (also  blood-vessels  for 
the  supply  of  lung  tissue  proper  and  plexuses  of  nerves). 

The  trachea  bifurcates  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
its  divisions,  the  bronchi,  are  directed  outward  and  downward  toward 
the  hilum  of  either  lung.  The  right  bronchus  is  more  horizontal, 
shorter,  and  of  wider  caliber  than  the  left,  and  its  lumen  is  more 
directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign  bodies 
dropped  into  the  trachea  are  more  apt  to  enter  the  right  than  the 
left  bronchus. 

The  pulmonary  artery  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  at  its  origin  lies  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.  It  is 
a  short  trunk,  directed  upward  and  backward,  and  under  the  trana- 
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verse  pari  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  divides  into  llie  right  and  left 
pulmouur^.  These  pass  outward,  in  front  of  the  bronchi,  to  the  hilum 
of  either  Iting.  At  the  hilum  the  pulmonary  arteries  arc  located  upon 
a  higher  level  than  the  bronchi,  and  may  get  to  He  partly  behind 
these  as  they  enter  the  luug. 

The  pulmonary  veins  arc  short  trunks  which,  upon  leaving  the 
hiimn  of  the  lung,  pass  transversely  inward  and  enter  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  left  auricle;  thej  lie  some  little  distance  below  the 
level  of  the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

There  are  numerous  lymph  nodes  irregularly  arranged  about 
the  root  of  the  lung,  but  there  is  always  a  well-marked  group  below 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  arching  from  before  backward, 
is  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  vena  azygos  passes  over  the  root  of 
the  right  lung,  from  behind  forward,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior, which  lies  just  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  upon  its 
posterior  aspect. 

The  Long,  suspended  by  it;s  root,  occupies  the  pleural  cavity 
and  is  entirely  enveloped  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura.  At  the 
root  of  the  lung  this  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  is  continuous  with 
the  mediastinal  part  of  the  parietal  pleura.  The  base  of  the  lung 
rests  upon  the  diaphragm;  its  apei  projects  into  the  root  of  the 
neck  for  a  distance  of  4  or  5  cm.  above  the  front  end  of  the  first 
rib.  In  the  natural  sitting  position  the  apex  of  the  lung  reaches  to 
a  point  about  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

The  right  lung  consists  of  three  lobes,  the  left  of  two.  Each 
lung  upon  its  inner  surface  shows  a  depression  corresponding  to  the 
heart,  that  upon  the  left  lung  being  deeper  than  that  upon  the  right 
lung. 

The  lung  does  not  entirely  fill  the  pleural  cavity  except  above, 
where  the  apex  occupies  all  the  space  corresponding  to  the  dome  of 
the  pleura. 

Limits  of  the  Lungs. — The  posterior  border  of  each  lung  is 
found  alongside  the  vertebral  column.  The  anterior  border  of  the  , 
lung  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  pleura  from  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  right  lung  continues  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  pleura 
down  to  the  level  of  the  si.\th  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior  border 
of  the  left  lung,  at  (he  junction  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  with 
the  sternum,  passes  almost  transversely  outward  behind  the  cartilage 
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of  the  fourth  rib,  forming  the  upper  border  of  the  incisura  cardiaca, 
and  then^  midway  between  the  border  of  the  sternum  and  the  nipple, 
it  turns  downward  behind  tlie  fourth  intercostal  space  and  fifth  costal 
cartilage,  and  in  the  fifth  space  passes  sharply  inward,  forming  the 
lower  border  of  the  incisura  cardiaca. 

The  lower  border  of  either  lung  is  represented  by  a  line  which 
oonunences  at  the  junction  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  with  the 
sternum;  it  passes  downward  and  backward,  behind  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage,  and  crosses  the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line;  from 
this  point  the  line  passes  backward,  almost  transversely,  crossing  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs  in  the  axillary  line,  the  tenth  rib  in  the  scap- 
ular line,  and  reaches  the  vertebral  column  upon  a  level  with  the 
articxdation  of  the  eleventh  rib.  Although  the  line,  after  crossing 
the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line,  is  continued  almost  trans- 
versely backward,  it  cuts  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  succeeding  lower 
ribs,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  lung  does  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pleural  cavity;  so  that  a  space  is  left  which  is  called  the  sinus 
phrenico-costalis.  This  space  commences  in  front,  and  gradually 
becomes  deeper;  upon  the  sides  it  is  deepest,  and  may  measure  up 
to  two  inches.  In  more  forcible  inspiration  this  space  is  partly 
obliterated  by  the  increased  expansion  of  the  lung. 

A  similar  pleural  space,  unoccupied  by  the  lung  (incisura  car- 
diaca), is  found  in  front  of  the  pericardium  and  heart,  corresponding 
to  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  fifth  costal  cartilage,  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum. 

In  the  child  the  distance  between  the  lower  border  of  the  lung 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  one-half  to  one  space  deeper 
tlian  described  above.  In  old  age  the  distance  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  lung  and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  becomes 
one-half  to  one  space  shorter. 

Luschka  gives  the  depth  of  the  sinus  phrenico-costalis  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  sternal,  parasternal,  and  mammary  lines,  2  cm.;  in  the 
axillary  line,  6  cm. ;  and  near  the  vertebra,  2.5  cm. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  THORAX. 

Incisions  for  Abscess  of  the  Breast. — These  should  radiate  from 
the  region  of  the  nipple  toward  the  periphery  of  the  breast  in  order 
to  avoids  as  far  as  possible,  cutting  across  the  milk-ducts,  which  all 
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converge  toward  the  nipple.  The  incisions  should  be  liberal,  and 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  discharge  to  drain  through  the 
lower,  dependent  part  of  the  breast,  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  one  or  more  counter-openings  may  be  made.  Liberal 
incisions  should  be  made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  and  the  abscess 
cavity  penetrated  wdth  closed  artery  forceps,  which  are  spread  apart 
as  they  are  withdrawn. 

Extirpation  of  Tumors  Ont  of  the  Substance  of  the  Mammary 
Gland  (Fibroids,  for  Example). — An  incision  is  made  corresponding 
in  length  to  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  radiating  from  the  areola 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  breast. 

These  tumors  are  usually  encapsulated  and  well  defined,  and 
can  be  dissected  out  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  or  may  at  times  be 
enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger. 

Amputation  of  the  Breast. — The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with 
the  arm  abducted.  The  incision  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor 
and  the  condition  of  the  skin.  If  the  skin  is  involved  in  the  patho- 
logical process,  the  diseased  portion  should  be  sterilized  and  packed 
or  covered  with  gauze,  and  the  incision  placed  at  least  two  inches 
outside  of  the  affected  area  of  the  skin. 

The  incision  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  edges  of  the  wound 
may  be  brought  together  with  sutures,  after  the  breast  has  been 
removed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  primary  union;  yet  one  should 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  all  suspicious  integument,  since  any  defect 
tliat  remains  may  be  covered  by  skin  grafting. 

The  usual  incision  is  one  which  includes  an  elliptical  area  of  the 
skin  and  the  nipple,  set  obliquely  so  as  to  run  parallel  with  the  fibers 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  upper  end  of  the  ellipse  being  continued 
along  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  into  the  upper  arm  in  order 
to  empty  the  axilla.  The  edge  of  the  skin,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ellipse,  is  seized  with  the  fingers  or  a  thumb  forceps,  and,  including 
little  or  none  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  separated  from  the  under- 
lying tumor  and  breast  beyond  its  farthest  limits  and  down  to  and 
exposing  the  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle. 

If  the  breast  (tumor)  is  not  adherent  to  the  pectoralis  major  it 
may  be  readily  detached  from  the  surface  of  this  muscle  with  the 
fingers,  and  then,  after  separating  the  skin  which  covers  the  outer 
part  of  the  breast  it  may  be  turned  out  of  the  wound  ;  as  the  fascia, 
however,  which  covers  the  pectoralis  major  is  often  involved  in  the 
disease  even  when  apparently  healthy  (Volkmann),  it  is  better,  in 
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all  cases^  to  remove  this  fascia,  together  with  the  superficial  portion 
of  the  muscle,  along  with  the  breast,  all  in  one  mass. 

At  times,  portions  of  the  mammary  gland,  partially  disconnected 
from  the  main  mass  of  the  gland  and  lying  in  the  adjacent  fat,  are 
difficult  to  recognize,  or  the  gland  itself  may  be  flattened  out  and 
difficult  to  identify,  or  a  portion  of  the  gland,  almost  completely 
detached  from  the  main  gland,  may  be  found  externally  under  the 
outer  border  of  the  pectoralis  major.  Care  must  be  exercised  to 
include  all  these  parts,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
cising the  entire  gland  and  the  fat  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  together 
with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  superficial 
portion  of  this  muscle  and  the  contents  of  the  axilla,  all  in  one  mass. 

If  the  muscle  is  deeply  involved,  the  whole  muscle  down  to  the 
ribs  should  be  sacrificed,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary,  at  times,  to 
remove  the  surface  of  the  ribs;  but  these  are  rather  hopeless  cases 
at  best. 

After  the  breast  (tumor)  has  been  entirely  freed  from  the  skin 
and  pectoralis  muscle,  but  not  yet  detached,  cut  away,  at  its  axillary 
end,  the  axilla  is  opened  and  its  entire  contents — glands,  connective 
tissue,  fat,  etc. — excised  in  one  mass,  which  still  remains  continuous 
with  the  breast  (tumor). 

In  this  way  the  whole  axillary  space  is  completely  cleaned  out, 
working  close  along  the  course  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  adjoining 
nerves  and  ligating  all  vascular  branches  as  they  are  encountered. 
The  glands  that  are  involved  often  extend  high  up  into  the  axilla 
under  the  clavicle,  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  removing 
these. 

The  axillary  vein  should  be  exposed  early  during  this  part  of 
the  operation.  It  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
which  is  the  guide  to  the  vessel,  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
axillary  artery.  The  axillary  vessels  are  accompanied  by  large  nerve 
trunks  and,  these,  together  with  the  vessels,  are  located,  all  in  a 
bunch,  close  to  the  humerus,  resting  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps.  If  the  vessels  are  thus  sought  for  and  exposed 
early  in  the  operation  they  are  less  liable  to  be  accidentally  injured. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  clean  out  the  space  between  the  pectoralis 
major  and  the  pectoralis  minor  muscles. 

If  the  mass  already  involves  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
this  is  usually  indicated  by  shooting  pains  in  the  arm  and  cedema 
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of  the  arm,  the  case  is,  at  best,  rather  hopeless,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  operation  had  not  better  be  left  undone. 

In  clearing  out  the  axilla  some  large  arteries  and  veins  may  be 
severed,  but  these  may  be  clamped  and  ligated;  they  may  be  often 
seen  before  they  are  cut,  and  can  then  be  tied  before  they  are  divided, 
or  they  may  be  avoided. 

The  long  thoracic  nerve,  which  supplies  the  serratus  magnus, 
lies  upon  the  side  of  the  chest,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  axillary 
space;  it  is  usually  seen  and  may  be  avoided,  although  it  is  of  but 
little  consequence  if  it  is  accidentally  divided.  One  should  also,  if 
possible,  avoid  the  long  subscapular  nerve  which  runs  in  company 
with  the  subscapular  vessels  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla. 

If  the  clearing  out  of  the  axilla  is  commenced  below,  close  to 
the  under  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  long  thoracic  artery 
and  vein  and  long  thoracic  nerve  are  encountered  early,  and  they 
may  be  avoided  or  used  as  guides  in  seeking  the  axillary  vein. 

During  the  operation  the  parts  must  be  well  retracted,  and,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  blood  as  much  as  possible,  each  vessel 
should  be  clamped  as  it  is  cut,  and  that  part  of  the  wound  which  is 
not  under  immediate  consideration  compressed  with  hot  pads  to 
prevent  oozing.  The  bleeding  should  be  entirely  controlled  before 
the  wound  is  finally  closed. 

With  interrupted  sutures  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  coapted 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  area  which  is  then  still  left  uncovered 
may  be  provided  with  skin  grafts.  It  is  wise  to  place  a  tube  in  the 
axilla  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 

Amputation  of  the  Breast  (Halsted-Meyer).  —  The  breast,  to- 
gether with  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles  and  the  glands 
and  connective  tissue  of  the  axilla,  must  all  be  removed  in  one  single 
mass  and  without  cutting  into  the  diseased  tissue. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  healthy  skin  and  fat,  elliptical 
and  circumscribing  the  tumor;  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ellipse 
the  incision  should  be  continued  along  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis 
major  to  a  point  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  a  little  beyond 
(below)  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  to  the  humerus. 
Although  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together 
with  sutures  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  yet  one  should  not,  on  this 
account,  take  any  chance  in  leaving  suspicious  looking  integument, 
because  if  we  are  unable  to  close  the  wound  with  sutures  we  can 
cover  any  remaining  raw  space  with  skin  grafts. 
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and  the  long  thoracic  nerve;  if  the  nerve  is  recognized  it  may  be 
possible  to  avoid  cutting  it. 

The  whole  mass — which  consists  of  the  breast  (tumor),  pectoral 
muscles  (major  and  minor),  axillary  contents,  etc. — is  now  grasped 
by  an  assistant  and  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall  when  the  attach- 
ments of  the  pectoral  muscles  to  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  cut,  and 
then,  the  mass  being  gradually  turned  out  of  the  wound,  the  extirpa- 
tion is  completed  and  the  bare  wall  of  the  chest,  together  with  the 
axillary  vessels  and  the  nerves  which  accompany  them,  is  exposed  to 
view.  When  the  mass  is  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall,  the  perfo- 
rating vessels — branches  of  the  intercostals  and  the  internal  mam- 
mary— may  be  seen  as  they  enter  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
toralis  major  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear  these  or  cut  them 
too  close  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  wall,  as  it  might  then  be  difficult 
to  clamp  and  tie  them.  They  may  often  be  secured  with  clamps 
before  they  are  cut. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  suture,  and 
if  too  much  integument  has  not  been  removed  the  wound  may  be 
thus  closed  entirely.  The  little  triangular  flap,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  elliptical  incision,  is  turned  up  into  the  axilla  and 
fixed  there.  If  there  is  any  raw  space  remaining,  it  may  be  covered 
with  rubber  tissue  and  skin  grafted  later,  or  the  grafts  may  be  ap- 
plied at  once.  A  tube  may  be  placed  in  the  axilla  for  drainage,  and 
this  may  be  removed  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when  the  dressing 
is  changed. 

One  should  minimize  the  loss  of  blood  as  much  as  possible, 
clamping  vessels  before  or  immediately  after  they  are  cut. 

Ligation  of  the  Intercostal  Artery. — Each  intercostal  artery  is 
situated,  together  with  the  intercostal  vein  and  nerve,  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  corresponding  rib.  These  vessels  may  be  injured 
in  stab  wounds,  etc. 

At  times  it  becomes  necessary  to  resect  a  part  of  the  rib  sub- 
periosteally  in  order  to  get  at  the  bleeding  points.  It  is  necessary 
to  tie  both  ends  of  the  vessel. 

Ligation  of  the  Internal  Mammary  Artery.  —  To  secure  this 
vessel  one  must  resect  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  or  third 
rib  close  to  the  sternum  or  the  vessel  may  be  ligated  through  a 
transverse  incision  placed  midway  between  the  contiguous  cartilages 
and  close  to  tlie  sternum  in  the  third  intercostal  space.  The  vessel 
descends  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  chest  wall,  its 
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upward  from  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle  as  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane,  and  is  attached  to  the  first  rib  and  under  surface  of  the 
clavicle,  thus  covering  in  the  structures  of  the  infraclavicular  region. 
This  fascia,  costo-coracoid  membrane,  which  is  perforated  by  the 
cephalic  vein  and  other  structures,  is  now  cut  away  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle,  and  we  thus  uncover  the  structures  of  this 
region,  namely:  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery;  the  axillary 
vein,  which  lies  along  the  inner,  lower  side  of  the  artery;  and  close 
to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes,  connective  tis- 
sue, and  fat.  The  nerve  trunks,  which  are  derived  from  the  brachial 
plexus,  run  parallel  with  the  vessels,  but  above  them.  All  these 
structures  pass  upward  and  inward,  under  the  clavicle  and  beyond 
the  first  rib,  into  the  root  of  the  neck. 

Commencing  as  high  up  as  possible,  the  space  beneath  the 
clavicle  being  made  more  accessible  by  elevating  the  shoulder,  all 
the  fat  and  connective  tissue  are  cleaned  away  from  the  vessels, 
ligating  all  branches  as  they  are  met  with  and  working  outward  and 
downward  along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  After  the  space  beneath 
and  above  the  clavicle  has  been  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  fat  and 
connective  tissue,  the  pectoralis  minor  is  cut  close  to  its  origin  from 
the  coracoid  process  and  reflected  downward,  together  with  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  fat  that  lie  upon  it  and  also  the  fat  and  connective 
tissue  that  are  found  underneath  it  adjacent  to  the  vessels  and  nerves 
in  this  part  of  the  axilla.  This  dissection  is  continued  down  along 
the  course  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the 
tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  the  humerus,  and  should  be  thor- 
ough. The  tissue  which  is  thus  removed  should  not  be  taken  away 
piecemeal,  but  dissected  free  from  the  vessels,  etc.,  in  one  continuous 
mass,  and  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  the  general  tumor  mass^ 

Now,  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  from  the  side  of 
the  chest,  all  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  tissue  are 
cleared,  working  from  behind  forward  and  laying  bare,  behind,  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  subscapularis,  and  teres  ma- 
jor muscles  (posterior  wall  of  the  axillary  space)  and,  upon  the  side 
of  the  thorax,  the  ribs  and  serratus  magnus  muscle.  Upon  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  the  subscapular  nerve,  in  company  with 
the  subscapular  vessels,  is  encountered.  This  nerve  should  be  saved, 
if  possible,  and  likewise  the  vessels,  if  they  have  not  already  been 
cut. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  chest  we  meet  the  long  thoracic  vessels 
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and  the  long  thoracic  nerve;   if  the  nerve  is  recognized  it  may  be 
possible  to  avoid  cutting  it. 

The  whole  mass — which  consists  of  the  breast  (tumor),  pectoral 
muscles  (major  and  minor),  axillary  contents,  etc. — is  now  grasped 
by  an  assistant  and  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall  when  the  attach- 
ments of  the  pectoral  muscles  to  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  cut,  and 
then,  the  mass  being  gradually  turned  out  of  the  wound,  the  extirpa- 
tion is  completed  and  the  bare  wall  of  the  chest,  together  with  the 
axillary  vessels  and  the  nerves  which  accompany  them,  is  exposed  to 
view.  When  the  mass  is  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall,  the  perfo- 
rating vessels — branches  of  the  intercostals  and  the  internal  mam- 
mary— may  be  seen  as  they  enter  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
toralis  major  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear  these  or  cut  them 
too  close  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  wall,  as  it  might  then  be  difficult 
to  clamp  and  tie  them.  They  may  often  be  secured  with  clamps 
before  they  are  cut. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  suture,  and 
if  too  much  integument  has  not  been  removed  the  wound  may  be 
thus  closed  entirely.  The  little  triangular  flap,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  elliptical  incision,  is  turned  up  into  the  axilla  and 
fixed  there.  If  there  is  any  raw  space  remaining,  it  may  be  covered 
with  rubber  tissue  and  skin  grafted  later,  or  the  grafts  may  be  ap- 
plied at  once.  A  tube  may  be  placed  in  the  axilla  for  drainage,  and 
this  may  be  removed  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when  the  dressing 
is  changed. 

One  should  minimize  the  loss  of  blood  as  much  as  possible, 
clamping  vessels  before  or  immediately  after  they  are  cut. 

Ligation  of  the  Intercostal  Artery. — Each  intercostal  artery  is 
situated,  together  with  the  intercostal  vein  and  nerve,  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  corresponding  rib.  These  vessels  may  be  injured 
in  stab  wounds,  etc. 

At  times  it  becomes  necessary  to  resect  a  part  of  the  rib  sub- 
periosteally  in  order  to  get  at  the  bleeding  points.  It  is  necessary 
to  tie  both  ends  of  the  vessel. 

Ligation  of  the  Internal  Mammary  Artery.  —  To  secure  this 
vessel  one  must  resect  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  or  third 
rib  close  to  the  sternum  or  the  vessel  may  be  ligated  through  a 
transverse  incision  placed  midway  between  the  contiguous  cartilages 
and  close  to  the  sternum  in  the  third  intercostal  space.  The  vessel 
descends  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  chest  wall,  its 
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vein  alongside  of  ft;  it  is  accompanied  also  by  a  chain  of  lymphatic 
nodes. 

Paracentesis  Pericardii. — Tapping  the  pericardium.  This  op- 
eration may  be  resorted  to  when  an  effusion  resists  other  measures  of 
treatment  or  when  it  is  causing  urgent  symptoms  of  cardiac  distress. 
The  puncture  is  made,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  left  intercostal 
space  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  By  inserting  the  needle 
close  to  the  sternum  the  internal  mammary  vessels  are  avoided;  in 
the  sixth  interspace  there  is  still  less  likelihood  of  meeting  the  ante- 
rior free  edge  of  the  pleura  than  in  the  fifth;  therefore  the  sixth 
space  is  rather  preferable  except  that  occasionally  it  is  inconven- 
iently narrow. 

A  short  vertical  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  at  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum  and  corresponding  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  inter- 
costal space. 

For  the  purpose  of  evacuation  a  trocar  and  cannula  may  be  used. 
If  the  sixth  space  is  selected  the  instrument  is  pushed  through  the 
intercostal  structures  in  a  direction  backward  and  inward.  If  the 
puncture  is  made  in  the  fifth  space  the  needle  is  entered  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  and  near  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage  and  is  pushed  at  first  directly  backward  to  a  depth  of  about 
one-third  inch — the  thickness  of  the  sternum — and  then  inward 
behind  and  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one-half  inch  in  order  to  make  certain  of  clearing  the 
edge  of  the  pleura  and  then,  finally,  backward  and  somewhat  down- 
ward and  inward  into  the  distended  pericardial  sac.  While  the  in- 
strument is  being  introduced  it  should  be  guarded  with  the  finger  to 
prevent  its  abruptly  entering  the  chest.  Fluid  may  be  evacuated 
with  or  without  aspiration,  depending  upon  the  facility  with  which 
it  escapes.  As  much  as  a  pint  has  been  withdrawn  at  a  single  op- 
eration. The  small  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  singl* 
suture. 

Pericardiotomy. — Incision  of  the  pericardial  sac  in  order  to 
establish  drainage;  for  empyema.  The  fifth  costal  cartilage  is 
resected. 

An  incision  corresponding  to  the  fifth  left  costal  cartilage  is 
made.  It  commences  at  the  edge  of  the  sternum  and  exposes  the 
cartilage  for  its  whole  length.  The  soft  parts  are  detached  with  the 
elevator  and  the  cartilage  resected  with  the  h<me-forceps.  The 
structures  corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cartilage  that 
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has  been  resected,  are  divided  with  the  knife  and  the  internal  mam- 
mary vessels  exposed.  These  are  ligated  doubly  and  cut.  The  tri- 
angularis stemi, — a  flat  muscular  layer  that  is  interposed  between 
the  costal  cartilages  and  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura — is  exposed  to 
view;  it  should  be  incised  or  retracted  to  one  side.  The  pleura  is 
then  recognized  and  is  carefully  detached  from  the  edge  of  the  ster- 
num and  pericardial  sac  and  retracted  outward. 

The  pericardium  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and 
divided  between  these.  The  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  pericar- 
dium are  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  deeper  layers  in  the  skin  in- 
cision. For  the  purpose  of  drainage  a  soft-rubber  drainage  tube  or  a 
plug  of  strip  gauze  may  be  introduced.  The  incision  in  the  skin  is 
sutured  in  part. 

Pericardiorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  pericardium.  After  the  peri- 
cardial sac  has  been  exposed  the  edges  of  the  opening  or  wound  in 
it  are  brought  together  with  silk  or  catgut  sutures  in  such  fashion 
that  the  edges  are  everted  and  the  serous  surfaces  are  apposed.  The 
skin  incision  should  be  left  open  in  part  and  drained. 

Cardiorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  heart;  for  wounds.  Wounds  of 
the  horrt  may  be  penetrating  or  non-penetrating  and  may  involve 
either  auricle  or  ventricle. 

For  purpose  of  suture  the  heart  must  be  freely  exposed  either 
by  resecting  the  fifth  left  costal  cartilage  (see  ^Tericardiotomy")  or 
may  be  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  left  costal  cartilages;  or  else,  if 
still  more  room  is  required,  by  making  an  osteoplastic  resection  of 
the  sternum. 

If  the  heart  is  to  be  exposed  by  resecting  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  costal  cartilages  a  vertical  incision  is  made  parallel  with  and 
about  one  finger's  breadth  away  from  the  left  border  of  the  sternum 
and  reaching  from  the  upper  border  of  the  third  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  sixth  or  to  the  seventh  costal  cartilage.  To  this  may  be  added 
a  short,  transverse  incision  at  the  upper  end,  corresponding  to  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage,  and  another  at  the  lower  end,  corresponding 
to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  The  cartilages  are  denuded  with  the 
periosteum  elevator  and  resected  with  the  bone-forceps.  The  inter- 
costal muscles,  etc.,  are  incised  and  the  internal  mammary  vessels  ex- 
posed, ligated  doubly,  and  divided.  The  triangularis  sterni,  the  thin 
muscular  sheet  that  is  spread  out  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  costal 
cartilages,  etc.,  between  these  and  the  pleura,  is  exposed.  This  layer  is 
incised  or  drawn  to  one  side.    The  pleura  is  separated  from  the  poste- 
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rior  aspect  and  the  edge  of  the  sternum  and  from  the  pericardium  and 
retracted  outward. 

Where  more  room  is  required  the  pericardial  sac  may  be  exposed 
by  raising  a  trap-door  flap  consisting  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  sternum.  A  vertical  incision  is  made  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  close  to  the  left  edge  of  the 
sternum  so  as  to  avoid  the  internal  mammary  vessels  and  exposing 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  costal  cartilages.  Corresponding  to  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  this  vertical  incision  a  transverse  cut  is 
made  across  the  front  of  the  sternum  down  to  the  bone.  In  the  line 
of  the  vertical  incision  the  costal  cartilages  are  exposed  and  divided 
with  the  bone-forceps.  After  the  cartilages  have  been  thus  divided 
the  edge  of  the  sternum  is  lifted  up  with  a  pronged  retractor  and 
the  soft  parts  separated  from  its  posterior  aspect  with  a  periosteum 
elevator  slightly  bent  upon  itself.  Corresponding  to  the  line  of  the 
upper  and  the  lower  transverse  incisions,  the  sternum  is  divided 
completely  across,  using  the  Gigli  wire  saw  or  the  bone-forceps  for 
this  purpose.  The  osteo-tegumeutary  flap  which  is  thus  marked  off 
and  which  includes  the  segment  of  the  sternum  is  bent  over  toward 
the  right  side;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  right  costal  cartilages 
being  broken  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  The  pericardial  sac  is 
thus  exposed. 

Whichever  method  has  been  employed,  after  the  pericardial  sac 
has  been  exposed  the  incision  or  wound  in  the  sac  is  enlarged  with 
the  scissors  sufficiently  to  permit  of  access  to  the  heart.  The  peri- 
cardial sac  may  be  distended  with  blood,  which  must  be  evacuated, 
or  the  pleura  may  be  wounded  and  a  condition  of  haBmothorax  may 
be  present. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  should  be  sutured  with  moderately  fine 
silk.  The  sutures  are  introduced  with  a  full-curved  slender  sur- 
geon's needle  or  with  a  round  curved  intestinal  needle  in  a  holder. 
The  sutures  are  inserted,  drawn  tight,  and  tied  during  diastole  only; 
for  instance,  a  single  suture  is  passed  during  one  diastole,  drawn 
tight  during  a  subsequent  one,  and  tied  during  a  third.  The  sutures 
should  take  a  good,  secure  bite,  but  should  not  penetrate  as  deep  as 
the  endocardium :  they  should  not  penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  heart  wall.  The  ends  of  the  first  suture  may  be  left  long  to  serve 
as  a  tractor  and  steadv  the  lieart  durini^  tlie  introduction  of  the  sub- 
sequent  stitches. 

A  severed  coronary  artery  should  be  liguted. 
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1  the  pericardium  may  be  dosed  with  eiitures, 


The  openicg  i 

but  it  is  probably  wise  to  leave  it  partly  open  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
gauze  for  drainage,  etc. 

If  the  osteoplaBtic  resection  of  the  sternum  has  been  made  in 
order  to  expose  Die  heart,  the  segment  of  the  sternum  may  be 
secured  in  place  with  several  silver  wire  sutures. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  except  for  a  small  apace  through 
which  the  gauze  drainage  strip  emerges. 

Thoracentesis. — Puncture  tlirough  the  chest  wall  into  the  pleu- 
ral cavity. 

This  operation  may  be  performed  to  show  the  presence  and  to 
determine  the  nature  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  to  evacuate  such 
fluid.  If  for  diagnosis  only,  an  ordinary  hypodermic  gyringe  may  be 
used.  If  necessary  to  evacuate  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  a  rather 
good  sized  aspirating  needle  attached  to  n  Dieulafoy  syringe  may  be 
employed.  The  patient  should  be  semirecumbent  or  lying  down.  The 
puncture  should  be  made  at  the  point  where  the  physical  signs  locate 
the  fluid.  To  unasthetize  the  skin  a  spray  of  ethyl  chloride  may  be 
used.  Before  the  needle  is  introduced,  the  skin  is  drawn  upward  or 
downward  so  that  the  track  of  the  needle  tlirough  the  muscles  may  not 
be  upon  the  same  level  as  the  puncture  in  the  skin.  The  needle  is 
thrust  into  the  chest  between  the  two  ribs,  nearer  the  lower  than  the 
upper  one. 

If  the  operator  may  choose  the  point  at  which  the  needle  is  to  be 
introduced,  either  the  eighth  space,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapu- 
lar, or  the  sixth  space,  in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  just  in  front  of  the 
border  of  the  latissimuB  dorsi,  is  usually  selected. 

The  fluid  should  be  evacuated  slowly,  and,  if  the  quantity  is  great, 
care  should  be  taken  nut  to  remove  too  much.  One  should  stop  if  per- 
sistent cough  occurs  or  if  the  pulse  changes.  At  times,  the  needle 
becomes  plugged  with  pieces  of  fibrin,  which  may  be  dislodged  by 
introducing  a  stylet  or  by  pumping  some  of  the  fluid  back  into  tlie 
pleural  cavity.  After  the  fluid  has  been  withdrawn  the  needle  is 
removed  and  the  small  wound  in  the  skin  covered  with  collodion,  etc. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  lower  limits  of  the  pleural 
cavity  fall  short  of  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  and,  further,  that  if  the 
needle  is  inserted  straight  inward  for  a  considerable  distance  it  may 
pass  through  the  pleura  and  diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

If  wo  find  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  in  the  adult,  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  drainage,  resecting  part  at  a  rib.     In  the  child  it  ofteJi 
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suffices  to  simply  evacuate  the  pus  with  the  neecllc  without  providing 
drainage. 

Thoracotomy. — This  means  cutting  through  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
usually  with  the  resection  of  part  of  a  rib,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing drainage. 

The  patient  lies  upon  his  well  side,  and  should  be  anajsthetizcil. 
The  seventh  rib,  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  anterior  to  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  is  usually  resected,  as  this  is  not  covered  by  muscle  and 
is  sufficiently  low  for  proper  drainage. 

Immediately  before  proceeding  with  the  operation  the  exploring 
needle  should  be  inserted  in  order  to  ascertain  positively  the  location 
of  the  pus,  and  there,  where  the  pus  is  located,  should  the  opening 
into  the  pleural  cavity  be  made.  As  already  mentioned,  if  we  have 
the  choice,  the  seventh  rib  is  the  one  selected  for  resection. 

The  incision,  usually  about  two  inches  long,  corresponds  to  the 
course  and  direction  of  the  rib  to  be  excised ;  it  is  carried  down 
through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rib.  With  the  elevator  the  periosteum  and  all  the  soft  parts 
are  peeled  off  the  bone,  which  is  thus  laid  bare.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised, in  working  around  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  rib 
for  the  purpose  of  denuding  its  internal  surface,  not  to  perforate  the 
pleura  nor  wound  the  vessels  that  are  lodged  in  the  groove  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  rib.  When  the  length  of  bone  that  is  to  be  excised 
has  been  denuded  of  its  periosteum  it  is  cut  through  at  either  end 
with  the  sharp  bone  forceps.  The  opening  into  the  chest  cavity  is 
made  by  incising  the  pleura  with  the  knife.  The  opening  which  is 
thus  made  may  be  enlarged  by  introducing  an  artery  forceps,  the 
blades  of  which  are  spread  apart  as  they  are  withdrawn  so  as  to  make 
a  hole  large  enough  to  permit  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  chest 
with  the  finger  and  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  good-sized  tubes. 

If  it  is  discovered,  with  the  finger  in  the  cliost,  that  the  opening 
is  a  considerable  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  pus  cavity,  it  may 
be  desirable,  in  order  to  facilitate  tlie  drainage,  to  make  a  second 
counter-opening  at  a  lower  level:  through  the  eighth  space,  for  in- 
stance, or  even  lower,  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  chest  which  is 
involved  (see  limits  of  lower  edge  of  pleura).  The  drainage  tube 
should  be  secured  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin  with  a  silk 
stitch  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  dislodged.  If  the  skin  wound 
is  unnecessarily  large,  it  may  be  partially  closed  with  one  or  two  silk 
sutures.    The  administration  of  20  or  30  minims  of  aromatic  spirits 
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of  ammonia  hypodermically,  immediately  before  the  opening  is  made 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  will  often  ward  ofiE  the  condition  of  collapse 
which  sometimes  occurs  at  this  time. 

Thoracectomy,  Besection  of  the  Chest  Wall  (Estlaender). — An 
oval  or  U-shaped  flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat, 
with  its  base  behind,  at  the  axillary  line,  is  raised  from  the  side  of  the 
chest,  exposing  three  or  four  ribs;  or  a  vertical  incision,  six  inches 
long,  may  be  made  in  the  axillary  line  over  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  ribs,  with  two  additional  incisions  along  the  course  of 
the  ribs,  the  middle  of  each  of  these  accessory  incisions  correspond- 
ing to  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  incision.  The  two 
flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  reflected,  one  backward  and  the 
other  fom'ard,  exposing  four  to  six  inches  of  three  or  four  ribs. 

Each  rib  is  denuded  of  its  periosteum  all  around,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  operation,  and  resected  with  the  bone  pliers.  A  long 
incision  is  then  made  in  the  pleura  and  the  thickened  pleura  excised. 
The  bleeding  is  controlled  by  clamps  and  ligatures.  The  cavity  of 
the  pleura  may  be  curetted  if  thought  necessary.  The  edges  of  the 
skin  flap  arc  brought  together  with  several  silk  sutures  and  the  pleural 
cavity  packed. 

Pleurectomy  (Fowler). — Detachment  and  excision  of  the  thick- 
ened, diseased  pleura,  visceral  and  parietal,  entire  or  in  part,  in  old, 
intractable  cases  of  empyema. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  course  of  the  ribs  corresponding 
to  the  site  of  the  fistula,  which  is  always  present  (since  this  operation 
is  usually  practiced  in  cases  which  have  already  been  operated  upon 
unsuccessfully),  and  the  location  of  the  disease;  to  either  end  of  this 
incision  there  may  be  added  accessory  incisions,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior.  Tlie  flaps  that  are  thus  marked  out,  including  all  the  soft 
parts,  are  raised  so  as  to  expose  two  or  three  ribs  for  four  or  five 
inches  of  their  len^xth.  Instead  of  the  incision  as  described  above  an 
elliptical  or  the  (loiii)le  flap  incision,  as  described  in  the  Estlaender 
operati<m,  may  be  employed. 

The  periosteinn  is  stripped  off  two  or  three  ribs  with  the  ele- 
vator, and  then  from  three  to  flve  inches  of  the  two  or  three  ribs 
that  have  been  tlius  denuded  are  resected  with  the  bone  forceps. 
All  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated.  Cutting  from 
the  fistula,  the  parietal  (costal)  pleura,  which  is  now  exposed,  is 
oj)ened  uj)  with  a  fn»e  incision,  and  entrance  thus  gained  into  the 
suppurating  pleural  cavity.    The  pleura  which  invests  the  lung  (vis- 
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ceral)  is  incised,  and  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  or  bhint- 
pointed  scissors  this  is  peeled  off  the  lung;  here  and  there  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  a  band  with  the  scissors.  In  many  cases  the  pleura 
may  be  separated  from  the  lung  with  comparative  ease,  and  this  should 
be  done  with  care,  so  as  not  to  tear  into  the  lung  tissue  proper. 

As  the  decortication  of  the  lung  progresses  there  may  be  con- 
siderable oozing  from  the  denuded  lung  surface,  but  this  may  be 
controlled  by  compression  with  gauze  pads,  which  are  applied  to  the 
bleeding  surface  following  up  the  fingers  of  the  operator  or  the  blunt 
scissors,  according  as  the  pleura  is  detached. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  peeled  off  the  lung  the  parietal  pleura 
is  stripped  off  the  chest  wall  and  then  off  the  diaphragm.  In  sepa- 
rating the  pleura  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  pericardial  sac 
care  must  be -exercised  to  avoid  any  undue  pulling  or  tearing.  As 
a  rule,  the  pleura  is  fairly  easily  separated  and  removed. 

At  times  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  commence  the  de- 
tachment of  the  pleura  by  stripping  it  away  from  the  chest  wall;  it 
is  then  peeled  off  the  diaphragm  and  finally  from  the  surface  of  the 
lung. 

Occasionally  the  conditions  that  exist  preclude  the  possibility 
of  excising  all  of  the  diseased  pleura,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  operator  must  content  himself  with  the  excision  of  the  visceral 
or  parietal  (costal  and  diaphragmatic)  pleura  in  part,  or  else  simply 
incise  the  visceral  pleura  and  strip  it  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
lung  without  removing  it. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  removed,  either  entire  or  in  part,  the 
cavity  in  the  chest  is 'loosely  tamponed  with  gauze  and  the  edges  of 
the  skin  approximated  with  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  except  for  a  part 
of  its  extent,  where  the  tampon  emerges. 

As  a  rule,  as  a  detachment  of  the  pleura  from  the  lung  progresses, 
the  lung  will  be  seen  gradually  to  expand  more  and  more. 

This  operation  has  the  advantage  of  removing  the  pathological 
suppurating  menibrane,  and  besides  eliminates  an  obstacle  to  the 
expansion  of  the  lung.  The  operation  is  not  advisable  in  cases  of 
diagnosible  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  discovery,  during  the  course 
of  the  operation,  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  lung  would  warrant 
the  surgeon  in  discontinuing  the  operation. 


PART  V. 

THE  ABDOMEN   AND   BACK. 


THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
consists  of  a  cavity  with  elastic  muscular  walls. 

Within  the  cavity  are  contained  the  chief  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  kidneys,  etc.  These  organs 
are  all  more  or  less  movable,  and  are  provided  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  investment  of  peritoneum. 

Externally  the  abdomen  is  limited  above  by  the  free  border  of 
the  costal  cartilages  and  below  by  the  crest  of  the  iliac  bone  of 
either  side  and  Poupart's  ligaments.  The  walls  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  soft  parts,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  the  poste- 
rior and  the  antero-lateral.  The  capacity  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  its  external  limitations. 

The  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm; 
below,  the  abdominal  cavity  includes,  on  either  side,  the  iliac  fossa 
and  communicates  through  a  wide,  heart-shaped  opening  with  the 
cavity  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  margin  of  the  inlet  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  is  called  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  interior  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  lined  by  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  and  is  entirely  shut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior  of  the  body  except  in  the  female,  where  a 
communication  exists  through  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  this  is  frequently  the  channel  through  which  infection 
is  carried  to  the  peritoneum  from  without. 

The  Diaphragm,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
is  a  musculo-aponeurotic  structure  that  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  dome-shaped,  bulging  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  presenting  its  lower  concave  surface  to 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  arises  by  muscular  fibers,  which  vary  in 
length,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 
num and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs. 
Behind,  it  arises  from  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  and  liga- 
mentuni  arcuatum  internum  and  by  its  two  crura  from  the  anterior 
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surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  three  upper  lumbar  vertebne.  From 
these  points  of  origin  the  muscular  fibers  converge  and  are  continued 
into  a  three-leafed  aponeurotic  structure:  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm.  Behind  the  diaphragm  there  is  an  opening,  the  aortic, 
through  which  the  aorta  passes  from  the  thoracic  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity;  the  posterior  boundary  of  this  opening  corresponds 
to  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  the  back  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  there  is  an  open- 
ing which  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibers  and  through  which 
the  cBsophagus  passes  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  To  the 
right  of  the  middle  line,  toward  the  front,  at  the  junction  of  the 
right  and  middle  segments  of  the  central  tendon,  there  is  an  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  vena  cava;  the  edges  of  this  opening 
are  formed  of  aponeurotic  fibers.  The  heart,  wrapped  in  its  peri- 
cardial sac,  rests  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm. 

In  front,  close  to  the  sternum,  on  either  side  of  the  bundle  of 
fibers  which  arises  from  the  ensiform  process,  there  is  a  space  where 
the  muscular  fibers  of  the  diaphragm  are  absent;  so  that,  in  this 
situation,  an  opening  exists  through  which  the  contents  of  one  cavity 
may  be  forced  into  the  other,  giving  rise  to  a  so-called  diaphragmatic 
hernia. 

On  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver,  the  dia- 
phragm reaches  higher  into  the  chest  tlian  on  the  left.  The  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  the  fascia  endo- 
thoracica;  the  abdominal  surface  is  likewise  covered  by  a  fascia 
which  is  very  thin,  the  fascia  transversalis. 

The  Posterior  Wall  of  the  Abdomen,  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
back,  corresponds  to  the  five  lumbar  vertebrae  and  to  the  several 
muscles  which  fill  in  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column.  Externally  we  find 
the  skin  and  beneath  this  the  subcutaneous  fattv  laver.  Between 
the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region  there  are  interposed  strong  layers  of 
fascia  which  serve  to  strengthen  this  region  very  much.  The  in- 
ternal or  abdominal  aspect  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  is 
lined  by  that  part  of  the  transversalis  fascia  which  covers  the  psoas 
and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles. 

The  kidney,  inclosed  within  its  fatty  capsule,  is  located  in  the 
lumbar  region  between  the  transversalis  fascia — i.e.,  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia — and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  its  ante- 
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The  Antero-Lateral  Wall  of  the  Abdomen  is  made  up  of  several 
iHvers  of  soft  parta.  It  consists  of  the  skin  with  its  underlying  fatty 
layer;  several  broad,  flat  muscles,  the  oblique,  the  transversal  is,  and 
the  recti;  and  the  aponeuroses  which  correspond  to  these  musclca. 
The  fascia  transversalia  is  found  beneath  the  muscles,  and  bencatli 
Ilic  fascia  trnjisveraalis  the  subperitoneal  fat  Is  eneountcrcd,  iind, 
linally,  deepest,  most  internal  of  all,  is  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

In  the  female  the  abdomen  is  more  rounded  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable pad  of  fat;  in  the  male,  eapecially  in  athletes,  the  fatty 
layer  is  less  marked  or  almost  entirely  absent;  so  that  the  markings 
of  the  muscles  show  through  the  skin  and  give  the  characteristic 
appearance  to  the  abdomen. 

In  the  middle  line,  about  midway  between  the  ensiform  proceaa 
and  the  aympbysis  pubis,  there  is  a  well-marked  deprcseion,  the  navel; 
this  is  an  important  landmark,  although  its  position  may  vary  some- 
what in  different  individuals,  and  marks  the  place  where  the  foetal 
umbilical  vessels  and  foetal  channels  enter  and  pass  otit  of  the  abdo- 
men. Above,  in  the  middle  line,  ie  the  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 
num, aad  passing  downward  from  this  there  is  a  furrow  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  rectus  muscles,  hut  which  does  not 
reach  downward  as  far  as  the  symphysis.  On  either  side  of  the 
middle  line,  corresponding  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  is  the 
location  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  Below,  on  either  side,  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spines — important  surgical  landmarks — may  be  seen, 
and  upon  the  pubic  hones,  on  either  side  of  and  close  to  the  sym- 
physis, the  spinous  processes  of  the  pubes  may  be  felt. 

Corresponding  to  Poupart's  ligament,  which  reaches  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  to  the  spine  of  the  pubee,  there  is  a  linear 
crease  in  the  skin  which  separates  the  abdomen  from  the  front  of 
the  thigh. 

The  whole  abdomen  is  covered  by  the  skin,  underneath  which 
is  the  subcutaneous  fat;  the  abdomen  is  a.  favorite  site  for  the  accu- 
niulalion  of  fat  in  the  obese,  and  this  layer  varies  much  in  thickness 
in  different  individuals;  it  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
fatty  layer  upon  the  breast  and  below  with  the  fat  of  the  thighs. 
At  the  navel  the  fat  is  absent,  the  skin  being  depressed  and  fixed 
to  ihe  aponeurosis  beneath,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  navel  corre- 
sponds to  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  pad  of  fat.    The  subcuta- 
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neons  fatty  layer  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  underlying  mus- 
cle and  aponeurosis,  leaving  these  structures  covered  by  a  thin,  loose, 
cellular  fascia,  the  so-called  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  but 
which  is  really  a  part  of  the  subcutaneorus  connective-tissue  layer. 
This  fascia  is  more  intimately  attached  to  the  linea  alba  and  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  to  the  pillars  .of  the  external  inguinal  ring  than 
elsewhere.  From  the  pillars  of  the  ring  it  is  prolonged  downward 
around  the  spermatic  cord  and  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  dartos. 

The  Superficial  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. — In  the  subcu- 
taneous fatty  layer  the  superficial  arteries  and  veins  ramify. 

Above,  branches  of  the  superior  epigastric,  which  perforate  the 
rectus  and  the  anterior  layer  of  its  sheath,  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  Below,  the  superficial  epi- 
gastric artery,  which  is  derived  from  the  femoral,  curves  obliquely 
upward  across  Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  umbilicus  and  supplies 
the  skin  and  fat  in  this  region.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen 
branches  that  are  given  off  from  the  lumbar  arteries  pierce  the  mus- 
cles and  ramify  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  These  vessels  are  all 
accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins.  Underneath  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen  are  seen  many  large  veins  which  communicate  with 
those  within  the  abdomen,  and  therefore  when  the  blood-current  is 
obstructed  in  the  portal  vein  or  the  vena  cava  these  superficial  ab- 
dominal veins  become  swollen  and  prominent  and  are  readily  recog- 
nized beneath  the  skin. 

After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the  thin 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  have  been  removed  from  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  abdomen,  the  broad,  strong  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  fleshy  por- 
tion of  this  same  muscle  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen  are  exposed. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Antero-Lateral  Wall.  The  Exterval 
Oblique  is  a  broad,  fiat  nnisolc,  the  most  suporfioial  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles,  and  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  muscle 
arises  by  fleshy  slips  from  the  external  surface  of  the  eight  lower 
ribs,  interdigitating  wth  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  pectoralis 
major  and  the  iatissimus  dorsi.  The  fibers  of  this  muscle  have  a 
general  oblique  direction,  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  terminat- 
ing in  the  broad,  strong  aponeurosis  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen.  Those  fibers  whicli  arise  from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  almost 
directly  downward  and  are  attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  outer 
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lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  posterior  free  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  forms  the  anterior  border  of  the  trianylo  of 
Pettit.  The  posterior  border  of  this  triangle  is  formed  by  (be  niili.T 
free  edge  of  the  latiasimus  dorsi,  its  base  by  the  crest  of  tlic  iliac 
bone,  its  floor  by  (he  internal  oblitjue  muacle. 

Tlie  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  a  broad,  strong,  pearly 
white,  glistening,  fibrous  structure  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  and  is  exposed  after  the  integument  and  underlying  fatty 
layer  (superficial  fascia)  have  been  removed.  The  fibers  of  the  apo- 
neurosis are,  for  the  most  part,  directed  downward  and  inward,  C07- 
ering  in  the  recti  and  joining  in  the  middle  line,  between  these 
muscles,  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  linea  alba  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  reaches  from  the 
enaiform  cartilage  above  to  the  sympbysia  pubis  below;  it  marks  the 
union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  either  side  and  separates  the  recti  from 
each  other.  The  linea  alba  is  interrupted  by  the  naiel.  Above  the 
navel  the  linea  alba  is  broad:  in  the  epigastric  region  it  is  1  to  2 
cm.  wide,  and  below,  toward  the  navel,  becomes  still  broader.  Below 
the  navel,  however,  it  is  not  so  broad,  owing  to  the  closer  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges  of  the  recti.  Above,  where  it  is  broad,  it  is  thin 
from  before  backward,  and  below,  where  it  ia  narrow,  it  is  thick 
from  before  backward.  Below,  at  its  attachment  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  it  spreads  out  and  ie  known  as  the  adminiculiim  linece  albs. 

Those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  that 
pass  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  downward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  form  Poupart's  ligament;  where 
this  ligament  is  attached  to  the  pubic  spine,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  splits  and  leaves  a  triangular  opening  which  is  called 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  and  through  this  the  spermatic  cord  in 
the  male,  and  (be  round  ligament  in  the  female,  emerge.  Below  Poa- 
part's,  the  aponeurosis  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  front 
of  the  thigh. 

Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus,  at  the  linea  semilunaris,  the 
nponeurosie  of  the  external  oblique  is  blended  with  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  underlying  muscles;  from  the  linea  semilunaris  the  aponeu- 
rosis is  continued  inward,  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus,  and  in  the  middle  line  joins  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  Internal  Oblique  Muscle  lies  beneath  the  externa] 
oblique  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  con- 
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nt'ctive  tissue  being  interpused  between  them.  The  fibcre  of  tliia 
muscle  have  a  direction  the  opposite  to  those  of  the  external  oblique. 

This  muBcle  arises  below  from  the  anterior  t«'o-thirds  of  the 
middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  from  the  outer  half  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  From  this  origin  the  fibers  pass  in  «  general 
direction  upward  and  forward,  some  being  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  cartilages  of  the  four  lower  ribs,  the  others  terminat- 
ing in  the  anterior  aponeurosis,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus, 
the  linea  semilunaris.  The  lowermost  fibers,  which  arise  from  Pou- 
part's ligament,  pass  inward  and  then,  curving  downward,  join  with 
a  similar  process  from  the  transversalis  to  form  the  conjoined  tendon, 
which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  Transversalis  is  the  deepest  of  the  three  broad  abdom- 
inal muscles.  It  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen  lying  next  beneath 
the  internal  oblique,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  connective  tissue  inter- 
vening between  them.  Its  fibers  have  a  transverse  direction.  This 
muscle  arises  behind,  through  the  lumbar  fascia,  from  the  transverse 
processes  and  spines  of  the  lumbar  verlebrie;  above,  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  six  lower  ribs;  below,  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  outer  one-third  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  fibers  pass  forward 
and  inward,  and,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  terminate  in  the 
anterior  aponeurosis.  Those  fibers  of  the  transversalis  which  arise 
from  Poupart's  ligament  pass  inward,  and  curving  downward  join 
with  a  similar  process  from  the  internal  oblique  to  form  the  con- 
joined tendon,  which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes  behind 
the  external  Inguinal  ring.  Beneath  the  transversalis  muscle,  the 
transversalis  fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  ab-  ■ 
domen,  is  found. 

Thk  Rectos  is  a  long,  flat  muscle  occupying  the  front  of  the 
abdomen,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  linea  alba  being 
interposed  between  them. 

Above,  the  rectus  muscles  are  broad  and  attached  to  the  carti- 
lages of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs  and  to  the  aides  oi 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  Below,  they  become  narrow  and  are  attached 
to  the  symphysis  and  crest  of  the  pubes.  The  recti  are  marked  by 
several  transverse  fibrous  intersections,  which  are  united  to  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  the  sheath  of  this  muscle,  but  not  to  the  posterior;  they 
are  usually  three  in  number,  two  above  the  umbilicus  and  one  below. 

The  Aponeuroses  of  the  external  and  intemivl  oblique  and 
transversalis  are  blended  with  each  other  along  the  outer  border  of 
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the  rectus  miisolo.  Ilere,  corresponding  to  tlio  linca  semilunaris, 
they  form  one  aponeurotic  layer.  At  tlie  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
the  conjoined  aponeurosis  splits  into  two  layers, — an  anterior  and 
a  posterior, — and  these  include  the  rectus  between  them,  one  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  muscle  and  the  other  beliind  it,  and  both  joining 
again  with  each  other,  between  the  recti,  in  the  middle  line,  to  form 
the  linea  alba.  This  disposition  of  the  aponeurosis  and  sheath  of 
the  rectus  is  very  simple  and  holds  for  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  muscle.  Corresponding  to  the  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  the 
whole  aponeurotic  layer,  without  splitting,  passes  in  front  of  the 
muscle;  so  that  this  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  upon  its  posterior 
aspect,  is  without  a  proper  sheath  and  is  covered  only  by  the  general 
fascia  transversalis.  Upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  rectus,  where 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  terminates,  it  presents  a  sharp, 
curved  edge:  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas. 

The  Fascia  Transversalis.  —  Lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
transversalis  muscle  and  continued  over  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  abdomen  is  a  strong  fascia,  the  fascia  transversalis.  Above, 
this  fascia  is  thin  and  lines  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  front  and  upon  the  sides  it  lines  the  internal  aspect  of  the  mus- 
cles, etc.,  that  form  the  antero-lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen.  In  the 
inguinal  region  it  is  rather  thicker.  Behind,  upon  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen  the  fascia  covers  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborura 
muscles,  forming  in  this  situation  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia.  This  portion  of  the  fascia,  being  traced  downward,  is  seen 
to  invest  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  and  is  attached  to  the  inner 
lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  to  Poupart's  ligament  except  where 
the  femoral  vessels  escape,  under  the  ligament,  into  the  thigh.  As 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  pass  out  of  the  abdomen,  under  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  into  the  thigh,  the  fascia  accompanies  and  invests 
them.  That  portion  of  the  fascia  which  covers  and  invests  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  both  within  the  abdomen  and  also  in  the  thigh, 
under  Poupart's  ligament,  is  known  as  the  fascia  iliaca.  The  fascia 
also  dips  down  into  the  true  pelvis,  lining  its  internal  wall,  muscles, 
etc.,  providing  more  or  less  complete  sheaths  to  the  pelvic  viscera  and 
is  here  known  as  the  pelvic  fascia.  All  these  fasciae,  though  having 
different  names,  are  simply  parts  of  the  general  transversalis  fascia 
or  fascia  endoabdominnlis. 

The  Parietal  Peritoneum. — The  whole  interior  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  lined  by  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum.     Between 
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this  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum  anil  the  tTansversalia  faspia 
there  is  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tii'sue  whifh  eontaiua  a  variable 
quantity  of  fat,     Thifi  i«  the  Kuti]iL'ritoneal  fonneetive  lisniio. 

Through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  plaeed  just 
to  the  left  of  tlie  middle  line,  we  may  ntudy  the  round  ligament  of 
the  liver.  This  structure  is  the  remains  of  the  fcetal  umbilical  vein 
and  reaches  from  the  posterior  aspeet  of  the  navel  upward  and  to 
the  right  as  far  as  the  under  surfaee  of  the  liver.  A  fold  of  the 
parietal  ])critoneum,  which  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  aMominal 
wall  around  the  round  ligament,  is  called  the  falciform  ligament. 

Accompanying  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  from  the  region 
of  the  umbilieus  are  several  veins;  one,  the  largest,  enters  the 
portal  system,  and  thus  establishes  a  communication  between  the 
veins  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  the  portal  circulation. 

Reaching  downward,  in  the  middle  line  from  the  umbilicus  to 
the  summit  of  the  bladder,  is  the  urachus.  This  is  a  musculo-fibrous 
cord, — the  remains  of  the  fcetal  allantois, — and  may  be  found  more 
or  less  pervious  in  the  ehild  or  adult;  so  that  a  communication  may 
thus  exist  between  the  umbilieus  and  the  bladder.  As  the  parietal 
peritoneum  which  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdom- 
inal wall,  passes  over  the  urachus,  it  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
distinct  longitudinal  fold:    the  pliea  vesico-umhilicalis  media. 

The  Deep  VesselB  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. — Between  the  layers 
of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  the  deep  vessels  of  the  abdominal 
wall  ramify.  Above  are  found  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal 
mammary,  the  superior  epigastric,  and  the  niusculo-phrenic.  The 
superior  epigastric  is  continued  from  the  thorax,  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  diaphragm,  between  its  costal  and  slernal  portions;  it 
pierces  the  posterior  layer  of  the  eheath  of  the  rectus,  supplies  this 
rausele  and  gives  off  hrnnches  which  perforate  the  muscle  and  the 
anterior  layer  of  its  sheath  to  supply  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  super- 
ficial epigastric  and  deep  (inferior)  epigastric. 

Below,  the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  iliac,  which  are 
derived  from  the  external  iliac,  are  encountered;  these  are  given 
off  just  before  this  vessel  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  to  become 
the  femoral. 

The  deep  epigastric  is  directed  upward  and  inward  toward 
the  umbilicus,  resting  upon  the  posterior  surfaee  of  the  rectus, 
between  the  transversalie  fascia  and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and 
enters  the  substance  of  this  muscle  below  the  semilunar  fold  of 
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Douglas,  supplying  it  and  anastomosing  with  the  end  branches  of 
the  superior  epigastric.  Some  branches  from  this  vessel  pierce  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  ramify  in  the 
fatty  layer  beneath  the  skin. 

The  deep  circumflex  iliac  passes  upward  and  outward  beneath 
and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine;  it  then  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  after 
piercing  the  transversalis  fascia  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen. 

From  behind  come  the  abdominal  branches  of  the  lumbar 
arteries:  usually  four.  They  pass  forward  between  the  muscles 
and  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  musculo-phrenic,  superior 
epigastric,  the  deep  epigastric,  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac.  These 
arteries  are  all  accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins. 

The  Eegions  of  the  Abdomen. — The  surface  of  the  abdomen  may 
be  marked  off  into  areas  by  several  imaginary  lines  which  intersect 
each  other.  Two  of  these  are  transverse,  the  upper  passing  through 
the  tips  of  the  tenths  ribs,  the  lower  through  the  highest  points  of 
the  iliac  crests.  These  are  crossed  by  two  lines  which  pass  from 
the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib  of  either  side  downward  and  inward  to  the 
pubic  spine. 

Above  the  upper  transverse  line  is  the: — 
(a)  Regio  epigastrica; 
between  the  two  transverse  lines  is  the 

(h)  Regio  mesogastrica ; 
and  below  the  lower  transverse  line  is  the 
(c)  Regio  hypogastrica. 

The  regio  epigastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  epigastrica  proper. 

2.  Regio  hypochondriaea  dextra. 

3.  Regio  hypochondriaea  sinistra. 

The  regio  mesogastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  umbilicalis. 

2.  Regio  abdominis  lateralis  dextra. 

3.  Regio  abdominis  lateralis  sinistra. 

The  regio  hypogastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  pubica. 

2.  Regio  inguinalis  dextra. 

3.  Regio  inguinalis  sinistra. 
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THE  BACK. 

When  we  speak  of  the  back  we  mean  the  whole  posterior  part 
of  the  trunk.  The  back  may  be  divided  into  three  regions:  the 
dorsal^  the  lumbar,  and  the  sacral. 

It  is  better  to  consider  the  back  aB  a  whole,  since  these  regions 
merge  directly  into  each  other  without  any  definite  dividing  line. 

Above  the  back  is  limited  by  the  vertebra  prominens  and  below 
by  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  The  dorsal  portion  corresponds  to  the 
chest,  and  includes  the  dorsal  vertebrsB  and  the  ribs^  the  scapulae 
and  the  muscles  of  this  region.  The  lumbar  portion  forms  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  includes  the  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae and  the  thick  mass  of  muscle  on  either  side  which  fills  in  the 
space  between  the  last  rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  sacral  region  corresponds  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  true 
pelvic  cavity  and  includes  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx. 

In  the  middle  of  the  back  there  is  a  longitudinal  furrow  in 
which  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  seventh  cer- 
vical, vertebra  prominens,  above,  to  the  sacrum  below,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt;  those  which  correspond  to  the  sacrum  are  less  prominent. 

To  either  side  of  this  median  furrow  there  is  a  prominent  mass 
formed  by  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  back.  These  masses  ex- 
tend from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput,  and,  the  more  pronounced  they 
are,  the  deeper  is  the  median  groove. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  on  either  side,  are  the  scapulae — shoulder- 
blades.  These  bones  are  triangular  in  shape  and  are  located  between 
the  first  and  eighth  ribs  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
inner  or  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 
This  bone  is  freely  movable  and  its  position  varies  according  to  the 
position  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  spine  of  the  scapula  is  felt 
beneath  the  skin  and  may  be  traced  outward  and  upward;  its  outer 
end,  which  is  prolonged  outward  and  flattened  from  above  down- 
ward, is  called  the  acromion  process  and  overhangs  the  shoulder- 
joint,  articulating  with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  lower 
extremity  of  the  scapula,  the  angle,  corresponds  to  the  eighth  rib, 
and  is  a  surgical  landmark  of  some  value. 

The  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  back  is 
continuous  with  the  corresponding  layers  of  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  trunk.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  rather  firm  and  fibrous  and 
contains  a  varying  amount  of  fatty  tissue.    The  deep  fascia  of  the 


back  is  a  strong,  dense,  fibrouB  layer  which  covers  in  the  superficial 
mitsdcE;  it  is  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebraa  and  mny  be  traced  -upward,  upon  the  trapezius  mus- 
cle, as  far  as  the  occipital  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the  dorsal 
region  it  is  attached  to  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Below  it  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  to  the 
Racrum. 

The  Uuscles  of  the  Back  are  numerous  and  may  be  divided  into 
several  layers. 

FmaT  Layer  of  Musoles. — Trapezius  and  latissimua  dorsi. 

The  Trapezius  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  one  on  either  side;  to- 
gether they  are  lozenge-ahaped  and  occupy  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone,  from  the  ligamentum  nuchie,  which  corresponds  to 
the  spinous  proccBses  of  the  cervical  vertehrffi,  and  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrte.  From  this  extensive  origin  the 
muscle  of  each  side  ia  attached  as  follows:  Those  fibers  which  arise 
from  the  occipital  bone  pass  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  and 
ore  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  outer  one-third  of  the  clav- 
icle; those  from  the  dorsal  and  cervical  vertebiEe  converge  and  are 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula.  That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  corrcspouds  to  the 
lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebra  shows  an  aponeurotic  origin, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  is  oval  in  shape. 

The  Lalissitnus  Dorsi  is  broad,  triangle- shaped,  and  flat,  and 
occupies  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  regions,  being  partly  over- 
lapped by  the  trapezius. 

It  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  lower  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrse.  Below  the  aponeu- 
rotic origin  of  the  iatissimus  dorsi  ia  intimately  blended  with  the 
aponeurosis  that  covers  the  erector  spinie;  the  muscle  also  arises 
from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  by 
three  or  four  slips  from  the  external  surface  of  the  lower  ribs.  From 
this  extensive  origin  the  fibers  all  converge,  and  at  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  they  form  a  thick,  flat,  fleshy  muscle,  which,  making  a  half- 
turn  upon  itself,  passes  upward,  in  front  of  the  teres  major,  and  ia 
attached  by  a  narrow,  flat,  aponeuTOtic  tendon  to  the  inner  lip  of 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humenia.  The  tendon  of  the  Iatissimus 
dorsi  and  the  teres  major  form  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  axilla. 
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Sboond  Lateb  of  Mcbcleb: 

Levator  anguli  scapnle. 

Rhomboideus  }       ^ 

{  Minor, 

T}ie  Levator  Anguli  Scapvla  is  located  in  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  the  upper  dorsal  region.  It  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the 
tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae; passing  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  it  is  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner,  or  vertebral,  border  of  the  scnpulffi. 

The  Rhomboids  are  two  flat  muscles  placed  one  above  the  other, 
both  lying  upon  the  same  plane  and  really  forming  one  broad,  flat 
muscle.  Internally  they  are  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  last  cervical  and  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrie,  and  exter- 
nally to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula. 

Thied  Lates  of  Muscles. — Splenius;  gerratus  posticus,  supe- 
rior and  inferior. 

The  Splenius  is  located  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  dorsal 
region,  reaching  from  the  occiput  downward  as  far  as  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebrse  below. 

The  Serratus  Posticus. — The  superior  and  inferior  are  two  thin, 
fiat  muEcles,  the  superior  being  located  in  the  upper  dorsal  region, 
the  inferior  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  Mdbcles  of  the  Fourth  Layer  are  numerous  and  have 
a  longitudinal  direction,  reaching  upward,  alongside  of  the  spinal 
column,  from  the  sacrum  as  far  as  the  occiput.  The  muscles  of  this 
group,  except  the  erector  spinie,  are  of  but  little  importance  sur- 
gically. 

The  Erector  Spins  below,  in  the  lumbar  region,  forms  a  large 
musculo-tendinouB  mass,  which  fills  in  the  space  on  either  side  of 
the  lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  column,  being  superimposed  upon  the 
quadratus  lumborum  in  this  region.  From  the  lumbar  region  the 
erector  spinae  is  continued  upward  into  the  dorsal  region.  In  the 
dorsal  region  this  muscle  divides  into  a  number  of  processes,  each 
of  which  receives  a  different  narae  and  is  described  as  a  separate 
muscle.  The  erector  spinie  below,  in  the  lumbar  region,  is  covered 
by  a  dense  aponeurotic  structure:  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia.  The  muscle  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  iliac  crest  and. 
through  its  aponeurosis,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacruui 
BDd  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  two  or  three  lower 
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dorsal  vertebras.  The  erector  spiiiae  is  included  between  the  poste- 
rior and  middle  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  quadratus  lum- 
borum  lies  beneath  the  erector  spinse. 

In  the  lumbar  region  the  erector  spinas  forms  a  well-marked 
muscular  mass^  and  its  outer  edge  is  an  important  guide  in  cutting 
down  upon  the  kidney. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Fifth  Layer  are  numerous,  and  are  made 
up,  for  the  most  part,  of  longitudinal  strips  that  connect  adjoining 
vertebrae  to  each  other.  They  are  all  more  or  less  continuous  with 
each  other,  but  receive  different  names  in  different  regions.  They 
are  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
and  extend  from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput. 

The  Quadratnft  Lmnborum  is  really  a  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
forming  part  of  its  posterior  wall ;  it  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  broad, 
and  thick.  It  fills  in  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column 
from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is  broader  below  at 
its  attachment  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  than  above  at  its  insertion 
into  the  last  rib.  Its  outer  border  is  free  and  lies  more  external  than 
that  of  the  erector  spinae,  and  forms  an  important  surgical  guide. 

The  muscle  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches.  From  this  origin 
the  muscle  passes  upward  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  half  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  last  rib  and,  by  fleshy  slips,  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  muscle  is  inclosed  between  the  middle  and  anterior  layers 
of  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  lies  directly  beneath  the  erector  spinae, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  Lumbar  Fascia. — In  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a  strong 
aponeurotic  structure  called  the  lumbar  fascia;  it  is  through  this 
fascia  that  the  transversalis  muscle  is  connected  with  the  spine. 
The  lumbar  fascia  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three  layers 
(see  Fig.  89).  The  anterior  layer  is  rather  thin,  covers  the  front 
surface  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  is  attached  inter- 
nally to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae;  above,  this  layer  of  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  last  rib,  where  it  constitutes  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
externum.  The  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  strong,  is  at- 
tached to  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae^ and  is  placed  between  the  quadratus  lumborum  and  erector 
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spiuai  miiEcIes.  The  poeterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  attached 
to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  verlebrie;  it 
forms  the  posterior  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  erector  spinaa,  and 
is  blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  laliesimus  dorai.  At 
the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  luniborum  the  three  layers  of  the 
lumbar  fascia  unite  to  form  a  single  aponeurotic  layer,  through  which 
the  tninsversalia  muscle  is  connected  with  the  spinal  column. 

The  Psoas  and  DiacTis  Hnscles. — In  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
lying  one  upon  either  side  of  the  spinal  column,  is  the  psoas  muscle. 
It  arises  by  slips  from  the  transverse  processes  and  bodies  of  the  last 
dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  passing  downward  joins  with 
the  iliacus. 

The  iliacua  muscle  occupies  the  iliac  fossa,  taking  its  origin 
there,  and,  together  with  the  psoas,  passes  out  of  the  abdomen  under 
Poupart's  ligament  to  be  attached  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediately  below  this. 

The  psoas  and  iliacus  are  covered  by  a  fascia,  the  iliac  fascia. 
This  is  simply  a  part  of  the  general  transversalis  fascia  of  the  ab- 
domen. That  part  which  covers  the  psoas  muscle  is  thickened  above, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  liganientum  arcuatum  internum;  laterally, 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle,  this  fascia  is  continuous  with 
that  which  covers  the  quadratus  iumhorum:  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  lumbar  fascia.  The  iliac  fascia  covers  the  iliacus  muscle  alaOj 
and  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  to  Poupart's  ligament  except  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass 
down  into  the  thigh.  In  this  situation  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward, under  Poupart's  ligament,  behind  the  vessels  into  the  thigh, 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  psoas-iliacus  muscle. 

The  parietal  peritoneum  is  spread  out  over  the  inner  surface 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  kidney,  incased  in  its 
capsule  of  fat,  lies  between  this  layer  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  quadratus  Iumhorum  muscle. 

The  Spinal  Column,  etc. — The  spinal  column  is  made  up  of  the 
vcrtebrie  and  intervertebral  pads,  the  sacrum,  and  the  coccyx;  it  is 
located  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
spinal  column  gives  solidity,  combined  with  flexibility,  to  the  trunk, 
and  furnishes  a  canal  to  contain  and  protect  the  spinal  cord. 

Wo  may  palpate  the  body  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  the  atlas, 
through  the  mouth,  its  anterior  tubercle  lying  just  behind  the  soft 
palate;  those  vertebne  which  lie  below  this  down  aa  far  as  the  fifth 
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cervical  may  also  be  palpated  through  the  mouth.  Lower  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  dorsal  region  palpation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra3 
is  impossible.  The  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  can  be  felt  through 
the  abdomen,  especially  in  thin  persons.  The  sacrum  and  coccyx 
may  be  palpated  through  the  rectum. 

The  laminae  meet  behind,  in  the  middle  line,  to  form  the  spinous 
processes  and  to  complete  the  canal  which  contains  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  cervical  and  lumber  regions  the  spaces  between  the 
laminae  are  broad,  and  a  knife-blade  might  easily  be  introduced 
through  these  into  the  spinal  canal.  This  could  not  be  bo  readily 
done  in  the  dorsal  region,  however,  where  the  laminae  and  spines 
overlap  each  other  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof. 

The  spaces  between  the  laminae  are  occupied  by  the  ligamenta 
subflava,  which  serve  to  complete  the  canal  and  even  it  out  upon 
its  inner  aspect. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  common  ligaments;  the  posterior  common  liga- 
ment, besides  connecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  each  other, 
also  serves  to  even  out  the  irregularities  upon  the  internal  aspect  of 
the  canal.  The  spines  of  the  vertebrae  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  ligaments:  the  interspinous  and  the  supraspinous. 

The  spinal  column  presents  three  curves  in  the  sagittal  direc- 
tion, antero-posterior,  and  one  lateral  with  the  concavity  toward  the 
left  (aorta). 

Fractures  of  the  spine  usually  involve  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer- 
vical, last  dorsal,  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  are  usually  caused 
by  indirect  violence,  the  curved  parts  of  the  spine  being  bent  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  elasticity. 

The  spinal  canal  is  widest  in  the  neck  and  triangular  upon  sec- 
tion; narrower  in  the  dorsal  region  and  circular  upon  section.  It  is 
narrowest  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  dorsal.  From  the  eleventh  dorsal 
it  becomes  wider  again.-  In  the  sacrum  it  is  flattened  from  before 
backward  and  terminates  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  this  bone. 

The  spinal  canal  shows  a  series  of  openings — intervertebral — 
upon  either  side,  just  behind  the  bodies,  for  the  passage  of  nerves 
and  vessels  to  and  from  the  canal.  The  contents  of  the  canal  are 
well  protected.  It  is  an  uncommon  accident  for  an  instrument  to 
penetrate  into  the  canal,  and  unusual  force  is  required  to  injure  the 
cord  inclosed  within  these  bony  walls. 

Contained  within  the  canal  is  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  much 
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smaller  and  shorter  than  the  canal;  the  spinal  cord  commences  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  medulla,  and  terminates  below  in  the  conus 
terminalis  on  a.  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. From  the  conus  terminalis  the  cord  is  prolonged  still  farther 
downward  as  the  filum  terminale. 

The  spinal  cord,  as  it  lies  within  the  canal,  is  inclosed  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  canal  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  dura  mater  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  skull, 
and  is  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Here  it 
splits  into  two  layers,  the  external  of  which  is  applied  to  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  spinal  canal  as  a  lining  membrane,  periosteum,  whereas 
the  other,  the  inner  layer,  forms  a  loose,  sack-like  envelope  for  the 
cord,  the  dura  mater  proper,  and  is  continued  all  the  way  down 
to  the  coccyx,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  periosteum  of  that  bone. 
Between  these  two  layers  there  is  a  space  in  which  veins  and  arteries 
ramify  and  into  which  hemorrhage  may  take  place.  Each  nerve, 
at  its  exit  from  the  spinal  canal,  has  prolonged  upon  it  a  tubular 
process,  which  is  derived  from  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 

Beneath  this  dura  mater  sheath  is  the  pia  mater,  a  reticular 
structure  like  that  which  invests  the  brain;  the  outer  surface  of 
the  pia  is  known  as  the  arachnoid,  and  the  inner,  which  is  applied 
directly  to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  is  known  as  the  pia  mater 
proper  and  carries  the  vessels  which  penetrate  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord  to  supply  it. 

Between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pia  there  is  a  space,  which 
is  called  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  which  is  subdivided,  cut  up, 
by  numerous  trabeculae  into  a  net-work  of  small  spaces.  In  the 
subarachnoid  space,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  pia,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  found.  From  the  pia  mater  laterally,  between  the 
roots  of  the  nerves,  there  arises  a  longitudinal  septum  which  is 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  by  a  number  of 
processes.  The  line  of  origin  from  the  pia  is  continuous.  The  line 
of  attachment  to  the  dura  mater  is  interrupted.  This  is  known  as 
the  ligamentum  dentatum. 

The  surfaces  of  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater  (arachnoid)  are 
not  joined  to  each  other  except  for  occasional  strands  of  connective 
tissue  that  unite  them  here  and  there.  The  space  between  the 
dura  and  pia  mater  is  known  as  the  subdural  space. 

Each  nerve-root  is  provided  with  an  envelope  consisting  of  a 
process  of  the  pia  and  dura. 
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Arteries  that  supply  the  cord  consist  of  branches  from  the 
vertebral,  intercostals,  lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral;  all  along  the 
spinal  column  these  vessels  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina 
to  supply  the  coverings  and  the  cord. 

Veins,  in  the  form  of  plexuses,  are  found  on  the  front  and 
back  of  the  cord,  within  the  canal,  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
dura,  or,  better,  between  the  dura  proper  and  the  periosteum. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    ABDOMEN. 

Laparotomy.  —  Incision  into  the  abdomen.  This  operation  is 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  some  condition  previously 
diagnosticated  or  of  exploration  in  conditions  of  doubtful  diag- 
nosis. Abdominal  incision  is,  in  almost  all  instances,  more  or  less 
exploratory,  since  it  is  rarely  possible  to  be  positive  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  conditions  that  exist  within  the  abdomen.  In  most 
cases,  however,  an  approximate  diagnosis  will  have  been  made  and 
the  incision  is  placed,  and  the  preliminary  preparations  made 
accordingly. 

PREPAR.VTI0N  OF  THE  Patient. — ^The  preparation  of  the  patient 
is  important.  The  evening  before  operation  the  patient,  if  the 
conditions  permit,  is  given  a  warm  tub-bath.  He  is  then  put  to 
bed  and  his  abdomen  is  shaved  and  scrubbed  with  a  soft,  flesh 
brush  or  a  square  of  gauze,  using  tincture  of  green  soap  and  water. 
This  scrubbing  process  should  be  thorough,  devoting  special  at  ten- 
tion  to  folds  in  the  skin  and  to  the  umbilicus,  but  it  should  not 
be  too  vigorous  nor  should  it  be  done  with  a  harsh  brush.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  skin  be  not  scratched  or  abraided.  After  the 
scrubbing  process  has  been  completed  the  abdomen  is  wiped  dry 
with  gauze  pads.  The  abdomen  is  then  wiped  successively  with 
sterile  gauze  pads,  first  wet  with  ether,  and  then  wet  with  alcohol. 
Finally  the  abdomen  is.  swabbed  with  a  gauze  wipe  wet  with  bichlo- 
ride solution,  1  in  2000,  and  a  towel  wrung  out  in  the  same  solu- 
tion is  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  held  in  place  with  an  abdominal 
bandage,  and  left  thus  until  the  patient  is  transferred  to  the 
operating  table.  After  the  patient  has  been  placed  upon  the  table 
and  anapsthetized,  the  abdominal  bandage  and  towel  are  removed 
and  the  abdomen  is  again  scrubbed  and  washed  with  ether,  alcohol, 
and  bichloride  solution.  The  stomach,  bowels,  and  bladder  should 
be  empty  at  the  time  of  operation.  If  conditions  permit,  the 
bowels  should  be  emptied  by  the  administration  of  laxatives  given 
on  one  or  on  several  evenings  preceding  the  operation.     A  satis- 
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factory  plan  is  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  half  to  one  ounce^  the 
evening  before  the  operation.  A  Foap  suds  enema  is  given  about 
three  hours  before  the  time  set  for  the  operation,  and  is  repeated 
until  the  return  is  clear.  The  bladder  is  cuij)tied  either  voluntarily 
or  by  catheter  before  the  patient  is  carried  to  the  oj)erating  room. 
The  stomach  will  be  empty  if  the  patient  has  been  fasting  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours  previous  to  the  Ume  of  operation.  If  the  operation 
contemplates  opening  the  stomach  the  teeth  should  be  carefully 
brushed  twice  or  three  times  daily,  and  an  antiseptic  mouth-wash 
used  frequently  for  several  days  prior  to  the  operation.  In  these 
stomach  cases  the  patients  should  commence  the  systematic  cleans- 
ing of  the  teeth  and  mouth  several  days  before  the  operation,  and 
during  this  period  only  fluid  foods,  and  none  but  those  that  have 
been  boiled  and  jmre  water  are  allowed.  The  stomach  is  washed  out 
finally,  after  the  patient  has  been  anaesthetized,  just  before  the 
operation  is  begun. 

Occasionally  in  exceptional  and  emergency  cases,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  operating  for  perforated  gastric  or  intestinal  ulcer,  sus- 
pected acute  gangrenous  appendicitis,  gun-shot  wounds  and  rupture 
of  the  intestine,  etc.,  it  will  be  unwise  or  impossible  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  preparations  described  al)ove.  The  operator  will  have 
to  be  content  with  shaving  and  thorough  scrubbing  and  disinfection 
of  the  abdomen  immediately  before  proceeding  with  the  oj)eration. 

Incision. — The  position  of  the  incision  varies  according  to  the 
location  of  the  organ  that  is  to  be  exposed.  It  is  placed  most 
commonly  in  the  middle  line,  above  or  below  the  umbilicus,  but 
it  may  be  more  convenient  to  place  it  elsewhere  if  it  is  desired 
to  reach  certain  of  the  abdominal  organs,  as,  for  example,  the 
gall-l)ladder,  aj)pendix,  etc.  Where  possible  the  abdomen  should 
be  opened  without  dividing  any  of  the  Heshy  fibres  of  muscles, 
using  the  blunt  method  of  j)enetrating  the  muscle,  splitting  l)etwcen 
the  fibers  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  with  the  fingers,  so  that 
nerve  l)ranches  that  raniifv  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle  will  be 
pushed  upward  or  downward  out  of  the  way  and  not  cut.  It  is 
important  to  avoid  division  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  abdoniinal 
muscles.  In  those  cases  where  the  incision  is  purely  exploratory, 
it  is  placed  in  or  near  the  middle  line,  either  above  or  below  the 
umbilicus.  In  the  beginning  the  incision  should  not  be  any  longer 
than  is  required  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  fingers  and 
the  necessary  intra-abdominal  examination.  The  incision  can  be 
extended   subsequently   as   may  })e  indicated,   and   to   a   sufficient 
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degree  to  pennit  of  the  necessary  operative  work.  In  very  fat 
patients  the  incision  in  the  skin  and  fat  layers  is  made  longer, 
so  as  to  give  better  access  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  abdominal 
wall. 

Median  Incision. — Tlie  incision  in  the  middle  line  is  carried 
through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  aponeurosis,  linea  alba,  with 
one  or  two  sweeps  of  the  knife.  Arterial  and  venous  branches, 
which  are  severed,  are  clamped,  but  need  not  be  ligatured  at  once. 
Usually  the  hemorrhage  from  these  small  branches  will  have  ceased 
when  the  clamps  are  removed  later  on  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  tie  them.  The  aponeurotic 
layer,  linea  alba,  is  divided  with  the  knife  or  sharp-pointed  angular 
scissors  cutting  between  the  edges  of  the  recti.  Below  the  um- 
bilicus, where  the  edges  of  the  recti  lie  close  together,  the  edges 
of  the  muscles  are  usually  exposed  and  recognized.  Above  the 
umbilicus  the  edges  of  the  recti  are  more  widely  separated,  and 
we  may  cut  through  the  linea  alba  between  the  muscles  without 
exposing  their  edges. 

After  the  aponeurosis,  linea  alba,  has  been  divided,  the  fascia 
transversalis  is  exposed  to  view.  When  this  layer  is  incised  we 
enter  the  loose  connective  tissue  and  fat  layer,  the  so-called  pre- 
peritoneal fat  layer.  This  layer  is  scraped  or  torn  through  with 
the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife,  or  snipped  with  the  knife,  and 
the  peritoneal  layer  proper  is  exposed.  The  peritoneal  layer  is 
picked  up  with  two  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  incised  ])etween  these. 
Care  is  exercised,  in  picking  up  the  peritoneal  layer,  not  to  include 
the  underlying  gut  in  the  grip  of  the  forceps.  Even  if  the  gut  is  not 
adherent  it.  of  ton  floats  up  so  close  to  the  peritoneum  that  there 
is  danger  of  catching  it  up  with  the  forceps  and  dividing  it.  At 
times,  especially  in  thin  patients,  the  pre-peritoneal  fat  layer  is 
very  thin  or  almost  absent,  and  the  fascia  transversalis  and  peri- 
toneal layer  may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  divided  as  a  single 
layer.  The  edges  of  the  snuill  opening  which  has  l)een  made  in 
the  peritoneum  are  seized  with  artery  clamps,  one  on  each  side, 
and  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  incision  enlarged,  cutting  upon 
the  finger  as  a  guide  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors.  If  the  incision 
is  below  the  umbilicus,  it  is  well  to  incise  the  peritoneal  layer  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bladder  in  case 
it  may  have  been  drawn  up  into  the  abdomen  by  a  tumor  which 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prolong  the  incision  in  the  middle  line,  upward 
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or  downward,  ])eyond  the  uml)ilicus,  tliis  is  done  by  carrying  it 
to  the  left  of  the  unibilicus  rather  than  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  and  its  falciform  fold  of 
peritoneum.  These  structures  reach  from  the  umbilicus  upward 
and  toward  the  right  as  far  as  the  liver. 

L^VTEiiAL  Veutical  Incisioxs  are  sometimes  used  in  preference 
to  those  that  pass  through  the  middle  line,  linea  alba.  They  are 
made  parallel  with  the  linea  alba,  above  or  below  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus.  These  incisions  are  sometimes  made  quite  close  to  the 
middle  line,  exposing  the  inner  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle.  The 
edge  of  the  muscle  is  drawn  outward  away  from  the  middle  line 
to  permit  of  the  incision  being  made  through  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  rectus  sheath,  fascia  transversalis,  and  peritoneum.  This 
incision  is  preferred  by  many  surgeons  and  has  several  distinct 
advantages,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  rectus  muscle 
is  not  injured  nor  is  its  nerve  supply  interfered  with,  and  the 
linea  alba  is  not  cut  through.  When  the  incision  is  closed  the 
several  aponeurotic  layers  can  be  sutured  separately,  and  the  edge 
of  the  muscle  returns  into  place  and  forms  a  strong  buttress  against 
subsequent  hernia. 

Incisions  are  frequently  employed  which  run  parallel  with, 
but  some  distance  away  from,  the  middle  line,  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  rectus  muscle  or  through  the  outer  ])art  of  the  muscle. 
In  the  lower  ])art  of  the  abdomen  this  incision  is  employed  in  order 
to  reach  the  appendix,  colon,  sigmoid  flexure,  etc.  After  the  fascia 
transversalis  has  been  divided  the  deep  epigastric  artery  and  vein 
are  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  incision,  and  must  be  avoided  or 
ligated.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  the  incision  through 
the  middle  or  through  the  outer  part  of  the  rectus,  is  em])loyed 
to  exi)ose  the  gall-bladder,  liver,  jwlorus,  spleen,  etc.  In  penetrating 
between  the  fibers  of  tlie  rectus,  it  is  desirable  to  tear  bluntly  np 
and  down  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  with  the  fingers,  so  as 
not  to  divide  any  of  the  nerve  branches  that  supply  the  portion 
of  the  muscle  that  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  incision.  If  the 
nerve  branches  are  divided,  the  portion  of  the  muscle  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  incision  is  likely  to  atrophy,  and  thus  the  development 
of  a  ventral  hernia  is  invited. 

The  OnuQUE  Ixctsion  Below  and  Parallel  with  the  Free 
Border  of  the  Bibs  is  used  by  some  operators  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  gall-bladder,  liver,  and  stomach.  When  this  incision 
is  employed  in  gastrostomy,  it  is  carried  down  through  the  muscle 
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layers,  separating  bluntly  between  the  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  the  transversalis,  gridiron  incision. 

The  Gridiron  Incision  of  McBurney  is  employed  whenever 
possible  in  operations  upon  the  appendix,  and  may  be  used  upon 
the  left  side  for  colostomy.  In  this  incision  the  aponeurosis  and 
muscle  layers  are  not  cut;  they  are  separated  bluntly  between  the 
fibers  along  the  course  of  their  direction  with  the  fingers  or  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife.     (See  page  359.) 

The  Battle  Incision  is  vertical  and  placed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  It  is 
employed  to  expose  the  appendix,  and  sometimes  the  tubes  and 
ovaries.  After  the  anterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  has  been 
incised  the  rectus  muscle  is  exposed.  The  rectus  is  not  cut  through, 
but  is  drawn  over  toward  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  expose  the  poste- 
rior layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  muscle.  The  posterior  layer  of  the 
rectus  sheath  is  incised  along  a  line  external  to  that  of  the  incision 
in  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath.  In  closing  this  incision  the 
several  layers  are  sutured  separately,  and  the  uninjured  muscle 
returns  to  its  original  place  and  forms  a  strong  bulwark  between 
the  lines  of  incision  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  layers  of  its 
sheath.  The  deep  epigastric  vessels  are  seen  crossing  the  incision, 
after  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  and  transversalis 
fascia  have  been  incised.  The  vessels  may  be  clamped  and  ligated 
before  they  are  cut,  or  they  may  be  pulled  over  to  one  side  and 
not  divided. 

Transverse  Incision  of  the  abdominal  wall,  entailing  cross- 
division  of  the  muscles,  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  This 
incision  reaches  from  near  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  forward,  around 
the  side  of  the  abdomen  toward  the  umbilicus.  It  is  employed  for 
removal  of  large  tumors  of  the  kidney  and  spleen,  and  for  gaining 
access  to  the  pancreas. 

KisTNER  AND  Pfannenstiel  Incision  may  be  occasionally 
employed  with  advantage,  where  much  room  is  not  required,  for 
gynaecological  operations,  suspension  of  uterus,  operations  upon 
ovaries,  etc.  It  is  not  practical  where  large  tumors  are  to  be 
removed.  The  incision  passes  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, reaching  from  the  outer  edge  of  one  rectus  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  other.  The  incision  is  slightly  curved,  with  the  convexity 
downward,  just  above  the  symphysis.  The  incision  penetrates  the 
skin  and  fat,  and  exposes  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  rectus  mus- 
cles.    The  aponeurosis  is  divided  in  a  transverse   direction,  and 
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detached  upward  and  downward  from  the  surface  of  the  recti. 
Penetrating  between  the  edges  of  the  rectus  muscles  through  the 
linea  alba,  the  fascia  transversalis  and  peritoneum  are  incised  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  abdomen  entered.  The  incision  is  closed 
layer  by  layer.  First  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
fascia  are  united  with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut,  then  the 
edges  of  the  recti  are  approximated  with  several  interrupted  sutures 
of  plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut,  and  finally  the  skin.  The 
scar  is  not  conspicuous,  and  is  partly  hidden  by  the  hair  growth 
above  the  pul)es.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  incision  is  the  absence 
of  a  prominent  abdominal  cicatrix. 

ExAMiXATiON  OF  ABDOMINAL  ORGANS,  Etc. — After  t-he  abdomen 
has  been  opened,  the  fingers,  or  the  ^hand,  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration.  It  is  necessary  to  be  systematic  in  exami- 
nation and  gentle  in  manipulation.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
separating  adhesions.  Much  unnecessary  hemorrhage,  and  maybe 
tearing  of  hollow  organs,  may  result  from  violence  in  this  regard. 
In  very  young  children  it  is  easy  to  tear  the  gut  away  from  its 
delicate  mesentery. 

The  organ,  which  is  the  object  of  operation,  is  drawn  into  the 
incision  or  out  upon  the  abdomen  if  possible.  Access  to  the  various 
abdominal  organs  is  assisted  very  materially  by  position.  The 
pelvic  organs,  by  Trendelenburg:  the  gall-bladder,  ducts,  etc.,  by 
the  use  of  the  Rol)son  cushion  under  the  lower  dorsal  region  and 
by  raising  the  head  end  of  the  table,  etc.  Gauze  pads  of  large  size 
are  tucked  into  the  incision  and  about  the  organ  which  is  to  l)e 
operated  ujmn  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  against  the  entrance 
of  blood  and  various  discharges.  These  abdominal  pads  sliould  be 
provided  with  tapes  and  artery  clamps  attached  and  carefully 
accounted  for.  Smaller  pads  employed  as  intra-abdominal  wipes, 
should  not  be  used  loose;  thev  are  less  likely  to  be  overlooked  and 
left  in  the  abdomen  if  used  on  holders.  Gauze  wipes  and  lapar- 
otomy pads,  artery  clamps  and  parts  of  broken  artery  clamps,  have 
been  left  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Operations  that  involve  resec- 
tion of  bowel,  etc.,  should  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
parts  outside  upon  the  abdome*  and  after  the  operation  has  been 
completed,  and  before  returning  the  sutured  organs  into  the  abdo.ai- 
nal  cavity  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  swabbing  them 
with  a  gauze  wipe  wet  with  very  hot  saline  solution. 

Before   proceeding   to    closure    of   the    incision,    the    operator 
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should  assure  himself  that  all  hemorrhage  has  ceased  or  has  "been 
controlled,  and  that  the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  wiped  dry  of 
blood  and  other  fluids. 

Closure  of  the  Incision. — It  is  desirable  to  obtain  primary 
union — union  which  is  firm  and  secure  from  the  danger  of  subse- 
quent hernia.  The  incision  should  be  dry  and  free  from  oozing 
before  proceeding  to  close.     There  are  several  methods  of  closure. 

Through-and-T  11  HOUGH  SuTURE. — Tlie  incision  is  closed  by  a 
number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  heavy  silk  or  silk-worm  gut. 
These  sutures  pierce  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  This 
method  of  closure  has  many  disadvantages,  and  should  not  be  used 
except  in  cases  where  great  haste  in  completing  the  operation  is 
indicated.  Where  this  plan  is  employed  the  edges  of  the  corre- 
sponding layers  are  not  brought  into  sufficiently  accurate  appo- 
sition, and  even  when  primary  union  results  there  is  more  likeli- 
hood of  a  subsequent  yielding  of  the  cicatrix  and  consequent  ven- 
tral hernia.  There  is  frequently  failure  to  obtain  primary  union. 
The  sutures  penetrate  the  skin  and  are  therefore  more  apt  to 
become  infected.  Each  suture  in  its  course  pierces  all  of  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the  peritoneum,  and  thus  presents 
a  loop  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  If  the  sutures  become  infected  the  process  readily 
extends  along  the  course  of  the  sutures  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  through-and-through  suture 
may  be  obviated  by  first  suturing  the  peritoneum  and  the  fascia 
transversalis  with  a  separate  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut,  and 
then  introducing  the  interrupted  mass-sutures  of  silk,  silk-worm 
gut,  etc.,  which  penetrate  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and  muscle  layers 
only.  By  this  method  closure  may  be  effected  quickly  and  without 
the  disadvantages  of  the  through-and-through  suture.  As  a  result 
of  the  se])arate  suture  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis, 
there  is  obtained  an  accurate,  smooth  union  of  the  peritoneal  layer. 
The  mass-sutures  that  secure  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and  muscle 
may  be  applied  so  as  to  oppose  the  edges  of  the  corresponding 
layers  fairly  accurately,  and  thoy  have  not  the  great  fault  of  pene- 
trating the  peritoneal  layer  and  presenting  inside  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

Lavku-by-Layer  Suture.  —  The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
closing  the  aMominal  incision  is  layer*  by  layer.  The  edges  of 
the  peritoneum  are  sewed  together  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
plain  catgut.     The  edges  of  the  fascia  transversalis  (and  posterior 
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layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  in  some  parts  of  the  abdomen) 
are  included  with  the  peritoneum  in  this  suture  on  account  of  the 
strength  which  is  added  by  this  strong  layer.  The  edges  of  the 
muscle  are  brought  together  with  several  interrupted  sutures  of 
plain  catgut,  and  finally  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  Some  surgeons  advise 
overlapping  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis,  one  over  the  other.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  sutured  with  plain  catgut.  It  is  desirable  to 
use  the  intra-cuticular  suture  for  approximating  the  edges  of  the 
skin.  The  stitches  do  not  pierce  the  skin,  and  therefore  there  is 
much  less  likelihood  of  infection,  stitch  abscesses,  etc.,  and  greater 
probability  of  primary  union.  With  this  suture  the  resulting  scar 
is  very  much  diminished. 

Drainage.  —  Where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  drainage,  the 
incision  must  be  left  open  in  part.  Even  in  these  cases  the  through- 
and-through  method  of  suture  should  be  avoided.  The  several 
layers  can  be  sutured  separately,  as  described  in  the  layer-by-layer 
method,  leaving  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  where  the  drains 
emerge  unsutured  or  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  trans- 
versalis  may  be  first  sewed  together  as  a  single  layer  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  plain  catgut,  and  the  other  layers,  skin,  aponeu- 
rosis, and  muscle  then  approximated  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  silk-worm  gut.  These  sutures  include 
all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  except  the  peritoneum  and 
fascia  transversalis  (and  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
in  certain  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall). 

If  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  incision  partly  open  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage,  the  probability  of  subsequent  yielding  of  the 
cicatrix  and  development  of  hernia  is  greatly  increased.  The 
employment  of  drainage  should  be  limited  as  much  as  possible. 
Drainage  is  frequently  employed  unnecessarily.  The  peritoneum 
will  itself  take  care  and  dispose  of  a  limited  amount  of  infectious 
matter.  Drains,  when  used,  should  not  be  unnecessarily  bulky,  and 
should  be  made  to  emerge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  The 
rest  of  the  incision  can  be  carefully  sutured.  The  drains  should 
be  removed  as  early  as  possible.  They  will,  as  a  rule,  have  served 
their  purpose  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  can  be 
removed  and  replaced,   if  necessary,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  gauze. 
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OPERATIONS  FOR  UMBILICAL  AND  VENTRAL  HERNIA,  ETC. 

Umbilical  Hernia. — By  umbilical  hernia  is  meant  a  protrusion  of 
the  abdominal  contents  through  the  umbilical  ring.  The  umbilical 
ring  is  an  aperture  which  is  present  in  the  foetus.  Through  it  the 
fcetal  channels  (vitelline  duct  and  pedicle  of  the  allantois)  and  the 
umbilical  arteries  and  vein  pass  to  and  from  the  placenta.  At 
birth,  under  nonnal  conditions,  the  abdominal  walls  will  have  grown 
together  tightly  around  the  root  of  the  umbilical  *cord,  and  the 
foetal  umbilical  ring  is  thus  reduced  to  a  size  which  is  just  suflScient 
to  accommodate  the  structures  that  comprise  the  umbilical  cord. 
If  the  cord  is  examined  at  birth  it  will  be  observed  that  the  skin 
is  continued  from  the  abdomen  upward  around  the  root  of  the 
cord  for  a  short  distance  to  become  continuous  with  the  amniotic 
layer  which  forms  the  outer  envelope  or  sheath  of  the  cord.  Where 
the  skin  joins  the  amniotic  layer  upon  the  root  of  the  cord,  there 
is  a  well  marked,  irregular  line  of  demarcation. 

The  subject  of  umbilical  hernia  is  considered  in  detail  under 
three  headings,  as  follows: — 

1.  Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia. 

2.  Infantile  Hernia. 

3.  Umbilical  Hernia  in  Adults. 

Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia. — Hernia  funiculi  umbilicalis; 
hernia  into  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord.  This  is  a  congenital 
hernia  in  the  strict  sense.  It  has  its  origin  during  the  foetal  period, 
and  it  is  present  at  birth. 

The  condition  is  rare — seen  once  in  three  or  four  thousand 
births.  It  is  due  to  non-closure  of  the  fcetal  umbilical  ring.  The 
plates  that  are  destined  to  become  the  abdominal  wall,  fail  to  close 
in  tightly  around  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  thus  an  aper- 
ture is  left  (patent  umbilical  ring)  which  allows  the  abdominal 
organs  to  escape  and  find  their  way  into  the  root  of  the  umbilical 
cord. 

These  hemiaB  vary  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  f(ctal 
head.  They  may  contain  but  a  single  coil  of  intestine  or  a  diver- 
ticulum from  the  ileum  (^reckel's  diverticulum),  or  they  may  con- 
tain the  entire  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  heart.  In  the  extreme  cases  the  condition  amounts  practi- 
cally to  complete  eventration.  This  variety  of  hernia  is  frequently 
associated  ^vith  other  congenital  malformations,  as  extrophy  of  the 
bladder,  spina  bifida,  etc. 
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The  abdominal  contents  which  have  escaped  through  the  patent 
umbilical  ring,  are  found  in  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord,  which 
is  dilated  to  accommodate  them.  The  smaller  hemiae  may  be  over- 
looked at  birth,  and  a  loop  of  intestine  contained  within  the  root 
of  the  cord,  may  be  included  in  the  ligature  which  is  applied  around 
the  cord,  and  an  umbilical  intestinal  fistula  results. 

The  intestine  can  be  seen  through  the  thin  transparent  layers 
that  form  the  coverings  of  the  hernia.  The  coverings  are,  exter- 
nally, that  portion  of  the  amnion  which  fonns  the  envelope  or 
sheath  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  which  is  continuous  around  the 
base  of  the  hernia  with  the  skin  that  covers  the  abdomen;  inter- 
nally, lining  the  interior  of  the  hernia  and  forming  the  sac  proper 
of  the  hernia,  is  the  peritoneum.  Between  these  two  thin  layers 
are  found  the  umbilical  vessels  and  a  certain  amount  of  Wharton's 
jelly.  An  umbilical  cord  with  a  funnel-shaped  root  and  with  a 
broad  base  corresponding  to  its  attachment  at  the  navel,  should 
excite  suspicion  that  a  congenital  hernia  exists.  The  children  with 
large  herniae  usually  die;  the  smaller  herniae  may  oftentimes  be 
remedied  by  timely  surgical  operation. 

Operation  for  the  cure  of  congenital  hernia  should  be  under- 
taken soon  after  birth.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  close 
to  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  exposing  the  sac  of  the  hernia- 
peritoneum.  The  umbilical  vessels  are  ligated  and  cut  short.  The 
sac  is  incised  and  the  contents  reduced.  The  sac  is  ligated  and 
resected,  and  the  edges  of  the  ring  approximated  with  several 
sutures  of  fine  kangaroo  tendon.  The  edges  of  tiie  skin  are  united 
with  several  sutures  of  catgut. 

Infantile  Heunia. — The  umbilical  hernia  of  young  children. 
This  variety  of  hernia  is  of  frequent  occurrenco.  It  is  acquired 
after  l)irth,  and  should  not  he  confounded  with  congenital  hernia. 

After  hirth  the  stuin])  of  the  uinhilical  cord  cicatriz<'s,  and 
the  umbilical  ring  gradiuilly  contracts,  becoming  snuillcr  and  smaller. 
After  the  laj)se  of  several  months  the  ring  has  heconie  completely 
ohlileratcd,  being  tilled  in  with  a  plug  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
and  surrounds  and  grips  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vessels  very 
closely.  The  sooner  after  birth  an  infantile  hernia  makes  its  aj)pear- 
ance,  the  larger  the  ring  will  he  and  the  weaker  the  cicatrix;  hence 
thi»  larger  the  hernia  is  aj»t  to  be. 

'^rhis  varietv  of  luT'iia  is  more  frcqucMitlv  seen  in  male  than 
female  children,  and  among  the  |)oorly  nourished.  It  is  caused  by 
the    straining,   crying,    coughing    that    accompany    gastro-enteritis, 
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bronchitis,  phimosis,  etc.,  during  the  first  weeks  and  months  after 
birth,  and  before  the  umbilical  ring  has  had  time  to  become  obliter- 
ated to  a  degree  sufficient  to  offer  adequate  resistance. 

The  opening  corresponds  to  the  umbilical  ring,  is  usually  small, 
oval,  and  transverse  in  direction,  or  it  may  be  round.  The  cover- 
ings consist  of  the  skin,  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  representing 
the  stretched  out  umbilical  cicatrix,  and,  internally,  lining  the 
protrusion,  the  peritoneum  which  forms  the  sac  proper  of  the 
hernia. 

These  hemiae  rarely  become  strangulated,  and  in  growing 
children  have  a  natural  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure.  Operation 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  indicated.  It  suffices  to  relieve  the  cause:  bron- 
chitis, phimosis,  etc.,  and  to  apply  a  belly-band  with  a  flat  pad 
which  is  larger  than  the  umbilical  opening,  so  that  it  covers  the 
opening  and  extends  well  beyond  its  margin. 

Umbilical  IIeunia  ix  Adclts. — This  condition  is  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  women,  and  especially  those  who  have  borne  many 
children,  than  in  men,  and  more  in  stout  people  and  those  with 
pendulous  bellies.  Tliese  herniae  vary  in  size;  some  are  very  large, 
large  as  a  child's  head  or  larger.  As  a  rule  they  are  partly  or 
completely  irreducible.  The  contents,  which  consist  of  intestine 
(commonly  the  transverse  colon)  and  great  omentum,  are  frequently 
adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  sac,  and  thus  render  the  hernia 
partially  or  completely  irreducible.  At.  times  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine or  processes  of  fat  from  the  intestine  or  omentum,  work  their 
way  through  the  sac  and  become  intimately  united  with  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat  layer.  At  operation  under  these  conditions  the  con- 
tents may  be  encountered  directly  underneath  the  skin.  The  con- 
tents escape  from  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  umbilical  ring 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  considerably  enlarged.  The  coverings  of 
this  variety  of  hernia  consist  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  very  thin 
and  presenting  the  umbilicus  oftentimes  flattened  out  and  nearly 
obliterated;  the  subcutaneous  fat  layer;  a  thin  fibrous  layer  corre- 
sj)onding  to  the  stretched-out,  attenuated  umbilical  cicatrix,  and 
the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  hernia  and  forms 
the  sac  proper.  The  subcutaneous  fat  layer  varies  much  in  thick- 
ness; sometimes  it  is  very  thick  or  it  may  be  very  thin,  especially 
over  the  summit  of  the  hernia;  mavbe  so  thin  that  the  sac  of  the 
hernia  is  encountered  almost  directlv  under  the  skin.  The  sac 
may  be  perforated  by  the  intestine  and  by  processes  of  fat  that 
grow  from   the  intestine  and  omentum.     These  structures,  after 
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penetrating  the  sac,  become  fused  with  the  fat  in  the  subcutaneous 
layer,  and  may  be  intimately  adherent  to  the  skin.  At  times,  espe- 
cially in  large  hemiae  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  navel,  the 
coverings  of  the  hernia,  skin,  and  fatty  layers,  are  so  thin  that 
an  incision  made  over  this  part  of  the  hernia  would  come  down 
abruptly  upon,  and  nmylie  injure,  fhc  contents  (gut);  hence  an 
elliptical  incision  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  hernia  is  used, 
rather  than  one  over  the  summit  of  the  hernia,  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  sac. 

Mayo's  Opera iio.v. — An  elliptical  incision  with  the  long  diameter 
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transversely,  is  made  into  the  fatty  layer,  some  distiincc  frnni  and 
surrounding  the  umbilicus.  This  iiu-iwion  corresponds  to  the  base 
of  the  hernia  mass.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  sought  and  rccn<;niKcd, 
and  the  at)dominal  aponeurotic  layer,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches  beyond  the  neck  of  the  sac,  is  dissected  clean  and  ]ilainly 
exposed  to  view.  The  sharjt,  well-defined  aponeurotic  cdfic  of  the 
opening  through  which  the  heniia  protrudes,  may  be  distinctly 
made  out  with  the  finger. 

The  sac  of  the  hernia  is  incised  in  a  circular  manner  nrnund 
the  neck,  thus  exposing  the  contents.  Intestine  that  is  present 
and  adherent  within  the  sac  is  carefully  separated  uud  returned 
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into  Ihe  flMomen.  Omentum  is  ligated  and  divided,  the  ligated 
stump  being  allowed  to  slip  buck  into  the  abdomen.  The  sac,  which 
has  already  been  divided  by  the  incision  around  its  neck,  and  the 
omentum,  which  has  been  resected  and  which  is  usually  adherent 
to  the  sac.  may  be  thus  removed  in  one  mass.  The  finger  ia  intro- 
duced through  the  mouth  of  ibe  sac  and  swept  all  around  to  make 
certain  that  there  are  no  ndhesions  to  the  margin  of  the  ring. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  aponeurotic  and  peritoneal 
layers  of  the  ring  extending  for  a  distance  of  one  inch  or  less, 
transversely,  on  each  side.     The  peritoneal  layer  is  detached  with 
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the  finger  from  the  tinder  surface  of  the  upper  of  the  two  aponen- 
rotic  flaps,  which  are  thua  made.  Three  or  four  mattress  sutures 
of  heavy  silk  or  of  kangaroo  Icmlon  are  introduced  in  the  aponeu- 
rotic flaps  in  such  a  manner  ihat  when  drawn  tight  and  tied,  they 
cause  the  upper  flap  to  overlap  the  lower  one.  These  sutures  pierce 
the  upper  flap  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  away  from  its  margin, 
but  secure  the  lower  flap  fairly  close  to  its  margin:  the  sutures 
are  left  untied  temporarily.  The  edges  of  the  peritoneum  are 
united  with  a  conlinnons  suture  of  plain  calgiii.  After  the  edges 
of  the  peritoneum  have  Ijeen  united,  the  mattress  sutures  are  drawn 
tight  and  tied,  with  the  result  Ihat  they  draw  the  entire  lower 
aponeurotic  flap  upward,  under   the  upper  aponeurotic  flap,  into 
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the  space  previously  made  to  receive  it  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  upper  aponeurotic  flap.  The  free  edge  of  the  upper  over- 
lapping flap  is  secured  with  several  additional  sutures  of  chromic 
catgut  to  the  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  which  lies  beneath  it. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ventral  Hernia. — By  ventral  hernia  is  meant  a  protrusicm  of 
the  abdominal  contents  through  some  opening  in  the  abdominal 
wall  other  than  the  natural  orifices,  umbilical,  inguinal,  femoral 
rings,  etc.,  or  a  protrusion  or  bulging  of  the  abdominal  contents 
due  to  yielding  of  a  cicatrix  or  of  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall 
which  has  ])een  weakened  by  degeneration  of  the  muscle  or  by  loss 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  aponeurosis  (linea  alba),  permitting 
separation  of  the  rectus  muscles,  etc.  The  ventral  herniae  may 
be  described  in  several  groups. 

Abdominal  Hekm.i:. — Sometimes  divided  into  anterior  and 
lateral — depending  upon  their  location.  They  present  in  the  mid- 
dle line,  through  openings  in  the  linea  alba,  above  or  below  the 
umbilicus,  or  through  transverse  openings  (foramina  for  the  transit 
of  blood-vessels)  in  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus,  or,  laterally,  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  and 
the  oblique  muscles,  or  they  may  appear  in  the  lumbar  region — in 
Petit^s  triangle — between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crista  ilei.  Her- 
niae  in  the  lumbar  region  should  not  be  mistaken  for  cold  abscess. 

These  herniaB  often  reach  considerable  size,  and  mav  have  a 
fairly  large  orifice.  They  may  become  irreducible  or  strangulated, 
and  may  call  for  surgical  interference.  They  are  treated  along 
the  same  general  lines  as  described  in  the  operation  for  umbilical 
hernia:  exposure  and  incision  of  the  sac  and  reduction  of  the 
contents.  The  sac  is  ligated  and  resected,  and  the  orifice  closed 
by  ()verlapi)ing  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis,  usually  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  and  securing  them  thus  with  several  sutures  of 
kangaroo  tendon.     Closure  of  skin  incision. 

Epigastkic  Hkknia. — Occasionally  wo  meet  with  small  hernia, 
usually  not  larger  than  a  hazel  nut,  that  protrude  through  little, 
well-defined,  transverse  openings  in  the  tendinous  intersections — 
linea>  transversa? — in  the  upper  part  of  the  re(*ti  or  in  the  linea 
alba  above  the  umbilicus.  These  hcrnije  really  fonu  a  <rrouj)  by 
themselves,  and  are  characterized  hy  their  small  size  and  location, 
and  the  ])eculiar  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  with  which  tliey 
are  associated.  They  ai)pear  in  the  upper  ])art  of  the  abdomen — 
in  the  epigastric  region. 
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These  herniae  are  caused  by  the  penetration  of  little  processes 
of  fat  which  grow  from  the  subperitoneal  layer  forward  through 
little  foraiiiiua  (for  the  transit  of  blood-vessels)  in  the  linea  alba, 
or  in  the  tendinous  intersections  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  As 
they  grow  they  draw  a  little  process  or  pouch  of  the  peritoneum 
after  them,  and  this  forms  the  hernia  sac.  These  hernia?  are  too 
small  to  contain  gut.  They  usually  contain  a  process  of  fat  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  omentum,  colon  or  stomach.  They  may 
be  irreducible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  too 
narrow  or  heoause  the  contents  of  the  hernia  have  become  adherent 
within  the  sac.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  pain,  and  symptoms  of  digestive  disturbance  which  are 
so  frequently  associated  with  this  condition. 

Treatment  of  these  hcrniae  consists  of  incision  and  opening 
into  the  sac,  and  reduction  of  contents.  The  little  sac  is  ligated 
and  cut  away,  and  the  edges  of  the  orifice  approximated  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  or,  better,  overiapped  and  secured  with  several 
sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon. 

Diastase  of  thk  Recti. — x\nother  not  uncommon  variety  of 
so-called  ventral  hernia  is  that  seen  in  women  who  have  borne 
children,  and  in  individuals  who  have  suffered  from  ascites  or  who 
have  had  large  intra-abdominal  tumors.  There  is  a  bulging  in  the 
middle  line  due  to  stretching  or  weakening  and  yielding  of  the 
linea  alba,  and  a  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  recti.  The  line 
of  separation  may  reach  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  all  the  way 
down  to  the  symphysis,  or  may  involve  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
linea  alba  from  the  umbilicus  downward. 

When  the  patient  makes  the  effort  to  raise  herself  from  the 
recumbent  to  the  upright  position  through  the  contraction  of  the 
recti,  the  edges  of  the  cleft  between  the  muscles  can  l)e  distinctly 
felt.  When  the  i)atient  stands  or  strains  there  is  a  bulging  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  site  of  the  hernia. 

The  coverings  of  this  variety  of  hernia  are  the  ])eritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia,  an  a])oneurotic  layer  corres])onding  to  the 
stretched-out  linea  alba  and  the  skin.  The  passage  from  the 
alKlominal  cavity  into  the  hernia  is  a  wide,  o])en  space,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  hernia  becoming  strangulated. 

Fortunately  in  iiiosl  cases  after  parturition,  relief  from  ascites, 
ete.,  tlie  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  snlliciently  lax  to  ])erniit  of  the 
edges  of  the  recti  being  a])])roxiinatcd  and  held  in  close  apposition 
with  sutures.     In  this  manner  these  hernia?  are  cured. 
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An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  and  the  skin  and  fat 
dissected  outward,  on  either  side,  away  from  the  middle  line,  until 
the  aponeurosis  is  clearly  exposed.  The  inner  edge  of  either  rectus 
muscle  is  exposed  by  incising  the  aponeurosis  along  the  edge  of 
each  muscle.  The  layers  that  stretch  across  the  space  between  the 
recti  are  the  attenuated  fibrous  layer  that  corresponds  to  the 
stretched  linea  alba,  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  the  peritoneum. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  incise  these  layers;  they  may  be  infolded 
into  the  abdomen  as  the  edges  of  the  recti  are  approximated.  The 
umbilicus  is  excised,  the  opening  which  results  being  closed  with 
several  catgut  sutures.  The  edges  of  the  recti  are  brought  together 
in  the  middle  line  with  a  number  of  mattress  sutures  of  kangaroo 
tendon.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis,  corresponding  to  the  ante- 
rior sheath  of  the  rectus,  are  overlapped,  one  over  the  other,  across 
the  middle  line,  and  secured  thus  with  a  sufficient  number  of  mat- 
tress sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon  placed  fairly  close  together.  The 
edge  of  the  overlapping  aponeurotic  layer  is  sutured  to  the  surface 
of  the  overlapped  layer  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut 
in  order  to  fix  it  still  more  securely.  Finally  the  edges  of  the  skin, 
which  is  more  than  abundant,  are  trimmed  away  and  sutured 
together. 

Post-Operative  Ventral  Hernia.  —  A  common  variety  of 
ventral  hernia  is  that  which  follows  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
wounds,  etc.  Hernia  is  less  likely  to  follow  careful  suturing,  and 
where  healing  by  first  intention  results.  The  condition  is  due  to 
failure  of  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  to  unite  securely,  and  to 
weakening  and  yielding  of  the  cicatrix  and  to  degeneration  of  the 
nniscle.  In  those  cai^es  where  the  healing  process  has  been  accom- 
panied by  intra-j)eritoneal  suppuration  and  drainage  has  been 
necessary,  we  find  the  intestine  and  omentum  adherent  to  the 
interior  of  tlie  sac  (peritoneum)  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 

This  variety  of  hernia  is  seen  in  the  middle  line  and  laterally; 
in  the  usual  sites  of  incision  for  operations  on  the  uterus,  tubes, 
etc.;    for  gall-stones,  appendicitis,  colostomy. 

These  herniie  are  sometimes  very  large.  The  contents  bulge 
into  the  hernia  through  a  large,  roomy  passage  corresponding  to 
the  location  in  the  fascia,  muscle,  and  aponeurosis,  where  the  parts 
have  failed  to  unite.  There  is  but  slight  danger  of  strangulation. 
The  coverings  consist  of  the  skin,  which  ])rcsent^  the  cicatrix; 
maybe  or  maybe  not  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  the  peritoneum 
which  lines  the  interior  of  the  protrusion  and  forms  the  sac  of  the 
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hernia.    The  contents,  intestine,  omentum,  etc.,  are  usually  adherent 
to  the  sac  (peritoneum)  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 

An  elliptical  incision  which  surrounds  the  cicatrix  is  made, 
the  long  axis  of  the  ellipse  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 
The  incision  penetrates  the  skin  down  into  the  fat  layer.  Search 
is  made  around  the  base  of  the  hernia  for  the  aponeurosis,  which 
should  be  exposed  all  around  for  an  inch  or  more.  The  edges  of 
the  aponeurosis  are  recognized  and  dissected  clean.  Underneath 
the  aponeurosis  the  edges  of  the  muscle  are  sought  for  and  exposed. 
The  peritoneal  layer  is  incised,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  is  entered. 
Care  must  be  exercised  when  the  peritoneum  is  incised  and  the 
abdomen  entered  not  to  injure  adherent  gut  and  omentum.  Omen- 
tum, which  is  adherent  to  the  (sac)  peritoneum,  is  ligated  and 
divided.  Adherent  gut  is  carefully  detached  from  the  peritoneum 
surface  along  the  line  of  the  cicatrix.  If  the  gut  is  accidentally 
torn  the  opening  must  be  closed  with  a  Lenibert  suture.  After  the 
omentum  has  been  separated  or  ligated  and  divided,  and  adherent 
gut  separated  and  returned  to  the  abdomen,  we  proceed  to  close 
the  abdominal  incision.  The  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  and  includ- 
ing the  transversalis  fascia  in  order  to  secure  a  better  hold,  are 
sutured  together  with  a  continuous  catgut  stitch.  The  edges  of 
the  muscle  are  next  approximated  with  several  chroi^ic  catgut 
sutures.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  should  be  overlapped,  if 
possible,  and  joined  securely  with  a  sufficient  number  of  sutures 
of  kangaroo  tendon  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
cure  of  diastase  of  the  recti,  as  described  above.  The  edges  of  the 
skin  are  brought  together  in  the  usual  manner. 

THE    STOMACH. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach. — The  stomach  is  a  pear- 
shaped,  pouched  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  a  capacity 
of  from  three  to  four  pints.  It  is  suspended  obliquely  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  upon  the  left  side,  extending  from 
the  oesophagus  to  the  duodenum.  Its  walls  are  thick,  and  consist 
of  a  serous,  a  muscular,  a  submucous  and  a  mucous  membrane  coat. 

The  larger  end  of  the  stomach,  the  cardiac,  is  above  and 
toward  the  left  side;  the  smaller  end,  the  pyloric,  is  below  and 
toward  the  right  side. 

The  oesophageal  opening  is  called  the  cardiac,  and  the  open- 
ing into  the  duodenum,  the  pyloric  orifice.  The  dilated  left  end 
of  the  stomach — i.e.,  that  part  to  the  left  of  the  oesophageal  open- 
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« 
ing — is  called  the  fundus;    the  middle  part,  the  body;    and  the 

right,  rather  constricted  portion,  the  pylorus. 

The  stomach  presents  an  upper  or  right  border,  the  lesser 
curvature  and  a  lower  or  left  border,  the  greater  curvature.  The 
lesser  curvature  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  continuous  with 
the  line  of  the  oesophagus,  almost  perpendicular,  straight  up  and 
down.  The  greater  curvature  is  about  three  times  as  long  as  the 
lesser  curvature.  The  stomach  has  an  anterior  wall  which  is 
directed  forward  and  upward,  and  a  posterior  wall  which  is  directed 
backward  and  downward. 

The  adult  stomach,  moderately  distended,  measures  in  its 
longest  diameter  from  ten  to  twelve  inches;  from  the  greater  to 
the  lesser  curvature,  four  to  five  inches;  and  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  wall  about  three  and  one-half  inches.  When  the 
stomach  is  empty  the  first  and  second  diameters  are  diminished 
and  the  third  disappears,  as  the  walls  come  into  contact  with  each 
other.  In  this  condition  the  mucosa  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds 
and  rugae. 

The  opening  between  the  pylorus  and  the  duodenum  is  indi- 
cated by  a  well-marked  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  It 
is  made  up  of  circular  muscular  fibers,  which  act  as  a  sphincter 
and  which  serve  to  shut  off  the  cavity  of  tlic  stomach  from  that 
of  the  duodenym. 

The  stomach  is  situated  in  the  loft  hypochondriac  and  the 
epigastric  regions;  about  five-sixths  part  of  the  organ  lies  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  the  pyloric  end  lying  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line.  The  cardiac  orifice  is  located  one  inch  below  the 
diaphragm,  to  the  left  of  the  l)ody  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  at  a  depth  of  11  cm.  from  the  front  wall  of  the  al)donien,  on 
a  line  directly  behind  the  articulation  of  the  seventh  left  costal 
cartilage  with  the  sternum.  The  pyloric  orifice  lies  to  the  right 
and  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  nearer  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
cardiac  orifice  to  the  pyloric  orifice  would  be  downward  and  to 
the  right.  The  fundus  of  the  stomach  reaches  n]nvard  as  lii^rh 
as  the  level  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  and  is  separated  from  the 
base  of  the  left  lung  by  the  diaphragm. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  toward  the  loft,  is  in 
relation  with  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  the  diaphragm 
being  interposed;  the  pyloric  end  and  upper  part  of  the  nntorior 
surface  of  the  stomach  are  covered  bv  the  left  lobe  of  tlic  1'vor. 
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Corresponding  to  tlie  lower  border  of  tlie  stomach,  along  its  great 
curvature  and  attached  to  it  by  the  so-callfd  gafitro-colic  ligament,  is 
the  transverse  colon. 

A  triangular  area  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach — near 
the  left  free  border  of  the  ribs— is  in  direct  relation  with  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  is  here  accessible  for  operation.  The 
base  of  this  triangular  space  is  indicated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  by  a  transverse  line,  which  corresponds  to  the  transverse 
colon  and  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  which  is  drawn 
through  ibe  tip  of  the  tenth  rib  {cos- 
tal cartilage)  of  either  side.  The 
other  lines  of  the  triangle  are,  upon 
the  left,  the  free  border  of  the  ribs, 
and,  upon  the  right  side,  a  line  cor- 
responding to  the  anterior  thin  edge 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  right 
costal  cartilage  to  the  tip  of  the 
eighth  left  costal  cartilage. 

Behind  the  stomach  lie  the  pan- 
creas, with  the  splenic  vessels  passing 
along  its  upper  border,  the  commcnce- 
of  the  j'ejiinuni,  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule, 
and,  toward  the  left,  the  spleen. 

Behind  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  arc  the  duodenum,  portal 
vein  and  common  bile-duct,  head  of 
the  pancreas  and  first  liunhar  verte- 
.  bra,  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  aorta 
with  the  creliac  axis,  solar  sympathetic 
plexus,  thoracic  duct,  vena  cava  in- 
ferior, etc. 

The  spleen  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
stomach  and  rather  behind  it.     The  gall-bladder  is  in  relation  with 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  is  entirely  enveloped  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
forms  its  serous  coat;  above,  extending  between  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  Hvcr  and  the  lesser  curi'atnre  of  the  stomach,  the 
two  layers  of  the  peritoneum  join  to  form  the  lesser  omentum, 
gastro-hepatic  ligament,  between  the  layers  of  which,  toward  its 
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right  edge,  the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  common  bile-duct 
are  located. 

Below,  at  the  greater  curvature,  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum, 
after  enveloping  the  stomach,  again  join  to  form  the  great  omen- 
tum through  which  the  transverse  colon  is  attached  to  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  That  portion  of  the  great  omentum 
which  joins  the  stomach  to  the  transverse  colon  is  called  the  gastro- 
colic ligament.  Toward  the  left,  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum 
which  cover  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach 
also  join  together  .to  form  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  but  they 
again  separate  so  as  to  invest  the  spleen  and  connect  it  with  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach.  Between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum  the  arteria  epiploica  sinistra,  a  large  branch  of  the  splenic, 
and  the  vasa  brevia  pass  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the 
coeliac  axis,  and  consist  of  large  branches  which  course  along  the 
lesser  and  greater  curvatures;  these  vessels  give  off  large  branches, 
which  ramify  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stomach, 
coursing  from  the  periphery  toward  the  middle  of  each  surface; 
along  the  lesser  curvature,  the  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic,  and  the  gastric  artery  anastomose;  along  the  greater 
curvature,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  are  the  gastro-epiploica 
dextra  from  the  hepatic  and  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  from  the 
splenic.  The  vasa  brevia,  from  the  splenic,  ramify  upon  the  left 
end,  fundus,  of  the  stomach. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  form  a  plexus  of  dilated  lymph- 
spaces  in  the  submucous  layer.  From  these  spaces  the  lymphatic 
vessels  run  toward  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and  toward  the 
left  end  of  the  stomach,  where  they  terminate  in  a  number  of 
lymphatic  nodes  that  are  located  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser 
and  greater  omenta  and  the  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

According  to  the  direction  taken  !)y  the  lymphatics  that  drain 
it,  the  stomach  may  be  divided  into  three  areas:  the  region  adjoin- 
ing the  lesser  curvature,  the  region  adjoining  the  greater  curvature, 
and  that  corresponding  to  the  fundus. 

First. — The  lymphatic  vessels  that  drain  that  portion  of  the 
stomach  adjacent  to  the  lesser  curvature  terminate  in  a  chain  of 
nodes  that  are  situated  !)etween  the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
along  the  course  of  the  gastric  artery,  reaching  from  the  pylorus 
upward  and  toward  the  left  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  gastric 
artery  strikes  the  stomach.    Here  they  leave  the  stomach  and  may 
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then  be  traced  backward  behind  the  pancreas  to  the  nodes  that  are 
found  adjacent  to  the  cceliac  axis. 

Second. — The  lymphatics  that  drain  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  the  stomach,  parts  adjacent  to  the  greater  curvature,  run  from 
the  left  downward  and  toward  the  right,  to  terminate  in  a  chain 
of  nodes  spread  along  the  greater  curvature,  and  below  and  behind 
the  pylorus,  along  the  course  of  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra,  whence 
they  may  also  be  traced  to  the  group  of  nodes  about  the  eo&liac 
axis. 

Third, — The  lymphatics  that  drain  the  low^er  end  of  the  oesoph- 
agus and  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  fundus,  etc.,  pass  toward 
the  left  and  terminate  in  the  splenic  group  of  nodes  which  are 
situated  near  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  between  the  folds  of  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum.  These  may  also  be  followed  along  the 
course  of  the  splenic  vessels,  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas, 
to  their  termination  in  the  nodes  about  the  cceliac  axis. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  STOMACH. 

Plication  of  Oastro-hepatic  Ligaments,  etc.  (Beyea).  —  This 
operation  consists  practically  in  "reefing^'  the  lesser  omentum,  the 
ligaments — gastro-hepatic  and  gastro-phrenic — which  suspend  the 
stomach  from  the  liver  and  diaphragm.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  stomach  up  into  its  normal  position  in  conditions 
of  gastroptosis. 

Incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line,  four  inches  long,  between 
the  ensiform  process  and  umbilicus.  After  the  abdomen  has 
been  opened  the  liver  is  retracted  upward  and  the  stomach  drawn 
downward.  In  this  way  the  gastro-hepatic  ligament  (the  fold 
of  peritoneum  that  attaches  the  stomach  to  the  liver)  and  the 
gastro-phrenic  ligament  (a  portion  of  the  same  fold  that  attaches 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  diaphragm)  are  exposed  to 
view  and  put  upon  the  stretch  and  their  increased  length  can  be 
readily  appreciated.  Three  rows  of  interrupted  silk  sutures  are 
placed  in  the  ligaments. 

Those  of  the  first  row  are  placed  about  one  inch  or  less  apart 
and  each  takes  a  bite  of  from  one-half  to  one  inch,  the  bites  being 
made  progressively  smaller  as  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is 
approached.  The  ends  of  all  the  sutures  of  this  first  row  are  seized 
and  held  with  an  artery  forceps.  The  sutures  of  the  second  row 
are  then  introduced  and  take  bites  beyond  those  of  the  first,  and 
those  of  the  third  row  beyond  those  of  second   (Fig.  07).     Finally 
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Pig.  96.— Various  Abdominal  Incisions.  H,  Battle  incision;  C,  incision 
for  left  inguinal  colostomy;  F,  Fenger  incision  for  stomach;  G,  Vertical 
and  oblique  incisions  for  gall-bladder,  etc.;  //,  von  Hacker's  incision  for 
gastrostomy;  M,  McBurney  incision  for  appendicectomy;  Ff,  incision  for 
suprapubic  cystotomy.  In  middle  line  above  umbilicus  is  linea  alba  incision 
for  operations  upon  stomach.  X  indicates  location  of  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine.    Dotted  line  drawn  from  spine  to  the  umbilicus. 
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the  snturea  are  all  lied,  iJrst  those  of  (lit-  firot  row,  then  those  of 
tlie  second  row,  and  last  those  of  the  third  row.  The  result  of 
this  ojJcratioE  is  that  the  stomach,  especially  its  pyloric  portion, 
is  raised  upward  toward  the  liver  and  diaphragm  without  inter- 
fering with  Ihc  mobility  of  the  organ  which  is  essential  to  its 
properly  performing  its  fondions. 


FIf.  ST.— PlICBtion  of  Oaslro-bcpallc  LEganieiH  tBryra].  1, 
>  tingle  Blltch  o[  earb  d[  Ibe  Ihree  rowBi  Ibat  are  placed  In  t! 
niament  m  repreiented  hy  the  ioHei  lltiei. 


The  suture:?  are  of  the  mattress  variety,  and  are  introduced 
with  a  small,  curved,  round-pointed  needle. 

Ehutroplioation. — The  folding  in,  or  '-reefing,"  o(  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach  in  order  to  diminifih  the  size  of  the  organ. 
This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Bircher,  and  is  applicable  to 
cases  of  dilatation  without  stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 

The  abdominal  incision,  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  may  be 
placed  n  finger's  breadth  distant  from  and  parallel  with  the  left 
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free  border  of  the  ribs,  commencing  above  near  the  tip  of  the 
ensiform  proceEB,  or  it  may  be  located  in  the  linea  alba,  reaching 
from  a  point  one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  process  down- 
ward as  far  as  the  lunbilicus.  Through  either  of  these  incisions 
the  stomach  may  be  brought  out  upon  the  abdominal  wall. 

According  to  Bircher,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
folded  upon  itself  so  that  the  greater  curvature  may  be  brought 
up  close  to  the  leaser  curvature  and  fixed  in  this  position  with  a 
row  of  interrupted  silk  sutures;  these  should  take  a  good,  broad 
bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  including  its  serous  and  muscular 


rig.  M.  —  Cross  Section  of 
SlomBcb  After  Gastropllcatlon: 
tbe  Turned-Up  Portion  Fixed  br 
Pour  Rowt  of  SutursB.     (Weir.i 


coats.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  sutures  do  not  penetrate 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  Twelve 
to  fourteen  sutures  are  usually  required. 

According  to  Weir,  the  fixation  may  be  made  with  three  or 
four  separate  tiers  of  sutures,  one  superimposed  npnn  the  other. 
After  the  stomach  has  been  brought  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision,  its  anterior  wall,  corresponding  to  the  long  diameter  of 
the  organ,  is  inverted,  and  the  edges  of  the  furrow  thus  made 
in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  united  with  a  row  of  continuous  or 
interrupted  silk  sutures.  A  second  row  of  sutures  is  then  intro- 
duced parallel  with  and  about  one  inch  distant  from  the  first.  A 
third  and  finally  a  fourth  row  may  be  introduced,  the  last  row 
joining  the  greater  curvature  to  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  near  the  lesser  curvature.     In   this  wav  six 
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or  eight  inches  of  the  stomach  wall  may  be  reefed  in  and  the 
organ  materially  reduced  in  size.  No  doubt  the  folding  of  the 
stomach  wall  is  made  more  secure  when  several  rows  of  sutures 
are  used* 

Infolding  of  the  Wall  of  the  Stomach  for  XHcer. — ^This  plan  was 
suggested  by  Mitchell  and  answers  well,  provided  the  ulcerated 
area  is  limited  and  accessible,  especially  if  the  anterior  wall  is  the 
portion  involved.  The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in 
the  middle  line  commencing  near  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  process  and 
carried  downward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  ulcerated  portion 
of  the  stomach  wall  is  infolded  or  inverted  into  the  lumen  of  the 
organ  and  fixed  thus  with  two  rows  of  non-penetrating,  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk.  If  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  the  portion 
affected  the  operator  may  attempt  to  gain  access  to  this  part  of 
the  organ  through  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the  gastro-colic 
ligament,  or,  better,  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

The  beneficial  result  of  the  operation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  diseased  portion  is  placed  at  rest — free  from  peristalsis,  etc. — 
and  it  gradually  atrophies. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  perform  a  gastro-jejunostomy  in  addi- 
tion because  in  some  of  these  cases  the  pyloric  orifice  will  be  found 
to  be  more  or  less  stcnosed.  Even  if  no  stenosis  of  the  pyloric 
orifice  is  present  the  gastro-jejunostomy  will  be  beneficial  in  that 
it  permits  easy  and  quick  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 

Oastrotomy. — This  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  into 
the  stomach  for  thp  purpose  of  extracting  a  foreign  body  lodged  in 
the  stomach  or  impacted  low  down  in  the  oesophagus;  for  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  ulcer,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  and  to 
treat  strictures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

Immediately  preceding  any  operation  upon  the  stomach  the 
organ  should  be  emp<^ied  and  irrigated,  if  the  conditions  permit, 
with  the  stomach  tube.  This  is  best  done  after  the  patient  has 
been  anaesthetized.  It  is  desirable  that  the  stomach  be  empty  when 
it  is  opened  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 

The  incision  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea 
alba,  three  to  five  inches  long,  commencing  above  about  one  inch 
below  the  ensiform  process,  and  extending  downward  toward  the 
umbilicr  * ;  or  an  incision  may  be  made  just  to  the  left  of  the 
linea  alba,  passing  through  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  rectus 
muscle;  or  the  Fenger  incision,  parallel  with  the  free  border  of 
the  left  ribs,  may  be  employed.     This  last  incision   (Fenger)   is 
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probably  the  best  if  the  ultimate  object  is  to  reach  the  oesophagus 
(see  Fig.  96). 

Having  carried  the  incision  down  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
peritoneum,  this  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  a  small 
incision  made  between  them  with  the  knife;  through  this  incision 
the  finger  is  introduced,  and  upon  the  finger,  with  a  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum  is  enlarged  so  as  to  corre- 
spond in  length  with  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Two 
fingers  are  then  introduced  into  the  abjiomen  and  the  stomach 
searched  for.  If  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach,  this  may 
oftentimes  be  felt  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  stomach.  The  thin 
anterior  edge  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  always  readily 
recognized,  and  this  is  a  good  guide  to  the  stomach,  as  the  stomach 
lies  directly  underneath  this  organ,  being  partly  covered  by  it; 
that  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  liver  is  accessible  for  operation;  it  is  seized  with  two 
fingers  and  drawn  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  If  the  stomach 
is  diminished  in  size  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  drawing  it  out 
through  the  incision  upon  the  abdomen. 

One  should  not  mistake  the  transverse  colon  for  the  stomach. 
The  transverse  colon  lies  below  and  close  to  the  greater  curvature, 
being  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  by  the  great  omentum 
(gastro-colic  ligament);  the  great  omentum  is  suspended  free, 
apron-like,  from  the  transverse  colon,  and  when  this  part  of  the 
intestine  is  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen  the  great  omentum  is 
drawn  out  with  it;  the  colon  can  be  further  identified  by  its  saccu- 
lation, by  the  little  fatty  appendices  attached  to  it,  and  by  the 
striae  which  run  along  its  length.  The  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
smooth,  and  the  blood-vessels  ramifying  upon  its  surface  have  a 
characteristic  course,  converging  from  the  periphery  toward  the 
center;  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra  and  sinistra  run  along  the 
greater  curvature  from  either  end  of  the  stomach,  anastomosing 
with  each  other. 

The  stomach  may  be  examined  by  inspection  and  palpation 
before  it  is  opened.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be 
palpated  through  an  opening  torn  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  If 
the  stomach  has  not  been  previously  emptied,  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus,  etc.,  the  attempt  should  now  be  made  by  the  operator 
to  express  the  contents  onward  into  the  duodenum  before  it  is 
opened. 

A  portion  of  the  stomach  wall  is  drawn  out  through  the  abdomi- 
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nal  incision  and  after  gauze  pads  have  been  property  arranged  to 
protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  stomach  is  incised.  When  the 
incision  is  made  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  stomach  con- 
tents from  entering  or  soiling  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  there  is 
any  fluid  present  in  the  stomach  when  it  is  opened  this  should 
be  swabbed  out  or  removed  with  a  siphon.  The  stomach  is  best 
incised  in  its  long  diameter  and  the  incision  may  vary  from  one 
to  three  inches.  Bleeding  vessels  may  be  secured  with  artery 
forceps.  Venous  hemorrhage  stops  after  the  artery  forceps  have 
been  applied  for  a  short  time,  but  spurting  arterial  branches  should 
be  clamped  and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 

After  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body  or  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  or  treatment  of  ulcer,  etc.,  the  opening 
in  the  stomach  may  ])e  closed. 

The  closure  of  the  incision  in  the  stomach  is  best  effected  with 
a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk,  wliich  is  applied  with  a 
fine  curved  surgeon^s  needle.  This  suture  includes  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  and  takes  a  good  bite,  each  loop  being  drawn  fairly 
tight.  This  line  of  suture  may  be  reinforced  by  a  second  similar 
row  of  Lembert  sutures  which  bury  the  first  row. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  first  by  a  continuous  cat- 
gut stitch  which  approximates  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia,  and  then  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted 
silk-worm  gut  sufiires — each  including  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and 
muscle — are  introduced  or  the  incision  may  be  closed  layer  by  layer. 

For  Bleeding  Ulcek. — Operation  is  indicated  in  this  condition 
when  medical  treatment,  rest,  etc.,  fail  to  control  it  or  if  the  hem- 
orrhage recurs  and  is  profuse.  Owing  to  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
hemorrhage  the  stomach  should  not  be  washed  out  before  operating. 
Loss  of  body  heat  must  be  prevented  as  much  as  possiljle  during  the 
operation.  When  the  stomach  is  exposed  it  should  be  emptied  by 
expressing  the  contents  onward  into  the  duodenum.  Before  open- 
ing the  stomach  its  surface  should  be  carefully  examined  by  inspec- 
tion and  palpation  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  ulcer;  a  puckering 
of  the  surface,  thickening  of  the  wall,  or  difference  in  color  may 
indicate  its  site.  If  unable, to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  location  of  the 
ulcer  by  these  means,  then  the  stomach  must  be  incised  and  its 
inner  surface  systomatically  explored,  first  the  anterior  wall  and 
then  the  posterior,  and  finally  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ends.  This 
examination  may  be  made  with  the  naked  eye,  bringing  different 
areas  of  the  stomach  wall  into  the  incision,  one  after  the  other, 
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Fig.  im.— I'oUcr  o  nu  of  S  omH  h  puBhfd  out  tbrougta  Incision  In 
Anterior  Wall  by  t  nge  ■  P«m<m1  □  o  Spa  e  beh  nd  Stomach  brougb  Opcn- 
lD(  In  Gaatro-ccllc  L  gamEnl.    Clamp  app  «d  ta  bicwl  ng  po  nt 
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or  assisted  by  the  introduction  of  a  speculum  and  the  use  of  a 
reflector.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  brought  into 
view  by  introducing  one  or  two  fingers  through  a  rent  in  the  gastro- 
colic ligament  so  as  to  reach  the  posterior  wall  and  invaginate  it, 
pushing  it  forward  into  the  incision  in  the  anterior  wall.  The 
first  part  of  the  duodenum  may  also  be  invaginated  and  examined 
in  the  same  manner.  If  no  ulcer  is  found  and  the  hemorrhage  is 
capillary  in  character  or  comes  from  small  indiscoverable  ulcers, 
then  a  gastro-jejunostomy  should  be  done. 

If  an  ulcer  can  be  located  it  should  be  excised  if  possible.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  which  is  left  after  the  ulcer  has  been  excised 
are  brought  together  with  catgut  sutures,  one  or  two  layers  being 
used;  if  the  condition  necessitated  cutting  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  stomach  wall,  then  the  edges  of  the  peritoneal, 
serous  coat  must  be  united  separately  with  a  Lembert  suture  of 
silk.     Bleeding  points  are  clamped  and  ligated. 

If  the  ulcer  involves  the  posterior  wall  it  may  be  excised  from 
within,  working  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  wall,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  being  ])rought  together  afterward  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture.  If  the  entire  thickness  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  has  !)een  cut  througli,  necessitating  the  application  of 
outside  Lembert  sutures,  these  can  be  applied  through  an  opening 
torn  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament,  or,  probably  better,  through  a 
rent  made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Adhesions  between  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and  neighboring  organs,  especially 
the  pancreas,  may  add  considerable  difficulty  to  the  proper  execution 
of  this  plan  of  treatment. 

Should  the  ulcer  involve  a  part  of  the  stomach  wall  which 
is  inaccessible  for  excision,  cardiac  end.  or  should  excision  appear 
inadvisable,  then  the  effort  may  be  made  to  control  the  hemorrhage 
with  the  Paquehn  cautery,  or,  if  one  or  more  individual  bleeding 
points  are  discovered,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  clamp  and  ligate 
them.  Owing  to  the  friability  of  the  tissues,  these  ligatures  are 
likely  to  cut  through  and  thus  increase  the  hemorrhage.  Finally, 
if  the  hemorrhage  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  of  the  measures 
mentioned,  then,  without  further  delay,  a  gastro-jejunostomy  should 
be  perfonned. 

If  the  ulcer  involves  the  pylorus,  a  pyloroplasty  according  to 
the  method  of  Unney  may  be  done,  excising  the  diseased  area  at 
the  same  time,  or  a  typical  pylorectomy  may  be  performed  if  time 
and  the  patient's  condition  permit;    or  instead  of  either  of  these 
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radical  measures  and  without  further  regard  as  to  the  exact  source 
of  the  bleeding  or  condition  of  the  pylorus,  a  gastro-jejunostomy 
may  be  performed.  Time  is  an  important  consideration  in  opera- 
tions for  the  control  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient's  condition 
may  preclude  prolonged  or  complicated  operative  procedures. 

For  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus.  —  An 
abdominal  incision  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of  ribs,  accord- 
ing to  Fenger,  is  the  most  satisfactory.  After  the  stomach  has 
been  incised,  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  finger 
is  introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  into  the 
oesophageal  orifice;  at  times  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  little  steady 
pressure  with  the  finger  before  this  opening  yields  so  as  to  allow 
the  finger  to  enter.  Conical  rubber  bougies  of  increasing  caliber 
are  then  introduced,  one  after  another,  into  the  oesophagus  and 
up  beyond  the  site  of  the  stricture.  If  the  stricture  is  dense  and 
unyielding,  the  operator  may,  according  to  the  method  of  Abbe, 
pass  a  thin  bougie,  carrying  a  strand  of  braided  silk,  up  into  the 
oesophagus,  through  and  beyond  the  stricture,  so  that  the  end 
carrying  the  silk  cord  may  be  felt  in  the  pharynx.  The  silk  cord 
is  seized  either  in  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  through  the  mouth, 
or  else  through  an  incision  which  is  made  for  that  purpose  in  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus;  the  bougie  is 
then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  silk  thread  behind  it  in  the  oesophagus. 
A  conical  bougie  is  now  again  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  from 
below  through  the  opening  in  the  stomach;  this  bougie  should  be 
large  enough  to  become  tightly  engaged  in  the  stricture;  the  ends 
of  the  silk  string  arc  then  seized  and  it  is  drawn  back  and  forth 
several  times;  it  will  then  be  observed  that  the  bougie  can  be 
passed  farther  and  farther  into  the  stricture;  bougies  of  increasing 
caliber  are  used  in  this  manner  until  the  stricture  is  sufficiently 
relieved.  The  incision  of  the  stricture  which  is  made  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  silk  string  is  accomplished  with  but  little  hemorrliage. 
The  bougie  and  string  are  finally  withdrawn  and  a  rubber  tube 
which  is  permitted  to  remain  is  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  its  end 
projecting  through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  out  of  the 
abdominal  incision.  Besides  this  tube  which  reaches  up  into  the 
oesophagus,  a  second  one  may  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  and 
left  there  for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 

In  the  abdominal  incision  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
are  fixed  to  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  skin  with  several 
catgut  sutures  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach  then 
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united  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  interrupted  silk  sutures,  the  ends  of  the  sutures  being 
left  long  in  order  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  The  abdominal 
incision,  except  for  that  portion  to  which  the  stomach  has  been 
sutured,  should  be  closed  with  interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures. 


Fig.   101.— Pyloroplasty.    Horisontal  incision  into  the  pylorus. 

This  is  practically  a  gastrostomy,  and  through  the  opening  in 
the  stomach  the  effort  to  relieve  the  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
may  be  repeated  if  necessary  after  an  interval  of  several  days.  The 
gastric  fistula  that  remains  closes  spontaneously  or  may  be  closed 
by  a  secondary  plastic  operation. 


Pig.  102.>-PyIoropla8ty.    Horizontal  converted  into  a  vertical  incision 

and  sutures  placed. 


Pyloroplasty. — For  the  relief  of  cicatricial  stricture  of  the 
pylorus  causing  obstruction  to  the  emptying  of  the  stomach. 

Heinecke-Mikulicz  Method. — ^The  results  obtained  from  this 
operation  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  the  symp- 
toms of  pyloric  obstruction  return  after  a  brief  period  of  relief. 
The  operation  should  not  be  performed  in  cases  where  a  condition 
of  active  ulceration  exists.  Under  such  conditions  a  pylorectomy 
is  the  preferable  operation. 
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The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  its  pyloric  end  drawn  out  through  the  incision.  Pads  are  then 
properly  placed  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  during  the  rest  of 
the  operation. 

The  pylorus  is  incised  in  its  long  axis,  a  clean  cut  being  made 
through  all  its  coats;  this  incision  should  be  liberal,  from  4  to  6 
cm.  long,  reaching  crosswise  from  the  stomach  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  duodenum.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn  widely 
apart  by  tenacula  hooked  in  the  middle  of  each  edge,  and  in  this 
way  the  transverse  incision  becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one. 
In  this  position,  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  row  of  interrupted  Lem- 
bert  sutures  which  take  a  good,  deep,  and  broad  bite,  these  being 
reinforced  and  buried  by  a  second  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  which 
may  be  continuous.  All  the  sutures  are  of  silk.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  close  the  opening  accurately,  especially  in  the  middle  of 
each  edge, —  the  points  which  correspond  to  the  extremities  of  the 
original  incision.  The  result  is  a  marked  widening  of  the  pyloric 
orifice.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  according  to  any  of 
the  usual  methods. 

FiNXEY  Method. — Tlie  result  of  this  operation  is  a  gastro- 
duodenostomy.  For  benign  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  for  chronic 
ulcer,  etc. 

The  incision,  longitudinal,  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus.  It  commences 
near  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  is  carried  downward  for  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

After  the  a])domen  has  been  opened  the  pylorus  is  sought  for 
and  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  the  adjacent  organs  separated  or 
divided.  Tlie  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  should  l)e  freed  as  completely  as  possible.  Upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  this  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished 
will  depend  in  a  large  measure  tlie  success  of  the  o])eration  and 
the  facility  and  ra])idity  with  which  tlie  subsequent  steps  are 
executed.  At  times  the  pylorus  and  duodenum  will  be  found  to 
be  ai)parcntly  hopelessly  adherent,  but  after  a  little  patient  effort 
with  l)lunt  dissection  and  occasional  careful,  judicious  use  of  the 
scalpel  it  may  be  freed  with  comparative  ease.  The  method  of 
mobilizing  the  duodenum  described  by  Kocher  may  be  used  with 
excellent  effect.  See  mobilization  of  the  duodenum,  "Gastro-duo- 
denostomy,"  pa^ro  3?T. 

After  the  duodenum  and  pylorus  have  been  mobilized,  a  silk 
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The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  its  pyloric  end  drawn  out  through  the  incision.  Pads  are  then 
properly  placed  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  during  the  rest  of 
the  operation. 

The  pylorus  is  incised  in  its  long  axis,  a  clean  cut  being  made 
through  all  its  coats;  this  incision  should  be  liberal,  from  4  to  6 
cm.  long,  reaching  crosswise  from  the  stomach  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  duodenum.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn  widely 
apart  by  tenacula  hooked  in  the  middle  of  each  edge,  and  in  this 
way  the  transverse  incision  becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one. 
In  this  position,  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  row  of  interrupted  Lem- 
bert  sutures  which  take  a  good,  deep,  and  broad  bite,  these  being 
reinforced  and  buried  by  a  second  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  which 
may  be  continuous.  All  the  sutures  are  of  silk.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  close  the  opening  accurately,  especially  in  the  middle  of 
each  edge, —  the  points  which  correspond  to  the  extremities  of  the 
original  incision.  The  result  is  a  marked  widening  of  the  pyloric 
orifice.  Tlie  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  according  to  any  of 
the  usual  methods. 

FixxEY  Method. — The  result  of  this  operation  is  a  gastro- 
duodenostomy.  For  benign  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  for  chronic 
ulcer,  etc. 

The  incision,  longitudinal,  is  ])laced  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus.  It  commences 
near  the  cnsiform  cartilage  and  is  carried  downward  for  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  pylorus  is  sought  for 
and  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  the  adjacent  organs  separated  or 
divided.  The  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  should  be  freed  as  completely  as  possible.  Upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  this  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished 
will  depend  in  a  large  measure  the  success  of  the  o])eration  and 
the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  the  subsequent  steps  are 
executed.  At  times  the  pylorus  and  duodenum  will  be  found  to 
be  a))parcntly  hopelessly  adherent,  but  after  a  little  patient  effort 
with  blunt  dissection  and  occasional  careful,  judicious  use  of  the 
scalpel  it  may  be  freed  with  comparative  ease.  The  method  of 
mobilizing  the  duodenum  descril)ed  by  Kocher  may  be  used  with 
excellent  effect.  See  mobilization  of  the  duodenum,  "Gastro-duo- 
denostomy,"  page  ^"27. 

After  the  duodenum  and  pylorus  have  been  mobilized,  a  silk 
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The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  its  pyloric  end  drawn  out  through  the  incision.  Pads  are  then 
properly  placed  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  during  the  rest  of 
the  operation. 

The  pylorus  is  incised  in  its  long  axis,  a  clean  cut  being  made 
through  all  its  coats;  this  incision  should  be  liberal,  from  4  to  6 
cm.  long,  reaching  crosswise  from  the  stomach  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  duodenum.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn  widely 
apart  by  tenacula  hooked  in  the  middle  of  each  edge,  and  in  this 
way  the  transverse  incision  becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one. 
In  this  position,  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  row  of  interrupted  Lem- 
bert  sutures  which  take  a  good,  deep,  and  broad  bite,  these  being 
reinforced  and  buried  by  a  second  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  which 
may  be  continuous.  All  the  sutures  are  of  silk.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  close  the  opening  accurately,  especially  in  the  middle  of 
each  edge, —  the  points  which  correspond  to  the  extremities  of  the 
original  incision.  The  result  is  a  marked  widening  of  the  pyloric 
orifice.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  according  to  any  of 
the  usual  methods. 

FiNXEY  Method. — ^Tlie  result  of  this  operation  is  a  gastro- 
duodenostomy.  For  benign  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  for  chronic 
ulcer,  etc. 

The  incision,  longitudinal,  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus.  It  commences 
near  the  cnsiform  cartilage  and  is  carried  downward  for  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

After  the  a])domen  has  been  opened  the  pylorus  is  sought  for 
and  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  the  adjacent  organs  separated  or 
divided.  The  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  should  be  freed  as  completely  as  possible.  Upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  this  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished 
will  depend  in  a  large  measure  the  success  of  the  o))eration  and 
the  facility  and  rapidity  with  wliich  the  subsequent  steps  are 
executed.  At  times  the  pylorus  and  duodenum  will  be  found  to 
be  apparently  hoj)elessly  adherent,  but  after  a  little  patient  effort 
with  blunt  dissection  and  occasional  careful,  judicious  use  of  the 
scalpel  it  may  be  freed  with  comparative  ease.  The  method  of 
mobilizing  the  duodenum  described  l)y  Kocher  may  be  used  with 
excellent  effect.  See  mobilization  of  the  duodenum,  "Gastro-duo- 
denostomy,"  page  327. 

After  the  duodenum  and  pylorus  have  been  mobilized,  a  silk 
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The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  its  pyloric  end  drawn  out  through  the  incision.  Pads  are  then 
properly  placed  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  during  the  rest  of 
the  operation. 

The  pylorus  is  incised  in  its  long  axis,  a  clean  cut  being  made 
through  all  its  coats;  this  incision  should  be  liberal,  from  4  to  6 
cm.  long,  reaching  crosswise  from  the  stomach  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  duodenum.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn  widely 
apart  by  tenacula  hooked  in  the  middle  of  each  edge,  and  in  this 
way  the  transverse  incision  becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one. 
In  this  position,  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  row  of  interrupted  Lem- 
bert  sutures  which  take  a  good,  deep,  and  broad  bite,  these  being 
reinforced  and  buried  by  a  second  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  which 
may  be  continuous.  All  the  sutures  are  of  silk.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  close  the  opening  accurately,  especially  in  the  middle  of 
each  edge, —  the  points  which  correspond  to  the  extremities  of  the 
original  incision.  The  result  is  a  marked  widening  of  the  pyloric 
orifice.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  according  to  any  of 
the  usual  methods. 

FixNEY  Method. — ^The  result  of  this  operation  is  a  gastro- 
duodenostomy.  For  benign  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  for  chronic 
ulcer,  etc. 

The  incision,  longitudinal,  is  placed  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus.  It  commences 
near  the  cnsiform  cartilage  and  is  carried  downward  for  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  pylorus  is  sought  for 
and  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  the  adjacent  organs  separated  or 
divided.  The  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  sliould  be  freed  as  completely  as  possible.  Upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  this  step  of  the  operation  is  accomplished 
will  depend  in  a  large  measure  the  success  of  the  operation  and 
the  facility  and  ra])idity  with  which  the  subsequent  steps  are 
executed.  At  times  the  pylorus  and  duodenum  will  be  found  to 
1)0  apparently  hopelessly  adherent,  but  after  a  little  patient  effort 
with  blunt  dissection  and  occasional  careful,  judicious  use  of  the 
scalpel  it  may  be  freed  with  comparative  ease.  The  method  of 
mobilizing  the  duodenum  described  by  Kocher  may  be  used  with 
excellent  effect.  See  mobilization  of  the  duodenum,  "Gastro-duo- 
denostomy,"  page  32T. 

After  the  duodenum  and  pylorus  have  been  mobilized,  a  silk 
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suture  which  is  to  serve  as  a  tractor  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pylorus,  and  with  this  the  pylorus  is  drawn  upward.  A  second 
tractor  suture  is  inserted  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  near 
the  greater  curvature  and  a  third  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  duo- 
denum. The  second  and  third  tractors  should  be  placed  at  points 
equidistant — about  12  cm. — from  the  tractor  that  has  been  applied 
to  the  pylorus.  These  sutures  are  temporary  and  should  be  of  silk 
and  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  walls  of  the  organs  but  should 
not  penetrate  through  their  entire  thickness.  The  second  and 
third  serve  to  indicate  the  lower  ends  of  the  incisions  that  are  to 
be  made  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  respectively  and  should  be 
placed  as  low  as  possible  in  order  that  the  new  pyloric  opening 
may  be  sufficiently  large.  While  the  upper,  pyloric,  tractor  is  drawn 
upward,  the  lower,  gastric  and  duodenal,  tractors  are  pulled  down- 
ward so  as  to  make  the  stomach  and  duodenal  surfaces  taut  and 
bring  them  into  apposition  in  order  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the 
line  of  suture  that  is  to  join  them  together.  The  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  stomach,  along  its 
greater  curvature,  are  united  from  above  downward  as  far  as  the 
lower,  gastric  and  duodenal,  tractors  with  a  continuous  non-pene- 
trating Lembert  suture  of  silk.  After  this  row  of  sutures  has  been 
applied,  a  second  row  of  sutures,  mattress  variety,  is  introduced 
along  a  line  anterior  to  the  first  row  of  sutures.  Ample  space 
should  be  left  between  the  first,  posterior,  row  of  sutures  and  this 
second,  anterior,  row  of  mattress  sutures  in  order  to  permit  of 
making  the  incisions  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  between  them. 
The  anterior  mattress  sutures  should  take  a  good  bite  in  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  but  they  should 
not  penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  organs. 

The  anterior  row  of  mattress  sutures  are  not  tied  but  are  left 
long  and  loose,  their  ends  caught  with  artery  forceps  and  their 
loops  drawn  upward  and  downward  with  blunt  hooks.  While  the 
mattress  sutures  are  thus  held  out  of  the  way  the  incision  into  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  made.  The  incision  is  horseshoe-shaped. 
The  gastric  arm  of  the  incision  is  made  in  the  stomach  wall  com- 
mencing just  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  line  of  suture;  it  is 
carried  up  to  and  through  the  pylorus  and  around  into  the  attached 
portion  of  the  duodenum  to  a  point  opposite  where  it  commenced 
in  the  stomach.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  then  controlled;  for  this  purpose  clamps 
may  be  applied  temporarily;    but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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employ  any  ligatures  because  the  bleeding  usually  ceases  when  the 
edges  of  the  incisions  are  sutured  together.  It  is  desirable  to  resect 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  present  upon  either  side 
of  the  incision  in  order  to  limit  subsequent  contraction.  The 
redundant  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  trimmed  away 
so  as  to  make  the  opening  of  the  new  pylorus  as  large  and  free 
as  possible. 

The  contiguous  edges  of  the  horseshoe  opening  for  the  pos- 
terior part  of  their  extent  are  united  to  each  other  with  a  con- 
tinuous, through-and-through  suture  of  catgut.  The  anterior  row 
of  mattress  sutures  are  then  drawn  tight  and  tied  and  the  operation 
is  thus  complete.  Several  additional  Lembert  sutures  of  silk  may 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  line  of  mattress  sutures,  burying  them, 
so  as  to  secure  the  parts  still  more  firmly;  this  is,  however,  probably 
unnecessary. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  either  layer  by  layer  or 
else  with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  that 
penetrate  all  the  layers  of  the  abdomen,  special  care  being  taken 
to  include  the  peritoneum  in  each  stitch. 

With  Clamps. — According  to  the  method  of  Gould,  the  Finney 
operation  may  be  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  in 
"Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp  Method."  A  fold  of  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  a  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  are  secured  with 
the  holding  forceps,  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing.  The 
folds  grasped  with  the  forceps  are  about  four  inches  in  length. 
The  blades  of  the  forceps  are  placed  side  l)y  side,  and  the  folds  of 
stomach  and  duodenum  united  with  a  non-penetrating  continuous 
suture  of  silk  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  gastro- 
jejunostomy. The  needle  still  carrying  the  thread  is  then  laid 
aside  until  needed  later  to  complete  the  operation.  The  folds  of 
stomach  and  duodenum  are  incised  and  the  corresponding  edges 
of  the  openings  joined  to  each  other  with  a  continuous,  through- 
and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  The  clamps  are  removed 
and  the  needle  carrying  the  silk  thread  with  which  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  were  originally  joined  is  again  taken  in  hand  and 
the  operation  completed  by  applying  the  anterior  half  of  the  non- 
penetrating stitch  which  joins  the  stomach  and  duodenum  together. 

Oastrostomy. — The  formation  of  a  permanent  gastric  fistula  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  in  cases  of  simple  or  malignant  stricture  of 
the  oesophagus.  The  fistula  should  permit  the  introduction  of  nutri- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  escape  of  stomach  contents. 
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Method  of  Ssabaxajew  and  Franck. — A  very  satisfactory 
operation.  The  incision  is  placed  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of 
the  ribs  and  should  be  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  commencing 
above  to  the  side  of  ensif orm  process.  The  upper  end  of  the  incision 
is  opposite  the  tip  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib.  The  incision  is 
continued  down  through  the  muscles  and  parietal  peritoneum.  The 
margins  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis  are  fixed  to  the 
edges  of  the  muscles  in  the  abdominal  incision  with  one  or  two  catgut 
stitches  on  either  side,  near  the  middle.  The  anterior  wall  of  the 
stomach,  near  the  fundus,  is  seized  with  two  fingers,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  wound  in  a  cone-shaped  process  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
long  and  a  silk  sling  suture  passed  through  its  apex  to  serve  as  a 
tractor.  The  base  of  this  process  of  the  stomach  wall  is  fixed  all 
aroimd  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  with  a  continuous 
chromic  catgut  suture.  This  suture  includes  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  and 
transversalis  fascia  and  deep  muscular  layer  in  the  abdominal  incision. 
They  do  not  pass  through  the  skin  nor  should  they  pass  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall.  After  this  step  of  the  operation 
has  been  completed  a  second  short  incision  about  three-fourths  inch 
long  is  made  through  the  integument,  one  and  one-half  inches  above 
and  parallel  with  the  first  incision  and  well  above  the  free  border  of 
the  ribs.  The  bridge  of  integument  that  intervenes  between  this  and 
the  first  incision  is  raised  bluntly  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  and, 
using  the  silk  sling  as  a  tractor  the  apex  of  the  cone-shaped  process  of 
the  stomach  wall  is  drawn  througli  into  the  second  small  incision,  where 
it  is  fixed  with  four  to  six  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutures.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  corresponding  to  the  first  incision  are  approximated 
with  several  interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures.  The  conical  process 
of  the  stomach  wall  is  thus  buried  underneath  the  bridge  of  tissue 
between  the  two  incisions.  After  the  apex  of  the  cone-shaped  process 
of  the  stomach  has  been  sutured  to  the  second  small  incision,  it  may 
be  opened  and  a  tube  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  A 
fistulous  tract  about  two  inches  long  which  is  bent  around  the  free 
border  of  the  ribs  and  leads  into  the  stomach  is  the  result. 

^VITZEL^s  M?:thod  is  a  most  satisfactory  operation.  An  incision 
is  made  below  and  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  The 
incision  commences  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  tip  of 
the  costal  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  and  is  carried  obliquely  downward 
and  outward  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  integument 
and  aponeurosis  are  divided.     The  fleshy  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique 
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are  exposed  and  the  fibers  R'i)aratcd  bluntly  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife;  tlie  fleshy  Jibere  of  the  trunsversalis  arc  exposed  and  split  in  the 
same  manner  in  a  transverse  direction  corresponding  to  their  course. 
Thus  no  muscle  fibers  arc  cut.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are  drawn 
apart  with  blunt  retractors  and  the  fascia  transversalis  and  peritoneiun 
incised.  The  peritoneal  layer  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forcepe 
and  carefully  incised  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  seized  and 
drawn  out  through  the  incision. 


FiB.     lOa  B.-a««troatonir     (Wtt- 

.-el).     Sutures   that   Infold    tbe   tube 

rel).     The  OrM  row  of  ■uturrs  bare 

m    tbe    wall    or    the    Btom»b    bave 

been  tied  and  the  tube  thus  burled 

bWQ    Introduced.      The    end    of    tbe 

between   the   lolds   q(   the   >tamacb 

tube      projMW     Into      tbe     stomach 

wall    which     have    been    raHed    up 

about    It.      A    second    row    of    con- 

wall  ol  the  ■(omach. 

tlDuous  sutures  have  been  applied. 

and  the  otber  below  tbe  point  where 

tbe  end  ot  tbe  tube  emerges. 

A  No.  25  P.  soft  rubber  catheter  is  placed  ujKin  the  surface  of 
the  stomach  so  that  it  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  toward  the 
right,  and  in  this  position  it  is  fixed  with  four  or  five  interrupted 
chromic  catgiit  sutures  which  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  stomach  on  either 
side  of  the  catheter,  each  taking  a  good,  broad  bite,  bnt  not  penetrating 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  In  this  way 
the  stomach  wall  is  raised  in  a  fold,  or  plait,  upon  each  side  of  the 
tube  so  that  when  the  aiitiires  are  tied  the  two  folds  meet  and  com- 
pletely hurt'  the  tube.  Corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  catheter  a  ■ 
very  small  opening  is  made  in  the  stomach  wall  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  and  through  this  the  end  of  the  catheter  is  pushed  so  that  about 
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three  inches  of  its  length  is  within  the  stomach.  The  opening  in  the 
stomach  should  be  so  small  that  the  tube  will  be  a  tight  fit.  The  end 
of  the  tube  is  secured  near  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  stomach  with 
a  single  fine  chromic  catgut  stitch  so  that  the  tube  cannot  become 
displaced.  The  free  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  ligature  or  forceps 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  stomach  contents.  The  four  or  five  sutures 
which  have  been  introduced  across  the  tube  into  the  stomach  wall  are 
tied  and  thus  the  tube  is  imbedded  between  the  two  folds  of  the 
stomach  wall  wliioli  form  a  canal  about  the  tube.  An  additional  line  of 
suture  is  introduced  to  secure  tlie  accurate  coaptation  of  the  two  folds 
of  the  stomach  wall  over  the  tube  and  at  the  point  where  the  end  of 
the  tube  penetrates  the  stomach  the  sutures  are  extended  a  sufficient 
distance  beyond  to  insure  against  leakage  from  the  stomach  around 
the  tube.  Tliis  line  of  suture  is  continuous,  non-penetrating,  of  fine 
catgut.  That  part  of  the  stomach  wall  which  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  end  of  the  catlieter  as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  formed  by  the 
folding  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is  secured  with  two  non-penetrating 
sutures  of  chromic  catgut.  These  sutures  are  used  to  fix  the  stomach 
to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  in  the 
abdominal  incision.  Each  of  these  sutures  takes  several  good,  broad 
bites  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  ])ut  should  not  pass  through  its 
entire  thickness.  One  of  the  sutures  is  placed  above  the  point  where 
the  tube  emerges  and  the  other  below.  They  serve  to  suspend  that  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  tube, 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  where  the  tube  emerges. 
The  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  are  sewed 
together  with  several  sutures  of  j)lain  catgut.  These  are  introduced 
before  the  suspension  siitures  are  tied.  The  edges  of  the  split  muscles 
return  into  close  n|>pro.\imation.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are 
united  with  a  chromic  catgut  suture  and  finally  the  skin  with  several 
sutures  of  silk-worm  gut. 

Kader  ^lETnoi). — An  excellent  procedure.  The  incision  is  made 
about  one  inch  l)elow  and  parallel  with  the  left  free  border  of  the 
ribs,  about  three  inches  long,  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  opposite 
the  tip  of  the  eighth  costal  cartilage.  Instead  of  cutting  the  mus- 
cular layers,  the  operator  may  penetrate  bluntly,  separating  between 
their  fibers.  The  transversalis  fascia  and  parietal  peritoneum  are 
incised  in  an  oblique  direction,  along  the  same  line  as  the  integument. 
Some  operators  prefer  the  vertical  incision.  This  is  made  over  the 
middle  of  the  left  rectus,  commencing  above  about  one  inch  below  the 
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free  border  of  the  costal  cartilage  and  is  carried  downward  for  about 
three  inches. 

A  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  seized  with  the 
fingers  and  brought  out  through  the  abdominal  incision.  Pads  are 
placed  to  protect  the  parts  and  a  very  small  opening  is  made  in  this 
part  of  the  stomach  with  the  knife.  A  soft-rubber  catheter  about  as 
big  around  as  a  lead-pencil  is  introduced  through  this  incision,  into  the 
stomach  for  about  two  inches  and  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  with 
a  single  catgut  suture. 

Four  sutures  are  then  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  two 
above  tlie  catheter  and  two  below.  These  sutures  are  of  chromic  catgut, 
of  the  non-penetrating,  Lembert  variety.  They  are  placed  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  apart  and  take  a  good  broad  bite  penetrating  through 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  When  these  sutures  are  tied  they  serve 
to  raise  the  wall  of  the  stomach  up  around  the  catheter  in  the  shape 
of  two  folds  which  have  the  effect  of  infolding  the  catheter  into  the 
lumen  of  the  stomach  for  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch.  A  second 
tier  of  four  sutures  is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  picking  up  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  first  row  upon  each 
side,  burying  these  and  at  the  same  time  still  further  infolding  the 
catheter  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  A  third  tier  of  sutures  may 
be  employed  !)ut  these  are  usually  unnecessary. 

The  stomach,  the  portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  catheter 
as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  formed  by  the  infolded  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomach,  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  transversal  is  fascia  in  the  abdominal  incision  with  two  suspension 
sutures,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  point  where  the  tube 
emerges.  These  sutures  are  of  chromic  catgut  and  do  not  penetrate 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  only. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  exce]>t  for  the  small  space 
through  which  the  catheter  emerges  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  preceding  operation. 

Gastrorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  for  perfora- 
tion due  to  ulcer  or  stab  or  gunshot  wounds.  The  surgeon  should 
remember  in  connection  with  stab  and  gunshot  wounds  that  the 
pancreas  from  its  position  is  especially  liable  to  be  injured  also. 

Ulcer  more  commonly  affects  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach 
than  the  anterior  wall.  Perforation  due  to  ulcer,  however,  is  more 
frequently  met  with  on  the  anterior  wall.  There  may  be  more  than 
one   perforation.     The   stomach   should   not   be   washed    out   before 
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operating  if  perforation  is  suspected.  An  incision  is  made  in  the 
middle  line  through  the  linea  alha  from  a  point  just  below  the  ensi- 
form  process  to  the  umbilicus  and  the  stomach  exposed. 

The  entire  stomach  should  be  carefully  explored,  first  the  ante- 
rior wall  and  then  the  posterior.  In  order  to  explore  the  posterior 
wall  an  opening  may  be  torn,  not  cut,  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament  or 
preferably  in  some  cases  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Through  the 
opening  thus  made  access  may  be  had  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach. 

If  the  wound  in  the  stomach  is  small,  it  may  be  closed  with  a 
non-penetrating  purse-string  suture  or  with  a  single  row  of  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk.  These  sutures  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of 
the  stomach,  and  should  include  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only; 
they  do  not  pierce  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or 
enter  the  mucous  membrane  layer.  It  is  well  to  reinforce  the  first 
row  of  Lembert  sutures  with  a  second  row.  If  the  woimd  in  the 
stomach  is  large,  for  example,  after  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  for  ulcer,  etc.,  the  opening  may  be  closed  with  a  con- 
tinuous, through-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and  then  in 
addition  to  this  a  row  of  continuous  Lembert  sutures  of  silk  are 
applied.  These  bury  the  through-and-through  catgut  stitch  and  bring 
the  serous  edges  into  accurate  apposition. 

If  there  is  difficulty  in  closing  the  perforation  by  suture,  owing 
to  dense  adhesions,  etc.,  it  might  be  plugged  up  by  applying  a  piece 
of  omentum  or  a  coil  of  intestine  against  it  and  fixing  it  by  suture 
to  the  stomach. 

If  the  peritoneum  has  become  soiled  by  escaping  stomach  contents, 
it  is  well  to  thoroughly  flush  out  the  abdominal  cavity  with  salt  solu- 
tion after  the  opening  in  the  stomach  has  been  closed. 

Cktstroplasty. — The  steps  of  this  operation  are  quite  analogous  to 
those  described  in  the  pyloroplasty  of  Heinecke  and  Mikulicz.  For 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  due  to  cicatrization,  etc., 
dependent  upon  chronic  ulcer. 

The  stomach  should  be  emptied  before  the  operation  is  commenced, 
after  the  patient  has  been  anajsthetized,  with  the  stomach  tube.  The 
stomach  is  reached  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  commencing 
just  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  reaching  down  to  the  umbilicus. 

A  transverse  incision  is  made  in  the  constricted  part  of  the 
stomach,  penetrating  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach 
wall  and  reaching  from  one  pouch  into  the  other.  Bleeding  points 
are  clamped  and  ligated  with   catgut.     The   edges  of  the  incision 
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are  then  drawn  apart  with  two  tenacula  which  are  hooked  in  the  edges 
of  the  incision,  ahout  the  middle,  so  that  the  transverse  incision 
becomes  converted  into  a  vertical  one.  The  edges  of  the  incision  while 
they  are  held  thus  are  sutured  together:  first  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  interrupted,  through-and-through  stitches  of  chromic  catgut 
which  close  the  opening,  and  then  with  one  or  two  rows  of  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk.  The  latter  may  be  interrupted  or  continuous  and 
should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  stomach  wall. 

This  operation  is  probably  not  so  satisfactory  where  chronic 
ulcer  exists  as  the  operation  of  gastro-gastrostomy  combined  with 
gastro-jejunostomy  as  described  in  the  next  paragraphs. 

Oastro-gastrostomy. — The  establishment  of  an  artificial  commu- 
nication between  parts  of  the  stomach.  The  operation  is  done  for 
the  relief  of  symptoms  due  to  hour-glass  contraction,  the  result 
of  cicatrization,  etc.,  of  ulcer  affecting  the  body  of  the  stomach. 
In  exaggerated  cases  the  stomach  may  be  found  separated  into  two 
distinct  pouches  communicating  with  one  another  through  an  open- 
ing so  constricted  as  barely  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger.  The 
object  of  the  operation  is  to  provide  a  liberal  opening  between  both 
pouches  which  will  readily  permit  the  discharge  of  the  stomach 
contents  from  the  proximal  into  the  distal  pouch  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  passage  of  the  foodstuffs  over  the  ulcerated  area. 
Under  these  favorable  conditions  ulcers   will   often  heal   rapidly. 

The  stomach  (proximal  pouch)  should  be  emptied  with  the 
stomach  tube  immediately  before  operating  and  after  the  patient 
has  been  anaesthetized  or,  if  this  has  not  been  done,  then,  when 
the  stomach  is  exposed,  the  contents  may  be  expressed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line  commencing  about  one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
process  and  reaching  downward  to  the  umbilicus;  it  can  be  still 
further  lengthened  if  necessary. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  stomach  is  sought.  It 
may  be  found  separated  into  two  pouches  of  nearly  equal  size  or 
the  upper,  cardiac  pouch  may  be  quite  small  and  concealed  above, 
underneath  the  ribs.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  adhe- 
sions. The  stomach  may  be  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  and  the  breaking  down  of  these  adhesions  may  show  a  perfora- 
tion leading  into  the  stomach;  this  may  be  closed  by  infolding  all 
of  the  ulcerated  area  and  the  application  of  one  or  two  rows  of 
Lembert  sutures.  The  operator  should  not  be  precipitate  in  break- 
ing down  adhesions  between  the  stomach  and  the  adjacent  organs. 
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especially  the  pancreas  and  liver;  it  is  well  in  most  cases  not  to 
disturb  these  adhesions^  as  at  times  they  serve  to  close  up  an 
opening  into  the  stomach,  the  result  of  deep  ulceration. 

The  two  pouches  of  stomach  are  drawn  into  the  abdominal 
incision  or,  if  possible,  outside  upon  the  abdomen  and  after  pads 


Fig.  109 — Gastro-gastrostomy.  The  two  stomach  pouches  have  been 
Joined  together  with  a  row  of  continuous  Lembert  sutures  and  each  has 
been  incised. 


have  been  properly  arranged  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  the 
anastomosis  is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  gastro- 
jejunostomy. The  two  pouches  are  joined  together,  side  by  side, 
with  a  contmuous,  non-penetrating  silk  suture  carried  in  a  straight 
cambric  needle.  The  parts  should  be  united  thus,  in  a  straight 
line,  for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  if  possible. 
This  line  of  suture  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous 
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ring."  An  incision  is  then  made  into  each  pouch  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  inches  long,  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter  inch 
distant  from  the  line  of  suture  that  has  been  applied.  These 
incisions  should  be  shorter  than  the  line  of  suture.  The  contiguous 
margins  of  the  two  openings  are  then  united  to  each  other,  all 
around,  with  a  continuous  penetrating  suture  of  catgut.  After  this 
line  of  suture  has  been  completed,  the  edges  of  the  openings  having 
been  joined  to  each  other  all  around,  the  needle,  carrying  the  thread 
of  the  first  non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  and  which  was  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  the  anterior  half 
of  the  non-penetrating  suture — "outside  serous  ring*' — is  applied* 
This  serves  to  bury  the  penetrating  catgut  sutures  that  unite  the 
edges  of  the  openings  in  both  pouches  and  thus  completes  the 
anastomosis.  The  parts  are  wiped  clean  with  a  pad  wet  with  hot 
saline  solution  and  returned  into  the  abdomen.  One  should  care- 
fully investigate  the  condition  of  the  pylorus,  and  if  any  constric- 
tion is  discovered  a  gastro-jejunostomy  should  be  performed,  in 
addition  to  the  gastro-gastrostomy,  the  junction  being  made  between 
the  distal,  pyloric,  pouch  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum.  The 
abdominal  incision  is  closed  layer  by  layer. 

For  the  relief  of  hour-glass  contraction  where  the  presence 
of  adhesions  precludes  the  performance  of  a  gastro-gastrostomy, 
a  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be  made  between  the  proximal,  cardiac, 
pouch,  and  the  intestine.  The  operator  must  be  certain  to  secure 
this  part  of  the  stomach ;  it  may  be  the  smaller  of  the  two  pouches 
and  concealed  beneath  the  ribs. 

Tliis  operation  may  be  done  with  the  clamps  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  "Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp  Method.*' 

Gastrectomy. — P^xcision  of  the  stomach,  may  be  partial  or  com*- 
plete.     The  partial  may  be  either  atypical  or  cylindrical. 

Partial  Atypical  Gastrectomy. — Excision  of  a  limited  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  without  interruption  of  the  continuity 
of  the  organ;  for  non-malignant  ulcer  (see  also  gastrotomy  for 
bleeding  ulcer).  The  operation  is  indicated  in  those  cases  where 
the  ulcerated  area  is  limited  and  accessible. 

The  stomach  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba. 
Adhesions  that  are  encountered  are  gently  broken  down  with  the 
fingers  and  the  diseased  portion  brought  into  view  and*  excised.  A 
diseased  area  of  the  ])osterior  wall  may  be  excised  from  within  the 
stomach,  working  through  an  o})ening  made  in  its  anterior  wall,  or 
else  this  portion  of  the  stomach  may  be  made  accessible  by  tearing 
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through  the  gastro-colic  ligament  or  through  the  transverse  meso- 
colon as  described  in  the  operation  of  "Posterior  Gastro-jejunos- 
tomy."  The  opening  that  remains  in  the  stomach  after  the  ulcer- 
ated area  has  been  excised  is  closed  with  a  through-and-through 
suture  of  chromic  catgut,  which  is,  in  turn,  reinforced  and  buried 
by  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  silk.  The  through-and-through 
suture  controls  the  bleeding  from  the  edges  of  the  stomach  wound. 
Spurting  vessels  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  with  catgut.  Mitchell 
has  suggested  that  simple  infolding  of  the  diseased  area  without 
excision  would  answer  very  well  in  many  of  these  cases. 

This  plan  of  excision  of  the  ulcer  can  only  be  applied  to  those 
cases  where  the  diseased  portion  of  the  stomach  can  be  made 
accessible.  It  would  be  rather  more  difficult  to  follow  this  method 
of  treatment  if  the  ulcer  involved  the  posterior  wall  or  in  cases 
of  deep  ulceration  with  firm  adhesions  between  the  stomach  and 
adjacent  organs, — liver,  pancreas,  etc.  Under  these  conditions  the 
operator  might  wisely  content  himself  with  a  gastro-jejunostomy. 
It  would  probably  be  advisable  in  all  these  cases  to  establish  a 
gastro-jejunostomy  in  addition  to  excising  the  ulcerated  area,  etc., 
because  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  is  associated  with  the  condition  of 
chronic  ulcer  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

Partial  Cylindrical  Gkkstrectoiny. — Resection  of  an  entire  seg- 
ment of  the  stomach.  May  be  of  the  pyloric  portion  only,  pylo- 
rectomy;  or  the  pylorus  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the 
stomach  may  be  resected,  the  partial  gastrectomy  of  Hartmann, 
Mayo,  and  Moynihan. 

Pylorectomy. — Resection  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 
This  operation  has,  until  recently,  been  the  routine  one  practiced 
for  operable  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus;  but  in  the 
light  of  recent  experience  the  more  extensive  operations  of  Hart- 
mann and  of  Mayo  are  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  stomach  even  if  the  condition  is  apparently  still  con- 
fined to  the  pylorus.  The  operation  of  pylorectomy  is  indicated 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  non-malignant  ulceration  limited  to  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  and  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large,  extending  from  the  ensiform  process  down  to  the 
umbilicus  or  beyond  this  point  if  necessary.  The  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach  is  drawn  into  the  wound  and  well  surrounded  with 
gauze  pads  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  held  up  out  of  the  way  by  an 
assistant. 
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Billroth's  First  Method. — The  first  aleji  in  the  operation  is  to  ] 
secure  and  ligate  the  veeeels  that  course  along  the  upper  and  lower  1 
borders  of  the  stomach.  Correspouding  to  the  upper  border,  near  I 
the  pyloric  end   is   the  pyloric   artery,  a  branch  of   the  hepatiej  I 


Vif.  no.— PjlorMtomy.    Anlerior  mlgi' 
ind  srrattT  ompnti  arp  ■faown.    Tb(-  Inse 

■eclloni.    Tbe  doltrd  rines  Indicate  tta?  Lit 
ud  omcDU.     ItnleBd  or  betas  applied   a 


*  the  gastric.     Correspond*  i 


I  toward  the  cardiac  end  of  the  Ktmuach  i 

I  ing  to  the  lower  Imrder  we  hnve  the  gasfro-epiploica  dextra  coming  I 

■  from   the   right,  nnd    Iho  gaslni-epiploica   sinistra    fnini    the   left.  I 

I  These  vessels  should  he  ligaturorl  with  plain  catgut.    TJie  next  step  | 

t  of  the  operation  ronsists  in  the  detachnicnt  of  tJie  pylorus  {dis-  I 
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cased  part  to  be  excised)  from  the  greater  omentum  below  and 
from  the  lesser  omentum  above.  With  a  blunt-pointed  ligature 
carrier,  armed  with  catgut,  the  greater  and  lesser  omenta,  corre- 
sponding to  the  diseased  pylorus,  are  transHxed  and  tied  oft  in 
sections.  Each  ligature  should  include  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  of  the  omentum,  and  eliould  be  applied  double  so  that 
when  the  operator  divides  each  eegmeiit  of  the  ligated  omentum, 


JudkateB  the  portion  ot  Ibe 


he  may  do  so  between  the  ligatures.  I'snally  two  or  three  ligatures 
will  suifice  for  the  lesser  omentum,  gastro-hepatic  ligament,  and 
three  or  four  for  the  greater  omentum,  gaatro-colic  ligament.  One 
should  be  mindful  of  the  location  of  the  common  bile-duct  and  the 
portal  vein  in  the  free  right  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum.  After 
the  pylorus  hns  been  thus  separated,  cut  away,  from  its  omental 
attachment  above  and  below  the  hand  is  passed  over  the  lesser 
curvature  into  (he  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  and  down  behind  the 
stomach  to  thoroughly  separate  it  posteriorly.  The  detached  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  after  it  has  been  thne  separated,  may  he 
drawn  pretty  well  out  through  the  abdominal  incision,  so  that  the 
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subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  may  be  executed  with  more  ease. 
Before  excising  the  diseased  portion  of  the  stomach  clamps 
are  applied  about  the  duodenum  and  about  the  stomach.  Two  pair 
of  short,  narrow-bladed  clamps  are  applied  to  the  duodenum.  Of 
the  two  clamps  the  one  nearer  the  pylorus  is  a  crushing  clamp,  the 
other  which  is  placed  further  along  on  the  duodenum,  about  one 
inch  distant  from  the  first  clamp,  is  an  elastic-bladed  rubber- 
^  sheathed  holding  clamp.  Two  long-bladed  clamps  are  applied 
across  the  stomaA,  one  inch  or  more  distant  from  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  stomach.  These  two  clamps  are  applied  parallel 
to  each  other  and  about  one  inch  apart,  so  as  to  leave  ample  space 
between  them  for  dividing  the  stomach.  Of  these  two  clamps  the 
one  nearer  the  pylorus  (diseased  portion)  is  a  crushing  clamp,  the 
other  an  elastic-bladed  holding  clamp — the  blades  sheathed  with 
rubber  tubing.  The  stomach  is  divided  between  the  two  clamps,  cut- 
ting rather  close  to  the  crushing  clamp  with  the  scissors.  The  stump 
of  the  pylorus  (diseased  portion)  enveloped  in  a  compress  is  turned 
over  toward  the  right  side,  the  crushing  clamp  which  is  still  applied 
preventing  any  leakage.  Hemorrhage  from  the  cut  end  of  the 
stomach  is  controlled  by  the  holding  clamp.  Any  spurting  points 
are  caught  with  artery  clamps  and  ligatured;  oozing  and  venous 
hemorrhage  cease  when  the  c\\t  end  of  tlie  stomach  has  been  closed 
by  suture.  The  cut  end  of  tlie  stomach,  exfe])t  for  the  lower  part 
which  is  left  open  to  receive  the  end  of  the  duodenum,  is  closed 
with  a  continuous  through-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut. 
This  suture  unites  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach  that  protrude 
between  the  blades  of  the  holding  clamp.  The  suture  is  commenced 
above,  working  downward  toward  the  greater  curvature.  It  is 
applied  with  a  straight  needle  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invert 
the  edges  of  the  stomach.  Each  stitch  is  drawn  fairly  tight.  The 
lower  part  of  tlie  opening  in  the  stomach  is  left  unclosed  for  a 
length  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  implantation,  later,  of  the  end  of 
the  duodenum.  A  second  line  of  suture,  a  continuous  non-pene- 
trating Lembcrt  suture  of  silk  is  introduced.  This  suture  inverts 
and  buries  the  first  line  of  suture,  the  through-and-through  catgut 
suture.  The  end  of  the  stomach  is  wrapped  in  a  compress  and 
temporarily  laid  aside,  and  the  attention  of  the  operator  is  directed 
to  the  duodenum. 

The  duodenum  is  divided  between  the  two  clamps,  ratlicr  close  to 
the  crushing  clamp  and  the  resection  of  the  pylorus  is  thus  accom- 
plished.    The  end  of  the  duodenum  that  protrudes  between  the  blades 
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of  the  rubber-sheathed  holding  clamp  is  wiped  clean  with  a  gauze 
compress. 

After  the  protecting  gauze  pads  have  been  renewed  the  end  of  the 
duodenum  is  sutured  into  the  opening  that  has  been  left  in  the  stomach. 


Fig.  112.— Restoration  of  the  Qastro-intestlnal  Canal,  Billroth's  First 
Method.  The  posterior  half  of  the  non-penetrating,  "outside  serous  ring" 
suture  has  been  applied. 


The  end  of  the  duodenum  is  joined  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the 
stomach  with  a  continuous  non-penetrating  suture  of  silk.  This  suture 
catches  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  a])out  one-quarter  inch  beyond  its 
cut  edge  and  joins  it  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach  about  one-quarter  inch 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  opening.  This  suture  is  applied  only  half 
way  around   (the  posterior  half)   and  then  the  needle  is  laid  aside 
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until  required  later  to  complete  this  outside  ring  of  suture.  With  a 
through-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut  the  edge  of  the  duo- 
denum is  accurately  sewed  all  around  to  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the 
stomach.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  completed  the  needle 
carrying  the  silk  thread  with  which  the  posterior  half  of  the  outside, 
non-penetrating  suture  was  applied  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  the 
operation  completed  by  introducing  the  anterior  half  of  the  non- 
penetrating suture.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  in  making  the 
anastomosis  of  the  end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  stomach  to  accurately 
secure  the  point  where  the  perpendicular  line  of  suture,  that  which 
closes  the  end  of  the  stomacli,  meets  the  circular  suture  that  joins  the 
end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  stomach. 

BiLLROTii's  Second  ;^^ETI10D. — ^This  operation  differs  from  the 
one  just  described  only  in  the  part  tliat  has  to  do  with  the  restoration 
of  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  is  to  be  preferred  to 
it  especially  if  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  is  short  or  fixed. 

After  the  pylorus  has  been  resected,  the  end  of  the  stomach  and 
the  end  of  the  duodenum  are  botli  closed  completely  by  inversion  and 
suture  and  a  posterior  gastro-jejimostomy  then  made.  According 
to  Billroth,  the  gastro-jejunostomy  is  made  with  simple  suture,  but 
any  of  the  methods  described  (see  "Oastro-jejunostomy^')  may  be 
employed  for  this  step  of  the  operation.     (See  Fig.  119.) 

Method  of  Ko(  her  (Resectiox  of  the  Pylori'S  with  Gastbo- 
nroDEXOSTO^iY. — The  abdominal  cavity  is  (>i)ened  through  an  incision 
as  described  in  the  preceding  operation  and  the  portion  of  the  stom- 
ach which  is  to  be  removed,  the  pyloric  portion  or  maybe  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  of  the  stomach  if  for  malignant  disease,  is  separated 
from  its  attachments  above  and  below.  The  greater  and  lesser 
omenta  and  the  vessels  that  supply  the  stomach  are  ligated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  operation,  Bill- 
roth's  First  Method. 

After  the  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is  to  be  resected  has 
been  isolated  and  separated  above  and  below  it  can  be  lifted  out 
of  the  incision  provided  it  is  not  adherent  to  the  pancreas,  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  etc.,  and  the  operation  can  be  continued  with 
more  facility.  Two  heavy  holding  clamps  with  bare  blades,  are 
applied  to  the  stomach  reaching  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  curva- 
ture. These  are  applied  fairly  close  together  and  at  least  two  fingers* 
breadth  awav  from  the  external  limit  of  the  diseased  area.  The 
stomach  is  divided  witli  the  scissors  between  the  two  clamps,  cutting 
close  up  against  the  second  clamp,  that  one  which  is  applied  toward 
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the  healthy  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  edge  of  the  stump  of  the 
stomach  still  held  in  the  clamp  is  wiped  clean  with  a  gauze  pad  wet  in 
alcohol.  The  stump  of  the  stomach  secure  in  the  grasp  of  the  clamp 
is  then  wrapped  in  a  compress  and  laid  aside  temporarily.  The  dis- 
eased part  of  the  stomach  in  the  grasp  of  the  other  clamp  is  turned 
over  toward  the  right  side.  Traction  is  made  on  the  duodenum  to 
ascertain  whether  the  duodenum  is  sufficiently  free  and  movable  to  be 
brought  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach  for  anastomosis  after  the 
resection  has  been  completed.  Two  straight  forceps  with  bare  blades 
are  applied  to  the  duodenum  quite  close  together  and  well  beyond  the 
diseased  limits  and  the  duodenum  is  divided  between  them.  The  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  stomach  is  thus  removed.  The  cut  edge  of  the 
duodenum  grasped  between  the  blades  of  the  holding  clamp  is  wiped 
clean  with  a  pad  wet  with  alcohol. 

The  forceps  which  grasps  the  end  of  the  stomach  is  taken  up  and 
steadied  by  the  assistant  and  the  end  of  the  stomach  closed  with  a 
chromic  catgut  suture  carried  in  a  long  straight  needle.  The  suture  is 
applied  through-and- through  proximal  to  the  blades  of  the  crushing 
forceps.  After  the  suture  has  been  introduced  the  forceps  is  removed 
and  if  the  edge  of  the  stomach  beyond  the  suture  line  is  too  wide  it 
may  be  trimmed  away.  If  there  is  any  hemorrhage  from  the  edge  of 
the  stomach  the  bleeding  points  may  be  clamped  and  ligated.  A 
second  line  of  suture  is  introduced.  This  suture,  of  silk,  penetrates  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats  only  and  inverts  the  edges  and  buries  the 
first  line  of  suture.  A  third  non-penetrating  line  of  suture,  silk,  may 
be  introduced  and  this  in  turn  buries  the  second  line. 

The  stump  of  the  stomach  is  held  up  and  steadied  by  an  assist- 
ant and  the  end  of  the  duodenum  still  in  the  grasp  of  the  holding 
forceps  is  brought  up  close  to  the  stomach.  The  duodenum  just 
beyond  the  edge  which  is  held  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps  is 
sutured  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  low  down,  parallel  with 
and  close  to  the  line  of  suture  that  closes  the  end  of  the  stomach — within 
two  inches.  This  is  accomplished  with  a  continuous  non-penetrating 
suture  of  silk.  After  the  posterior  half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
stump  of  the  duodenum  has  been  sutured  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
the  clamp  is  removed  from  the  end  of  the  duodenum  and  the  needle 
still  carrying  the  thread  which  was  used  to  sew  the  duodenum  to  the 
stomach  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  Before  the  clamp  is  removed  from 
the  end  of  the  duodenum  a  strip  of  narrow  tape  is  passed  around  the 
duodenum  or  a  compressor  clamp  with  rubber-sheathed  blades  is 
applied  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  contents  from  the  duodenum 
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when  tlic  clamp  is  removed.  Tlie  ^toiimeh  in  inciBcd  just  in  front  of 
and  parallel  with  the  line  of  suture  that  joins  the  eud  of  the  dnodenuoi 
to  it.  Hemorrhage  from  the  incieioD  iD  the  stomach  Is  controlled  by 
clamping  and  ligating  bleeding  joints.  With  a  through-and-through 
chromic  catgut  suture  the  edge  of  the  duodenum  is  united  to  the  edge 


of  the  incision  on  the  ptomacJi  nil  around.  Tliis  suture  includes  alt 
the  coats,  esjiecial  care  to  include  the  edjiies  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
After  the  end  of  the  duodenum  has  thus  been  sutured  to  the  opening 
in  the  stomach  all  nround  the  necrlle,  carrying  the  silk  thread  with 
which  the  posterior  halt  of  the  non-pen  et  rat  in  p  suture  that  joins  the 
duodenum  to  the  stomach  was  introduced,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and 
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the  anastomosis  completed  by  introducing  the  anterior  half  of  the 
outside,  non-penetrating  ring  suture. 

Haktmann's  Method  of  Gastuectomy. — ^The  partial  gastrec- 
tomy, according  to  the  method  of  Hartmann,  is  performed  for 
cancer  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  is  based  upon  the 


Fiff.  114.— Doyen  Holdine  Forceps. 

normal  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  stomach.  It  consists 
of  resection  of  the  pylorus  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  stomach 
and  the  adjacent  lymphatic  nodes.  The  pylorus  is  drained  chiefly 
by  the  lymphatics  that  terminate  in  the  nodes  situated  along  the 
lesser  curvature — along  the  course  of  the  gastric  artery — between 
the  folds  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  and  for  this  reason  cancer 


Fiflr.  115.— Hartmann  Holding  Forceps. 


originating  in  the  pylorus,  the  usual  site  of  the  disease,  spreads 
more  rapidly  along  the  lesser  curvature  than  along  the  greater 
curvature  (see  Fig.  95),  involving  not  only  the  lymphatic  nodes, 
but  also  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  of  the  organ 
early.     The  fundus  is  not  affected  until  late  in  the  disease. 

In  this  operation   the  pylorus  and  body  of  the  stomach,  all 
of  the  lesser  curvature,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  greater 
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curvature,  together  with  all  the  adjacent  lymphatic  nodes  are 
removed  in  one  mass,  the  fundus  only  remaining;  the  continuity 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  restored  either  hy  a  gastro-duodenostomy 
or  a  gastro-jejunostomy. 

The  abdominal  incision  must  be  suflBciently  liberal,  reaching 
froni  the  tip  of  the  ensifomi  cartilage  downward  in  the  middle  line 
as  far  as  the  umbilicus  or  beyond  that  point.  The  hand  is  intro- 
duced into  the  abdomen  and  the  conditions  investigated.  As  a 
rule,  the  stomach,  tumor,  can  l)e  brought  out  through  the  incision. 
If  the  tumor  cannot  l)e  drawn  out  thus,  because  fixed  by  dense 
adhesions  and  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  surrounding 
organs, — pancreas,  liver,  spleen,  diaphragm,  etc., — then  the  case  is 
probably  not  a  suitable  one  for  this  radical  operation,  but  rather 
for  a  palliative  gastro-jejunostomy.  Inflammatory  adhesions  that 
are  not  too  dense  may  be  broken  up  with  the  fingers.  The  liver, 
etc.,  are  retracted  uj)ward  by  the  assistant  and  the  stomach  seized 
by  the  operator  and  drawn  downward  and  the  index  finger  of  the 
left  hand  poked  through  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.  In  this  way 
the  oj)erator  is  able  to  explore  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach, 
the  lymphatic  nodes  in  the  gastro-hej)atic  omentum  along  the  lesser 
curvature,  and  also  locate  the  gastric  artery  w^here  it  approaches 
the  stomach  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  A  catgut 
ligature  is  passed  around  the  pistric  artery  with  a  ligature  carrier 
and  tied.  The  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic,  is  also  tied 
near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  lesser  curvature.  An  opening  is  then 
made  in  the  gastro-colic  omentum  near  the  lower  border  of  the 
stomach  and  through  this  o])ening  a  long  holding  forceps  with  bare 
blades  is  introduced  and  applied  across  tlie  })ody  of  the  stomach, 
the  tip  of  the  force])s  reaching  up  beyond  the  lesser  curvature 
close  to  the  point  where  the  ligature  was  a])plied  to  the  gastric 
artery.  A  second  similar  holding  force])s  with  bare  blades  is  applied 
across  the  stomach  to  the  jn'loric  side  of  this  first  force])s  and  also 
reaching  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  curvature.  These  two 
forceps  are  a])i)lied  very  tightly.  The  left  gastro-epiploic  artery 
is  ligated  close  to  the  holding  forceps.  This  vessel  is  found  run- 
ning from  left  to  right  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach. 
The  stomach  is  divided  between  the  two  holding  forceps  and  then 
detached  along  its  greater  curvature,  Avorking  toward  the  right  as 
far  as  the  pylorus.  The  gastro-colic  ligament  is  ligated  in  sections, 
each  section  being  tied  double  and  the  ligatures  applied  sufficiently 
far  away  from  the  border  of  the  stomach  so  as  to  get  Avell  beyond 
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any  diseased  lymphatic  nodes  that  may  be  present.  If  there  are 
adhesions  to  the  transverse  mesocolon  the  operator  must  be  careful 
not  to  injure  the  arteria  colica  media  nor  to  include  it  in  a  ligature, 
because  this  vessel  supplies  the  transverse  colon,  and  its  occlusion 
would  result  in  gangrene  of  this  part  of  the  bowel.  The  stomach 
having  been  thus  divided  and  separated  above,  along  the  lesser 
curvature  from  the  gastro-hepatic  ligament  and  below,  along  the 
greater  curvature  from  the  gastro-colic  ligament,  is  dravm  away 
over  toward  the  right  and  there  are  thus  exposed  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  stomach  and  pylorus  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas, 
which  is  covered  by  the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum  that  is  reflected 
upward  upon  the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  The  gastro-duodenal 
artery  is  now  sought  for  and  ligated.  This  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  hepatic  and  is  found  behind  the  pylorus,  passing  downward 
between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  second  part  of  the  duo- 
denum. It  is  necessary  to  tear  through  the  layer  of  peritoneum 
that  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  pancreas  in  order  to  secure 
the  vessel.  The  detaehiuent  of  tlie  lymph  nodes  that  accompany 
this  vessel  and  its  main  branch,  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra  and 
which  are  located  behind  and  l)clow  the  pylorus,  is  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty  or  liemorrhage.  Two  straight  holding  for- 
ceps with  bare  blades  are  finally  applied  to  the  duodenum  and  the 
gut  divided  between  them  and  thus  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  stomach  is  accomplished. 

The  open  end  of  what  remains  of  the  stomach  is  closed  com- 
pletely with  a  line  of  suture  which  is  applied  before  the  forceps  is 
removed.  This  is  a  through-and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut 
and  is  applied  close  to  the  blades  (upon  their  proximal  side).  At 
every  fourth  or  fifth  puncture  of  the  needle  a  "back-stitch'^  should 
be  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  suture  from  drawing  and  producing 
the  "puckering-string''  effect.  This  line  of  suture  serves  to  close 
the  opening  in  the  stomach  ami  at  the  same  time  controls  the 
hemorrhage.  After  the  suture  has  been  introduced  the  forceps  is 
removed.  If  the  edge  of  the  stomach  beyond  the  line  of  the  suture 
is  too  broad  it  may  be  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors.  A  continuous 
Lembert  suture  of  silk  is  then  applied.  This  row  of  Lembert  suture 
takes  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  at  each  punc- 
ture, and  inverts  the  edges  and  completely  buries  the  first  through- 
and-through  catgut  suture. 

After  the  end  of  the  stomach  has  been  thus  closed  we  are 
ready  for  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the  restoration  of  the 

19 
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continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  accomplished  either 
by  uniting  the  cut  end  of  the  duodenal  stump  to  a  new  opening 
which  is  made  in  the  posterior  wall  of  what  remains  of  the  stomachy 
gastro-duodenostomy  according  to  the  method  of  Kocher;  or  eke 
the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  is  closed  by  suture  and  a 
communication  established  between  the  stomach  and  a  coil  of  the 
jejunum — a  gastro-jejunostomy.  The  choice  between  these  two 
procedures  will  depend  upon  the  mobility  and  length  of  the  stump 
of  the  duodenum,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  gastro-duo- 
denostomy if  the  conditions  will  permit. 

If  a  gastro-duodenostomy  is  decided  upon,  this  is  established 
by  sewing  the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  into  an  opening 
made  for  the  purpose  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  according 
to  the  method  of  Kocher,  for  details  of  which  see  page  285. 

If  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  performance  of  the 
gastro-duodenostomy,  if  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  is  too  short 
or  fixed  and  cannot  be  brought  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach, 
the  end  of  the  duodenum  is  closed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
employed  in  closing  the  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  continuity  of 
the  alimentary  canal  restored  by  making  a  posterior  gastro-jejunoB- 
tomy.    (See  Fig.  119.) 

Mayo's  Method  of  Gastrectomy. — Removal  of  the  pylorus  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the  stomach — all  of  the  lesser  curva- 
ture and  the  greater  curvature  up  to  a  point  well  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  disease.     For  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  linea  alba  reaching  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage  downward  to  the  umbilicus  or  beyond  that  point  if  necessary. 

The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  lifted  bv  the  assistant  and  the  stomach 
pulled  firmly  downward  and  toward  the  right.  The  vessels  that  supply 
the  stomach  are  ligated  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The 
gastric  artery  is  tied  first;  the  finger  is  thrust  through  the  gastro- 
hepatic  ligament  and  the  vessel  secured  near  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
lesser  curvature.  The  ligature  is  applied  double  and  the  vessel  divided 
between  the  two  ligatures.  The  pyloric  artery  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic,  is  next  secured,  tied  double,  and  divided;  it  is  foimd  near  the 
pyloric  end  nf  the  lesser  cur\'ature.  Between  these  two  points  the 
lesser  omentum,  gastro-hepatic  ligament,  is  tied  off  in  several  sections ; 
each  section  is  tied  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures. 
The  ligatures  are  applied  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  lesser  curvature 
to  permit  enlarged  diseased  lymph  nodes  to  remain  attached  to  the 
stomach.     The  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  is  thus  detached  along 
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its  entire  length.  The  fingers  are  passed  through  the  opening  in  the 
lesser  omentom  down  behind  the  stomach  separating  adhesions  that 
fix  the  stomach  posteriorly.  Two  pair  of  narrow  straight  forceps  are 
applied  to  the  duodenum  well  below  the  limits  of  the  disease.  The 
first  is  a  holding  forceps  with  bare  blades  and  as  a  rule  is  placed 
about  one  inch  away  from  the  pylorus.  The  second  is  an  elastic- 
bladed  forceps,  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing,  and  is  placed 
about  one  inch  distant  from  the  first.  The  duodenum  is  divided 
between  the  two  forceps,  nearer  to  the  one  with  the  bare  blades. 
Enlarged  h-raph  nodes  lying  in  the  omentum  near  the  lower  border 
of  the  pylorus  are  carefully  separated  so  as  to  remain  attached  to  the 
pylorus  and  all  bleeding  points  clamped  and  ligated.  The  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  in  the  grasp  of  the  bare-bladed  forceps  is  lifted 
up,  away  from  the  pancreas  and  the  arteria  gastro-duodenalis  as  it  lies 
in  the  space  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum  is 
secured,  tied  double  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  gastro- 
colic ligament  (omentum)  is  tied  off  in  several  sections,  each  ligature 
being  applied  double  and  cutting  between  and  working  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  stomach  from  the  pylorus  toward  the  left  as  far  as  the 
point  where  it  is  intended  to  divide  the  stomach.  These  ligatures  are 
applied  well  below  any  enlarged  l\'mph  nodes  so  that  when  the  tissue 
is  divided  between  the  ligatures  the  diseased  nodes  remain  in  con- 
nection with  the  stomach.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  arteria 
colica  media  when  applying  the  ligatures  to  the  gastro-colic  ligament. 
This  vessel  is  the  sole  medium  of  supply  to  the  transverse  colon  in  many 
cases,  and  if  occluded  gangrene  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  would  result. 

Corresponding  to  the  point  on  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach 
where  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  stomach,  the  arteria  gastro-epi- 
ploica  sinistra  is  secured  and  ligated.  In  this  way  the  entire  blood- 
supply  of  the  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is  to  be  removed  is  cut 
off.  Two  long-bladed  clamps  are  applied  across  the  body  of  the 
stomach  about  one  inch  back  of  the  intended  line  of  section  and 
reaching  from  the  greater  curvature  up  to  the  lesser  curvature  close 
to  the  point  where  the  gastric  artery  was  ligated.  Of  these  two 
clamps  the  one  nearer  the  diseased  area  is  a  holding  clamp  with  bare 
blades,  the  other  an  elastic-bladed  holding  clamp,  the  blades  sheathed 
with  rubber  tubing.  The  clamps  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other 
and  about  one  inch  apart.  The  tip  of  the  rubber-sheathed  clamp 
reaches  well  up  to  the  stump  of  the  gastric  artery.  The  stomach  is 
divided  close  to  the  bare-bladed  clamp,  leaving  a  margin  of  the 
stump  of  the  stomach  about  one  inch  broad  protruding  between  the 
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blades  of  the  rubber-sheathed  clamp.  Tlie  diseased  portion  of  the 
stomach  together  with  the  diseased  lymph  nodes,  fat,  etc.,  still  con- 
nected with  it,  is  thus  resected  in  one  mass. 

The  end  of  the  stomach  is  closed  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
chromic  catgut.  Commencing  at  the  greater  curvature  and  working 
upward  toward  the  lesser  curvature  this  suture  is  applied  with  a 
straight  needle.  Any  portion  of  the  suture  line  which  tends  to  ooze  or 
which  is  not  satisfactorily  closed  should  be  secured  with  one  or  more 
additional  sutures.  A  second  line  of  suture,  continuous,  non-penetrat- 
ing Lembert  suture  of  linen  or  silk  buries  the  first  line  of  suture^ 
inverting  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach  aad  accurately  apposing  the 
serous  margins. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  closed  the  continuity  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  is  re-established  either  according  to  the  method  of 
Kocher,  implanting  the  end  of  the  duodenum  into  an  opening  which 
is  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach ;  or  else  the  end  of  the  duodenal  stump  is  closed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  for  the  stump  of  the  stomach  and  a  posterior 
gastro-jejunostomy  without  a  loop,  made  according  to  the  second 
method  of  Billrotli. 

The  stumps  of  the  gastro-colic  omentum  are  brought  together  with 
several  catgut  sutures.  1  f  the  stomacli  tends  to  sag  it  may  be  anchored 
to  the  ])ari('tal  peritoneum,  to  the  left  edge  of  the  incision,  with  several 
chromic  catgut  sutures. 

Complete  Gastrectomy.  —  Extirpation  of  tlie  entire  stomach. 
First  case  by  Schlatter,  1897.  A  healthy  lieart  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  ()j)eration.  The  operating  room  should  be  kept  warm 
and  the  j)ationt  dressed  in  flannel  garments  to  j)revent  as  much 
as  possible  loss  of  body-heat  by  radiation.  The  stomach  should  be 
washed  out  immediately  before  tlie  operation  is  commenced,  after 
the  patient  lias  l)een  anaesthetized. 

The  incision  is  best  made  in  the  linea  alba,  and  must  be  liberal, 
— from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length, — reaching  from  the  cnsiform 
process  to  the  umbilicus  or  even  beyond  this  ])oint. 

After  tlie  abdcmien  has  been  opened  the  stomach  is  recognized 
and  examined,  and  search  made  for  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver, 
pancreas,  and  adjoining  lymphatic  glands. 

The  first  step  consists  in  the  isolation  of  the  stomach,  detach- 
ing it  from  the  greater  and  lesser  omenta  and  from  its  attachment 
to  the  spleen:  gastro-splenic  omentum.  In  many  cases  the  stomach 
can  be  drawn  almost  entirelv  out  of  the  al)domen  and  under  these 
conditions  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  greatly  facilitated. 
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Commencing  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  omenta 
are  tied  off  in  sections, — first;  the  lesser  and  then  the  greater  omen- 
tum,— each  section  including  about  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the 
omentum  and  heing  tied  douhle,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  divided 
between  the  ligatnres.  In  ligating  the  lesser  omentum  the  liver 
must  he  druwn  np  out  of  the  way  and  the  stomach  pulled  down. 
i  presence  of  the  common  bile-duct,  etc.,  between  the  layers  of 


il  caoBl  by  Binroth'B  second  mot 


the  lesser  omentum,  near  its  free  right  bonier,  should  not  he  for- 
gotten. The  ligatures  are  passed  with  the  blunt  ligature  carrier. 
After  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta  have  been  ligated  ae  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  stomach  and  have  been  divided,  the  section  may  be 
made  between  the  pylonis  and  duodenum,  in  order  that  the  stomach 
may  the  l>etlep  he  drawn  down,  so  as  to  make  the  detachment  of 
its  cardiac  end  less  difficult;  or  else  one  may  wait  until  the  whole 
length  nf  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta  has  been  ligated  and  cut 
away  from  the  stomach  before  this  division   is  made. 
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The  omentum  is  divided  between  the  double  ligatures  with 
the  scissors,  cutting,  piece  by  piece,  from  one  ligature  hole  into  the 
next.  The  main  arterial  branches  that  supply  the  stomach  should 
be  secured  and  ligated.  Above,  corresponding  to  the  lesser  curva- 
ture, the  pyloric  and  gastric.  Behind  the  pylorus  the  gastro-duo- 
denalis,  from  which  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra  is  derived,  is  sought 
for  and  ligated.  Corresponding  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach, 
passing  forward  in  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  to  reach  the  stom- 
ach, is  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra.  This  branch  is  derived  from 
the  splenic  and  is  included  in  the  ligature  that  secures  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  detached  from  its  omenta  along 
the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures,  and  the  arteries  that  supply  the 
stomach  secured  and  ligated,  we  are  ready  for  the  next  step  of  the 
operation;  the  excision  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  divided 
first  at  its  pyloric  end,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  A  rubber- 
sheathed  holding  clamp  is  placed  about  the  duodenum,  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  pylorus,  and  a  clamp  with  bare  blades 
about  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  between  these  the  intes- 
tine is  divided  with  the  scissors.  Any  escaping  contents  are  caught 
upon  a  gauze  pad,  and  the  end  of  the  duodenum,  sterilized  and 
wrapped  in  gauze,  and  with  the  coiiii)ressor  still  applied,  is  dropped 
back,  temporarily,  into  the  abdomen. 

A  ligature  is  thrown  around  the  ffastro-splenic  omentum;  this 
is  the  peritoneal  fold  tliat  reaches  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach 
to  the  spleen,  and  throngh  it  the  vasa  brevia  pass  to  the  stomach. 
This  ligature  is  applied  double  so  that  we  may  divide  between  the 
two.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  vessels  in  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum,  leaving  the  ligature  long  that  the  pedicle 
may  be  drawn  forward,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  individual  vessels 
may  bo  secured  with  additional  ligatures. 

To  reach  the  a\*<ophagua  the  stomach  must  be  jnillcd  well  down- 
ward. A  rubber-sheathed  holding  damp  is  placed  about  the  oesoph- 
agus a  short  distance  below  the  diaphragm,  and  a  clamp  with  bare 
blades  about  the  oesophageal  end  of  the  stomach,  and  l)etween  these 
the  oesophagus  is  divided  with  the  scissors.  The  stomach  is  thus 
removed. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  excised  it  becomes  necessary  to 
restore  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  either  by  joining  the 
end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  end  of  tlie  cpsophagus,  (Psophago-duo- 
denostomy,  or  else  by  inserting  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  into  the 
jejunum,  oesophago-jejunostomy. 
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In  most  cases  the  oesophagus  can  be  drawn  down  and  the  duo- 
denum sufficiently  mobilized  to  allow  of  its  being  brought  up  into 


FIs-  no.— OMtreclomr-  OBB,  itump  o(  cmoph4RUB:  0,  md  at  Itae  duo- 
denam.  Dotted  llnea  Indicate  the  eiclKd  atomach.  The  imall  iDtsatlne 
(IcjuDum)  ban  been  drawn  up  Iota  ippoiltloD  vltb  tbe  atump  of  the  (»soph- 
■gua.  aa  In  teaopbago-leluneatomjr. 


apposition  with  the  end  of  the  renophagus  withont  undue  tension. 
In  this  case  the  parts  may  be  joined  together  with  a  Jhirphy  button 
or  else  they  may  he  sutured,  end-to^nd  (see  "End-to-End  Anasto- 
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mosis").  If  the  button  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  then,  after  it  has  been  inserted 
and  the  compression  clamps  removed  from  the  duodenum  and 
oesophagus,  a  row  of  outside  Lembert  sutures  should  be  applied  to 
make  the  junction  still  more  secure.  These  sutures  include  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  do  not  pass  through  the  mucous 
membrane.  If  unable  to  approximate  the  parts  as  described,  the 
end  of  the  duodenum  may  be  inverted  and  closed  with  a  double  row 
of  sutures  and  an  oesophagorjejunostomy  done,  the  end  of  the 
oesophagus  being  sutured  into  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the 
small  intestine.  The  upper  portion  of  the  jejunum  is  sought  in 
the  upper  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, — to  the  left  of  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, — and  a  coil  of  gut  about 
eighteen  inches  beyond  this  point  selected.  A  segment  of  this  coil 
of  gut  about  eight  inches  long  is  tied  off  with  tapes,  first  one  tape 
is  tied  about  the  gut  and  then,  after  the  contents  of  the  segment 
have  been  stripped  along  with  the  fingers,  the  other  tape  is  tied. 
This  segment  of  gut  is  brought  up  in  front  of  the  transverse  colon, 
into  apposition  with  the  end  of  the  cpsophagus.  The  posterior  half 
of  the  end  of  the  (esophagus  is  sutured  to  the  wall  of  the  coil  of 
gut  with  a  row  of  continuous  Lembert  sutures.  These  sutures 
secure  the  wall  of  the  (esophagus  about  one-fourth  inch  beyond 
its  cut  edge,  and  include  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  not  the 
mucous.  The  needle,  still  carrying  the  thread,  is  then  discarded 
temporarily,  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the  gut  corresponding  in 
length  to  the  .size  to  the  end  of  the  (esoj)hagus.  The  edge  of 
this  opening  in  the  gut  is  sutured  to  the  end  of  the  (esophagus 
all  around  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  chromic  catgut  that  includes 
all  the  layers.  When  this  suture  has  been  completed  and  the  end 
of  the  oesophagus  thus  securely  fixed  to  the  opening  in  the  intestine, 
the  first  needle,  that  with  which  the  posterior  half  of  the  end  of 
the  oesophagus  was  joined  to  the  gut,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and 
the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring'^  suture  a])plied.  The 
abdominal  wound  is  closed  without  drainage.  It  is  advisable,  in 
addition,  to  establish  an  entero-anastomosis  between  the  most 
dependent  j)ortions  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  attach(^d  coil  of  gut 
in  order  to  insure  the  ready  (»sca])e  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice 
from  the  j)roxinial  into  the  distal  arm  of  the  gut. 

During  the  course  of  the  operation  the  solar  plexus  may  b(» 
considerably  molested,  and  at  the  time  that  the  oesophagus  is 
severed  both  pneumogastric  nerves  are  also  divided.     The  shock  is 
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therefore  apt  to  be  marked,  and  should  be  counteracted  by  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  loss  of  body-heat  during  the  operation  and  by 
administering  proper  stimulation.  The  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  leads  to  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action;  it  becomes  very 
greatly  accelerated.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  regulate  this, 
probably  with  proper  doses  of  digitalis  hypodermically.  For  the 
first  few  days  the  patient  is  nourished  per  rectum;  after  forty- 
eight  hours  fluids  may  be  given  per  mouth,  first  small  quantities 
of  water  and  then  broth,  milk,  etc.,  may  be  added.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  a  moderate  amount  of  solid  food  may  be  taken  through  the 
mouth. 

THE    SMALL    INTESTINE. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Small  Intestine.  The  Duodenum 
is  the  first  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long 
and  commences  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  ends  at  the 
jejunum.  Its  wall  is  moderately  thick.  It  is  usually  described  as 
consisting  of  three  parts. 

The  first,  or  ascending,  part  is  freely  movable,  continuous  with 
the  pylorus,  and  entirely  invested  by  peritoneum.  It  passes  from  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  upward  and  backward  toward  the  right  as 
high  as  the  level  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra;  it  reaches  close  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  so-called 
ligamentum  hepatico-duodenale.  This  ligament  is  simply  the  free, 
thickened,  right  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum;  ligamentum  gastro- 
hepaticum.  Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  are  the  hepatic 
artery,  portal  vein,  and  common  bile-duct,  the  artery  ascending  to  the 
liver,  and  the  duct  and  vein  descending  behind  this  first  part  of  the 
duodenum.  Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  the  artery  lies 
to  the  left,  the  duct  to  the  right,  and  the  vein  between  and  behind  both. 

The  duodenum  then  makes  a  turn  downward  along  the  right 
side  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  lying  upon  the  front  of 
the  right  kidney,  with  the  head  of  the  pancreas  to  the  left  {i.e,,  internal 
to  this  part  of  the  duodenum).  This  is  called  the  second  part  of  the 
duodenum.  It  differs  from  the  first  part  in  being  fixed  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen  and  in  not  being  completely  surrounded  by 
peritoneum,  but  simply  covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon  its  front 
surface,  and  therefore  when  we  look  for  this  part  of  the  duodenum, 
after  reflecting  the  transverse  colon  and  the  great  omentum  upward,  it 
is  not  to  be  seen,  and  is  only  exposed  to  view  after  the  peritoneum 
which  covers  its  anterior  surface  has  been  cut  through.     The  common 
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bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct  open  into  the  second  part  of  the 
duodenum^  adjacent  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  These  ducts  pass 
obliquely  through  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  and  join  with  each  other, 
before  entering  the  gut  through  a  single  common  orifice,  which  is  found 
upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  duodenum  in  the  center  of  a  papilla.  A 
probe  may  be  passed  from  this  part  of  the  duodenum  into  the  common 
duct  or  into  the  pancreatic  duct.  Between  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
and  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  in  the  injected  cadaver  there  may 
be  seen  the  anastomosis  between  the  superior  and  inferior  pancreatico- 
duodenalis  arteries:  branches  derived  from  the  hepatic  and  superior 
mesenteric,  respectively. 

At  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  the  duodenum  makes 
another  turn,  passing  across  the  body  of  the  third  lumbar  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  this  vertebra,  and  at  the  same  time  ascend- 
ing to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  This  is  known  as  the 
third  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  aorta,  etc.,  lie  behind  this  part  of 
the  duodenum,  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  situated  above  it. 

Upon  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  the 
duodenum  is  fixed  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  thickened  portion  of 
peritoneum;  this  fold  contains  some  unstriped  muscular  fibers,  and 
is  called  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  duodenum,  the  ligament  of 
Treitz.  This  third  part  of  the  duodenum  also  is  covered  only  upon 
its  anterior  surface  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  fixed  in  the  back  of 
the  abdomen,  in  common  with  the  pancreas,  by  this  layer.  This 
portion  of  the  duodenum  is  not  to  be  seen  until  after  the  layer  of 
peritoneum  which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  conceals  it  from  view 
has  been  torn  through. 

The  whole  duodenum,  in  its  ciirved  course,  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe in  the  hollow  of  which  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  received. 

The  Jejunum  and  Ileum,  about  twenty  feet  long,  make  up 
tlie  rest  of  the  tube  of  small  intestine,  and  are  the  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  terminating  in  the  ca?cum  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa. 

Upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  wliere  the 
duodenum  ends  and  the  jejunum  begins,  the  intestinal  canal  becomes 
again  provided  with  a  complete  peritoneal  investment  and  a  long 
mesentery. 

The  jejunum  forma  about  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  small 
intestine  and  becomes  the  ileum  where  the  valvula*  conniventes,  which 
characterize  its  inner  surface,  cease  to  exist.  It  is  thick  walled  and 
large  in  caliber,  and  therefore  resembles  somewhat  the  large  intestine ; 
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stilly  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  this  part  of  the  gut  by  the 
absence  of  the  longitudinal  striae  and  appendices  epiploicse  and  in  not 
being  sacculated. 

At  its  commencement,  upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  the  jejunum  seems  to  project  directly  forward,  through  the 
parietal  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  gut, 
duodenum,  which  immediately  precedes  the  jejunum,  is  not  provided 
with  a  mesentery ;  it  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  and  is  covered  by  it 
upon  its  anterior  surface  only,  whereas  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum  and  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  are  provided  with  an 
investment  of  peritoneum,  which  completely  surrounds  them,  and  a 
mesentery,  which  suspends  them  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  and,  there- 
fore, where  this  arrangement  commences,  the  gut  appears  to  project 
directly  forward  through  the  peritoneum  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  The  process  of  peritoneum  that  incloses  the  first  part  of 
the  jejunum  marks  the  commencement  of  the  mesentery.  The  first 
portion  of  the  jejunum  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  stomach.  We  can  locate  it  by  reflecting  the  great  omentum, 
and  with  it  the  transverse  colon,  upward  out  of  the  way,  and  then, 
passing  the  hand  backward,  along  the  under  surface  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon  to  the  vertebral  column,  this  coil  of  intestine  is  found  lying 
just  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  An  attempt 
to  draw  this  coil  of  gut  out  of  the  abdomen  will  show  that  it  is  fixed 
within  the  abdomen  and  this  fact  will  serve  to  identify  it  positively. 

The  ileum,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  jejunum,  constitutes 
three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  small  intestine.  It  becomes  progres- 
sively smaller  in  caliber  and  thinner  as  we  trace  it  toward  its  termina- 
tion at  the  caecum,  where  its  wall  is  thinnest  and  its  caliber  narrowest. 

The  jejunum  and  ileum  are  suspended  free  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  arranged  coil  upon  coil,  and  are  provided  with  a  complete 
peritoneal  envelope  and  a  long  mesentery  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  the  vertebral  column  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Mesentery  is  a  reflection  of  peritoneum  containing  some 
unstriped  muscular  flber,  fat,  etc. ;  it  serves  to  suspend  the  gut  in  the 
abdomen  and  at  the  same  time  supports  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  etc.,  in  their  course  to  and  from  the  small  intestine. 

The  mesentery  is  fan-shaped.  The  distal  border  is  very  long, 
corresponding  to  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  to  which 
it  is  attached ;  the  proximal  border  is  short  and  is  fixed  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  reaching  from  the  left  side  of  the 
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second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the  duodenum  ends  and  the  jejunum 
commences,  downward,  to  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra; 
its  line  of  attachment  is  thus  oblique  from  the  left  side,  above,  down- 
ward and  to  the  right.  The  veri;ebral  edge  of  the  mesentery  is  but 
six  inches  long,  whereas  the  distal,  intestinal  edge  is  about  twenty 
feet  long,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  these  two  borders  to  each 
other  the  intestinal  end  of  the  mesentery  is  folded  and  folded  upon 
itself,  making  a  series  of  plaits. 

Where  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  of  which  the  mesentery  is 
composed  meet  the  intestine,  they  diverge  and  surround  the  intestine 
in  a  sling-like  fashion,  the  intestine  being  entirely  invested  except  for 
the  small  "dead  space"  which  corresponds  to  the  separation  of  the 
layers  of  the  mesentery  at  the  so-called  mesenteric  border  of  the 
intestine.  Here  the  mesentery  is  not  applied  directly  to  the  surface 
of  the  intestine,  but  is  separated  from  it,  leaving  a  small  space — ^'^dead 
space"— where  the  serous  layer  does  not  form  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
intestinal  tube. 

The  Blood-supply  of  tjik  Small  Intestine  is  furnished  ty 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  This  vessel  is  given  off  from  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta,  and  passes  fonvard  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  pancreas  and  third  part  of  the  duodenum ;  it  is  located 
between  the  layers  of  tlie  mesentery,  and  courses,  in  a  curved  direction 
downward  and  to  the  right,  toward  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  superior 
mesenteric  is  a  short,  thick  trunk.  From  its  convex  side  it  gives  off 
branches  to  sii])])ly  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine;  from  its 
concave  side  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  large  intestine,  to  the  cjpcum 
and  vcrniiforin  ap])endix,  ascending  colon,  and  transverse  colon,  finally 
anastomosing  with  a  branch  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  (see  below). 
The  superior  inesenteric  vein  accoin])anies  the  artery  and  its  branches, 
and  behind  the  pancreas  joins  with  the  splenic  to  form  the  portal  vein. 
The  blood  in  the  ])ortal  vein  is  derived  from  the  intestine;  before 
reaching  the  general  circulation  it  passes  through  the  liver;  it  leaves 
the  liver  through  the  hepatic  veins,  two  or  three  in  number,  which 
empty  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  which  supply  the  small 
intestine,  are  given  off,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  convex,  left, 
side  of  the  artery.  Tlu»so  branches  do  not  ]>ass  direct  to  the  intestine, 
but  anastomose  with  earh  other,  forming  a  series  of  arches.  From 
this  set  of  arcluv  another  series  of  branches  is  given  off,  and  thus  this 
peculiar  anastomic  arch  formation  continues  until  the  intestine  is 
almost  reached;    finallv  the  individual  branches  from  the  ultimate 
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arches  are  distributed  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  They  pass  to  the 
intestine  from  between  the  layera  of  the  mesentery,  where  these 
separate  to  envelop  the  intestine — that  is,  at  the  mesenteric  border — 
through  the  so-called  "dead  space/^  After  the  ultimate  vascular 
branches  reach  the  wall  of  the  gut  they  do  not  communicate  freely  with 
each  other;  therefore  each  segment  of  g\^t  is  dependent  almost 
exclusively  upon  one  or  two  definite  vessels  for  its  nutrition  and 
integrity.  The  same  arrangement  holds  good  for  the  ultimate  veins. 
If  several  of  these  ultimate  vascular  branches  are  severed  close  to  the 
gut  or  become  embolized  or  thrombosed,  we  are  apt  to  have,  as  a  result, 
gangrene  of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut.  Wounds  of  the 
intestine  at  the  mesenteric  border  are  unfavorable  for  suture  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  serous,  peritoneal  covering,  at  this  part.  Wounds 
at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut  almost  of  necessity  include  division 
of  the  ultimate  intestinal  arteries  and  veins,  and  therefore  interfere 
seriously  with  the  blood-supply  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  gut. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

Enterotomy. — Incision  into  the  small  int^tine.  For  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  from  the  intestine.  The  operation  may  also  be  done 
during  the  course  of  laparotomy  for  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  after 
the  obstruction  has  been  relieved,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the 
bowel  above  the  point  where  it  was  obstructed ;  or  the  operation  may 
be  deliberately  undertaken  v.ith  the  object  of  relieving  the  bowel  of 
its  poisonous  contents  in  advanced  cases  of  acute  peritonitis.  In 
eases  of  acute  peritonitis  the  contents  of  the  distended  paralyzed 
bowel  are  oftentimes  excessively  poisonous  and  are  the  chief  source 
of  the  toxins  that  endanger  the  patient's  life. 

A  coil  of  gut  is  selected  and  constricted  with  a  piece  of  narrow 
tape-  The  coil  of  gut  is  then  emptied  by  stripping  between  the 
fingers  and  a  second  piece  of  tape  passed  around  the  gut  and  tied;  or 
rubber-sheathed  holding-clamps  may  be  used  to  compress  the  gut. 
The  coil  of  gut  which  has  thus  been  emptied  is  incised.  According 
to  the  plan  of  Moynihan  a  long  straight  glass  tube  with  a  length  of 
rubber  tubing  attached  to  one  end  is  introduced  through  the  incision 
in  the  bowel  and  after  the  constricting  tapes  or  clamps  are  removed 
the  glass  tube  is  pushed  gently  onward  into  the  gut  at  the  same  time 
drawing  the  gut  over  the  tube.  In  this  way  a  considerable  length  of 
the  bowel  may  be  reached  by  the  tube  and  emptied.  The  bowel  may 
be  flushed  with  salt  solution  by  puncturing  it  high  up  with  a  medium- 
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sized  needle  with  tube  and  funnel  attached.  Above  the  place  of 
puncture  a  constricting  tape  or  clanip  is  placed  upon  the  gut.  As 
the  water  rune  into  the  inteatine  the  glass  tube  is  slowly  withdrawn, 
being  followed  down  by  the  stream  of  water  which  enters  the  bowel 
through  the  needle  and  escapes  from  the  intestine  through  the  glass 
tube.  The  openings  in  the  bowel  are  closed  with  several  Lembert 
sutures  of  silk. 


Fig.  123.— Entpraitomjr.  temporarr.  Tbe  wall  ot  (he  pit  boa  be«n  autured 
all  irouDd  to  ibe  Edg«  ot  Ibc  p«ritoDeum  aod  faKla  tr*ai*er>*ll>  with  a 
noa-peuetnitlag  tIJtcb.  A  purae-itrlDg  bas  been  <nlroduc«l  In  Ibe  wall  ot 
the  InteatlDe,  which  hna  b«ep  Inclaeil  to  pennJt  Introductloo  of  ■  tube. 


Enterostomy. — The  establishment  of  an  opening  into  the  small 
intestine  for  the  purpose  of  providing  temporary  drainage  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  temporary  enterostomy,  or  may  be  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  nutriment  in  cases  of  inoperable  malignant  disease 
of  the  stomach,  etc.,  permanent  enterostomy,  for  example,  '*Jeju- 
nostomy." 

Temporary  Estehostomy  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of  acute  septic 
peritonitis  with  distention  and  paralysis  of  the  bowel.  The  eon- 
tents  of  the  intestinal  canal  undergo  septic  changes  and  form  the 
chief  source  of  the  poisons  that  are  absorbed.     Striking  improve- 
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ment  will  often  be  iibnerveil  in  llit-su  cases  after  irrigation  of  the 
stomach  and  large  l>owel — the  patients  are  relieved  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  septic  material.  In  many  eases,  however,  these  meas- 
ures are  not  sufBcient  to  eliminate  the  poisons,  and  direct  drainage 
ia  proFidod  by  making  the  opening  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Some 
very  desperate  eases  of  acute  septic  peritonitis  may  he  saved  by  this 
means.  The  fistulous  opening  may  be  expected  to  close  spontane- 
oubly  in  many  cases  after  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

The  patients  are  often  in  collapse,  so  that  the  operation  must 
be  completed  promptly  and  usually  under  local  anaesthesia. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  right  iliac  region.  An  incision 
similar  to  that  which  is  usually  made  for  appendicitis  is  employed. 
When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  gut  may  be  found  adherent,  ao 
that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the  incision.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  distended  coil  of  intestine  is  iixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversal  is.  The  lower  down, 
nearer  the  cajcuni,  the  coil  of  gut  which  is  secured,  the  better  or 
the  eiEcum  itself  may  he  used  if  it  presents  in  the  incision.  The 
coil  of  gut  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  trans- 
vcrsalis,  all  around  with  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  silk  carried  in 
a  thin  curved  needle.  The  suture  does  not  penetrate  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  One  or  two  sutures  of  silk  are 
introduced  in  each  end  of  the  incision  and  penetrating  all  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the  peritoneum.  These  stitches 
are  introduced  before  the  gut  is  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  peri- 
toneum, but  they  are  not  tied  until  after  this  succeeding  step  of 
the  operation  has  been  accomplished.  They  serve  to  close  the 
incision  for  part  of  lis  extent.  A  small  opening  is  made  in  the 
liowel  with  a  narrow-hladed  knife.  When  the  bowel  is  opened  a 
rubl>er  tube  is  introduced  into  the  bowel  and  fixed  near  the  ed^e 
of  the  opening  with  a  chromic  catgut  suture.  The  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  bowel  are  drawn  tightly  around  the  tube  with  a 
purse-siring  suture  of  chromic  catgut,  which  is  introduced  before 
the  gnt  is  incised.  By  this  means  the  discharge  from  the  bowel 
will  be  prevented  from  leaking  around  the  tube,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted away  from  the  incision  at  least  for  a  few  days  until  the  tube 
works  loose. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  covered  with  rubber  tissue,  and  the 
incision  packed  around  the  tube  with  iodoform  gauze.  It  is  desir- 
able  to  delay  incising  the  bowel,  if  the  conditions  will  permit,  if 
only  for  a  period  of  twelve  houre,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  adhe- 
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sions  to  form  between  the  bowel  and  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum. 

When  the  gut  is  not  adherent  and  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
abdominal  incision,  it  may  be  opened  immediately  and  a  rubber 
tube  or  a  Paul's  glass-  tube  introduced.  A  coil  of  distended  gut 
is  drawn  out  of  the  incision  and  emptied  of  its  contents  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  by  stripping  between  the  fingers,  and  two  rubber- 
sheathed  compressor  forceps  applied  or  two  pieces  of  narrow  tape 
tied  around  the  gut.  Gauze  compresses  are  placed  around  and 
under  the  coil  of  gut  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  small  incision 
is  made  in  the  bowel  and  the  tube  introduced  and  the  edges  of  the 
opening  in  the  bowel  drawn  tight  around  the  tube  with  a  through-and- 
through  purse-string  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  The  purse-string 
suture  is  introduced  before  the  bowel  is  incised.  If  a  rubber  tube  is 
used  it  is  fixed  witli  a  catgut  stitch  which  passes  through  it,  to  the 
edge  of  the  incision  in  the  gut.  The  compressor  forceps  or  tapes  are 
removed  from  the  gut  and  a  clamp  placed  temporarily  upon  the  end 
of  the  rubber  tube  to  prevent  escape,  of  intestinal  contents  during 
the  final  steps  of  the  operation.  The  gut  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
abdominal  incision  with  two  or  more  sutures  of  chromic  catgut. 
These  sutures  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  gut  a  short  distance  above 
and  a  short  distance  below  the  place  where  the  tube  emerges.  They 
take  several  good  broad  bites  in  the  wall  of  the  gut  without  pene- 
trating and  catch  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
fascia  on  either  side  of  the  incision.  When  these  sutures  are  tied 
later  thoy  serve  to  suspend  the  coil  of  gut  and  fix  it  to  the  peritoneal 
edges  in  the  incision.  The  incision  is  closed  in  part  by  one  or  two 
through-and-through  sutures  of  fairly  heavy  silk  which  are  placed 
in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  After  the 
through-and-through  sutures  have  been  introduced  the  two  suspen- 
sion sutures  of  catgut  that  secure  tlie  gut  are  tied  and  finally  the 
through-and-tlirough  sutures  are  tied. 

The  edges  of  tlie  skin  are  covered  by  rubber  tissue  and  the 
incision  packed  around  the  tube  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Peumanext  Enterostomy  is  made,  usually,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  nutriment  in  cases  of  ino])erable  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  etc. 
Tlie  ^laydl  operation  may  be  employed  or  the  fistulous  tract  may  be 
established  according  to  the  plan  of  Witzel  as  described  in  gastrostomy 
by  infolding  a  rubber  catheter  in  the  serous  surface  of  the  wall  of  the 
intestine. 

Jejunostomy,  Ma\T)L. — The  formation  of  a  jejunal  fistula  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding.     The  procedure  is  employed  in  those  cases  of 
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inoperable  malignant  disease  of  the  pylorus  where  a  gastro-jejunostomy 
cannot  be  made. 


B 


Pig.  124.— Jejunostomy  (Maydl).  The  upper  segment  of  the  gut  has  been 
anastomosed  into  the  side  of  the  lower  segment.  The  end  of  the  latter  has 
been  fixed  in  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  A-B.  The  arrows  indicate 
direction  of  the  peristaltic  wave. 


The  abdomen  is  opened  by  an  incision  through  the  middle  of  the 
left  rectus  reaching  upward  from  tlie  level  of  the  umbilicus  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  inches.  Through  this  incision  the  operator 
is  able  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  etc. 


20 
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The  uppermost  i)ortion  of  the  jejunum  is  sought  for  and  drawn 
out  of  the  incision.  This  part  of  the  gut  is  found  to  the  left  of  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  and  may  be  identified  by  tlie  fact 
that  it  is  fixed  within  the  abdomen  and  resists  the  effort  to  draw  it  out 
of  the  incision. 

A  loop  of  gut  about  20  cm.  distant  from  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum  is  selected,  and,  after  it  has  been  stripped  between  the  fingers 
to  empty  it,  it  is  tied  off  with  two  pieces  of  narrow  tape  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents,  and  then  divided 
straight  across  with  the  scissors.  The  proximal  end  of  the  gut  which 
has  been  thus  divided  is  implanted  in  an  incision  which  is  made  in  the 
side  of  the  jejunum  about  20  cm.  still  farther  along,  nearer  the  csBCum. 
This  coil  of  gut  is  also  emptied  by  stripping  between  the  fingers  and 
temporarily  occluded  by  tying  tapes  about  it  before  it  is  incised.  The 
end  of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  gut  is  anastomosed  to  the  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  distal  portion  by  means  of  the  suture  (see  "End-to- 
Side  Anastomosis").  After  the  anastomosis  has  been  effected  as  above 
described  the  distal,  free  end  of  the  divided  coil  is  drawn  through  a 
separate  small  opening  in  the  peritoneum,  transversalis  fascia  and 
rectus  muscle.  This  opening  is  made  along  side  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  first  incision.  The  end  of  gut  is  drawn  through  the  opening  which 
is  thus  made  and  then  under  the  integument  which  is  raised  with  the 
handle  of  the  soali)el  into  the  lower  end  of  the  first  incision  and  is 
tliere  fixed  with  several  interrupted  chromic  catgut  sutures  to  the 
edges  of  the  skin.  Tliese  sutures  pass  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  end  of  the  gut  and  fasten  it  securely  to  the  skin  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  incision.  The  original  incision  is  closed,  layer  by  layer, 
first  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia,  then  muscle,  then  apo- 
neurosis and  finally  skin  except  below  whore  the  end  of  the  gut 
presents.  The  j)eristaltic  wave  rims  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
jejunostoniy  oj)ening  onward  toward  the  caecum,  hence  there  is  but 
little  lik(»lihood  of  escape  of  intestinal  contents. 

WiTZEL  Method. — The  loop  of  jejunum  is  drawn  out  of  the 
incision  in  the  abdomen  and  the  wall  folded  over  a  rubber  catheter  the 
end  of  which  pierces  the  gut  through  a  small  incision  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  Witzel  method  of  gastrostomy.  The 
abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  at  the  place  where  the  catheter 
protrudes. 

Enterorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  intestine  for  gimshot  and  stab 
wounds  and  for  perforations  due  to  ulceration,  typhoid,  chronic  duo- 
denal ulcer,  fistulas,  etc. 
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Fob  Glnshot  and  Stab  Wounds. — These  injuries  are  usually 
accompanied  by  hemorrhage  from  wounded  vessels  in  the  mesentery. 
The  severed  vessels  should  be  ligated  with  catgut.  If  large,  and 
especially  if  divided  close  to  the  gut,  it  is  well,  after  ligating  the 
bleeding  vessels,  to  resect  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut,  as 
such  injuries  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  gangrene  of  that  part  of 
the  intestine  which  is  dependent  for  its  supply  upon  the  injured 
vessels. 

The  incision  for  injuries  of  this  character  is  usually  made  in  the 
middle  line  four  or  five  inches  long,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  toward  the  symphysis.  The  incision  may  be  prolonged 
upward  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage,  passing  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  operator  should  avoid  laying  the  abdomen  open  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  down  to  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  search  for  wounds  in  the  gut. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  a  careful  and  systematic 
examination  is  made  of  the  intestine  from  one  end  to  the  other,  com- 
mencing at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ileum,  wliere  it  enters  the  caecum. 
This  part  of  the  gut  should  be  souglit  and  drawn  out  upon  the 
abdomen  and  from  this  point  onward  the  small  intestine  and  mesentery 
are  carefully  inspected,  coil  after  coil  being  drawn  out  and  examined 
and  then  replaced,  continuing  thus  until  the  upper  end  of  the  gut  has 
been  reached. 

As  a  rule,  penetrating  gunshot  and  stab  woimds  of  the  abdomen 
are  accompanied  by  multiple  perforations  of  the  gut  and  mesentery — 
may  be  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty, — and,  when  one  perforation  in 
the  gut  is  located,  usually  a  second  is  found  in  the  same  segment  at  a 
corresponding  point  opposite.  Each  time  a  projectile  passes  through 
the  gut  it  makes  two  wounds — one  of  entrance  and  one  of  exit. 

Where  a  j)erforation  of  the  gut  is  located  the  mucous  membrane 
is  usually  found  protruding  and  tending  to  plug  up  the  opening, 
nature's  effort.  ITcre  we  pause,  replace  the  mucous  membrane,  wipe 
off  the  margins  of  the  opening  with  a  gauze  pad  moistened  with  alcohol 
followed  by  one  wet  with  saline  solution  and  then  close  it  with  two 
or  three  interrupted  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  silk;  these  sutures  are 
placed  about  one-eighth  inch  apart  and  care  should  be  taken  to  invert 
the  edges  of  the  wound  and  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  into  close 
apposition.  The  wounds  may  also  be  closed  with  a  purse-string  suture 
applied  in  a  circle  around  the  margin  of  the  opening.  In  suturing 
these  wounds  care  should  be  taken  not  to  reduce  the  caliber  of  the 
intestine  more  than  one-third. 
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We  then  continue  in  the  search  for  further  wounds.  Those 
involving  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut,  especially  if  the  adjoining 
mesentery  is  torn,  are  unfavorable  for  suture;  in  the  first  place,  the 
serous  coat  on  this  part  of  the  gut  is  imperfect,  has  a  "dead  space*'; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  any  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  are  divided 
close  to  the  gut,  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut  on  account  of 
interference  with  the  blood-supply  is  apt  to  become  gangrenous ;  there- 
fore it  is  wise,  in  many  of  these  cases,  to  resect  such  a  segment  of  gut 
at  once. 

Bleeding  vessels  in  the  mesentery  are  clamped  and  tied  with  plain 
catgut. 

After  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  explored 
the  surgeon  should  examine  the  entire  length  of  the  large  intestine,  the 
stomach,  and  tlie  bladder  for  perforations,  and  look  further  for 
hemorrhage,  which  might  indicate  wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidijeys, 
etc. 

Hemorrhagic  oozing  from  the  solid  viscera  is  usually  readily  con- 
trolled with  the  Paquelin  cautery  or  by  packing,  or  the  edges  of  a 
gaping  wound  may  be  brought  together  with  several  deep  catgut 
sutures,  although  these  tend  to  tear  through  if  much  tension  is  made. 
Any  spurting  vessels  in  the  solid  viscera  should  be  clamped  and  tied 
with  catgut. 

Having  thus  completed  the  examination  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  etc.,  closed  all  wounds,  and  controlled  the 
hemorrhage,  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  may  be  flushed  out  with  hot 
saline  solution,  using  a  considerable  quantity — best  poured  from  a 
pitcher  in  order  to  wash  out  material  that  may  have  escaped  from  the 
stomach  and  intestine. 

During  the  search  for  wounds,  etc.,  the  gut  should  be  replaced, 
coil  after  coil,  as  fast  as  it  is  examined.  While  the  intestine  is  out- 
side the  abdomen  it  should  l)e  carefully  protected  with  hot  sterile 
towels,  which  may  be  wet  in  hot  saline  solution.  After  a  time  the  wet 
cloths,  if  not  repeatedly  wet  with  hot  water,  become  cooled ;  therefore 
some  surgeons  prefer  dry  sterile  compresses  for  this  purposes. 

If  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  the 
gut  outside  uj)on  the  abdomen,  it  should  be  supported  so  that  it  does 
not  drag  upon  the  mesentery,  and  care  should  be  exercised  that  the 
gut  does  not  become  twisted  upon  its  mesentery  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  interfere  with  the  venous  return.  The  withdrawal  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  length  of  the  gut  out  of  the  abdomen  should  be 
avoided  however,  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  shock  is  greatly  aug- 
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mented  and  there  may  be  some  diflBculty  experienced  in  returning  the 
distended  coils  of  gut  back  into  the  abdomen  again. 

If^  owing  to  the  distension  of  the  guts  with  gas^  it  becomes  difficult 
to  replace  them  within  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  necessary  to  puncture 
them  in  order  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
better  to  make  a  rather  larger  opening  with  the  knife  and  introduce 
a  glass  tube  into  the  gut  in  either  direction  to  facilitate  the  escape 
of  gas,  etc.  The  incision  in  the  gut  is  afterward  closed  with  a  Lem- 
bert  suture. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  carefully  closed  layer  by  layer,  the  peri- 
toneum and  fascia  transversalis  with  plain  catgut,  the  edges  of  the 
muscle  with  several  stitches  of  plain  catgut  and  the  aponeurosis  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and  finally  the  skin. 

For  Typhoid  Peiiforation. — Perforation  of  the  bowel  at  the 
site  of  an  ulcer  may  occur  any  time  during  the  course  of  typhoid  fever 
from  the  first  week  up  to  the  termination  of  the  disease.  Perforation 
occurs  most  commonly  during  the  third  week.  It  is  more  frequently 
seen  in  adult  males  than  females  and  is  rather  rarely  seen  in  children. 
Operation  saves  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  perforation  is  found  in  the  ileum,  usually  the  last  two  feet,  in 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  in  about  12  per  cent,  the  perforation 
is  located  in  the  large  intestine;  and  in  about  5  per  cent,  in  the 
appendix.  The  perforation  is  usually  single,  but  they  may  be  multiple. 
The  perforation  is  accompanied  by  peritonitis,  either  local  or  general. 
Perforation  of  ulcer  in  "walking  cases^'  of  typhoid,  may  be  mis- 
taken for  cases  of  acute  gangrenous  appendicitis. 

Operation  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made 
and  in  case  of  doubt  an  exploratory  incision  may  be  resorted  to.  This 
can  be  done  under  cocain  if  desirable. 

Incision  is  made  through  the  right  rectus  as  for  appendicitis  and 
should  be  sufficiently  liberal  so  as  to  permit  of  proper  work — ^may  be 
five  to  six  inches  long.  The  median  incision  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  is  sometimes  employed  but  that  through  the  outer  part  of 
the  rectus  gives  much  better  access  to  the  portion  of  the  bowel  which 
is  usually  the  site  of  the  perforation.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  escape  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  some  inflammatory  adhesions  present  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  walling  ofT  the  damaged  portion  of  the  bowel  from  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  caecum  is  sought  and  drawn  into  the  incision  and  used  as 
3  guide  to  the  appendix  and  commencement  of  the  small  intestine. 
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The  appendix,  if  perforated  or  seriously  effected,  is  removed.  Com- 
mencing at  the  csecuni,  the  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  coil  after  coil, 
and  carefully  inspected  and  wiped  clean  with  gauze  pads  or  it  may  be 
washed  with  salt  solution.  If  desired  this  investigation  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  entire  small  intestine  has  been  examined.  If  the  coils 
of  gut  are  not  immediately  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity  but  are 
retained  outside  the  abdomen,  they  must  be  supported  and  protected 
with  hot,  sterile  towels. 

The  perforations  vary  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  fairly  large 
ragged  opening.  Usually  there  is  only  one  perforation,  but  there  may 
be  several.  The  hole  in  the  gut  is  closed,  without  paring  its  edges, 
with  non-penetrating  sutures  of  silk.  A  purse-string  suture  may  be 
applied  around  the  margin  and  the  opening  thus  closed  or  one  or  two 
rows  of  interrupted  licmbert  sutures  can  be  used.  These  may  be 
applied  in  mattress  fashion.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  opening  is 
closed  in  a  direction  longitudinal  or  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
gut,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  reduce  the  caliber  of  the  gut  too 
much — surely  not  more  than  one-third.  If  any  very  thin  areas  are 
encountered  during  the  examination  of  the  intestine  it  might  be 
advisable  to  take  a  stitch  or  two  in  such  portions  of  the  gut  in 
order  to  fortify  them  against  the  danger  of  perforation  later. 

If  the  opening  in  the  gut  can  be  closed  and  the  peritoneal  cavity 
thoroughly  cleansed  either  by  wiping  with  dry  gauze  pads  or  by 
irrigation  with  salt  solution,  it  may  be  permissible  to  close  the 
abdominal  incision  without  draina<?c.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  well  to 
provide  for  drainage.  If  it  is  decided  to  use  drainage  a  plug  of  strip 
gauze  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  reaching  well  down  into  the 
pelvic  cavity.  The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  except  where  the 
drainage  strip  emerges.  Drainage  may  be  facilitated  by  keeping 
the  patient  in  a  partly  sitting  posture  after  the  operation. 

If  the  gut  is  badly  damaged  or  very  much  thickened  about  the 
perforation  or  presents  several  openings  close  together  it  may  be  wise 
to  resect  the  affected  portion  and  restore  the  continuity  of  the  gut 
by  an  end-to-end  anastomosis;  a  better  plan  under  these  conditions 
would  probably  be  to  draw  the  damaged  coil  of  gut  out  of  the  abdomen 
and  fix  it  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  with  several  non-penetrating 
sutures  of  chromic  catgut  and  thus  establish  an  intestinal  fistula  (see 
"Enterostomy"). 

If  it  is  found  at  the  time  of  operation  that  the  soiling  of  the 
j)eritoneum  has  been  general  it  may  he  advisable  to  turn  the  entire 
small  intestine  out  of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  cleanse  the  peritoneal 
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cavity  either  by  wiping  with  dry,  sterile  gauze  pads  or  else  by  irrigating 
with  saline  solution ;  after  the  ioteetincs  have  been  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  they  are  returned  to  the  abdomeo.  Drainage  is  arranged  in 
these  cases  as  already  indicated  above. 


the  KbdomlnBl  InclsloD  and  tied  ol 

to  tbe  portion  ol  gut  tbat  !■  to  b«  excised  has  been  tied  off  in  aectloua.    Tbe 

dotted  llaei  Ipdlute  the  linn  ol  ■ecllon  through  the  me«nterr  and  gut. 

Enterectomy. — Resection  of  a  portion  of  the  gut  (small  intes- 
tine) ;  the  length  of  gut  resected  may  vary  from  several  inches  to 
Bcverat  feet.  T)ic  operation  is  performed  for  wounds  which  may  not 
he  eafely  closed  by  suture;    for  those  associated  with  division  of  the 
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mesenteric  vessels,  especially  if  they  are  divided  close  to  the  intestine; 
for  malignant  growths ;  for  gangrene,  strangulation ;  for  fistula,  etc. 

The  incision  is  usually  made  in  the  middle  line,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  reaching  from  the  umhilicus  downward  toward  the  symphysis  or 
corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  fistulous  opening  if  one  is  present. 
The  portion  of  intestine  to  be  resected  should  be  gently  freed  from 
adhesions,  if  there  are  any,  and  brought  out  upon  the  abdomen, 
together  with  an  adjoining  portion  of  healthy  gut,  four  to  six  inches 
to  either  side  of  tlie  part  which  is  to  be  resected;  the  gut  should  be 
supported  upon  dry,  sterile  gauze  compresses,  some  of  which  are  also 
tucked  into  the  abdominal  incision  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  intestinal  ccmtents  during  the 
operation,  two  pieces  of  narrow  tape  are  tied  around  the  gut,  one 
beyond  each  extremity  of  the  segment  which  is  to  be  excised.  In 
order  to  carry  the  tapes  around  the  gut,  a  thin-nosed  artery  forceps 
is  thrust  through  the  mesentery  close  to  the  gut  and  with  this  the 
end  of  the  tape  is  seized  and  pulled  through.  One  tape  is  tied  and 
the  contents  of  the  gut  gently  stroked  along  with  the  fingers  beyond 
the  second  tape  and  then  this  is  tied  also.  We  have  thus  a  fairly 
empty  coil  to  operate  upon,  the  tapes  being  tied  just  tight  enough 
to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents.  The  ta})es  should  be  applied 
to  the  gut  at  a  sufficient  distance  l)cyond  the  portion  which  is  to  be 
excised  to  allow  convenient  working  s])acc. 

We  then  proceed  to  separate  the  ])ortioii  of  gut  that  is  to  be  excised 
from  its  mesenteric  attachment.  This  is  done  by  tying  the  mesentery 
off  in  segments,  each  ligature  including  about  one  inch  of  the  length  of 
the  mesentery  :  the  ligatures  should  be  of  tliin  catgut  (N"o.  1  or  2),  and 
each  tied  single  about  one  inch  away  from  tlie  mesenteric  edge  of  the 
gut  in  order  to  leave  room  to  divide  the  mesentery  between  the 
ligatures  and  the  gut.  These  ligatures  may  be  passed  either  with  a 
narrow-bhuled  artery  forcejis  or  a  bhint  ligature  carrier.  One  must  be 
careful  not  to  tie  off  a  greater  length  of  mesentery  than  that  which 
actually  corresponds  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be  excised, 
because  gut  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  mesentery  is  deprived  of  its 
blood-supply  and  is  bound  to  slough.  The  surgeon  should  rather  err 
in  the  other  direction,  tying  off  a  little  less  mesentery  than  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  length  of  the  segment  of  the  gut  that  is  to  be 
excised.  After  the  mesentery  has  been  fhus  tied  off,  the  segment  of 
gut  that  is  to  be  excised  is  cuf  away  from  ifs  nu»senteric  attachment, 
using  the  straight  scissors  and  cutting  between  the  ligatures  and  the 
gut ;  the  point  of  the  scissors  should  be  introduced  into  the  openings 
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made  by  the  ligatures  and  the  mesentery  cut  from  hole  to  hole  and 
thus  finally  through  into  the  last  ligature  opening.  We  are  then  ready 
to  sever  the  gut  and  this  is  done  with  long,  straight  scissors  that  will 
divide  the  gut  in  one  clean  sweep.  The  gut  is  divided  straight  across 
at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  or,  still  better,  somewhat  obliquely,  so 
that  the  segment  of  gut  excised  measures  rather  more  upon  its  distal 
border  than  upon  its  mesenteric  border.  Bleeding  points  on  the  cut 
edges  of  the  intestine  are  clamped,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  do  not  require 
ligation,  since  after  a  few  moments'  pressure  or  after  the  ends  of  the 
gut  have  been  sutured,  the  hemorrhage  usually  stops.  Spurting 
arterial  points,  however,  should  be  clamped  and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 
Contents  that  escape  from  the  ends  of  the  bowel  are  sponged  away  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  pads  of  gauze  are  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  of  this  material  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

We  are  now  ready  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
This  step  may  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of  the  several  procedures 
that  are  described  below. 

1.  End-to-end  anastomosis,  the  most  desirable. 

(a)  Suture. 

(b)  Invagination  and  suture   (Mounsell). 

(c)  Suture  by  Connell  method. 

(d)  Murphy  button. 

2.  Side-to-side,  or  lateral,  anastomosis;  applicable  to  both  small 
and  large  intestine. 

(a)  Suture. 

(h)  Murphy  button. 

(c)  McGraw's  rubber  ligature. 

3.  End  to  side;  this  method  is  used  to  join  the  ileum  to  the 
large  intestine  (see  "Resection  of  Caecum'')  and  to  join  the  end  of 
the  duodenum  to  the  stomach  after  pylorectomy  (see  "Pylorectomy, 
Kocher"),  etc. 

End-to-End  Anastomosis.  Suture  (McGrath). — The  ends  of  the 
intestine  after  they  have  been  cleansed  and  wiped  with  a  gauze  pad 
moistened  with  saline,  are  sewed  together  all  around  with  a  through- 
and-through  suture  of  chromic  catgut. 

Two  straight  cambric  needles  are  threaded  on  a  piece  of  chromic 
catgut.  No.  1,  about  twenty-four  inches  long  and,  with  this  the  two 
ends  of  the  bowel  are  joined  together  at  their  mesenteric  border  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  "dead  spaces"  are  obliterated  and  the  serous 
surfaces  are  secured  and  brought  into  accurate  and  close  apposi- 
tion.   The  proper  application  of  this  mesenteric  suture  is  essential 
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to  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  meBenteric  border,  "dead 
space,"  is  likely  to  be  the  weak  ])oint  in  end>to^nd  anastomosis, 
and  this  suture  secures  it  absolutely.  The  stitch  passes  through  the 
edge  of  the  gut  at  the  mesenteric  border,  piercing  the  gut  from  its 
mucous  aspect  about  one-quarter  inch  away  from  ite  edge;  it  trav- 
erses the  "dead  space"  and  pierces  the  mesenteric  serous  layer;  it 
then  pierces  the  mesenteric  serous  layer  of  the  other  end  of  bowel, 
passes  through  the  "dead  space"  and  the  edge  of  the  gut  emerging 
upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  second  piece  of  the  bowel.     Here 


it  turns  back  forming  a  loop  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  second 
end  of  liowel  and  traveling  in  the  reverse  direction  to  (hat  already 
de-«cribed,  it  passes  again  through  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  and 
finally  emerges  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  first  end  of  bowel 
alongside  of  tlie  point  whore  it  originally  started.  It  will  be 
observed  that  when  this  suture  is  drawn  tight  and  tied  it  brings 
the  two  ends  of  the  gut.  corresponding  to  their  mesenteric  borders, 
together  very  accurately  and  oblitcrales  the  "dead  spaces"  and 
necesKiirily  brings  the  nit'scnleric  serous  surfaces  into  close  apposi- 
tion with  each  other.     The  two  threads  corresponding  to  the  tails 
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of  the  suture  and  each  provided  with  a  needle,  are  ueed  to  unite 
the  corresponding  edges  of  the  two  ends  of  the  gut,  sewing  around 


Fli.  IX  B.— Ed 
and  tied.  Bhowa  i 
and  complete  obliteration  of  the  "dead  apace. 


one  side  with  one  needle  and  around  the  other  side  with  the  other 
needle,  and  commencing  with  each  at  the  fixed  point,  the  mesen- 
teric border,  which  is  identified  in  the  illustration  as  point  A.     To 
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facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  suture  the  edges  of  the  gut  corre- 
Bponding  to  the  mesenteric  stitch  A  are  secured  in  the  grasp  of  a 
toothed  holding-forceps.  With  one  needle  we  sew  from  the  mesen- 
teric stitch  A  around  one  side,  uniting  the  edges  of  the  gut  toward 
B  nearly  half-way  around,  and  with  the  other  needle  from  point  A 
around  the  other  side,  uniting  the  edges  of  the  gut  toward  the 
jwint  C.  The  line  of  suture  should  be  inserted  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
helow  the  edges  of  the  gut  so  as  to  insure  catching  both  edges  with 
each  stitch.     The  individual  stitches  should  be  not  more  than  onc- 


fijrhlh  inch  ajmrt.  iind  each  drawn  fairly  tight.  The  ends  of  the 
liinvel  liavc  thiii;  been  riewed  together  for  considerably  more  than 
tvo-thirds  of  Hieir  circumference.  When  the  gut  is  pulled  out  in 
a  wlr;iij;lit  line  there  is  .-icen  to  remain  an  opening  corresponding 
In  less  than  one-third  of  the  cireiimfcrenee  still  to  be  closed.  The 
needles  are  thrust  through  the  edge  of  the  bowel  so  that  they  pre- 
sent ii[inn  (he  outer  purfnoo,  and  partly  with  one  needle  and  partly 
with  the  other  tlio  opening  Ibnt  still  remains  is  Hosed.  A  T.enibcpt 
stiteli  is  used  for  this  puqiose.  Plaeh  stitch  takes  a  good  deep 
bite  even  at  the  risk  of  ]ienetrating  into  the  niueoiis  layer.  Finally 
the  anastomosis  is  comjdefed  by  tying  the   two  threads  together. 
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The  lines  of  union  of  the  two  ends  of  gut  may  he  reinforced  by 
applying  a  silk  Lenibert  suture  all  around.  This  is,  however,  as  a 
rule  unnecessary  yet  it  is  easily  and  quickly  applied  after  the  ends 
of  the  gut  have  been  joined  together  as  described  above. 

The  hole  that  is  left  in  the  mesentery  after  the  segment  of 
gut  has  been  resected  and  the  ends  sutured,  is  closed  with  several 
sutures  of  catgut.  These  sutures  should  not  be  tied  so  tightly  as 
to  obliterate  the  vessels  that  may  be  included  in  their  grasp  and 
which  are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  gut  at  the  line  of  junction. 

The  constricting  strips  which  were  placed  around  the  gut  are 
removed  and  the  sutured  bowel  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

MouNSELL^s  Method.  —  After  the  segment  of  gut  has  been 
excised  as  above  described,  the  cut  ends  are  placed  close  together 


Fig.  126  E.— End-to-End  Anastomosis.  The  axis  of  the  gut  restored.  The 
opening  that  still  remains,  less  than  one-third  of  the  circumference,  is  closed 
with  a  Lembert  suture,  using  both  tails  of  mesenteric  suture  in  part  to 
acjomplish  this.  A  shows  location  of  the  mesenteric  suture.  B  and  O 
where  the  needle  are  thrust  through  the  edges  of  the  gut  preparatory  to 
introducing  the  final  Lembert  suture  that  closes  the  opening  that  remains. 

edge  to  edge  and  supported  outside  the  abdomen  upon  gauze  pads. 
With  a  moderately  large,  straight  needle  and  fairly  thick  silk  the 
edges  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  gut  are  fixed  to  each  other  at  four 
different  points  of  their  circumference  equidistant  from  one  another. 
These  sutures  are  to  serve  simply  as  tractors.  The  first  is  applied 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  mesenteric  attachment,  the  second 
at  a  point  directly  opposite  this,  and  the  other  two  at  points  mid- 
way between  these.  Each  of  these  sutures  should  include  all  the 
coats  of  the  gut,  special  care  being  taken  to  catch  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  serous  coats.  Each  suture  is  applied  from  within  the 
gut,  so  that,  when  tied,  the  knot  will  be  upon  the  inner,  mucous 
membrane  aspect  of  the  gut.  As  each  of  these  four  tractor  sutures 
is  passed,  it  is  immediately  tied  and  one  end  cut  short,  leaving  the 
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other  end  long.    In  tyiBg,  Uic  tiuturex  c-)iould  be  tied  rather  loosely 
BO  that  afterward  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

In  oDe  or  the  other  segment  of  the  gut,  a  longitudinal  inciBion 
ie  then  made.  This  incision  is  placed  opposite  the  mesenteric  bor- 
der, should  be  about  one  inoh  long,  and  commences  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  distant  from  the  cut  edge  of  the  gut.  Through 
this  incision  a  narrow  artery  forceps  is  passed  into  the  gut  and  the 
tails  of  the  four  tractor  sutures  seized  and  pulled  through,  thus 
drawing  the  ends  of  the  gut  after  them,  with  the  result  that  the 
one  segment  of  gut  is  invaginated  into  the  other,  their  serous  sur- 
faces lying  in  contact  with  each  other  and  their  corresponding  edges 
in  apposition  all  around.     The  four  tractor  sutures  are  held  by 


assistants  and  [lut  somewhat  upon  the  stretch  and  then  the  corre- 
sponding edges  of  both  segments  of  the  gut  are  ready  to  be  joined 
by  suture.  The  edges  arc  sewed  together  with  a  through-and- 
through  stitch,  using  a  straight  needle  and  chromic  catgut.  This 
suture  should  lie  applied  about  one-quarter  inch  below  the  edges 
of  the  gut  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  that  wide  between  the  suture  line 
and  the  edges  of  the  gut.  The  stitches  should  lie  placed  (juite  close 
together  (intervals  of  one-eighth  inch  lietween  the  needle  punc- 
tures) and  each  stitch  should  be  drawn  fairly  tight.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  "puckering  or  purse-string"  effect  in  the  suture  a  "l)aclc- 
stitch"  should  be  taken  every  fourth  or  fifth  puncture. 

After  the  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  gut  have  been  united 
as  above  described,  the  temporary  tractor  sutures  are  removed  and 
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ts  natural  poi^itiuii  ^  ri'duciog  the  iiivugiiia- 
L  the  gut  is  closed  with  a  continnoiiB  Lenibert 


I  he  gut  rcBtored  to  i 

tion.     The  i 

Btitch. 
I  All  around  the  circular  jiinffion  of  the  segtnentB,  after  Bwab- 

I  bing  with  a  pud  moicitencd  with  nliohol,  followed  by  oni;  wet  with 

the  gut  srp  Uivnglualcd  by  pulllns  upon  ibe  Iracton. 

saline  soiutiou,  a  continuous  Lenibert  stitch  of  fine  ailk  may  be 
applied;  this  suture  Mill  further  inverts  the  edges  of  the  gut  and 
buries  completely  the  penetrating,  through-and-through  suture. 
This  additional  outside  line  of  suture  is  considered  unnecessary  by 
most  surgeons,  especially  if  the  through-and-through  suture  has  been 
accurately  applied. 


irltb  a  Ibroutb- 


CoNNEi-L  Method.  —  According  to  this  plan  a  (hrough-and- 
through,  right-angled  sutnre  is  employed.  The  edges  nf  the  two 
ends  of  the  gut  that  are  to  be  nniled  are  held  in  apposition  during 
the  application  of  the  suture  with  fonr  tractor  sutures.  The  first 
tractor  secures  the  edge  of  cither  end  of  the  gut  at  its  mesenteric 
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border.  A  second  tractor  i)ierces  the  edge  of  each  segment  of  the 
bowel  at  a  point  a  little  more  than  halfway  between  the  mesenteric 
border,  where  suture  No.  1  has  been  introduced,  and  the  distal 
border.  Tractors  Nos.  3  and  4  each  catch  the  edge  of  the  corre- 
sponding segment  of  the  bowel  at  a  point  the  same  distance  from 
its  mesenteric  border  as  suture  Xo.  2,  but  upon  its  opposite,  the 
outer,  border.  These  four  tractors  are  introduced  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  application  of  the  suture  that  is  to  unite 
the  two  ends  of  the  bowel.  They  are  of  silk  and  as  they  are 
drawn  taut  they  convert  the  end  of  each  segment  of  the  gut  into 
a  triangular-shaped  opening. 

The  second  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  suturing  the  ends 
of  the  two  segments  of  the  bowel  to  each  other  all  around.  This 
is  accomplished  with  a  through-and-through,  right-angled  suture. 
While  the  gut  is  steadied  by  tractors  Nos.  1  and  2,  held  by  the 
assistant,  the  opposed  edges  of  the  gut  are  sutured  together,  com- 
mencing near  tractor  No.  2  and  working  toward  and  a  little  beyond 
tractor  No.  1  which  marks  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut.  In 
this  way  the  union  between  the  two  ends  of  gut  is  accomplished 
for  the  first  third  of  their  circumference.  After  the  first  stitch 
has  been  introduced  the  thread  is  tied,  the  tail  of  the  suture  being 
left  long. 

Tractor  No.  2  is  then  cut  away  and  traction  made  with  tractor 
No.  1.  At  the  same  time  tractors  Nos.  3  and  4  are  drawn  around 
so  as  to  approximate  tlie  corresponding  edges  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  gut  for  that  portion  of  their  circumference  which  is  included 
between  tractor  No.  1  and  tractors  Nos.  3  and  4.  With  the  same 
needle  and  thread  these  portions  of  the  edges  of  the  gut  are  then 
united,  working  from  tractor  No.  1  toward  and  a  little  beyond  trac- 
tors Nos.  3  and  4  and  thus  the  edges  of  tlie  gut  are  united  for  the 
second  third  of  their  circumference.  The  line  of  suture  should  be 
placed  one-quarter  inch  away  from  tlie  edges  of  the  bowel  so  as 
to  leave  a  margin  that  wide.  The  stitches  should  be  placed  close 
together — the  needle  punctures  one-eighth  inch  apart — and  a  "back- 
stitch'' should  be  made  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  puncture  in  order 
to  fix  the  suture  and  avoid  tlie  "])urse-string,"  or  puckering,  effect. 

The  remaining  tractors,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4  are  removed  and  we 
then  proceed  to  suture  the  edges  of  the  bowel  for  the  last  third  of 
their  circumference.  As  this  must  be  done  without  the  assistance 
of  the  tractors  attention  must  be  given  to  the  detail  of  the  stitch. 
The  needle  is  thrust  through  the  edge  of  the  one  segment  of  the 
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gut,  entering  upon  its  nuicons  membrane  aspect  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  point  where  it  last  emerged,  and  then  the  needle  i^ 
carried  across  to  the  other  segment  of  the  bowel  and  this  is  pierced 
near  its  edge  penetrating  from  the  serous  surface  and  emerging 
upon  its  mucous  aspect.  To  make  each  successive  stitch  the  needle 
is  thrust  through  the  edge  of  the  same  segment  of  the  bowel  and 
just  alongside  of  where  it  last  emerged,  penetrating  from  the  mucous 
to  the  serous  surface,  then  across  to  the  other  segment  of  the  bowel 
which  it  pierces  from  the  serous  to  the  mucous  surface.  As  each 
stitch  is  introduced  the  thread  is  drawn  tight.  Toward  the  end, 
the  last  few  stitches  are  left  a  little  slack  so  as  to  allow  sufficient 
room  for  the  manipulation  that  is  necessary  in  introducing  the 
terminal  stitches.  The  last  puncture  of  the  needle  as  it  completes 
the  suture  should  show  the  thread  emerging  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane aspect  of  the  gut  immediately  adjacent  to  the  tail  that  has 
been  tied  and  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  suture.  The 
tail  of  thread  that  corresponds  to  the  termination  of  the  suture 
should  be  left  longer  than  the  tail  that  is  tied  and  which  marks 
the  commencement  of  the  suture  in  order  that  it  may  be  thus 
identified. 

The  last  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  tying  the  ends  of  the 
thread  so  that  the  knot  will  be  within  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  The 
end  of  a  narrow,  straight,  ligature  carrier  is  introduced  into  the 
bowel  between  the  stitches  at  a  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  away  from  the  space  through  which  the  two  ends  of  the 
suture  emerge.  The  point  of  the  carrier  is  pushed  out  through  this 
space  (through  which  the  suture  ends  emerge)  and  the  ends  of  the 
suture  are  threaded  into  its  eve.  The  instrument  is  then  with- 
drawn  pulling  the  tails  of  the  suture  after  it.  A  little  traction  is 
made  upon  the  longer  of  the  two  suture  ends  in  order  to  tighten 
up  the  slack  of  the  last  few  stitches.  The  ends  are  then  tied  and 
cut  short.  By  rolling  the  bowel  between  the  fingers  the  knot  will 
be  made  to  slip  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut. 

With  Mi'rpiiy  Button. — Having  resected  the  gut  as  above 
described,  a  running  string  is  placed  in  the  edge  of  each  segment 
of  the  gut  which,  when  drawn  tight  and  tied,  puckers  the  end  of 
the  gut  and  gras])s  the  button  about  its  shank,  leaving  the  flange 
or  cup  (rf  the  button  within  the  gut.  This  running  stitch,  or  purse- 
string,  is  applied  in  overhand  faj^hion,  is  of  chromic  catgut  and 
carried  upon  two  long  straight  needles,  one  at  each  end.  This 
stitch  includes  all  the  layers  of  the  gut,  especially  the  serous  and 
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the  mucous  membrane;  it  tilioiild  not  include  loo  wide  a  margin  of 
the  gut,  siuce  tlie  amount  of  tissue  which  is  grasped  between  the 
flanges,  or  cups,  of  the  button  may  be  too  bulky  to  allow  exact 
coaptation;  a  margin  of  rather  less  than  one-fourth  inch  is  suffi- 
cient.   The  running  stitch  is  comuieuced  liy  piercing  the  mesentery 


close  to  the  surface  of  the  put,  and  then,  carrying  the  same  needle 
back  over  the  vi\<io  of  tlio  mesentery,  it  is  agnin  tlirust  tlirough, 
so  that  wc  thus  have  a  loop  uround  llie  cut  edge  of  tlie  mesentery 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  put.  With  this  same  needle  the  running 
suture  is  applied  to  the  corresponding  half  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cut  edge  of  the  gut;  each  puncture  of  Ibe  needle  should  he 
made  from  within  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  from  its  mucous  membrane 
aspect,  and  the  punctures  should  be  about  one-third  inch   apart. 
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When  a  point  is  reached  directly  opposite  the  mesenteric  border  of 
the  gut,  this  needle  is  discarded;  the  second  needle  is  then  taken 
in  hand  and  the  second  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  In  this  way  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  gut  is  included,  leaving  the  two  free  tails  of  the  suture  \^ich 
emerge  upon  the  serous  surface  of  the  gut  opposite  its  mesenteric 
attachment,  ready  for  tying. 

One-half  of  the  button,  grasped  with  a  thumb  forceps  by  the 
edge  of  its  tubal  part  is  introduced  into  the  end  of  the  gut,  turning 
the  button  a  little  on  the  side  to  facilitate  its  introduction  and 
while  it  is  thus  held  the  purse-string  is  tied  around  its  shank,  leav- 
ing the  flange  within  the  intestine.  The  ends  of  the  purse-string 
are  cut  short  so  that  they  will  not  protrude  between  the  flanges  of 
the  button  when  this  is  closed.  This  procedure  is  repeated  upon 
the  other  segment  of  gut.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are  then 
deliberately  pressed  home  and  in  doing  this  one  should  note  that 
the  corresponding  mesenteric  attachments  of  both  segments  of  the 
gut  are  opposite  each  other. 

When  the  two  halves  of  the  button  are  locked  there  should  be 
presented  between  them  a  clean,  smooth  line  with  no  raw  mucous 
membrane  edge  protruding,  and  at  the  mesenteric  attachment  the 
apposition  of  serous  surfaces  should  also  be  assured. 

Although  it  is  probably  not  necessary  in  most  cases  to  use  a 
layer  of  Lembert  sutures  in  addition  to  the  Murphy  button  to  secure 
accurate  apposition,  nevertheless  it  is  wise  in  many  cases  to  place  a 
continuous  Lembert  stitch  outside  of  the  button  after  the  halves 
have  been  pressed  home,  especially  as  the  presence  of  the  button 
makes  the  application  of  this  stifch  rather  an  easy  matter. 

Side-to-Side,  or  Lateral,  Approximation  (Lateral  Intestinal  Anas- 
tomosis).— This  is  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  between  two 
coils  of  intestine  joined  side  to  side. 

This  operation  is  indicated  when  the  ends  of  gut  that  are  to 
be  united  differ  much  in  caliber, — for  example,  to  unite  the  end  of 
the  ileum  to  the  caecum.  It  may  be  accomplished  by  suture,  clamps. 
Murphy  button,  or  McGraw  rubber  suture,  etc. 

SuTUHE. — The  intestine  is  brought  well  up  into  the  wound  or,  if 
possible,  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  and  surrounded  with  gauze  pads 
to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Gauze  strips  or  tapes  are  tied 
around  the  intestine,  and  after  the  diseased  portion  has  been  excised 
the  cut  end  of  each  segment  of  the  gut  is  inverted  and  closed  with  a 
double  row  of  Lembert  sutures,  thus  converting  each  end  of  the  gut 
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into  a  blind  pouch.  Care  should  l)c  taken  to  include  the  invaginated 
mesentery  in  the  suture.  The  invagination  of  the  end  of  the  gut 
is  commenced  at  its  mesenteric  border,  inverting  a  margin  about 
one  inch  in  width. 

The  next  step  is  the  union  of  the  two  blind  ends  of  the  gut  to 
each  other,  side  to  side,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  intestinal 
canal,  through  the  new  opening  that  is  to  be  made,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  a  direct  line,  and  not  reversed  in  passing  from  one  seg- 
ment into  the  other.  The  ends  of  the  gut  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  overlap  each  other  for  a  distance  of  four  to  five  inches.  Their 
apposed  lateral  surfaces  are  then  united  to  each  other  for  a  distance 
of  from  three  to  four  inches  by  a  single  row  of  continuous  Lembert 
sutures  of  fine  silk.  After  this  row  of  Lembert  suture,  which  forms 
the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring,"  has  been  applied, 
the  needle,  still  carrying  the  silk  thread,  is  laid  aside  until  required 
later  to  complete  this  "outside  serous  ring.''  This  line  of  I^embert 
sutures  should  be  one  inch  longer  than  the  proposed  openings  in 
the  gut  and  each  stitch  should  be  rather  less  than  one-eighth  inch 
distant  from  its  neighbor  and  should  be  dra\vn  tight. 

Each  segment  of  the  bowel  is  now  opened  with  the  scissors,  the 
incisions  being  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  distant  from  the  line 
of  the  Lembert  suture;  the  openings  in  the  bowel  should  ])e  largo 
so  as  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction, — three  inches  long  and 
at  least  one  inch  sliorter  tlian  the  line  of  tlie  Tieni])ert  suture. 

P»loo(ling  from  tlic  od^rcs  of  tlio  incisions  in  tlie  bowel  is  controlled 
with  artery  clamps  wbicli  may  l)o  removed  after  a  few  minutes'  pres- 
sure as  tlie  honiorrbage  usually  ceases.  The  edges  of  tlie  o])eninga 
in  tlie  <xut  are  wiped  with  alcohol  followed  by  saline  solution,  and  then, 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  which  at  the  same  time 
controls  the  heniorrhnge,  the  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  bowel  are 
united  with  each  other  all  around.  Having  thus  united  the  edges  of 
the  openings  all  around,  we  again  take  up  the  needle  carrying  the 
original  silk  suture  and  complete  the  anastomosis  by  making  the 
anterior  half  of  the  Lembert  suture,  the  "outside  serous  ring." 

in  making  the  lateral  anastomosis  one  should  not  have  the  blind 
ends  of  the  overlaj^ped  gut  too  long.  Tliese  ends  are  anchored  to  the 
adjoining  wall  of  the  intestine  by  several  Lembert  stitches. 

It  niav  be  necessarv  to  tear  the  mesenterv  somewhat  in  order  to 
allow  sufficient  overlapping  of  the  ends  of  the  bowel.  After  the 
anastomosis  has  been  made  the  overlapping  layers  of  the  mesentery  are 
united  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture  loosely  applied  in  order  to 
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obliterate  any  spaces  or  holes  into  which  a  coil  of  gut  might  find  its 
way  and  become  strangulated.  When  the  anastomosis  is  complete  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  two  segments  of  gut  are  united  side  to  side. 

With  Clamps. — \  fold  of  the  wall  of  each  of  the  two  segments 
of  gut  that  are  to  be  joined  together  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of 
the  holding  forceps,  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing.  The  fold 
secured  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  is  about  four  inches  long.  The 
wall  of  each  segment  of  gut  is  grasped  in  such  a  manner  that  the  folds 
in  the  blades  of  the  forceps  will  correspond  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
gut  and  be  opposite  each  other.  The  forceps  are  placed  with  the 
blades  holding  the  folds  of  intestine  side  by  side  (see  Figs.  139,  140, 
141),  and  the  two  folds  of  gut  are  joined  together  with  a  continuous 
non-penetrating  suture  of  silk  for  a  distance  of  three  inches.  When  this 
line  of  suture  has  been  completed  the  needle  is  laid  aside  temporarily 
until  needed  later  to  complete  this  outside  ring  of  suture.  An  incision 
two  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  in  each  of  the  folds  of  gut  which 
are  grasped  with  the  forceps,  about  one-quarter  inch  distant  from  and 
parallel  with  the  suture  line  that  unites  the  two  folds.  This  incision 
penetrates  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  the  edges  of  which  retract 
exposing  an  elliptical  area  of  the  mucous  layer  which  is  excised  with 
a  sharp-pointed  scissors.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  is  .controlled  by 
tightening  the  clamps  and  ligating  spurting  points.  The  correspond* 
ing  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  bowel  are  sewed  to  each  other,  all 
around  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut.  The  clamps  are 
then  removed  and  the  needle  carrying  the  thread  with  which  the  first 
line  of  non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  was  introduced  is  again  taken 
up  and  used  to  apply  the  anterior  half  of  the  outside  serous  ring  suture 
and  thus  complete  the  operation. 

With  Murphy  Bittox. — A  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  may 
be  made  with  the  Murphy  button.  After  the  ends  of  the  gut  have 
been  inverted  and  closed  with  a  suture  as  described  in  the  preceding 
operations,  the  two  ends  are  placed  side  by  side  and  a  purse-string 
placed  in  the  lateral  wall  of  each  segment.  The  purse-string  consists 
of  two  parallel  rows  with  a  space  between  them  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  inch  so  that  when  the  incision  is  made  there  will  be  a  margin  on 
each  side  of  about  one-fourth  inch.  Each  leg  of  the  suture  should  be 
made  with  three  punctures  of  the  needle,  penetrating  the  entire 
thickness  of  tlie  bowel  with  each  thrust.  Either  silk  or  chromic  cat- 
gut may  be  used  as  suture  material.  The  writer  prefers  catgut.  The 
first  double  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken  with  the  ends  of  the 
suture  and  the  incision  in  the  bowel  then  made.    The  incision  should 
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not  be  too  large — ^barely  large  enough  to  permit  introduction  of  the 
half  button  and  should  be  placed  exactly  between  the  two  legs  of  the 
suture.  The  incision  in  the  bowel  is  made  with  the  scissors,  the  wall 
of  the  gut  being  picked  up  with  two  thumb  forceps  to  facilitate  this 
step.  The  two  halves  of  the  button  are  introduced,  one  into  each  loop 
of  the  gut  and  secured  by  tying  the  purse  string,  pressed  together 
and  the  operation  thus  completed  (see  Fig.  130).  This  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  method  of  doing  a  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis. 
One  of  the  stitch  methods,  however,  is  preferable. 

With  McGraw's  Hubber  Suture. — ^With  the  rubber  suture  a 
lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  may  be  conveniently  made  and  with 
very  good  result  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  for  the 
gastro-jejunostomy.  The  surfaces  of  the  two  segments  of  gut  that 
are  to  be  joined  are  placed  side  by  side  and  united  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  and  one-half  inches  with  a  continuous  Lembert  stitch  of 
silk  as  described  in  the  previous  operation,  and  then  the  needle  carrying 
this  stitch  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  The  rubber  suture,  2  to  3  mm. 
thick  is  introduced  with  a  straight  needle  so  as  to  include  both 
segments  of  the  gut  in  its  grasp,  is  drawn  tight,  and  tied.  A  silk 
ligature  is  tied  around  the  knot  in  the  rubber  suture  so  as  to  secure 
the  latter  from  slipping.  About  two  inches  of  the  length  of  each 
segment  of  the  gut  should  be  included  in  the  constricting  rubber 
suture;  so  that,  when  this  cuts  through,  the  opening  left  between  the 
two  coils  of  gut  will  be  two  inches  in  length  (see  ^'Gastro-jejunostomy 
with  McGraw's  Kubber  Suture^').  The  needle,  still  carrying  the  silk 
thread  and  which  was  temporarily  laid  aside,  is  again  taken  up,  and 
with  this  the  two  coils  of  gut  are  united  along  a  line  just  in  front  of 
the  rubber  suture.  This  fonns  tlie  second,  tlie  anterior  half  of  the 
**outside  serous  ring"  suture,  and  buries  the  rubber  suture  beneath  it 
out  of  sight. 

Oastro-enterostomy. — G astro-en toros^toniy  is  the  fonnation  of  an 
artificial  communication  between  tlie  stomach  and  the  small  intestine. 
The  anastomosis  mav  be  made  between  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
(gastro-duodenostomy)  or  between  the  stomach  and  jejunum  (gastro- 
jejunostomy). 

The  operation  has  for  its  prime  object  the  establishment  of  a 
sufficiently  free  exit  for  the  escape  of  the  stomach  contents;  for 
stenosis  of  tlie  pylorus  whether  sim])le  and  duo  to  non-malignant 
chronic  ulcer  or  the  result  of  malignant  disease;  for  hour-glass 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  stomach;  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  of 
chronic  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis ;   dilatation  consecutive  to  pyloric 
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!^biii(wis,  etc.;  gastro-jejuiiostomy  is  pLTformeJ  for  chronic  ulcer  of 
ilio  duodenum  with  tht  object  of  diverting  tlie  add  stomacli  contents 
from  this  ]M»rtion  of  the  bowel. 

OaBtro-dDodenostomy. — The  annstomosia  is  made  between,  the 
stomarh  and  duodenum.  This  optTation  ie  illustrated  in  the  method 
of  im[ilanlinu;  the  end  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  into  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  after  resection  of  the  pylorug,  etc.,  and  in  the 
operation  of  Finney,  described  as  " Py I oro plasty,"'  hut  which  is  in 
reality  a  gastro-duodcn ostomy  and  in  the  gastro-duodenoatomy  of 
Koclicr. 

Uastho-di'odenostowy  (Kociikii).^ — After  the  abdomen  has  been 
opened,  incision,  etc.,  destribed  m  detail  in  "Qastro-Jcjunostomy," 
the  duodenum  is  sought  and  mobilized  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can 
he  brought  over  toward  the  middle  hne  into  convenient  apposition  with 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 

In  order  to  effect  the  mobilization  of  the  duodenum  it  is  nccesHary 
to  incise  the  parietal  ])eritoneuin  just  to  the  outer  side  of  and  parallel 
with  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum.  The  incision  is  placed 
a  thumb's  breadth  to  the  right  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  duo- 
denutu,  exposing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  riglit  kidney.  The 
incision  is  carried  do«-nward  for  a  short  distance  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  which  is  held  taut.  Care  must  be 
exercise*!  not  to  divide  the  large  arterial  branchea  in  the  transverse 
mesocolon. 

The  finger  is  introduced  into  the  incision  in  the  peritoneum  and 
working  inward  behind  the  duodenum,  thin  part  of  the  gut  tof^ether 
with  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  is  carefully  separated  from  the  surface 
of  the  kidney  and  vertcliral  column  and  liftcl  upon  the  finger,  forward 
into  the  incision  and  over  toward  the  middle  line  in  order  to  meet  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  A  finger  is  hooked  behind  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  and  this  part  likewise  drawn  forward  into  the 
incision. 

A  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  and  a  fold  of  the  stomach  wall 
are  secured  with  two  rubber-sheathed  anastomosis  clamps  which  are 
held  side  by  side  and  the  anastomosis  accomplished  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  described  in  '■(Ja.stro-jcJHnostomy  with  Clamps,"  "Lateral 
Anastomosis  with  Clamps,"  etc.  The  opening  Iwtween  the  duodenum 
and  stomach  should  be  at  least  one  and  one-half  inches  long. 

According  to  Kocher  this  operation  has  many  advantages  and 
gives  very  safiflfncfory  remote  results  in  cases  of  pyloric  stenosis. 

Oastro-jejimostoniy. — The  junction  is  made  between  the  stomach 
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and  jejunum.  This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Woelfler  in  1881. 
The  loop  of  small  intestine  may  be  fixed  to  either  the  anterior  or  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach. 

Antebiou  Gastuo-jejunostomy  (Woelfler). — ^This  consists  in 
bringing  a  coil  of  the  small  intestine — jejunum — up  in  front  of  the 
great  omentum  and  transverse  colon,  fixing  it  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  and  establishing  a  communication  between  the  two  organs. 
The  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  is  only  resorted  to  when  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  is  impossible  or  inadvisable  to  do  the  posterior 
operation.  If  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  were  involved  in  the 
disease  or  fixed  by  adhesions  to  the  pancreas,  or  if  a  very  short  trans- 
verse mesocolon  were  encountered,  the  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy 
would  be  indicated.  The  operation  may  be  done  with  suture,  clamps. 
Murphy  button,  or  McGraw  rubber  ligature. 

The  stomach  should  be  emptied  and  washed  out  with  the  stomach 
tube  while  the  patient  is  anaesthetized,  immediately  before  the 
operation. 

Suture  Method. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  through 
the  linea  alba  from  a  point  one  inch  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  down 
to  the  umbilicus,  or  even  beyond  this  point  if  necessary.  According  to 
Mayo  and  others,  the  incision  is  made  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the 
right  of  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus 
muscle  or  better,  after  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
has  been  incised  tlie  inner  edge  of  the  muccle  is  seized  and  drawn  out- 
wards away  from  the  middle  line ;  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus  is  thus  exposed  and  it  and  the  fascia  transversal  is  and  the 
peritoneum  are  incised  on  a  line  directly  behind  the  incision  in  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  Through  this  opening  the 
stomach  is  sought  and  examined. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  recop:nized  the  transverse  colon  and 
with  it  the  great  omentum,  is  drawn  out  of  the  incisi<m  and  search  is 
then  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum.  This  part  of  the 
gut  lies  in  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  the  loft  of  the  vertebral 
column,  upon  a  level  w^ith  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  its 
mesentery  being  very  short  and  serving  to  anchor  it  in  this  position. 
To  secure  this  coil  of  gut  the  hand  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and 
carried  backward,  along  the  under  surface  of  the  transverse  mesocolon 
as  far  as  the  posterior  abdominal  wall :  just  below  the  attachment  of 
the  transverse  mesocolon  to  the  vertebral  column,  at  the  place  indicated 
upon  the  left  of  the  column  the  coil  of  gut  is  found.  This  part  of  the 
small  intestine  is  readily  identified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  fixed  within 
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the  abdomen  ae  is  dcmoustratcd  wJtcn  an  oiTort  is  made  to  draw  it  out 
of  the  abdomen;  an;  other  part  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  freely 
drawn  through  the  fingers  in  either  direction,  and  may  be  readily 
drawn  out  through  the  incision  upon  the  alidoiUL>n. 

A  loop  of  gut  about  eighteen  inches  distant  from  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  jejunum  is  seh'tted  for  attachment  to  the  f;tomach.  About 
ten  inches  of  this  loop  of  gut  is  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision  and  surrounded  for  the  purpose  of  constricting  its  lumen  by 
two  pieces  of  nnrrow  tape.  The  tapes  are  carried  around  the  gut 
with  a  sharp-nosed  artery  forceps  which  is  thnist  through  the  mesen- 
tery close  to  its  attachment  to  the  intestine  and  with  this  the  end  of 
the  tape  is  seized  and  drawn  through.    The  one  piece  of  tape  is  tied 
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and  the  segment  of  gut  emptied  of  its  contents  to  a  point  beyond  the 
second  piece  of  tape  by  gently  stripping  it  between  the  fingers  and  then 
the  second  tape  is  tied.  The  tapes  should  be  tied  just  sufficiently 
tightly  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the 
segment  of  gut.  After  the  coil  of  gut  has  been  secured  and  the  tapes 
applied,  the  transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  are  pushed  back  into 
the  abdomen  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  seized  and  drawn 
out  of  the  abdomen.  Dry,  sterile,  gauze  pads  are  placed  about  the 
stomach  and  intestine  and  tucked  partly  into  the  incision  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  parts  outside  the  a])domen  and  to  prevent 
the  entrance  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  any  material  that  might 
escape  from  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

The  coil  of  intestine  and  the  stomach  are  steadied,  side  by  side, 
and  united  with  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk,  using  a 
straight  cambric  needle.  This  suture  line,  which  includes  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous 
ring.''  Each  stitch  takes  a  good  deep  broad  bite  but  should  not  pene- 
trate into  the  cavitv  of  the  stomach  or  intestine.  The  suture  is 
applied  in  a  straight  line  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  long;  the 
stitches  are  about  one-eighth  inch  apart  and  each  should  be  drawn 
fairly  tight.  The  tail  of  the  suture  h  left  long  and  may  be  held  by 
the  assistant  as  a  tractor.  After  this  lino  of  suture  has  been  completed, 
the  needle  carrying  the  thread  is  laid  aside  temporarily  until  needed 
later  to  complete  the  operation  by  making  tlic  anterior  half  of  the 
''outside  serous  ring"  suture.  The  intestine  is  joined  to  the  stomach 
along  a  line  running  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  toward  the 
right.  Tlie  incisions  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  are  next  made. 
They  are  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long.  They  are  shorter  than 
the  line  of  tlie  I.oinl)ert  suture  and  should  bo  placed  about  one-fourth 
inch  distant  from  it.  They  should  be  straight,  ])arallol  with  the  line 
of  suture,  and  clean  cut.  The  intestine  is  incised  fii*st.  The  wall  of 
the  gut  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  a  small  opening 
made  between  those  with  a  straight,  sharp  scissors  and  then  the  open- 
ing thus  made  is  sufficiently  enlarg(»d.  Any  escaping  contents  are  care- 
fully caught  with  gauze  wipes.  The  stomach  is  incised  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  redundant  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  pro- 
trude through  the  incisions  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  are  trimmed 
away  with  the  scissors.  ITemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions 
stops  after  they  have  been  sutured ;  any  spurting  points  may  be 
clamped  however  and  tied  with  fine  catgut. 

The  corresponding  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  intestine  and 
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stomach  are  sewed  to  each  other  with  catgiit  in  a  medium-sized, 
straight  needle,  each  stitch  taking  a  good  bite  and  passing  through  all 
the  coats,  including  the  mucous  membrane,  and  drawn  fairly  tight; 
the  needle  punctures  should  be  rather  less  than  one-fourth  inch  apart. 
This  suture  is  continued  uninterrupted  all  around,  uniting  the  cor- 
responding edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  to  each 
other  until  these  openings  are  entirely  closed  in  and  the  anastomosis 
made.  Before  beginning  this  stitch  the  margins  of  the  openings  are 
wiped  with  a  swab  moistened  in  hot  saline  solution. 

After  the  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  stomach  and  jejunum  have 
been  imited  all  around  we  again  take  up  the  first  needle  carrying  the 
silk  thread  with  which  the  posterior  half  of  the  Lembert  suture — "out- 
side serous  ring^' — ^was  made  and  complete  the  operation  by  making 
the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture. 

When  the  operation  has  been  completed  we  have  the  openings  in 
the  intestine  and  stomach,  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  united 
edge  to  edge,  all  around,  by  a  continuous  stitch  which  passes  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  margins  of  the  openings  and  this  sur- 
rounded, reinforced,  by  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  which  passes 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only  and  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  penetrating  mucous  stitch.  Should  there  be 
any  doubtful  points  where  the  mucous  penetrating  stitch  is  not  cer- 
tainly buried,  one  or  more  supplementary  interrupted  Lembert  stitches 
may  be  taken  to  remedy  this. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  coil  of  gut  is  joined  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  along  an  oblique  line  running  from  above  down- 
ward and  toward  the  right,  the  lower  end  of  the  line  being  at  the 
greater  curvature,  the  upper  end  pointing  upward  and  toward  the  left, 
toward  the  cardia.  The  gut  is  joined  to  the  stomach  in  such  a  way 
that  the  current  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  loop  of  intestine 
will  be  in  the  same  direction — the  distal  limb  of  the  loop  of  gut 
toward  the  right  or  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach;  this  is  accomplished 
by  taking  care  not  to  twist  the  loop  of  intestine  upon  itself  when  draw- 
ing it  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach. 

The  transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  rolled  upon  itself  lie 
together  behind  the  junction  formed  between  the  jejunum  and  the 
stomach. 

The  constricting  tapes  are  finally  removed  from  the  intestine  and 
the  parts  mopped  off  with  a  swab  wet  in  hot  saline  solution  and 
replaced  within  the  abdomen  and  the  abdominal  incision  closed. 

Clamp  Method. — The  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be  per- 
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formed  with  great  facility  with  the  assistance  of  the  holding  clamps. 
The  technique  is  similar  to  that  described  in  detail  in  "Posterior 
Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp  Method."  A  fold  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  is  secured  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp  along  a  line 
three  to  four  inches  in  length  and  running  obliquely  from  above  down- 
ward and  toward  the  right,  the  lower  end  of  the  fold  corresponding 
to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  greater  curvature.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum  is  sought  for  and  recognized  in  the  manner 
already  described,  see  page  328,  and  a  coil  about  eighteen  inches 
beyond  this  point  is  secured  and  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision.  A  fold  of  the  wall  of  this  coil  of  gut  similar  in  length  to  that 
of  the  stomach  wall  is  secured  between  the  blades  of  the  holding  for- 
ceps. Doyen,  Moynihan  or  Scudder  clamps  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  blades  are  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing  and  grasp  the  wall  of 
stomach  just  tightly  enough  to  secure  it  from  slipping  but  not  so 
tightly  as  to  damage  or  crush  it.  The  blades  of  the  clamps  holding 
the  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  wall  of  the 
jejunum  are  placed  side  by  side  and  the  anastomosis  made  between 
them  as  described  in  detail  in  "Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy,  Clamp 
Method,''  page  :rS(y. 

Anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  may  be  also  made  with  the  McGraw 
Rubber  Ligature,  Murphy  Button,  etc.  Details  of  the  application  of 
these  methods  are  described  under  '^Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomy.*' 

Jaboulay  and  Braun  Modification. — In  some  cases,  after  the 
anterior  gastro-jejunostoiny  as  described  above  has  been  performed, 
there  occurs  an  accuiiiulaticm  of  food,  bile,  and  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
short  (proximal)  limb  of  the  loop  of  the  intestine  that  is  fixed  to  the 
stomach,  with  a  consequent  regurgitation  into  the  stomach,  and  this 
is  characterized  by  exhausting  and  fatal  vomiting.  The  regurgitation 
and  vomiting  are  duo  to  a  spur  formation  at  the  point  where  the  coil 
of  gut  is  attached  to  the  stomach.  The  spur  directs  the  stomach  con- 
tents into  the  short  or  proximal  arm  of  the  gut,  which  becomes  dis- 
tended and  with  the  result  that  the  contents  hack  up  and  overflow  back 
into  the  stomach.  In  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  this  vomiting — 
"vicious  circle'' — a  lateral  coninuinioation  is  made  between  the  two 
limbs  of  the  coil  of  intestine  which  has  been  attaclied  to  the  stomach. 
This  may  he  done  either  at  the  same  time  that  the  gastro-jejunostomy  is 
perfonned,  or,  since  this  regurgitation,  etc.,  do  not  occur  in  all  cases, 
it  may  be  done  later  as  a  secondary  operation,  waiting  for  the  appear- 
ance of  symj)tom8  indicating  the  necessity  of  the  additional  operation 
before  submitting  the  patient  to  the  additional  risk.     It  is  probably 
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wise  to  do  this  entero-anastotnopis  at  the  same  time  aw  tiie  primary 
gastro-jejuDOBtomy  or  it  occupies  but  a  few  minutes'  additional  time. 
The  secondary  entera-anaetomnsiB  may  be  made  witb  suture,  damps, 
Murphy  button,  or  SIcGraw's  rubber  suture,  etc.     The  communieation 
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between  the  two  limbs  of  the  loop  of  gut  should  be  made  at  tlieir  most 
dependent  part. 

For  the  details  of  the  operation  of  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis 
with  the  simple  suture,  clampa,  McGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  description  of  these  various  procedures  as 
they  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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Posterior  Gastro-jejunostomv  (von  IIackku). — The  jejunum 
is  sutured  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  which  is  made  access- 
ible through  an  opening  torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  As 
originally  employed  a  loop  of  the  jejunum,  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
from  its  commencement,  was  anastomosed  to  the  stomach.  The 
operation  was  followed  in  many  cases  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
"vicious  circle":  regurgitation,  exhaustive  vomiting,  and  a  fatal 
termination.  It  is  most  desirable  to  eliminate  the  loop  arrange- 
ment of  the  anastomosed  gut,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  using 
the  uppermost  portion  of  the  jejunum,  within  a  few  inches  of  its 
commencement  at  the  duodeno-jejunal  junction,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  anastomosis  with  the  stomach.  This  highest  por- 
tion of  the  jejunum  is  situated  normally  just  behind  the  stomach, 
close  to  its  posterior  wall,  separated  from  it  by  the  interposed  trans- 
verse mesocolon  only.  It  may  be  readily  attached  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  after  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon.  The  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  without  a  loop 
is  the  preferable  operation  in  all  cases  where  it  is  feasible,  reserving 
the  anterior  gastro-jejunostomy  for  those  cases  that  offer  some 
counter-indication  or  impediment  as  disease  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach,  adhesions  to  the  pancreas,  abnormally  short  transverse 
mesocolon,  etc.  The  operation  may  be  performed  with  suture, 
damps,  ^NFurphy  button,  McGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc. 

Posterior  Gastro-jejlnostomy  Without  a  Tx)oi%  SiTrRW 
Method. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linca 
alba  or  the  incision  may  be  ])la(od  to  the  ri<{ht  of  ilie  middle  lino, 
penetrating  between  the  fdiers  of  the  rectus  muscle  or  the  muscle 
may  be  displaced  outward,  as  described  in  the  preceding  })aragraphs. 
(See  page  ;^iS.) 

After  the  stomach  has  ])een  recognized  the  transverse  colon 
and  great  omentum  are  drawn  out  uj)on  the  abdomen  and  reflected 
upward.  In  order  to  exj)osc  the  jmsterior  wall  of  the  stomach  a 
small  opening  is  cut,  or  better  torn,  in  the  transverse  mesocolon, 
selecting  a  part  which  is  devoid  of  blood-vessels.  This  opening  is 
enlarged  with  the  fingers  until  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  acconnno- 
date  three  or  four  fingers.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure 
any  blood-vessels,  j)articularly  the  artcria  colica  media,  in  makin.^ 
the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  jmsterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  is  drawn  partly  through  the  opening  which  has  been  thus 
made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  ihe  edges  of  the  op(»ning  in 
the  transverse  mesocolon  fixed  at  once  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
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stomach  by  several  sutures  of  fine  yilk.  These  sutures  do  not  pierce 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall.  They  penetrate  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  only.  The  exposed  area  of  the  stomach  wall 
which  presents  through  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon 
is  then  brought  out  through  the  incision  in  the  abdomen,  where  it 
is  retained  by  an  assistant. 

As  already  described  in  the  preceding  operations,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  jejunum  is  found  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen 
to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  just  below 
the  vertebral  attachment  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  This  coil 
of  gut  is  secured  and  brought  up  into  the  abdominal  incision.  The 
portion  of  gut  which  is  thus  secured  for  attachment  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach,  corresponds  to  the  upper  five  inches  of  the 
jejunum.  The  coil  of  gut  is  stripped  between  the  fingers  to  empty 
it,  and  a  piece  of  narrow  tape  is  passed  around  it  ten  or  twelve 
inches  further  along,  away  from  its  commencement.  The  tape  is 
drawn  through  the  mesentery  with  a  sharp-nosed  artery  clamp  which 
is  thrust  through  the  mesentery  close  to  the  gut.  The  tape  is  tied 
just  sufficiently  tightly  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents  into 
the  coil  of  gut  which  has  been  emptied.  The  transverse  colon  and 
great  omentum  are  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen.  Pads  of  gauze 
are  tucked  about  the  viscera  and  partly  into  the  abdominal  incision 
to  steady  the  parts  and  to  ])revent  the  entrance  of  material  from 
the  stomach  or  intestine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  gastro- 
jejunostomy is  then  performed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  alreadv 
described  in  detail  in  '^Anterior  Ciastro-jcjunostomv,  Suture  Method." 
The  intestine  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  with  a 
Lembert  suture  along  an  oblique  line  for  a  distance  of  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  inches,  and  reaching  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
greater  curvature  upward  and  to  the  left — pointing  toward  the 
cardia.  The  stomach  and  intestine  are  incised.  The  incisions,  two 
to  two  and  one-half  inches  long,  are  made  parallel  with  and  about 
one-quarter  inch  distant  from  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture.  The 
redundant  edges  of  mucous  membrane  that  protrude  through  the 
incisions  arc  trimmed  away  with  the  scissors.  The  incisions  are 
shorter  than  the  line  of  Lembert  suture  that  joins  the  jejunum  to 
the  stomach.  The  corresponding  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  stom- 
ach and  intestine  are  sewed  together  all  around  with  a  through-and- 
through  stitch  of  chromic  catgut,  finally  completing  the  operation 
by  introducing  the  anterior  half  of  the  Lembert  "outside  serous 
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ring"  suture,  with  Iho  nectllc  iind  thread  which  were  uwd  for  the 
tiret  half  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

When  the  operation  has  hecii  eompleteil  it  will  be  obser^'ed 
that  the  uppennost  part  of  the  jejiiiuiiii  (within  the  first  five  inches 
of  its  coniniencement)  in  attached  to  the  iwstcrior  wall  of  the 
stomat-h  along  a  line  ninning  oliliqucly  from  a1)ovc  downward  and 
toward  the  right,  the  lower  end  of  the  line  corresponding  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  greater  curvature,  and  the  upper  end  pointing 
toward  the  cnrdin.     Mayo  recommends  that  the  line  of  attachment 
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of  llie  jejunum  to  the  .=toniach  he  reversed — /.''.,  run  ohliijiicly  from 
right  to  loft  and  from  above  downward,  beginning  one  inch  almve 
the  greater  curvature  on  a  line  prolonged  downward  from  fjie  longi- 
tudinal portion  of  the  Ies.scr  curvature,  and  ending  at  the  bnltom 
of  the  stomach  two  and  one-half  inches  to  the  left.  This  line  of 
attachment  avoids  reversion,  bending,  of  the  anajstomosed  coil  of 
gut  at  the  point  where  it  ib  attached  to  the  stomach. 

Clamp  lltTriion. — After  the  abdomen  lias  liecn  opened  as  already 
doBcrihed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  stomach  is  drawn  out 
through  the  opening  which  is  made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 
The  lowest  point  of  (he  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  as  it 
lies  in  its  natural  position,  is  previously  located  and  fixed  for  identi- 
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fication  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand  in  order  to  mark 
the  lower  end  of  the  fold  of  the  stomach  wall  that  is  to  be  grasped 
between  the  blades  of  the  damp.  Reaching  obliquely  upward  and 
toward  the  left  from  this  point  on  the  greater  curvature,  toward 
the  cardia,  a  fold  of  the  stomach  wall  three  and  one-half  to  four 
inches  in  length  is  secured  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp.  A 
holding  clamp  with  elastic  blades  after  the  pattern  of  Doyen, 
Moynihan,  Scudder,  with  the  blades  sheathed  with  rubber  tubing, 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  clamp  is  applied  with  the  operator 
standing  upon  the  patient's  left  side,  the  tip  of  thfe  clamp  as  it 
grasps  the  fold  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  directed 


Fig.  137.— Posterior  Gastro-Jejunostoray.  Shows  the  line  of  attachment 
of  the  Jejunum  to  the  stomach  running  obliquely  from  above  downward 
and  toward  the  left  {Mayo). 

upward  toward  the  patient's  right  shoulder — the  handles  toward 
the  patient's  left  side. 

The  conimenceniont  of  the  jejunum  is  next  sought.  It  is 
found  lying  to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
(see  page  3'^S).  A  fold  of  the  wall  of  the  uppermost  part  of  this 
portion  of  the  intestine,  similar  in  length  to  that  of  the  stomach 
wall,  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp.  The  fold  of 
intestine  should  be  taken  in  the  upper  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
jejunum  and  along  a  line  opposite  its  mesenteric  border. 

The  two  clamps  holding  the  folds  of  stomach  and  jejunum  are 
placed  side  by  side  so  that  they  lie  transversely  across  the  incision 
in  the  abdomen  and  the  transverse  colon,  great  omentum,  are 
replaced  back  in  the  abdominal  cavity.    The  folds  of  the  stomach  and 

ss 
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jejunum  are  joined  together  with  a  continuous  non-penetrating 
suture  of  silk.  This  suture  picks  up  the  serous  and  muscular  layers 
commencing  at  the  left  and  working  toward  the  right — toward  the 
tips  of  the  clamps.  The  folds  of  stomach  and  jejunum  are  joined 
for  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches.  The  stitches 
are  introduced  about  one-eighth  inch  apart  and  each  drawn  fairly 
tight.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  introduced  the  needle  is 
temporarily  laid  aside,  the  thread  being  left  long  to  be  used  later 
to  complete  the  outside  serous  ring  suture. 

Incisions  are  made  in  the  stomach  and  intestine.  These  inci- 
sions are  shorter  than  the  suture  line,  two  to  two  and  one-half 
inches  long,  and  are  placed  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter 
inch  distant  from  the  suture  line.  The  incisions  reach  down 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only,  exposing  the  mucosa. 
The  incised  serous  and  muscular  coats  retract,  leaving  exposed  an 
elliptical  area  of  the  mucosa  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  long 
and  one-half  inch  across  at  its  widest  part.  The  exposed  areas  of 
mucosa  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  excised  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  scissors. 

After  the  incisions  have  been  made  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine the  parts  are  wiped  clean  with  a  pad  wet  with  saline  solution, 
and  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  o])enings  sewed  to  each  other 
all  around  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  chromic  catgut  carried  in  a 
medium-sized  needle.  Each  stitch  takes  a  good  bite,  passing 
througli  all  the  coats,  especially  the  mucosa,  and  is  drawn  fairly 
tight;  the  needle  thrusts  should  be  rather  less  than  one-quarter 
inch  apart.  This  suture  is  continued  uninterrupted  all  around, 
uniting  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  stomach  and 
intestine  until  they  are  entirely  closed  in. 

After  the  edges  of  the  openings  have  been  united  all  around 
the  clamps  arc  removed  and  the  parts  again  wiped  clean  with 
swabs  wet  in  hot  saline,  and  the  needle  still  carrying  the  silk 
thread  with  which  tlie  first,  posterior,  half  of  the  non-penetrating 
suture,  "outside  serous  ring,"  was  made,  is  again  taken  up  and  with 
it  the  second,  anterior,  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring^*  suture  is 
introduced  and  the  operation  thus  coin])leted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  uppermost  part  of  the  jejunum 
is  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  along  an  oblique 
line  running  from  above  downward  and  toward  the  right,  the  lower 
end  of  the  line  corresponding  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  greater 
curvature.     Mayo  advises  attaching  the  jejunum   to   the  stomach 
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along  an  oblicjiie  line  coninieneing  one  inch  al)ove  the  greater  curva- 
ture on  a  ])eri)endicular  with  the  longitudinal  portion  of  the  lesser 
curvature  and  terminating  two  and  one-lialf  inches  to  the  left  at 
the  greater  curvature.     (See  Figs.  ISG  and  137.) 

The  parts  are  finally  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  the 
stomach  to  its  natural  position,  and  the  transverse  colon  and  greater 
omentum  drawn  down  into  their  nonnal  position  and  the  incision 
in  the  abdomen  closed. 

Gastuo-jejunostomy  with  the  Murpiiy  Button. — ^This  is  a 
comparatively  simple  operation  and  much  time  can  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  the  device.  The  button  can  be  used  for  either  the 
anterior  or  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy.  The  Murphy  button  is 
much  less  frequently  employed  at  present  than  formerly,  the  suture 
and  the  clamp  methods  being  preferred  by  most  surgeons.  The  use 
of  the  Murphy  button  is  no  doubt  indicated  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially where  a  malignant  condition  exists  and  the  time  permitted 
for  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  short.  The  medium-size 
button  may  be  used  for  the  gastro-jejunostomy,  and  a  smaller  one 
for  the  entero-anastomosis,  if  this  latter  operation  is  performed 
in  addition. 

If  a  posterior  gastro-jejunostomy  is  made,  the  button,  when 
liberated,  is  less  likely  to  fall  into  the  stomach  than  when  the  ante- 
rior gastro-jejunostomy  is  the  operation  performed.  According  to 
the  suggestion  of  Weir,  the  margin  of  that  half  of  the  button  which 
presents  into  the  intestine  may  be  provided  with  projecting  flanges, 
which  should  hinder  the  button  from  falling  into  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  and  intestine  are  brought  out  upon  the  abdomen 
as  in  the  operations  above  described.  A  purse-string  suture  is  intro- 
duced in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
penetrating  through  the  entire  thickness  of  each.  The  space 
included  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  purse-string  suture  should 
be  about  one-half  inch;  for  description  of  the  running,  purse-string 
suture  and  the  method  of  its  introduction  see  "Lateral  Intestinal 
Anastomosis."  This  purse-string  suture  is  applied  first  to  the 
jejunum  and  then  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  suture  line  an 
incision  is  made  into  the  gut;  this  should  be  barely  large  enough 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  half  button.  That  half  button 
which  is  provided  with  the  spring  is  seized  with  a  thumb  forceps 
and  introduced  through  the  incision  into  the  gut,  and,  while  it  is 
thus  steadied,  the  purse-string  is  drawn  tight  about  its  shank,  tied, 
and  the  ends  cut  short. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  after  the  purse-string  has  been  applied 
to  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  this  is  incised,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  button  is  introduced  into  this  incision  and  the  string  tied 
about  its  neck.  The  parts  adjacent  to  the  openings  are  wiped  with 
a  pad  wet  with  hot  saline  and  the  two  halves  of  the  button  delib- 
erately pressed  home.  They  should  be  applied  sufficiently  tight 
to  cause  a  gradual  pressure  necrosis  of  those  parts  of  the  walls 
of  the  viscera  that  are  included  within  their  grasp.  If  any  raw 
edge  of  mucous  membrane  is  seen  presenting  between  the  flanges 
of  the  button  it  should  be  seized  with  the  thumb  forceps  and 
trimmed  close  with  sharp  scissors  and  then  be  still  farther  buried 
with  several  additional  Lembert  stitches.  Murphy  claims  that  the 
additional  outside  Lembert  stitch  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary;  never- 
theless, it  is  well  to  use  it,  especially  if  there  are  any  doubtful 
points.  The  button  being  in  position,  the  application  of  the  Lem- 
bert stitch  is  easy.  Spurting  vessels  in  the  edges  of  the  openings 
in  the  intestine  and  stomach  may  be  clamped  and  tied  with  flne 
catgut. 

Gastro-jejunostomy  with  McGraw's  Rubber  Suture. — ^The 
gut  is  brought  into  apposition  with  the  anterior  or  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  as  described  iii  the  preceding  operations,  and 
these  two  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  joined  to  each  other 
with  a  continuous  silk  Lembert  stitch  for  a  distance  of  t"wo  and 
one-half  inches.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  introduced  the 
needle  still  carrying  the  suture  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  stomach  is  then  united  to  the  intestine  with  a  single 
suture  of  solid  rubber,  smooth  and  round  and  from  2  to  5  mm. 
in  thickness.  This  suture  is  carried  in  the  eye  of  a  long  straight 
needle:  a  large  worsted  needle  or  Hagedorn  needle  answers  well 
for  this  purpose.  It  will  ])e  necessary  to  shave  the  end  of  the 
rubber  suture  so  that  it  niav  enter  the  eve  of  the  needle.  The 
point  of  the  needle  is  passed  into  the  stomach  and  then  out  again, 
so  that  about  two  inches  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  corresj)onding 
to  its  long  diameter,  is  included  between  the  two  punctures.  The 
rubber  suture  is  put  upon  the  stretch  and  the  needle,  pulling  the 
suture  after  it,  is  then  drawn  through.  With  the  same  needle  and 
suture  and  in  a  similar  manner,  the  intestine  is  pierced,  entering 
and  emerging  at  points  opposite  the  puncture  holes  in  the  stomach. 
The  rubber  suture  is  drawn  very  tight,  thus  constricting  the  parts 
included  in  its  grasp,  and  tied.  In  order  to  secure  the  knot  in  the 
rubber  suture  a  strand  of  stout  silk  may  be  placed  underneath  the 
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rubber  at  the  place  where  the  knot  is  to  be,  and  after  one  loop 
of  the  knot  has  been  taken  in  the  rubber  suture  tlie  silk  ligature 
is  tied  over  it  and  then  the  second,  final  loop  of  the  knot  is  taken 


Fig.  142.— Gastro-Jcjunostomy  (Mrarntr).  A  loop  of  intriitin«'  hM  b#«n 
fixed  to  the  waU  of  the  stomach  with  a  continuoun.  iion-p«>n«>tr«tllig  stltrta 
U.  A).  Rubber  ligature  (//.  H,  li),  which  has  been  pMWcd  tbrpvfb  the 
stomach  and  intestiDc,  ready  for  tying. 

in  the  rubber  suture  and  tlio  silk  lipilnn'  \\\i\\u\  tied  ovi!T  this.    The 
ends  of  both  rubber  and  silk  litraliin's  arc  (Mil  very  ((hort« 

In  passin^r  tbo  rubber  suture  one  slimild  iiuike  eortflin  that  the 
needle  pierces  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  organ  and 
that  it  does  not  pick  up  the  nnicous  membrane  of  the  Tlicne  on  it's 
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way  to  make  the  second  puncture — that  of  exit;  in  each  viscus 
there  should  be  two  punctures  only, — one  as  the  needle  passes  in 
and  one  as  the  needle  passes  out.  In  drawing  the  rubber  suture 
after  the  needle,  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
it  may  be  stretched  so  that  it  becomes  thinner,  and  may  thus  the 
more  readily  follow  the  needle  through  the  punctures. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  operation,  the  needle,  carrying  the  silk 
thread  with  which  the  first  half  of  the  Lembert  "outside  serous 
ring"  suture  was  applied,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  with  it  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  joined  with  a  continuous 
stitch,  which  is  applied  along  a  line  just  in  front  of,  anterior  to, 
the  rubber  ligature,  and  which  buries  this  latter  and  completes  the 
"outside  serous  ring''  suture. 

By  this  operation  corresponding  portions  of  the  opposed  walls 
of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  included  in  the  grasp  of  a 
single,  elastic  rubber  suture,  which,  when  drawn  very  tight,  gradu- 
ally cuts  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  unitea  viscera,  with  the 
result  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  the  gastro-jejunostomy  is 
established  and  the  liberated  rubber  suture  is  passed  unobserved 
through  the  bowel.  This  plan  of  operation  may  also  be  employed 
in  making  a  lateral  anastomosis  between  two  coils  of  the  small 
intestine  or  l)etween  the  small  and  large  intestine. 

Posterior  CiAstro-jejixostomy,  Y  ^Iktitod  of  Roux. — This 
procedure  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  phenomena  of  the 
"vicious  circle''  are  not  observed  after  the  operation,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerably  more  time  is  required  for  its  execu- 
tion, especially  at  the  hands  of  sur^ifeons  less  familiar  with  the 
technique  of  intestinal  o])erations.  1'he  results  following  the  usual 
method  of  ])Osterior  gastro-jejunostomy  without  a  loop  are  just  as 
good.  Time  is  a  consideration  of  serious  moment  in  intestinal 
operations,  particularly  in  patients  feeble  and  exhausted  from 
prolonged  inanition. 

A  coil  of  gut  al)Out  20  cm.  distant  from  the  commencement 
of  the  jejunum  is  selected.  The  gut  is  stripped  between  the  fingers 
in  order  to  empty  it,  and  a  strip  of  narrow  tape  tied  around  the 
gut.  Two  straight  elastic  holding  forceps  are  a])plied  to  the  gut 
close  together  and  the  intestine  divided  between  them  with  the 
scissors,  the  cut  reaching  into  the  mesentery  as  fnr  as  the  first 
important  vascular  arch.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is 
then  exposed  by  tearing  through  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the 
edges  of  the  opening  in  the  transverse  mesocolon  being  fixed  to 
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the  wall  of  the  etomacb  with  Beveral  Tion-penetrating  gilk  ButuTea. 
The  distal,  lower,  end  of  the  divided  gut  is  lifted  up  and  sewed 
into  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  the  proximal,  upper,  end  of  the  gut  sutured  into  an 
opening  made  in  the  k'ft  side  of  the  lower,  dietal,  loop  of  the  gut — 
the  part  that  has  been  sutured  to  the  stomach. 


Fig.  Ha.— roBlcrlor  Gut 
baa  been  dirldrd  and  (be 
poaterior  wall  al  (be  Btomai 


The  method  of  uniting  the  ends  of  the  gut  to  the  edges  of 
the  openings  made  in  the  stoniaeh  and  intestine  is  similar  to  that 
employed  in  joining  the  end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  stomach  in 
"Pylorertoniy  (Kocher)."     (See  ]iage  '■ifiri.) 

Finally  the  cut  edges  of  Ihe  mesentery  are  sutured  to  the  adja- 
cent nnilerlying  mesocolon  and  mesentery  and  the  operation  thug 
completed. 
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This  method  provides  very  excellent  drainage  for  the  stomac-h 
and  eliminates  almost  positively  the  danger  of  regurgitation  and 
"vicious  circle"  phenomena. 

THE    LARGE    INTESTINE    AND    VERMIFORM    APPENDIX. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Large  Intestine,  etc. — The  large 
intestine  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small  intestine  by  it^  large 
caliber  and  by  its  sacculation;  attached  along  its  whole  length  is 
the  great  omentum  or  the  analogues  of  this  structure,  the  appen- 
dices epiploicae.  The  large  intestine  is  also  marked  by  three  longi- 
tudinal bands  which  traverse  its  entire  length.  These  longitudinal 
bands  are  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibers;  one  of  them  is  found  along  the  mesenteric  border  of  the 
gut,  another  corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the  great  omentum 
and  the  little  fatty  processes, — the  appendices  epiploica?, — and  the 
third  is  located  between  these  two. 

The  large  intestine  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  caecum, 
colon  (ascending,  transverse,  descending,  and  sigmoid  flexure),  and 
the  rectum. 

TiiK  C.KCUM  is  the  dilated,  pouched  commencement  of  the  large 
intestine.  It  is  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  near  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  resting  upon  the  psoas  or  iliaeus  muscle,  it  is  provided  with  a 
complete  peritoneal  invostincnt,  is  movable,  and  lias  a  mesentery  which 
is  short  and  serves  to  anchor  it  to  the  ])osterior  abdominal  wall.  The 
mesentery  is  siiiliciently  long  in  the  majority  of  instances,  how- 
ever, to  allow  this  jiart  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  he  drawn  out 
upon  the  abdominal  wall.  The  layers  of  the  mesoca^cum  are  but 
loosely  adherent  to  each  other  and  may  be  readily  separated.  As 
a  result  of  this  loose  arrangement  the  ciecnm  may  slip  down  from 
within  the  folds  of  its  mesentery  and  escape  into  the  inguinal 
canal  and  form  a  hernia  which  is  only  partly  provided  with  a  sac. 
In  such  a  hernia  when  the  sac  is  opened,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cjTcum  is  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  sac  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated because  the  mesenteric  folds  of  the  CcTcuin  are  directlv  con- 
tinuous  with  the  sac.  The  c.Tcum  cannot,  therefore,  be  independ- 
entlv  returned  to  the  abdomen.  When  the  caecum  is  returned  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  sac  must  be  returned  in  part  with  it. 
The  ca'cum  is  continued  upward  into  the  ascending  colon  without 
any  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  Vi:mriFOinr  Appendix  is  a  blind,  worm-like  process,  which 
is  given  off  from  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  ca'cum  at  the 
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point  where  the  longitudinal  bands  meet  and  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  below  the  junction  of  the  small  intestine  with  the 
caecum.  It  is  found  lying  more  or  less  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
or  dipping  into  the  pelvis. 

The  base  of  the  appendix  corresponds  to  a  point  on  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  called  "McBurney's  point/'  which  is  located  two  inches  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  upon  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus. 

The  appendix  varies  much  in  size;  it  is  usually  as  thick  around 
as  a  lead  pencil  and  its  average  length  is  four  inches;  it  varies  from 
two  to  six  inches  and  may  be  longer.  Usually  it  is  a  hollow  tube, 
its  canal  extending  as  far  as  its  tip;  at  times,  however,  the  canal 
does  not  extend  to  the  tip  or  may  be  absent  entirely.  Its  inner 
surface  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  appendix  is  an  intra- 
peritoneal structure,  being  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  provided  with  a  mesentery  of  it^  own. 
This  mesentery  is  a  little  fold  derived  from  the  under  layer  of  the 
mesentery  of  the  small  intestine  wliere  the  latter  enters  the  caecum; 
it  incloses  the  appendix  between  its  folds,  and  usually  extends  only 
part  way  down  to  the  tip,  leaving  the  lower  third  or  half  of  the 
appendix  free.  This  mesentery  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
too  short,  causes  the  appendix  to  present  its  ourled-up  appearance, 
serves  to  limit  its  range  of  movement,  and  holds  it  in  close  relation 
with  the  cfBCum.  That  part  of  the  appendix,  toward  the  tip,  which 
is  unprovided  with  mesentery  is  freely  movable.  In  most  cases  the 
appendix  is  more  or  less  fixed  to  the  ca?oum  and  to  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall  through  its  mesentery.  Its  position,  as  regards  the 
ca?cum,  varies  in  different  individuals;  most  commonly  it  is  found 
lying  upon  the  inner  or  left  side  of  the  csecum.  with  its  tip  behind 
the  ileum  and  pointing  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  spleen.  In 
other  cases  it  lies  u7»on  the  outer  oj  right  side  of  the  ca?cum,  rather 
behind  it,  its  tip  pointing  upward  toward  the  liver;  again,  it  may 
be  found  dipping  down  into  the  pelvis  or  lying  across  the  front  of 
the  cjpcum.  Tn  any  of  these  positions  the  appendix  may  be  more 
or  less  fixed  either  naturally  or  bv  inflammatorv  adhesions.  Occa- 
sionally  the  appendix  has  no  mesenteric  fold,  but  is  applied  directly 
against  the  wall  of  the  capcum  and  covered  over  by  the  serous  layer 
that  invests  the  capcum.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  it,  the  peritoneal  layer  must  be  incised  and 
the  appendix  shelled  out  of  its  bed.  In  many  cases,  especially  if 
thickened,  the  appendix  tan  be  palpated  through  the  abdominal  wall. 
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In  the  female  the  appendix  is  connected  with  the  broad  liga- 
ment by  a  thin  band,  the  so-called  appendiculo-ovarian  ligament 
and  is  frequently  found  adherent  to  the  right  uterine  appendages 
in  disease  of  these  organs.  The  appendix  is  frequently  diseased 
and  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  its  own  in  connection  with  disease 
of  the  right  uterine  appendages. 

The  appendix  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  a  single  small  vessel 
derived  from  the  ileo-colic  which  is  a  branch  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric. The  venous  return  is  through  a  corresponding  single  venous 
channel  which  empties  into  the  superior  mesenteric  vein.  These 
vessels  run  parallel  with  the  appendix  in  the  edge  of  the  mesentery 
between  its  two  layers;  when  the  mesentery  is  absent  they  are  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  appendix,  beneath  its  serous  coat.  In  the 
female  the  appendix  receives  an  additional  vessel  through  the  appendi- 
culo-ovarian ligament.  The  appendix  is  dependent  for  its  nutrition 
upon  this  very  limited  blood-supply  and  no  doubt  this  arrangement 
is,  at  least  in  part,  responsible  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  wall 
of  the  appendix  becomes  necrotic  when  its  circulation  is  disturbed. 

Occasionally  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  finding  the 
appendix.  The  cajcum  is  the  guide  to  the  appendix.  If  the  longi- 
tudinal bands  upon  the  caecum  are  traced  downward  they  will  be 
found  to  lead  directly  to  the  point  whore  the  appendix  is  given  off  and 
therefore  these  bands  are  good  guides  to  the  root  of  the  appendix. 

Just  above  the  root  of  the  appendix  the  small  intestine  terminates 
by  entering  the  ca^um ;  it  enters  the  cfficum  upon  its  left  side.  The 
opening  between  the  ileum  and  caecum  is  guarded  by  the  ileo-ciecal 
valve.  This  valve  consists  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  contain- 
ing some  circular  muscular  fibers.  These  folds,  projecting  into  the 
lumen  of  the  gut,  allow  the  contents  of  the  ileum  to  pass  freely  into 
the  caecum  but  prevent  the  reverse.  Fluids  injected  through  the 
rectum,  into  the  large  intestine,  cannot  pass  into  the  ileum  unless  this 
valve  is  forced  and  that  requires  enough  pressure  to  threaten  the 
rupture  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  Ascending  Colon. — This  is  the  continuation  upward  of 
the  caecum.  It  lies  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The 
ascending  colon  has  no  mesentery  and  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  it  being  absent  upon  its  posterior  surface.  The  ascending 
colon  ascends  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  kidney,  lying  partly 
upon  the  kidney,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  interposed  loose 
connective  tissue  and  fat  only.  Continued  upward  as  far  as  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver  it  makes  a  turn — the  hepatic  flexure — and 
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becomes  the  transverse  colon.  The  under  surface  of  the  liver  shows  a 
shallow  depression  corresponding  to  the  hepatic  flexure  and  here  the 
colon  is  attached  to  the  liver  by  a  reflection  of  peritoneum,  the  liga- 
mentum  hepatico-colicum. 

The  Transveiise  Colon  stretches  from  right  to  left  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  below  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Close  to  the  spleen, 
on  the  left  side,  the  colon  makes  a  second  turn, — the  splenic  flexure, — 
and  from  this  point  is  continued  downward  as  the  descending  colon. 
At  the  splenic  flexure  the  colon  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  fold 
of  peritoneum,  the  ligamentum  phrenico-colicum. 

•  The  transverse  colon  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum  and 
has  a  long  mesentery  which  suspends  it  from  the  posterior  w^all  of  the 
abdomen.  The  transverse  colon  enjoys  considerable  freedom  of  move- 
ment, but  is  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  by 
the  peritoneum. 

In  the  very  young  child  the  connection  of  the  transverse  colon 
to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  does  not  exist,  because  the 
layers  of  peritoneum  which  invest  the  stomach  and  unite  with  each 
other  at  the  greater  curvature  to  form  the  great  omentum  have  not 
become  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  which  envelops  the  transverse 
colon;   this  does  not  occur  until  later  in  life.     (See  Fig.  94.) 

The  Descending  Colon  passes  downward  in  the  left  side  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  close  to  its  posterior  wall,  to  which  it  is 
partly  fixed.  It  has  no  mesentery,  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen.  The  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  descending  colon,  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneum, 
lies  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  left  kidney,  lying  partly  upon 
its  anterior  surface.     It  is  continued  below  into  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  Sigmoid  Flexure  is  the  last  part  of  the  colon;  it  is  a 
reclundant  loop  of  gut  curved  upon  itself  and  lying  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa.  Its  caliber  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  colon;  it  is  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum  and  has  a 
fairly  long  mesentery  which  suspends  it  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall 
and  permits  much  freedom  of  motion.  The  layers  of  the  mesentery 
are  very  loosely  attached  to  each  other,  so  that  the  sigmoid  flexure  may 
readily  slip  down  between  them  and  escape  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
giving  rise  to  a  hernia  with  an  incomplete  sac.  When  the  sac  is 
opened  it  will  he  found  that  the  sigmoid  is  attached  to  the  interior  of 
the  sac  and  cannot  he  detached,  because  the  mesenteric  folds  of  the 
sigmoid  are  directly  continuous  with  the  sac.     When  the  bowel  is 
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returned  into  the  abdomen  the  sac  must  be  returned  in  part  with  it. 
In  most  eases  the  sigmoid  flexure  may  be  freely  drawn  out  upon  the 
abdominal  wall.  At  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  it  is  continued  down 
into  the  pelvis  as  the  rectum. 

The  Blood-supply  of  the  Large  Intestine.  —  The  caecum, 
appendix,  and  ascending  and  transverse  colon  are  supplied  by  branches 
which  are  given  off  from  the  right,  or  concave,  side  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery. 

The  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  are  supplied  by  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  which  comes  off  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric ;  after  supplying  the  parts 
mentioned  this  vessel  dips  into  the  pelvis,  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesorectum,  to  supply  the  rectum  as  far  as  its  lower  end. 

The  arterial  branches  which  are  derived  from  the  superior  and 
inferior  mesenteric  for  the  supply  of  the  ascending  and  descaiding 
colon,  as  they  pass  to  their  destination,  lie  upon  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  covered  by  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the  abdomen; 
those  which  supply  the  caecum,  transverse  colon,  and  sigmoid  flexure, 
which  parts  of  the  lar^e  intestine  are  provided  with  a  mesentery, 
reach  their  destination  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  correspond- 
ing to  the  part. 

The  veins  have  a  course  similar  to  the  corresponding  ari;eries. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  joins  with  the  splenic  vein-,  which,  in  turn, 
unites  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal ;  hence,  blood 
from  the  intestinal  tract  and  rectum^  must  first  traverse  the  portal 
circulation  (through  the  liver)  before  entering  the  general  circulation. 
Poisonous  matter  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  tract  (colitis, 
hemorrhoids,  etc.)  and  cause  thrombosis  in  the  veins  leading  from 
these  parts  or  may  result  in  abscess  in  the  liver,  etc. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  the  terminals 
of  the  arteries  that  are  distributed  to  the  large  intestine  do  not 
anastomose  freelv  with  each  other:  hence  division  of  a  considerable 
branch  will  often  result  in  gangrene  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
gut. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    LARGE    INTESTINE. 

Colostomy. — The  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  large 
mtestine,  a  so-called  artificial  anus.  The  operation  is  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  obstruction  due  to  stricture  of  the  bowel,  and  as  an  emergency 

1  Some    venous    blood    from    the    rectum    enters    the    general    circulation    direct 
through  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins. 
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operation  fur  tin;  jmrpose  uf  aiviiiE  life  i"  afutc  intestinal  i)bntruction. 
Tlie  operation  may  iie  performed  ae  a  temporary  measure  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  draining  the  liowel  preliminary  to  resection  of  the  rectum,  or  to 
facilitate  the  healing  of  ulcerated  areas  in  the  colon,  rectum,  etc.  It 
is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  make  a  complete  coioatomy  including  the 
entire  caliber  of  the  gut  in  the  artificial  anna.  lu  this  way  a  spur  is 
formed  between  the  two  openings  which  result  from  the  operation,  and 
thuB  the  entrance  of  fecal  matter  into  the  lower  constricted  or  diseased 
portion  of  the  bowel  is  prevented. 

The  entrance  of  fecal  material  into  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  is 
very  objectionable.  It  accumulates  and  becomes  foul  in  cases  of 
stricture,  and  where  the  colostomy  has  been  performed  as  a  preliminary 
to  resection  of  the  rectum  it  interferes  with  the  healing  process.  Tlie 
lateral  colostomy  in  which  no  spur  is  formed  should  be  done  in  those 
cases  only  where,  owing  to  short  mesentery,  adhesions,  etc.,  it  is 
impoBsible  to  draw  a  loop  of  the  bowel  out  of  the  abdominal  incision. 
Kven  in  these  cases  it  will  often  be  possible  to  free  the  bowel  to  a 
sufficient  degree  by  carefully  incising  the  mesentery  or  breaking  up 
adhesions. 

h¥,rt  Iliac  Colostomy. — ^Where  the  obstruction  is  in  the  rectum 
or  sigmoid,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  left  iliac  region.  It  ia  made 
parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  about  three  inches  long,  com- 
mencing ahove  about  one  inch  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  superior  spine  and  terminating  below  about  one  inch  above 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  incision  is  carried  down 
through  the  various  layers.  When  the  peritoneal  layer  is  incised 
its  edges  are  secured  and  fi.xed  to  the  edges  of  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis  and  deep  muscle  layer  on  either  side  of  the  incision  with 
several  catgut  sutures.  Instead  of  cutting  through  the  muscle 
layers  as  above  described,  the  inlTaninscular  method  may  be  used, 
penetrating  bluntly  between  the  fibers  of  the  muscloa  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  nn  artificial  anus  which  may  be  self-closing — 
sphincter  fashion.  The  incision  is  carried  down  to  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  e.vternal  obliqne  which  is  split  in  a  line  corresponding  to 
the  direction  of  its  fibers;  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  is  thus  exposed.  The  fibers  of  this  muscle  are  separated 
with  the  handle  of  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  their  course,  which 
ia  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  skin  incision.  The 
fleshy  fibers  of  the  (ransversalis  are  next  exposed  and  are  likewise 
separated  bluntly.  Blunt  retractors  are  introduced  to  hold  the 
edges  of  the  incision  apart  and  the  transversalis  fascia  and  peri- 
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toneum  are  incised  along  a  line  corresponding  lo  the  direction  of 
the  skin  incision.  These  last  two  layers  are  usually  divided  as  one 
layer,  especially  in  thin  subjects.  The  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  are  seized  with  two  artery  clamps,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  incision  and  taking  a  good  broad  bite.  The  fingers 
are  introduced  and  the  sigmoid  sought.  In  order  to  secure  this 
portion  of  the  bowel  two  fingers  are  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
and  carried  outward  and  backward,  gliding  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  abdominal  wall  as  far  as  the  lumbar  region,  where  the  colon 
is  found;  one  may  meet  with  coils  of  the  small  intestine  and  these 
may  get  in  the  way  of  the  fingers  but  they  may  be  recognized  on 
account  of  their  being  entirely  surrounded  by  peritoneum  and  are 
easily  pushed  aside;  the  fingers  are  allow-ed  to  glide  from  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdomen  on  to  the  descending  colon  which  is  traced 
downward  until  its  continuation,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  is  reached. 
The  sigmoid  is  provided  with  a  long  mesentery  as  a  rule,  and  can 
be  drawn  freely  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  loose  sigmoid 
flexure  is  not  used  to  form  the  artificial  anus.  On  account  of  its 
lengthy  mesentery  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  very  much  pro- 
lapsed and  this  is  undesirable.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  drawn  out 
through  the  incision  working  upw^ard  until  a  portion  of  the  bowel 
corresponding  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  descending  colon  is  secured. 
The  portion  of  the  bowel  selected  has  a  mesentery  which  is  just 
sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  a  loop  being  drawn  out  of  the  incision. 
The  rest  of  the  bowel  is  then  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen. 

Corresponding  to  the  middle  of  tlie  incision  a  mattress  suture 
of  lieavy  silk  is  passed  throu^di  all  the  layers  of  both  edges  of  the 
incision,  passing  from  one  edge  of  the  incision  to  the  other  and 
transfixing  the  mesentery  in  its  course.  This  stitch  is  introduced 
wnth  a  large  full  curved  ITagodorn  needle.  Tt  is  introduced  about 
one  inch  away  from  the  edge  of  the  incision,  penetrating  all  the 
layers  and  taking  care  to  sec  that  it  takes  a  good  bite  in  the  peri- 
toneal layer.  It  passes  through  the  mesentery  of  the  loop  of  bowel 
about  one  inch  distant  from  the  bowel  and  without  wounding  any 
of  the  vessels.  The  needle  may  be  passed  through  the  mesentery 
blunt  end  first  and  selecting  a  point  free  from  blood-vessels.  The 
suture  then  passes  through  all  the  layers  of  the  opposite  edge  of 
the  incision.  It  is  passed  back  in  the  reverse  order  and  through 
the  same  hole  in  the  mesentery,  and  finally  through  the  first  edge 
of  the  incision  emerging  close  to  the  point  where  it  was  originally 
introduced.     This  stitch  is  the  suggestion   of  Ward.     Tt  does  not 
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serve  the  purpose  of  suspending  the  loop  of  gut,  but  when  drawn 
tight  and  tied  it  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  two  edges  of  the 
incision  together  in  the  middle,  under  the  protruding  loop  of  bowel, 
practically  dividing  the  incision  into  two  halves,  an  upper  for  the 
upper  arm  of  the  loop  of  gut  and  a  lower  for  the  lower  arm.  Before 
tying  the  mattress  suture,  additional  sutures  of  silk  are  introduced, 
two  in  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  and  two  in  the  lower  end. 
Of  these  sutures  the  uppermost  and  lowermost  A  and  D  penetrate 
all  of  the  layers  of  the  edge  of  the  incision  including  the  peritoneal 
layer,  and  simply  serve  to  close  the  incision  in  part.  The  other 
two  sutures  B  and  C  penetrate  all  of  the  layers  of  the  edges  of 
the  incision,  but  as  they  pass  across  from  one  edge  of  the  incision 
to  the  other,  they  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  bowel  with  one  or  two 
good  broad  bites  but  without  penetrating  the  entire  thickness  of 
its  wall.  These  sutures  catch  the  wall  of  the  bowel  at  a  part 
corresponding  to  tlie  line  of  one  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  striae 
— thus  insuring  a  very  secure  hold.  The  mattress  suture  is  dra^\^l 
tight  and  tied  over  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  in  the  loop  upon  either 
side  of  the  incision  in  order  to  prevent  the  suture  from  cutting 
into  the  skin.  The  mattress  suture  brings  the  edges  of  the  incision 
closely  together  in  the  middle  with  the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid 
interposed  between  them  and  obviates  any  danger  of  the  loop  of 
])owel  becoming  displaced  or  retracting  back  into  the  abdomen. 
The  sutures  A  and  B,  and  C  and  1)  are  tied,  thus  closing  the  inci- 
sion in  part  and  fixing  the  bowel  in  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
the  incision. 

If  the  intramuscular  method  of  incision  has  been  employed  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  stitches  A  and  D  through 
all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall — the>'  secure  the  edges  of  the 
skin  and  aponeurosis  only.  As  the  split  muscles  return  to  place 
they  grip  the  loop  of  bowel  pretty  tightly. 

Fatty  appendices  hanging  from  the  loop  of  bowel  are  ligated 
and  cut  awav. 

A  layer  of  rubber  tissue  is  placed  over  the  l)owel  to  prevent 
sticking  of  the  dressings. 

The  loop  of  bowel  is  opened  by  longitudinal  incisi<m  with  the 
knife  or,  better,  with  the  cautery  at  a  dull  red  heat  after  the  la])se 
of  several  days,  depending  upon  the  urgency  of  the  case.  When 
the  bowel  is  opened  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  openings 
separated  by  a  partition  or  spur  that  prevents  the  entrance  of 
material  into  the  lower  loop. 
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If  Dceessary  to  open  tlie  bowel  i(u mediately  this  may  be  done 
without  danger  of  soiling  by  inserting  a  thick  rubber  tube  or  a 
Paul'ij  glass  tube  into  the  bowel.  The  loop  of  gut  is  emptied  by 
stripping  with  tbe  fingers  and  a  rubber-sheathed  holding  clamp 
applied  to  the  bowel  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents  until  the 
tube  has  been  secured  in  place.  A  purse-string  of  silk  is  introduced 
in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  and  a  email  incision  made,  A  small  amount 
of  intestinal  contents  that  escapes  is  caught  with  a  gauze  wipe. 
The  rubber  tube  or  I'aul's  tube  is  introduced  into  the  bowel  and 
set-ured   by   tying   the   purse-string   moderately   tightly   around   it. 


Tbe  holding  clamps  are  removed.  The  tube  will  drain  tJio  bowel 
without  the  wound  becoming  soiled  until  adhesions  have  formed. 
If  the  rubber  tnlie  is  used  it  is  secured  from  becoming  displaced 
liy  a.snture  that  (i.vcs  it  nwir  the  cd^'C  nf  tlie  f^niajl  incision  in  the 
bowel. 

ItiKUT  Ili.ic  Colostomy. — If  tlic  growth — obstruction^ — -invofves 
tlio  transverse  or  descending  r-olon.  the  o|icrfition  niiiy  be  performed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  almvc  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  body:  in  this  case  llie  lower  part  of  the  ascending  colon  is 
brought  out  through  the  incision  and  fixed. 

L.\TKri.\i,  Colostomy  ^VI■nIOI■T  .\  Situ. — The  colostomy  with  a 
spur  just  described  is  preferable.  The  incision  is  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.    The  edge  of  the  peritoneum 
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Upon  each  side  ia  fixed  to  tLc  lorru^jwuding  murgiu  of  ihe  skin, 
near  the  middle,  with  two  or  three  cutgut  sutures;  this  ie  doue  to 
prevent  retraction  of  this  layer  nf  peritoneum.  A  siik  stitch  (.1, 
fig,  148)  is  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
incieion,  through  all  the  layers,  including  the  skin  and  the  edges 
of  the  peritoneum;  a  eecond  similar  suture  (D,  Fig.  148)  is  passed 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  indsioD.  These  two  sutures  are  not 
tied  until  later.    The  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon  ie  sought 


for  and  drawn  into  the  indrn'on,  and  while  the  gut  which  has  heen 
st'lected  is  steadied  in  the  wound  a  silk  stitch  (ft',  Fig.  US)  in  a 
curved  surgeon's  needle  is  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  one 
edge  of  the  incision,  throiigh  all  the  layers,  care  being  taken  to 
include  the  peritoneum;  it  then  passea  superficially  through  the 
wall  of  the  gut,  picking  up  its  serons  and  muscular  roats  and  taking 
a  good,  broad  bite  or  several  bites,  along  the  line  of  the  longitiidinai 
muscular  striae,  but  not  penetrating  into  its  lumen  and  finally  is 
brought  out  through  the  opposite  edge  of  the  abdominal  incision. 
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A  second  stitch  {C,  P'ig.  148)  is  similarly  introduced  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdominal  wound,  and  this  also  catches  the  wall  of  the 


FIf .    141  A.— Coloitainy,    3boi 
■pur.    Two  openlncs  remit  wLtb 
venu  the  coutcDts  frotn  t 
lower  segment. 


19  n. — ColOBlomjf.    Shoi 


bowel  on  the  way.  These  two  stitc-bcs  (B  and  C)  should  be  about 
two  inches  apart  and  may  now  be  tied,  likewise  the  two  stitches 
previously  introduced  through  tbc  edges  of  the  wound,  above  and 
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below,  and  the  bowel  is  thus  partially  fixed  in  the  abdominal  inci- 
sion. The  bowel  is  still  further  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the  abdomi- 
nal incision  by  three  or  four  interrupted  fine  chromic  catgut  sutures 
on  either  side;  each  one  of  these  secures  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  bowel  and  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen, 
including  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  skin.  They  may  be  intro- 
duced with  a  small,  curved  surgeon's  needle. 

If  the  condition  is  not  very  urgent  the  bowel  had  better  not  be 
opened  until  after  the  lapse  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
or  even  longer,  thus  allowing  time  for  adhesions  to  form  and  shut  oflE 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Besection  of  the  Cactun. — This  may  include,  in  addition  to  the 
caecum,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  ascending  colon  and  part  of  the 
ileum.     For  malignant  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  intussusception. 

If,  before  operating,  the  disease  can  be  located  in  this  part  of  the 
gut  or  a  tumor  felt,  the  incision  is  probably  best  placed  directly  over  the 
tumor  penetrating  through  the  outer  part  of  the  right  rectus  muscle. 
If  the  incision  is  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  the 
location  of  the  tumor  not  having  been  previously  ascertained,  then 
it  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  line,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus 
downward,  toward  the  symphysis;  through  this  incision  the  csecum 
may  also  be  excised  if  found  advisable.  In  either  case  the  incision 
must  be  long  enough  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  work. 

If  the  incision  is  made  through  the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  it 
commences  about  one  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  and 
is  carried  in  a  direction  upward  to  a  point  located  midway  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  or,  if  necessary,  it  may 
be  continued  farther  upward  toward  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib.  It  may 
vary  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  length.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to 
separate  some  adhesions  before  the  caecum  is  exposed.  This  portion 
of  the  bowel  together  with  the  adjoining  part  of  the  ileum,  is 
brought  out  of  the  incision  upon  the  abdomen. 

The  ca?cum  being  steadied  outside  the  abdominal  incision,  is 
surrounded  by  gauze  pads  to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity  and  two 
strips  of  narrow  tape  are  tied  about  the  bowel  beyond  the  part  which 
is  to  be  excised.  Before  tying  the  second  piece  of  tape  the  segment 
of  gut  should  be  emptied  by  stripping  it  between  the  fingers. 

The  mesentery  corresponding  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be 
excised  is  tied  off  in  sections  with  catgut  ligatures.  The  ligatures  may 
be  carried  in  the  eye  of  a  blunt  ligature  carrier  or  with  a  pointed-nosed 
artery  forceps.     Each  ligature  should  be  single  and  placed  some  dis- 
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tance  away  from  the  gut  so  as  to  leave  space  to  cut  between  them  and 
the  gut.  The  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be  excised  is  detached  by 
cutting  its  mesentery  between  tlie  ligatures  and  the  gut.  One  should 
take  care  to  excise  all  of  the  gut  whose  mesentery  has  been  tied  off, 
because,  if  an  end  of  the  gut  whioh  has  been  deprived  of  its  mesentery, 
and  hence  its  blood-supply,  is  left,  it  is  slow  to  unite  and  may  become 
gangrenous.  It  remains  to  divide  the  gut  above  and  below,  thus 
removing  the  diseased  segment.  This  is  done  with  a  long,  straight 
scissors  in  one  sweep,  long  clamps  having  been  previously  placed  upon 
the  gut  to  close  the  diseased  segment  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  its  contents  when  it  is  cut. 

Instead  of  proceeding  as  above,  one  may,  after  the  tapes  and 
compression  clamps  have  been  applied  to  the  gut,  divide  the  gut  above 
and  below  the  diseased  area  and  then  tie  off  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  mesentery  in  sections  as  described. 

We  are  then  ready  for  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  joining  the  ileum  to 
the  colon  (ileo-col ostomy),  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by: — 

1.  End-to-end  anastomosis. 

2.  Lateral  anastomosis  witli  suture,  clamps  or  McGraw's  rubber 
ligature. 

3.  Lateral  implantation  with  suture  or  Murphy  button. 
Exd-to-End  Anastomosis. — This  method  may  be  employed  if 

botli  ends  of  the  gut  whicli  are  to  be  united  are  of  tlie  same  caliber. 
This  condition  at  times  exists,  owing  to  tlie  fact  tliat  the  obstruction 
in  the  caecum  or  at  tlie  ileo-caical  opening  may  have  caused  a  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  ileum,  the  large  intestine  at  the  same 
time  having  become  more  or  less  diminished  in  caliber. 

The  anastomosis  niav  be  made  with  suture  in  a  manner  similar  to 

« 

that  described  in  end-to-end  anastomosis  of  the  small  intestine.  If 
the  two  ends  of  gut  are  of  unequal  lumen  the  larger  must  be  reduced 
by  infolding  a  portion  so  that  it  will  correspond  in  size  with  the 
smaller  (see  "End-to-end  Anastomosis,  Small  Intestine"). 

Lateral  Anastomosis.  —  This  is  a  satisfactorv  method  of 
restoring  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  particularly  if  the 
rnds  are  of  unequal  size;  for  exani])le,  in  joining  the  ileum  to  the 
caecum  or  colon  (see  "Lateral  Anastomosis,  Small  Intestine"). 

The  cut  edge  of  each  segment  of  gut  is  inverted,  a  margin  of  from 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  being  turned  in  and  the  opening  closed  with 
a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  which  passes  through  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  always  taking  special  care,  particularly  at  the 
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mesenteric  border,  to  appose  serous  purfaces  to  each  other,  A  second 
continuous  silk  euture  is  then  introduced;  this  aocond  suture  also 
includes  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  and  eervea  to  bury  the 
first  hne  of  suture.  After  the  ends  of  the  bowel  have  been  thus 
closed  up  they  are  placed  side  to  side  overlapping  each  other  for  a 
distance  of  about  five  inciies  and  they  are  then  united,  surface  to 
surface,  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  with  a  continuous 
Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk.  This  line  of  suture  forms  the  first  half 
of  the  "outside  serous  ring,"  suture  and  when  it  has  been  introduced 
the  needle  with  the  thread  left  long  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  An 
incision  is  made  in  each  segment  of  the  gut  about  three  inches  long  hut 
not  so  long  as  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture  (one  inch  shorter)  and  nt 
a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  inch  away  from  the  line  of  the  lembert 
suture.  The  corresponding  edges  of  these  incisions  are  sewed  together 
all  aroimd  with  a  continuous  overhand  suture  of  chromic  catgut  which 
includes  all  the  coats  of  the  gut.  After  the  edges  of  the  openings  have 
been  thus  united,  the  needle  with  which  the  first  half  of  the  "outside 
serous  ring"  suture  was  made  is  again  taken  up  and  the  second  half 
of  the  "outside  serous  ring,"  Lembert  suture,  inserted.  The  gut  is 
kepi  free  of  contents  during  the  operation,  as  usual,  by  constricting  it 
with  strips  of  narrow  tape  passed  around  each  segment  of  gut  beyond 
the  site  of  the  operation. 

Aftfer  the  segments  of  the  gut  have  been  joined  together  and  the 
anastomosis  formed,  the  parts  are  wiped  clean  with  a  gauze  pad  wet 
with  hot  saline,  any  rent  or  opening  remaining  in  the  mesentery  closed 
with  several  sutures  of  plain  catgut  and  the  parta  returned  to  the 
abdomen. 

The  lateral  anastomosis  may  also  be  made  with  the  clamps, 
McOraw  rubber  ligature.  Murphy  button.  The  technique  of  these 
methods  has  been  described  elsewhere  in  the  volume. 

End-to-Side,  IjAtehal  Implantation. — The  technique  of  this 
operation  ia  analogous  to  that  employed  in  Kocher's  method  of  implan- 
tation of  the  end  of  the  duodenum  in  the  stump  of  the  stomach  (see 
"Pylorectomy").  The  operation  may  be  done  with  the  suture  or  with 
the  Murphy  button.  After  the  end  of  the  large  intestine  has  been 
inverted  and  closed  by  suture  the  end  of  the  ileum  is  united  to  the 
edges  of  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the  largo  intestine 
opposite  its  mesenteric  border,  corresponding  to  one  of  the  longitudinal 
strife. 

Ileo-ooloitom7  Without  Resection  of  the  Csecnm  or  Colon. — This 
operation  may  be  done  in  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  ileo-oecal  vatve 
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when  the  advisability  of  a  more  radical  operation — resection — is  doubt- 
ful. A  lateral  anastomosis  may  thus  be  made  between  the  ileum  and 
the  ascending  colon,  or,  if  the  obstruction  is  located  in  another  part  of 
the  colon,  the  anastomosis  may  be  made  between  the  ileum  and  the 
sigmoid  flexure.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  coil  of  small 
intestine  as  low  down,  near  the  caecum,  as  possible;  so  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient  may  not  be  seriously  interfered  with.  The 
details  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  (see  "Lateral  Anastomosis"). 

Besection  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure. — ^This  operation  is  usually 
performed  for  malignant  obstruction.  This  part  of  the  large  intestine 
is  a  favorite  seat  of  malignant  disease. 

The  incision  is  probably  best  made  analogous  to  that  for  excision 
of  the  caecum  but  upon  the  other  side  of  the  abdomen,  through  the 
outer  part  of  the  left  rectus,  commencing  below,  about  one  inch  above 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  sigmoid  may  also  be  resected 
through  an  incision  in  the  linea  alba,  extending  from  the  umbilicus 
downward  to  the  s}Tnphy8is  pubis  if  such  an  incision  has  already  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  before  the  growth  was  definitely 
located. 

The  sigmoid,  owing  to  its  long  mesentery,  may  be  readily  drawn 
out  through  the  abdominal  incision.  It  is  surrounded  by  gauze  pads 
to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity  and  after  the  mesentery  which  is 
usually  quite  long,  has  been  tied  off  in  sections,  tliat  part  of  the  bowel 
which  is  to  be  resected  is  clamped  off,  cut  free  from  its  mesenteric 
attachment,  and  finallv  excised.  The  ends  of  the  bowel  are  then 
united,  end  to  end,  by  suture  or  with  a  large  Murphy  button,  as 
described  in  resection  of  the  ea?cum,  etc. 

If  the  sigmoid  is  fixed  and  the  neighboring  parts  already 
infiltrated,  it  may  be  better  to  make  an  artificial  anus  above  the  seat  of 
obstruction  and  omit  the  radical  operation. 

Malignant  disease  is  frequently  encountered  at  the  hepatic  flexure 
of  the  colon,  rather  less  commonly  at  the  splenic  flexure.  When  the 
disease  is  located  at  the  hepatic  flexure  the  gall-bladder  and  liver  are 
usually  already  ho])elessly  involved  in  the  disease. 

The  colon  may  be  resected  at  the  hej)atic  and  the  splenic 
flexures,  the  incision  being  made  ahovc,  through  the  outer  part  of  the 
corresponding  rectus,  or  in  the  middle  line,  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
downward  to  or  hovond  the  uuibilicns.  I'lie  continuitv  of  the  canal 
may  be  restored  by  any  one  of  the  methods  described  above,  preferably 
the  end-to-end  with  the  suture. 
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OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    VERMIFORM    APPENDIX. 

Appendicectomy. — Eomoval  of  tlie  appendix. 

As  perfonned  in  cases  of  chronic  relapsing  catarrhal  and  recur- 
rent appendicitis  and  in  acute  cases  that  have  not  yet  gone  on  to 
suppuration — in  all  cases  that  are  not  complicated  by  abscess  forma- 
tion. In  these  cases  the  ^IcBurney  gridiron  or  the  Battle  incision 
18  used,  and  the  incision  is  closed  up  immediately  without  drainage. 

The  McBuuxey  Gridiron  Incisiox. — ^This  method  obviates  the 
likelihood  of  subsequent  hernia  and  should  be  employed  whenever 
possible.     The  skin  is  incised  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above, 
downward  and  inward.     The  incision  is  about  three  inches  long. 
This  incision  may  be  lengthened  later  if  it  becomes  necessary.    In 
fat  subjects  it  is  well  to  make  a  liberal  incision  through  the  integu- 
ment and  fat.    In  penetrating  through  the  aponeurosis  and  muscle, 
etc.,  the  incision  may  be  made  as  short  as  is  compatible  with  the 
proper  performance  of  the  operation.    The  incision  should  be  placed 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  crossing,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  umbilicus  and  so  arranged 
that  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  incision  is  above  the  line  and 
two-thirds  below  it.     The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is 
exposed  and  split  by  separating  between  its  fibers,  and  then  two 
broad,  sharp  retractors  are  introduced,  and,  retracting  the  skin  and 
aponeurosis,  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  are  exposed' 
these  are  not  cut,  but  are  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibers,  which  is  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  direction  of  the  skin  incision.     The  fibers  of  the  transversalis 
muscle  are  next  exposed  and  separated  in  a  similar  manner.    With 
two  blunt  retractors  the  edges  of  the  muscles  are  drawn  apart 
and  the  transversalis   fascia   exposed.     This  layer  is  incised  and 
finally  the  peritoneum.     These  last  two  layers  are  divided  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  internal  oblique;   i.e.,  at  right  angles  to  skin 
incision.     They  are  ])icked  up  with  two  mouse-toothed  foTcepe  and 
divided  between  these  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  underitin^ 
gut  which  may  lie  close  to  the  peritoneum  or  be  adherent  to  it 
The  fascia  and  the  peritoneum  may  be  divided,  each  aeptntel 
Occasionally  they  lie  in  such  intimate  relation,  one  to  the  othp* 
that  thev  are  divided  as  one  laver. 

The  incision  is  closed  by  suturing  the  edges  of  the  Mtilimon 
and  transversalis  fascia  together  with  a  continuous  itiM  ^    1  • 
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catgut.  The  edges  of  the  transversalis  fascia  are  picked  up  and 
included  with  the  peritoneum  in  order  to  give  more  security  to  this 
layer  of  suture.  The  edges  of  the  muscles  of  themselves  return  to 
place  and  are  secured  by  two  or  ihtee  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 
The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  sewed  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture  from  above  downward  and  the  skin  closed  with  an 
intracuticular  catgut  suture. 

The  Battle  Ixcisiox. — This  incision  is  preferred  by  some 
surgeons.  It  is  of  especial  value  in  those  cases  where  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  presence  of  pus.  It  permits  easy  access  to  the  appendix 
in  simple  catarrhal  oases  and  likewise  is  adapted  to  those  cases 
complicated  with  abscess  and  where  drainage  will  be  necessary. 
The  tubes  and  ovaries  may  also  be  reached  through  this  incision 
and  they  are  frequently  found  diseased  when  the  aMomen  has  been 
opened  for  appendicitis. 

A  vertical  incision,  four  inches  in  length,  which  is  placed  one 
and  one-half  inches  to  the  inner  side  of  the  linea  semilunaris,  is 
made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  down  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique.  The  lower  two-thirds  of  this  incision  should  be 
below  a  line  which  is  drawn  from  the  anterior  sii])erior  spine  to  the 
umbilicus.  The  aponeurosis,  which  really  forms  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  is  divided  to  correspond  with  the  skin 
incision  and  the  fil>ers  of  the  rectus  thus  exposed.  The  rectus  mus- 
cle is  not  cut,  but  is  drawn  inward  until  its  outer  edge  is  reached, 
and,  while  it  is  thus  pulled  over  toward  the  middle  line  with  a 
blunt  retractor,  the  posterior  layer  of  its  sheath  is  incised  for  a 
length  corresponding  with  the  incision  in  its  anterior  layer.  This 
incision  through  the  posterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  is  not 
placed  immediately  behind  the  line  of  the  incision  in  the  anterior 
layer,  but  rather  external  to  it.  The  ])arts  being  well  retracted, 
good  access  is  had  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  deep  epigastric 
artery  and  vein  are  seen  ])assing  across  the  bottom  of  the  incision 
beneath  the  fascia  transversalis.  They  must  be  drawn  to  one  side 
or  clamped  and  ligated.  In  closing  the  incision  the  several  layers 
are  sutured  separately.  First  the  ])eritoneuni,  and  included  with 
this  layer  the  fascia  transversalis  and  jmsterior  layer  of  the  rectus 
sheath,  with  plain  catgut.  The  muscle  returns  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. The  anterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  is  sutured  with  a 
continuous  stitch  of  chromic  catgut  and  finally  the  skin. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  by  cither  of  the  methods 
described  above,  we  may  i)roceed  with  the  next  step  of  the  opera- 
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tion,  the  search  for  the  appendix.  At  times  it  may  be  found  pre- 
senting at  once  in  the  wound,  more  or  less  changed,  thickened,  etc., 
or,  occasionally  being  bound  down  and  fixed  within  the  abdomen  by 
adhesions,  it  does  not  come  into  view  and  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  search  for  it. 

The  appendix  may  be  directed  downward  and  may  dip  into 
the  pelvis,  or,  with  its  tip  pointed  upward,  it  may  lie  to  the  outer 
or  to  the  inner  side  of  the  caecum.  It  may  be  more  or  less  confined 
in  any  of  these  positions  by  its  mesentery  or  by  adhesions.  If  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced  in  finding  the  appendix,  the  cjpcum  may  be 
brought  out  of  the  incision  to  serve  as  a  guide.    The  caecum  is  the 


Fig.    150.— Appendiccctomy.    Ligature   passed    around  the   meso- 

appendix  ready  to  tie. 

guide  to  the  appendix  and  is  identified  by  its  sacculation,  by  the 
little  fatty  processes  attached  to  it  and  by  its  longitudinal,  white 
striae,  two  of  which  can  usually  be  seen:  if  these  striae  are  followed 
they  will  be  found  to  lead  down  to  the  point  where  the  appendix  is 
given  off.  Occasionally  the  appendix  is  applied  directly  against  the 
wall  of  the  caecum  covered  over  by  the  serous  layer  that  invests  the 
caecum.  In  order  to  remove  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
peritoneal  layer  that  covers  it  and  peel  it  out  of  its  bed. 

The  appendix  is  gently  liberated  from  its  adhesions  with  the 
fingers, — there  is  no  danger  of  hemorrhage  in  this  procedure, — and 
gradually  it  is  brought  out  of  the  incision,  the  caecum  being  at  the 
same  time  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Care  should  be  exercised 
to  detach  the  appendix  all  the  way  back  as  far  as  its  root. 
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After  the  appendix  has  been  sufficiently  freed  it  is  drawn  out 
through  the  incision  and  its  mesentery  is  tied  oS.  This  is  done 
by  transfixing  the  mesentery  close  to  the  appendix  and  near  its 
root  with  a  ligature  carrier  or  with  a  needle  caTrying  a  piece  of 
No.  2  plain  catgut.  This  ligature  is  tied  and  the  appendix  then 
cut  away  from  the  mesentery,  cutting  between  the  appendix  and 
the  ligature  with  the  scissorB.  If  the  mesentery  is  unusually  broad 
several  ligatures  may  be  used,  taking  the  mesentery  in  several  bites. 
The  appendix  having  been  thus  cnt  away  from  its  mesentery  all 
the  way  back  to  its  root,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  tite  final 


FIk.  151— Append  I  rrrlomsr.  MceoapppDdli  lias  bvcn  llRated,  Llgsture 
tiid  arnuad  root  of  nppeiidix  and  tbc  arEsn  HmpuUted.  Tbc  slump  biis  pat 
been  Inverted. 

step   nf  tlie  opcrntinn,— the  removal  of   tlie  np[ientli,\.     This  may 
be  done  in  one  of  several  ivays. 

1.  LiciATntG  WiTHOfT  Inversion'. — After  the  mesentery  has 
been  tied  off  and  cut  away  from  tbc  appenili.x  with  the  scissors,  a 
ealpiit  lijratiire  (Xn.  2)  in  tied  securely  iirnimd  the  appendix  a1>out 
one-fourth  inch  distant  from  its  root;  Ihe  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
left  lung  to  servo  aa  n  temporary  tractor.  The  appendix  is  sciKcd 
with  an  artery  clamp  upon  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature  to  prevent 
leakage  when  it  is  cut,  and  with  a  straight  scissors  it  is  amputated 
betwpcn  the  clamp  and  lifiafure.  While  the  slump  of  the  appendix 
is  steadied  by  making  traction  with  the  ligature  which  was  left 
long  intentionally  for  that  purpose,  the  raw  end  of  the  stump  ia 
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touched  with  pure  carbolic  acid  on  a  small  probe  or  else  it  is  cau- 
terized with  a  pointed  Paquelin.  The  ligature  is  cut  short  and  the 
stump  of  the  appendix  allowed  to  drop  back  into  the  abdomen. 
This  is  a  safe  way  of  dealing  with  the  appendix  stump  and  is  espe- 
cially satisfactory  in  cases  where  unusual  difficulty  would  be  experi- 
enced in  inverting  it,  etc. 

2.  Inversion  of  the  Stump  of  the  Appendix  with  Puesb- 
8TRING  (Dawbarn). — After  the  mesentery  has  been  ligated  and  cut 
free  from  the  appendix,  the  latter  is  steadied  and  a  purse-string 
suture  of  No.  1  chromic  catgut  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  caecum 


Fig.  152.— Appendicectomy.  Mesoappcndix  has  been  ligated  and  a  purse- 
string  suture  has  been  introduced  around  the  root  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
organ  amputated.  The  stump  is  seized  with  a  forceps  preliminary  to  invert- 
ing it  into  the  csecum. 


60  as  to  surround  the  root  of  the  appendix  at  a  distance  of  about 
one-fourth  inch  all  around.  This  suture  should  include  onlv  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  ca?cuui  yet,  even  at  the  risk  of 
penetrating  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  it  should  take  a  good 
secure  bite  with  each  stitch.  The  purse-string  suture  is  not  drawn 
tight  nor  tied,  but  the  first  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken.  Then, 
without  a])])lying  any  ligature  around  its  root  the  appendix  is  seized 
with  an  artery  forceps  and  cut  away  with  the  scissors  leaving  a 
stump  about  onc-(|uartcr  inch  long.  The  stump  does  not  bleed. 
The  cut  end  of  the  stump  is  seized  with  a  thumb  forceps  without 
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teeth  and  inverted  into  the  ca&eum;  it  is  turned  "outside  in"  like 
a  reversed  glove  finger.  The  forceps  is  withdrawn  and  at  the  same 
time  the  purse-string  is  drawn  tight,  thus  leaving  the  inverted 
stump  presenting  into  the  cacum  and  closing  the  opening  in  the 
capcum.  Occasionally  there  is  some  difficulty  in  inverting  the  stump 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  lumen.  This  is  overcome  by 
dilating  the  lumen  by  using  a  narrow-bladed  artery  forceps  like  a 
glove-stretcher. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  and  safe  method  of  disposing  of  the 
stump  of  the  appendix. 

3.  Inveusion  of  the  Appendix  (Edeboiils). — This  procedure 
is  applicable  to  cases  of  catarrhal  appendicitis  that  do  not  demand 
amputation  of  the  organ.  It  may  also  be  practiced  incidentally 
during  the  course  of  other  abdominal  operations  in  order  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  appendix  becoming  a  source  of  trouble  at  some 
future  time.  The  meso-appendix  is  first  tied  off  close  to  the  root 
of  the  appendix  and  then  cut  away  from  the  appendix  for  its  whole 
length.  The  point  of  a  probe  is  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  appendix, 
and  with  this  the  appendix  is  turned  "outside  in"  into  the  lumen 
of  the  caecum  as  one  would  reverse  the  finger  of  a  glove.  After 
the  appendix  has  been  inverted  into  the  caecum  and  while  it  is  thus 
held  with  the  j)robe  by  which  it  was  inverted  one  or  two  stitches 
of  chromic  catgut  are  taken  so  as  to  close  the  orifice  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  root  of  the  turned-in  appendix.  The  probe  is  then 
withdrawn  and  if  necessary  another  stitch  may  be  taken.  After 
the  mesentery  has  heen  liijated  it  should  be  trimmed  awav  verv 
close  to  the  appendix  in  order  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  organ 
and  facilitate  the  process  of  inverting  it  into  the  caecum.  The 
stitches  that  unite  the  margins  of  the  orifice  that  corresponds  to 
the  root  of  the  turned-in  api)endix  serve  to  retain  the  appendix 
in  its  new  inverted  condition;  they  are  of  chromic  catgut  and,  of 
course,  are  non-penetrating. 

After  the  appendix  has  been  amputated,  stump  turned  in,  etc., 
the  caecum  is  mopped  off  with  a  gauze  wipe  wet  in  hot  saline  and 
returned  to  the  abdomen.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed 
as  indicated  above  without  drainage. 

Operation  for  Appendicular  Abscess. — Cases  that  go  on  to  sup- 
puration, resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  localized  intraperitoneal 
abscess  which  is  shut  ofT  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by 
adhesions  between  immediately  adjacent  peritoneal  surfaces.  The 
abscess  should  be  opened  and  drained  and  the  appendix  removed. 
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The  incision  in  cases  where  an  abstess  has  been  previously 
diagnosticated  is  made  at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  from  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  sj)ine  to  the  umbilicus,  one-third  of  the 
incision  above  the  line  and  two-thirds  below  tlie  Jine.  The  incision 
is  placed  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  incision  may  be  placed  some- 
what differently  from  that  just  described  in  order  to  better  expose 
the  inflammatory  tumor  mass;  thus  it  may  be  placed  farther 
away  from  the  iliac  spine— nearer  the  middle  line,  or  lower  down, 
nearer  Poupart's  ligament  if  the  position  of  the  tumor  should  indi- 
cate. The  incision  should  be  from  three  to  four  inches  long  and 
may  be  increased  if  necessary  to  allow  of  proper  work.  The  inci- 
sion is  carried  through  the  abdominal  wall,  layer  by  layer.  The 
muscle  layer  is  incised,  not  separated,  as  in  the  McBurney  incision. 
The  incision  may  be  placed  nearer  the  middle  line  so  that  it  pene- 
trates through  the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  muscle,  separating 
between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus,  much  like  the  Battle  incision. 
Care  is  exercised  in  incising  the  peritoneum  not  to  injure  tlie  under- 
lying gut  which  may  be  adherent  to  the  peritoneum.  The  peritoneal 
layer  is  picked  up  with  two  mouse-toothed  forceps  and  incised 
between  them.  In  some  cases  the  transversal  is  fascia  and  peri- 
toneum are  incised  as  one  layer,  especially  in  thin  j)eople  with  little 
or  no  subperitoneal  fat. 

The  location  of  the  abscess  varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  it 
is  located  anterior  to  the  caecum  within  a  mass  of  matted  guts  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  may  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  incision  is 
carried  through  the  peritoneal  layer.  In  other  cases  the  abscess  is 
situated  behind  the  cavum  reaching  upward  toward  the  kidney  and 
liver.  In  still  other  cases  the  abscess  is  found  to  the  outer  or  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  caecum,  reaching  upwards  toward  the  liver  or  down- 
ward into  the  pelvic  cavity.  In  some  cases  the  abscess  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  pelvic  cavity  and  causes  symptoms  due  to  pressure 
on  the  bladder  and  rectum  and  may  be  detected  through  the  vagina. 
Occasionally  there  is  more  than  one  collection  and  care  should  be 
exercised  that  such  a  condition  does  not  escape  our  attention  at  the 
time  of  operation. 

In  most  cases,  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  we  expose  a 
mass  consisting  of  the  caecum  and  coils  of  small  intestine  adhered  and 
matted  together  and  within  this  mass  the  appendix  and  abscess  are 
inclosed.  The  fingers  introduced  into  the  abdomen  can  be  passed 
freely  in  all  directions  between  the  inflammatory  mass  within  which 
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the  abscess  is  located,  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall ;  inward  toward 
the  umbilicus,  upward  toward  the  liver,  and  downward  into  the  pelvis. 
Having  exposed  the  inflammatory  mass,  we  are  ready  to  evacuate  the 
abscess.  Before  doing  this,  however,  gauze  pads  are  tucked  into  the 
space  between  the  mass  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  order  to 
block  it  off  so  that,  when  the  abscess  is  opened,  the  entrance  of  pus 
into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  will  be  prevented. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  held  open  with  retractors.  The 
appendix  is  not  seen  being  buried  within  the  mass  of  matted  guts. 
We  can  locate  the  point  where  the  appendix  comes  off  from  the  caecum 
by  following  down  along  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  striae  and  the 
abscess  is  opened  by  gently,  with  tlie  fingers,  working  between  the 
adhesions  until  the  abscess  is  reached.  As  the  pus  escapes  it  is 
swabbed  away  with  gauze  wipes.  The  abscess  cavity  is  wiped  out  dry 
with  pieces  of  folded  gauze  carried  in  holders  and  then  the  cavity  is 
swabbed  out  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  followed  by  hot  saline. 

After  the  pus  has  been  evacuated  and  the  abscess  cavity  wiped  dry 
the  attempt  to  find  and  remove  the  appendix  may  be  made. 

The  search  for  and  effort  to  free  the  appendix,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  operators  should  be  carried  on  in  a  careful 
manner  and  without  violence  and  it  may  be  wise  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  unusual  difficulty  is  experienced  in  locating  and  separating  the 
appendix,  to  drain  the  abscess  cavity  and  leave  the  appendix  to  take 
care  of  itself  or  to  be  removed  later  after  suppuration  has  ceased,  thus 
giving  the  patient  the  best  chance  for  relief  from  his  immediate  danger. 
To  leave  the  diseased  appendix  subjects  the  patient  to  remote  dangers 
of  fecal  fistula,  and  of  more  serious  moment,  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
subsequent  attack  which  may  prove  fatal.  There  is  no  question, 
therefore,  as  to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  appendix  at  the  time 
that  the  abscess  is  opened  and  an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to 
accomplish  this.  If  the  appendix  is  situated  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
caecum  or  behind  the  ca'cum  there  is  more  difficulty  in  separating  and 
removing  it  than  if  it  is  located  to  the  outer  side  of  the  caecum. 
Occasionally  the  appendix  has  no  mesentery,  it  is  applied  directly 
against  the  wall  of  the  civcum,  covered  over  by  the  peritoneal  layer  tliat 
invests  the  ciecum.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  ])e  necessary  to 
shell  the  appendix  out  of  its  bed  against  the  wall  of  the  caecum  after 
incising  or  tearing  through  tlie  serous  layer  that  covers  it.  In  those 
cases  where  the  mesenterv  of  the  caecum  is  verv  short  so  that  the  caecum 
cannot  be  drawn  into  the  incision  or  out  through  the  incision,  the 
location  and  separation  of  the  appendix  ])resent  more  than  ordinary 
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difficulty.  This  difficulty  can  bo  partially  overcome  by  mobilizing  tlif 
ca>cum  by  carefully  tearing  the  serous,  mesenteric  layers  that  bind  it  to 
tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  that  resist  the  effort  to  deliver 
it  through  the  abdominal  incision.  The  manipulation  required  to 
detach  and  remove  the  appendix  will,  in  many  cases,  necessitate  break- 
ing up  the  protecting  adhesions  but  this  is  without  Kcrioua  consequence 
if  the  abscess  has  been  previously  thoroughly  emptied  and  the  cavity, 
as  far  as  possible,  disinfected  by  swabbing  out  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  followed  by  saline.  At  times,  after  the  pua  has  been 
evacuated,  the  appendix  ie  found  to  bo  fairly  aecoBBible  and  may  be  felt 
or  seen  in  the  abscess  cavity;  so  that,  by  farther  separating  the 
adhesions  with  the  fingers,  it  may  be  easily  reached  and  removed.  A 
fecal  concretion  which  may  have  escaped  from  a  perforated  appendix 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  many  cases  the  appendix  can  be  brought  up  so  that  its  mesen- 
tery may  be  ligatcd  as  described  in  the  n  on -suppurative  cases.  In 
others,  in  order  to  get  the  appendix  out,  it  will  bnve  been  necessary 
to  tear  it  away  from  its  narrow  mesentcrj'  or  to  shell  it  out  of  its 
serous  envelope  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  appendix  has  no 
mesentery  and  is  applied  directly  against  the  wall  of  the  cacum.  In 
many  of  these  cases  there  is  little  or  no  bleeding,  the  vessels  being 
thrombosed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Individual  bleeding  points  must 
be  clamped  and  ligatured. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  appendix  after  it  has  been  detached 
it  suffices  in  many  cases  to  simply  tie  a  catgut  ligature  around  the 
appendix  close  to  its  root.  Bay,  one-quarter  inch  distant  from  the 
ca.'cum,  and  amputate  it  with  the  scissors  or  Paquolin.  The  stump 
which  is  steadied  with  the  ligature  left  long  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
sterilized,  if  the  appendix  has  been  amputated  with  the  scissors,  with  a 
drop  of  pure  carbolic  acid  on  a  probe  or  with  the  Paquelin.  If  con- 
ditions permit,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  amputate  the  appendix 
and  invert  the  stump  into  the  ciecum  securing  it  with  a  purse-string 
suture  of  chromic  catgut  as  descrilied  for  the  non-suppurative  eases. 

These  abscess  cases  sJiould  be  drained.  For  the  purpose  of 
drainage  a  cigarette  drain  of  plain  strip  gauze  encased  in  rubber 
tissue  or  gutta-percha  tissue  is  the  most  satisfactory.  It  emerges 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  incision.  If  the  suppurative  process 
involves  the  connective  tissue  behind  the  colon,  reaching  up  toward 
the  kidney,  the  question  of  a  counter-opening  in  the  loin  should  be 
considered.  The  writer  has  not  seen  the  necessity  for  this  additional 
counter-drainage. 
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The  abdominal  incision  is  closed,  except  wliere  the  drain  emerges, 
layer  by  layer.  The  first  line  of  suture  of  plain  catgut  No.  2,  unites 
the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  should  include  the  edges  of  the  trans- 
versal is  fascia  to  give  a  more  secure  hold.  The  edges  of  the  cut  or  split 
muscles  are  next  united  with  several  interrupted  sutures  of  plain 
catgut.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are 
brought  together  with  a  continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and 
finally  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  interrupted  sutures  of  plain  catgut.  If  conditions  will  not  permit 
of  this  careful  suturing  the  edges  of  the  incision  may  be  brought 
together  with  a  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut. 
These  sutures  penetrate  through  the  skin,  aponeurosis  and  muscle 
layers  but  not  the  transversalis  fascia  or  peritoneal  layers  and  are  not 
introduced  until  after  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
fascia  have  been  first  sewed  together,  as  described  above,  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  catgut.  The  incision  should  be  closed  except  for  the 
small  opening  left  at  the  lower  end  where  the  cigarette  drain  emerges. 

The  drain  should  be  removed  after  forty-eight  hours  when  it  is 
replaced  by  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  packed  deep  but  loosely,  into  the 
wound. 

Operations  for  Appendicitis  Accompanied  by  General  Peritonitis 
or  Peritoneal  Infection  due  to  acute  gangrene  or  perforation  or  slough- 
ing of  the  appendix  before  adhesions  have  been  formed;  or  to 
rupture  or  leakage  of  an  appendicular  abscess.  In  these  eases  the 
appendix  should  be  removed  and  an  attempt  made  to  prevent  or 
check  the  general  ])eritoneal  infection. 

The  incision  should  he  sufficiently  long — four  to  six  inches;  if 
a  tumor  is  present  in  the  right  iliac  region  it  is  best  to  place  the 
incision  so  that  it  will  penetrate  between  the  fibers  of  the  outer 
j)art  of  the  rectus  muscle  reaching  from  the  level  of  the  umbilicus 
down  nearly  as  far  as  Pou part's  ligament.  This  is  practically  the 
Battle  incision.  The  incision  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line 
l)etween  the  umbilicus  and  the  symphysis  ])ubis,  especially  if  there 
is  no  tumor  to  be  felt  in  tlie  right  iliac  fossa  and  tlie  onset  of  the 
attack  has  been  abrupt,  indicating  that  we  have  a  case  of  acute 
gangrene  of  the  appendix  without  adhesions  to  deal  with.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  em])loy  the  median  incision  in  cases  where  there 
is  some  doubt  that  the  appendix  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  signs 
of  a  general  peritonitis  or  j)eritoneal  infection  which  might  be  due 
to  ])erf oration  of  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer  are  present,  or  where 
it  is  suspected  that  leaking  pus  tubes  are  also  present. 
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After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  appendix  is  at  once 
eonght  and  removed.  The  appendix  is  amputated  and  the  stump 
inverted  and  secured  with  a  purse-string  suture  of  chromic  catgut. 
The  fluids  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  appendix  are  swabbed  out 
with  pieces  of  folded  gauze.  Fluids  in  other  adjacent  and  remote 
parts  of  the  abdomen  are  likewise  swabbed  away.  The  pelvis, 
where  fluids  are  especially  apt  to  gravitate  and  collect,  is  emptied 
by  repeated  swabbing  with  gauze  wipes  on  holders.  The  writer 
does  not  approve  of  irrigating  or  flushing  the  peritoneal  cavity  in 
these  cases.  If  the  intestines  are  coated  with  flaky  exudate  and 
matted  together  by  fresh  adhesions  it  is  advisable  to  separate  care- 
fully with  the  fingers  l>etween  the  matted  coils  of  gut  in  order  to 
discover  and   evacuate  any  isolated  collections  of  purulent  fluid. 

For  the  puri)08e  of  drainage  a  cigarette  drain  of  strip  gauze, 
wrapped  in  rubber  tissue  or  gutta-percha,  is  introduced  into  the 
abdomen  reaching  well  clown  into  the  pelvis,  and  another  similar 
drain  is  introduced  which  reaches  down  to  the  region  of  the  appen- 
dix stump. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  preferably,  layer  by 
layer,  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation,  leaving  the  lower 
end  open  to  an  extent  just  sufficient  for  the  drains  to  emerge. 
Where  haste  is  required  the  incision  may  ])e  closed  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  silk-worm  gut.  These 
sutures  are  introduced  after  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum,  including 
the  edges  of  the  transversalis  fascia,  have  been  united  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  catgut.  The  interrupted  silk  sutures  inchide  all 
the  other  layers  of  the  a])doininal  wall — the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and 
muscle? — but  not  the  transversalis  fascia  or  peritoneum. 

In  some  cases  of  acute  general  peritonitis  with  paralysis  of  the 
bowel  and  great  distention,  it  will  be  advisable  to  open  and  empty 
the  bowel  during  the  course  of  the  operation;  or  to  make  an 
intestinal  fistula  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  bowel  (see  **Kn- 
terotomy"  and  "Enterostomy''). 

Appendicostomy.  —  The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  o])eiiiug 
through  the  appendix  into  the  caecum. 

This  plan  of  utilizing  the  appendix  was  suggested  by  Wier  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  medicated  fluids,  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  etc.,  into  the  bowel  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  large  intestine,  ulcers,  etc. 

The  appendix  is  rraehed  in  the  usual  way  through  the  Mc- 
Burney  incision.    It  is  drawn  up  into  the  incision  and  secured  there 
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by  several  chromic  catgut  sutures  which  fix  its  mesentery  to  the 
edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia.  The  tip  of  the 
appendix  is  secured  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  with  one  or  two  sutures 
of  fine  chromic  catgut.  The  tip  of  the  appendix  is  amputated  and 
a  probe  introduced  to  discover  whether  the  lumen  is  patent  or  can 
be  dilated.  If  this  examination  shows  that  the  canal  is  free  a  cat- 
gut ligature  is  tied  around  the  open  end  of  the  appendix  in  order 
to  shut  it  off  for  one  or  two  days  until  adhesions  will  have  been 
formed. 

If  the  lumen  of  the  appendix  is  obstructed  or  obliterated  and 
does  not  permit  the  passage  of  the  probe  the  appendix  may  be 
amputated  and  its  stump  inverted  and  a  fistula  established  into 
the  caecum  according  to  the  plan  of  Gibson,  employing  the  procedure 
of  Witzel,  as  described  in  gastrostomy  for  this  purpose.  A  rubber 
tube  is  embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  caecum,  the  end  of  the  tube 
penetrating  the  wall  of  the  bowel  through  a  small  incision. 


THE    LIVER    AND    QALL-BLADDER. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  is  a  solid  gland- 
ular organ  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  suspended 
in  the  u])per  right  portion  of  the  abdomen  (right  hypochondrium) 
and  extending  beyond  tlie  middle  line  into  the  left  side  (left  hypo- 
chondrium). It  is  situated  under  cover  of  and  protected  by  the 
ribs,  except  in  the  epigastric  region.  Behind  and  toward  the  right 
the  liver  is  thick,  gradually  becoming  thin  toward  the  front  and 
left.  From  side  to  side  it  measures  elevcMi  inches;  from  before 
backward,  eight  inches;  and  its  posterior  border  has  a  thickness 
of  two  and  one-half  inches. 

Above,  the  diaphragm  separates  the  liver  from  the  pleura  and 
pericardium ;  below  it  are  the  gall-bladder,  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colon,  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  pylorus  and  stomach 
(which  it  overlaps),  and  the  right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  su})erior  surface  of  the  liver  looks  forward  as  well  as 
upward,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm  and  with  the  ribs  and 
costal  cartilages  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  th(»  tenth.  The  lower 
limit  of  this  surface  corresponds  to  the  free  border  of  the  ribs 
(costal  cartilages).  This  upper  surface  of  the  liver  is  smooth,  and 
presents  a  fold  of  peritoneum  running  from  the  anterior  border 
backward,  the  suspensory  ligament.  This  serves  to  suspend  the 
liver  to  the  diaphragm,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  falciform  fold 
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of  peritoneum,  which  is  tlirown  around  the  round  ligament  from 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  which  extends  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver.  The  suspensory  ligament  divides 
the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  into  the  larger  right  lobe  and  the 
smaller  left  lobe;  the  latter  overlaps  the  stomach  and  reaches  to 
the  left  beyond  the  middle  line.  Toward  the  posterior  border  of 
the  liver  the  folds  of  the  suspensory  ligament  spread  out  right  and 
left,  and,  still  passing  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  form 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  really  a  surface,  is  thick, 
gradually  becoming  thin  toward  the  left,  and  is  not  covered  by 
peritoneum;  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liver  upon  reaching  its  posterior  border  is  reflected  upward  to  the 
diaphragm  as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament,  and  that 
which  covers  the  under  surface  upon  reaching  the  posterior  border 
of  the  liver  is  reflected  on  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  (dia- 
phragm), forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament.  The 
coronary  ligament,  at  either  end,  forms  the  right  and  left  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  liver.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  presents  a  notch  which  corresponds  to  the 
oesophagus  and  which  marks  the  division  of  the  liver  into  its  right 
and  left  lobes.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver  is  in  relation  with 
the  diaphragm  and  lower  ribs,  with  the  vertebral  column,  tenth 
and  eleventh  dorsal,  the  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior,  etc.  The  cesoph- 
agus  is  received  in  the  notch  above  mentioned. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  in  many  patients  may  be 
palpated  through  the  abdominal  wall.  It  reaches  just  below  the 
free  border  of  the  ribs  (costal  cartilages),  and  corresponds  to  a 
line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  right  tenth  to  the  tip  of  the  left 
eighth  costal  cartilage,  where  this  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh. 
In  women  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver  is  found  well  below  the  free 
border  of  the  ribs  (costal  cartilages). 

The  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  irregular  and  marked  by 
grooves  and  impressions  for  the  colon,  gall-bladder,  kidney,  etc., 
and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  downward  at 
the  transverse  fissure,  as  the  lesser  omentum,  as  far  as  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  where  its  folds  separate  to  include  the 
stomach  between  them. 

Besides  the  right  and  left  lobes,  the  under  surface  of  the  liver 
presents  three  smaller  lobes:  the  quadrate,  caudate,  and  the  lobus 
Spigelii.    The  large  right  lobe  is  marked  by  the  transverse  fissure. 
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which  passes  from  right  to  left  and  is  situated  rather  more  than 
half-way  back  from  the  anterior  border. 

At  this  fissure,  the  vessels,  ducts,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  liver.  These  structures  descend  in  the  right  free 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  between  its  two  folds,  the  common 
bile-duct  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  the  portal 
vein  between  and  behind  these  two.  The  hepatic  duct,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  right  and  left  bile-ducts,  emerges 
from  the  right  end  of  the  transverse  fissure  and  descends  between 
the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  cystic 
duct  to  form  the  common  bile-duct,  ductus  choledochus. 

If  we  examine  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  as  this  organ  lies 
in  its  normal  position  in  the  abdomen,  through  a  vertical  incision 
made  in  the  abdomen  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  we 
note,  in  sweeping  across  the  surface  from  right  to  left,  two  well- 
marked  grooves,  or  depressions,  into  which  the  finger  sinks;  the 
first,  that  toward  the  right,  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the  ninth 
costal  cartilage,  lodges  the  gall-bladder;  the  second,  nearer  the 
middle  line,  corresponds  to  the  round  ligament  (foetal  umbilical 
vein). 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Gall-bladder  and  Bile-dnots. — ^The 
gall-bladder  is  a  pear-shaped,  hollow-receptacle.  Its  wall  is  fairly 
thick  and  is  composed  of  muscle  and  mucous  membrane.  The  serous 
coat  (peritoneum)  invests  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  all 
of  the  fundus  of  this  organ,  binding  it  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver.  The  peritoneum  is  reflected  downward  from  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder  to  the  duodenum  presenting  a  sharp  free  edge.  The 
cystic  duct  in  its  course  to  reach  the  common  duct  lies  between  the 
folds  of  this  reflection  of  peritoneum  a  short  distance  away  from 
its  free  edge.  The  gall-bladder  lies  in  direct  relation  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  in  the  fossa  of  the  gall-bladder,  the 
apposed  surfaces  of  the  gall-bladder  and  liver  being  joined  to  each 
other  by  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  directed  downward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right,  usually  appearing  below  the  anterior  thin  edge  of 
the  liver,  opposite  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  reach  quite  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and 
is  then  concealed  underneath  the  liver.  The  edge  of  the  liver,  cor- 
responding to  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  sometimes  marked 
by  a  slight  notch. 

The  gall-bladder  is  three  to  four  inches  long  and  has  a  capacity 
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of  about  one  and  one-half  ounces.  The  fundus  rests  upon  the 
transverse  colon,  and  the  neck  upon  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum. 
To  the  outer  side  of  the  gall-bladder — i.e.,  to  the  right — ^is  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon;  to  the  left  of  the  gall-bladder  is  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  bent 
upon  itself  like  the  letter  "S"  before  being  continued  into  the  cystic 
duct. 

The  cystic  duct  is  about  one-twelfth  inch  in  diameter  and  rather 
more  than  one  inch  in  length.  Its  lumen  has  such  an  irregular,  spiral, 
twisted  shape  that  the  passage  of  a  probe  through  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible.  The  duct  curves  downward  between  the  layers  of  the 
peritoneal  fold  that  is  reflected  downward  from  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder to  the  duodenum  and  just  above  the  first  part  of  the  duo- 
denum it  joins  with  the  hepatic  duct  to  form  the  common  bile-duct. 
The  cystic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  right  bifurcation  of  the  hepatic 
passes  upward  and  toward  the  right  to  reach  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder. In  its  course  to  reach  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  the  cystic 
artery  (with  its  accompanying  veins)  lies  above  and  to  the  left  of  the 
cystic  duct. 

The  hepatic  duct  is  one-sixth  inch  in  diameter  and  two  inches 
long;  it  is  formed  by  the  jimction  of  the  bile-ducts  from  the  right  and 
left  lobes  of  the  liver.  The  right  bifurcation  of  the  hepatic  artery 
in  its  course  to  reach  the  riglit  lobe  of  the  liver  passes  to  the  right, 
behind  the  hepatic  duct,  just  above  the  point  where  the  cystic  duct  joins 
the  hepatic  to  form  the  common  duct. 

The  common  bile-duct,  ductus  communis  choledochus,  varies  in 
length :  it  is  usually  three  inches  long  and  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter; 
it  continues  the  course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  descending  between  the 
folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  lying  near  its  right  free  edge — the 
ligamentum  hepatico-duodenale.  In  this  situation  it  lies  in  front  of 
the  portal  vein  with  the  hepatic  artery  on  its  left  side;  continuing 
downward  it  passes  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  finally 
behind  and  to  tlie  inner  side  of  the  second  part  of  duodenum,  between 
it  and  tlie  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  upper  part  of  the  common  duct 
is  known  as  the  supraduodenal  portion  and  is  rather  wider  than  the 
lower  part,  which  is  known  as  the  retroduodenal  portion.  The  lower 
part  of  the  common  duct  is  imbedded  in  and  surrounded  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pancreas.  Pathological  processes  affecting  the  head  of 
the  pancreas,  chronic  pancreatitis,  tumors,  etc.,  might  cause  obstructive 
jaundice  by  compressing  the  common  duct.  The  common  duct  per- 
forates the  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  upon  its  inner 
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side,  running  very  obliquely  in  the  wall  of  this  part  of  the  gut  for  a 
distance  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourthe  inch.  That  portion  of  the 
duet  which  thus  obliquely  traverses  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  is  called 
the  intramural  part  of  the  duct.     The  orifice  of  the  duct  upon  the 


inner  surface  of  the  fnit  is  marked  hy  a  papilla,  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
readily  reporfnizahlo  liy  the  pense  of  touch  and  is  situntetl  about  three 
iuchpa  distiint  from  tlif  pylorus.  The  orifice  nr  mnutli  of  tbe  common 
duct  is  very  pmall,  permitting  the  introduction  of  only  a  fine  probe, 
?  mm.  in  diameter,  bo  that  a  etone  that  has  succeeded  in  traverBing  the 
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whole  length  of  the  common  duct  may  become  impacted  at  the  orifice. 
Just  above  its  orifice  the  common  duct  is  dilated,  pouched,  and  this 
dilated  portion  is  known  as  the  ampulla  of  Vater. 

Usually  the  pancreatic  duct  terminates  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater. 
Under  these  conditions  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  common  bile-duct 
have  the  same  common  opening  into  the  duodenum.  Less  commonly 
the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum,  not  through  the  ampulla 
of  Vater,  but  independently,  through  a  separate  orifice  upon  the 
summit  of  the  papilla  tliat  marks  the  orifice  of  the  common  bile-duct. 

Attention  has  been  directed  by  Morison  to  the  space  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  liver,  into  which  the  gall-bladder 
presents.  It  is  bounded  above  and  anteriorly  by  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver;  below  by  the  upper  or  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon; externally  by  the  abdominal  parietes  covered  by  the  parietal 
peritoneum ;  posteriorly  by  the  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  the  right  kidney  and  ascends  upon  the 
posterior  abdominal  wall.  Internally,  the  space  is  bounded  by  the 
peritoneum  which  is  reflected  over  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  aorta, 
etc.  From  this  space,  following  down  along  the  gall-bladder  and 
cystic  duct,  one  can  pass  the  fingers,  behind  the  common  duct,  etc., 
through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  into  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum, i.e.,  into  the  peritoneal  space  behind  the  stomach. 


OPERATIONS  .  UPON    THE    LIVER. 

Hepatotomy. — Incision  of  the  liver  for  abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  etc. 

For  Ahsckss. — The  incision,  when  the  disease  involves  the  right 
lobe,  is  placed  along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  extending 
from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward  for  a  distance  of 
from  thr(*e  to  Cwc  inches  or  tile  incision  may  be  made  below  and 
parallel  with  tlie  free  border  of  the  ribs. 

At  times  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  the  incision  elsewhere  in 
order  that  it  may  correspond  "with  the  prominence  of  the  tumor  if  one 
is  present;  for  exani|)le,  if  the  abscess  is  located  in  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver,  then  the  incision  is  better  placed  in  the  middle  line,  linea 
alba.  The  incision  is  carried  through  the  integument,  fascia,  etc., 
down  to  the  peritoneum  and  after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  controlled 
the  parietal  peritoneum  is  incised  between  two  mouse-tooth  forceps. 
We  may  find  the  tumor  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  in  this 
case,  aft(T  ai=j)irnting  to  discover  the  nature  of  its  contents,  the  abscess 
is  incised  and  evacuated.    The  finger  is  introduced  into  the  abscess 
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cavity  to  explore  and  break  up  septa,  etc.  The  cavity  is  finally  packed 
with  strip  gauze.  Under  these  circumstances  the  operation  is  very 
simple  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  infecting  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity. 

In  some  cases  after  incising  tlie  peritoneum,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tumor  is  not  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  i,e.,  we  can  pass 
the  hand  freely  between  the  liver  surface,  tumor,  and  the  parietal 
peritoneum;  there  are  no  protecting  adhesions.  Under  these  con- 
ditions we  must  take  measures  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity  by  the  contents  of  the  abscess  cavity  while 
the  cavity  is  being  evacuated  by  carefully  tucking  the  gauze  pads  in 
and  about  the  incision  before  opening  the  abscess;  or  else  the  operation 
may  be  done  in  two  stages. 

Occasionally,  after  the  liver  has  been  exposed,  there  will  be  found 
no  external  signs,  softening  or  swelling  or  prominence  of  the  liver 
surface  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  abscess.  At  times  the  abscess  is 
situated  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  puncture  and  aspiration  to  locate  the 
abscess.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  repeated  punctures  before  the 
abscess  is  discovered.  A  fairly  large  needle  should  be  used.  The  pus 
from  a  liver  abscess  is  of  a  peculiar  dirty  reddish  color  and  one  should 
not  fail  to  recognize  it  or  mistake  it  for  blood. 

After  the  abscess  has  been  located  we  may  proceed  in  one  of  two 
ways.  Either  pack  down  to  the  surface  of  the  liver  with  strip  gauze, 
after  suturing  tlie  edges  of  the  peritoneum  to  tlie  edges  of  the  skin  in 
the  abdominal  incision  and  wait  for  two  or  three  davs  until  adhesions 
have  formed  before  opening  into  the  abscess;  or  else,  after  placing 
the  gauze  pads  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  incise  and  evacuate  the 
abscess  at  once.     This  latter  method  is  pr()hnl)ly  the  preferable  one. 

If  it  is  decided  to  open  immediately  the  gauze  pads  are  care- 
fully arranged  so  as  to  j)rote(t  tlie  |)eritoneal  cavity  from  contami- 
nation, and  a  small  incision  made  with  the  knife  into  the  abscess 
cavity.  The  pus  is  wij)cd  away  as  fast  as  it  esca]>es.  The  finger 
is  introduced  into  tlie  abscess  cavity  to  ex])lore  and  break  up  septa 
and  to  remove  any  solid  pieces  of  necrotic  nuiterial  that  may  be 
present.  At  times  there  are  more  than  one  abscess  present.  They 
may  he  discovered  and  oj)cncd  by  the  examining  (inger  during  the 
operation:  at  times  tlicv  arc  oviM'lookcd  until  their  ])resence  is  indi- 
cated later  by  a  continuation  of  the  symptoms,  etc. 

The  abscess  cavity  is  wi])cd  dry  with  gauze  j)ads  and  finally 
packed  with  a  plug  of  strip  gauze.    The  gauze  pads  tiuit  were  placed 
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to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  removed,  and  the  incision  in 
the  abdomen  closed,  layer  by  layer,  except  where  the  gauze  drainage 
plug  emerges, 

Fou  Hydatid  Cyst. — Operation  consists  in  evacuation  and  drain- 
age of  the  cyst  cavity.  Care  to  prevent  entrance  of  any  of  the 
contents  of  the  cyst  into  the  abdominal  cavity  during  the  course 
of  the  operation. 

Evacuation  and  drainage  may  be  done  in  one  or  two  stages. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  by  a  vertical  incision  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  tumor.  If  the  operation  is  to  be  done  in  two 
stages  the  incision  is  packed  with  strip  gauze  which  is  tucked  in 
between  the  liver  (tumor)  and  the  parietal  peritoneum.  After 
waiting  for  three  or  four  days  for  adhesions  to  form  between  the 
liver  and  peritoneum  that  will  serve  the  purpose  of  shutting  off 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  cyst  is  opened  and  contents  evacuated, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cyst  is  peeled  out  and  the  cavity  packed. 

If  the  operation  is  done  in  one  stage  then,  after  the  liver 
(tumor)  has  been  exposed,  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  carefully  packed 
off  by  gauze  pads  which  are  tucked  into  the  incision  and  the  cyst 
emptied  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the  aspirator  or 
trocar.  The  cyst  is  then  incised  and  the  remaining  contents  com- 
pletely evacuated  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cyst  removed. 
The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cyst  are  sutured  to  the  edges  of 
the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia  in  the  abdominal  incision, 
and  the  cyst  cavity  packed  with  strip  gauze. 

Transpleural  Bouie, — The  liver  may  be  exposed  through  an 
opening  which  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  incising  the 
two  layers  of  the  pleura  (that  which  lines  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
chest  wall  and  that  wliich  covers  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm)  in 
order  to  expose  the  diaphragm  for  incision.  This  route  is  some- 
times selected  for  the  purpose  of  draining  subphrenic  or  hepatic 
abscess,  hvdatid  cvst,  etc. 

Correspond  in  *r  to  the  line  of  the  ribs  which  are  to  be  resected 
— the  seventh  and  eighth,  or  eighth  and  ninth,  or  ninth  and  tenth — 
an  incision  is  made.  This  incision  is  three  or  four  inches  long  and 
placed  in  the  intercostal  space  between  the  two  ri])s  which  are  to 
be  resected.  As  to  the  ribs  which  are  to  be  resected,  the  selection 
will  depend  upon  the  results  of  exploration  with  the  aspirating 
needle.'  percussion,  etc.  These  means  determine  the  location  of 
the  pus,  etc.  The  middle  of  the  incision  will  correspond,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  axillarv  line,  niavbe  further  forward  or  more  toward  the 
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back,  according  as  the  puncture  with  aspirator  indicates  the  loca- 
tion of  the  pus,  etc. 

The  edges  of  tlie  skin,  etc.,  are  retracted  and  the  ribs  exposed 
by  an  incision  which  passes  along  the  length  of  each  of  the  two 
ribs  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  which  penetrates 
through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  With  the 
periosteum  elevator,  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  are 
peeled  off  the  surface  of  the  ribs  working  close  to  the  bone  and 
carefully  around  the  upper  and  lower  borders  and  posterior  surface. 
Two  or  three  inches  of  each  of  the  two  ribs  is  resected.  If  the 
intercostal  vessels  corresponding  to  the  upper  and  lower  borders 
of  the  ribs  are  injured  and  bleed,  they  are  clamped  and  ligated. 
Resection  of  a  portion  of  one  rib  will  suffice  in  many  cases. 

The  intercostal  structures  (muscles)  are  incised,  spurting  ves- 
sels clamped  and  ligated  and  the  pleura  thus  exposed.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  pus,  blood,  etc.,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  suture  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  (that  which 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  wall  to  that  which  covers  the 
diaphragm)  together  before  opening  the  abscess,  etc.  This  is  done 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut. 

The  diaphragm  is  finally  incised  and  the  pus,  fluids,  evacuated, 
and  a  drain  of  strip  gauze  introduced. 

Hepatectomy. — Excision  of  a  })oition  of  tlie  liver.  Portions  of 
the  liver  have  been  excised  when  involved  primarily  or  by  extension 
fnmi  growths  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  eitlior  by  means  of  the 
Paquclin  cautery  or  by  blunt  dissection  (enucleation)  with  the  finger. 
The  control  of  lieniorrliage  is  tlie  essential  part  of  the  problem. 

If  the  Paquclin  cautery  is  used  it  should  ])e  at  a  dull  red 
heat  dividing  the  tissues  very  slowly.  With  the  Pa(|uelin  used  in 
this  manner  there  is  not  overmuch  hemorrhage. 

According  to  the  method  of  Kousnetzoir  and  TV'Usky,  the  dis- 
eased portion  which  is  to  he  excised  may  be  isolated  by  introducing 
a  line  of  through-and-throiigh  connecting  sutures  of  thick,  ])lain 
catgut  which  are  ])laced  well  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  the 
part  which  is  to  be  excised.  These  sutures  are  tied  before  the 
diseased  portion  is  excised.  A  long  piece  of  catgut,  double,  is  used 
for  the  sutures,  which  are  introduced  with  a  long,  straight  or 
curved,  bhint-])ointed  needle.  After  the  sutures  have  been  intro- 
duced the  loops  are  cut,  making  a  corresponding  number  of  indi- 
vidual sutures.  The  sutures  arc  tied  very  slowly  and  not  sufficiently 
tightly  to  cut  through. 
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According  to  the  plan  of  Payr  and  Martina,  the  hemorrhage 

may  be  controlled  and  the  walls  of  tlie  defect,  which  ia  left  after 
excision  of  the  diseased  portion  of  liver,  approximated  by  the  use 
of  penetrating  niaftrcRs  sutures  which  are  supported  by  being  car- 
ried through  perforated  magneBium  platen.  The  plates  are  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  edges  nf  the  defect  which  is  left  in  the  liver 
after  the  diseased  portion  has  been  removed.  The  sutures  when 
drawn  tight  exert  a  distributed  compression  and  serve  to  control 


rtg.    I.'il,— The   Kou 


the  hciuorrbiijre  and  upproxiiriatc  the  eilgcN  of  the  wound.  In 
excising  the  diseased  portion  of  liver  the  section  can  be  made 
wedge  shape  by  cutting  into  the  liver  tissue  so  that  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  remaining  raw  space  in  the  liver  are  overhanging 
and  can  be  brought  together  with  suture  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  raw  siirface  that  would  otherwise  remain.  The  plates  may  be 
applied  and  r'ntures  introduced  before  excising  the  diseai^ed  i>ortion. 
The  plalee  are  placed  opposite  each  other  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
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surfaces  of  the  liver,  and  the  sutures  introduced  and  drawn  tight, 
thus  compressing  the  liver  tissue  between  the  plates  and  preventing 
hemorrhage. 

The  plates  are  approximated  only  sufficiently  tightly  to  control 
the  venous  hemorrhage.  Individual  spurting  arterial  points  are 
secured  and  ligated  with  catgut.    If  too  great  pressure  is  made  upon 


Fig.  155  A.— Control  of  Hemor- 
rbago  from  the  Liver  (Payr  and 
Martina).  The  mattresB  suture 
passed  through  the  liver  and  sup- 
ported by  the  magnesium  plates. 


Pig.  155  B.— Control  of  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  Liver  (Payr  and 
Martina). 


the  liver  between  the  plates  tliere  is  danger  of  necrosis  of  the  liver 
tissue,  and  resulting  pulmonary  embolism.  The  magnesium  plates 
arc  absorl)able. 

Tamponade  combined  with  suture  may  be  used  to  control  hem- 
orrhage in  wounds  of  tlic  liver.     The  edges  of  the  bleeding  space 


Fig.    !,'.♦».— Ligature    Carrirr    and    Needle    {Payr   and    Martina). 


ill  tile  liver  are  approximated  with  a  suHieient  number  of  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  catgut,  the  space  itself  lieing  packed  with  a  plug 
of  ])lain  strip  gauze. 

During  the  course  of  operations  or  in  wounds  of  the  liver, 
lar;j:c  individual  bleeding  ])oints  may  be  ligatured.  The  finger  is 
l)laced  u]);)ii  the  bleeding  point  to  control  the  hemorrhage  tem- 
porarily, and  a  ligature  carried  around  it  in  the  substance  of  the 
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liver  with  a  curved  needle.  The  ligature  is  carefully  and  slowly 
drawn  tight  and  tied.  Hemorrhage  from  individual  bleeding  points 
may  also  be  checked  by  direct  application  of  the  cautery  at  a  dull 
red  heat. 

Injuries  of  the  liver. — The  liver  may  be  lacerated  by  blows  upon 
the  abdomen,  oftentimes  without  external  signs  of  injury  or  vio- 
lence or  by  fractured  ribs,  or  by  bodies  causing  penetrating  wounds. 
These  injuries  may  be  accompanied  by  free  hemorrhage.  On 
account  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  liver  large  venous  channels 
cannot  collapse,  and  thus  hemorrhage  is  favored.    Hemorrhage  may 


Fig.  157.— Control  of  Hemorrhage  from  the  Liver.    Suture  and  gauze 

pack  combined. 

be  controlled  by  the  cautery  or  by  packing,  or  by  packing  combined 
with  suture  of  the  edges  of  the  tear  in  the  liver.  The  several 
plans  for  the  control  of  hemorrhage  from  the  liver  are  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Hemorrhage  from  wounds  in  parts 
of  the  liver  which  are  inaccessible  for  suture,  etc.,  may  be  controlled 
by  gauze  pack. 

Omentopexy  (Talma). — ^This  operation  consists  in  attaching  the 
omentum  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  It  is  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  compensatory  anastomosis  between  the  portal 
and  general  venous  systems.  In  addition  to  fixing  the  omentum  to 
the  parietal  peritoneum  it  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  induce 
adhesions  between  the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  corresponding  peri- 
toneal surface  opposite  these  organs. 
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The  operation  is  recommended  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  ascites 
due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  limited 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  reported  it  certainly  offers  a  pros- 
pect of  relief,  especially  if  undertaken  in  properly  selected  cases. 
The  operation  should  not  be  done  in  those  cases  where  the  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  liver  have  progressed  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Normally  the  portal  and  general  venous  systems  communicate 
through  small  branches  that  are  located  in  tlie  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  layers  of  the  hepatic  ligament;  these 
connect  branches  of  the  portal  vein  with  the  radicles  of  the  phrenic 
vein  and  azygos  major  veins.  A  large  branch  running  in  the  round 
ligament  from  the  liver  to  the  umbilicus  connects  the  left  branch 
of  the  portal  vein  with  the  epigastric  and  other  veins  in  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes;  these  veins  frequently  become  prominent  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  The  coronary  veins  which  drain  the  stomach  commu- 
nicate with  both  azygos  veins  through  the  oesophageal  plexus;  the 
veins  of  the  cesophageal  plexus  may  be  found  varicosed  and  may  be 
the  source  of  severe  hemorrhage  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The 
inferior  mesenteric  communicates  with  the  internal  iliac  through 
the  inferior  and  middle  hemorrhoidal  veins.  The  pancreatic  veins 
communicate  with  retro-peritoneal  venous  branches.  In  case  of 
obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  caused  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
the  means  of  communication  mentioned  above  are  not  suflicientlv 
ample  to  relieve  the  obstructed  portal  system.  The  operation  of 
omentopexy  is  resorted  to  with  the  object  of  establishing  new  chan- 
nels of  communication  through  the  venous  branches  that  are  formed 
in  the  adhesions  between  the  attached  omentum  and  liver  and 
spleen  (portal  system)  and  the  peritoneum  (general  venous  system). 
It  may  l)e  observed  after  omentopexy  that  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  abdomen  and  about  the  umbilicus  become  very  prominent  and 
smaller  veins  that  are  usually  invisible  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Incision  is  made  from  the  ensiform  process  to  the  umbilicus  in 
the  linea  alba  or  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between 
the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the 
chief  bulk  of  the  fluid  escapes  and  the  rest  is  swabbed  out  with 
gauze  wipes.     In  this  manner  the  abdominal  cavity  is  emptied. 

The  hand  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  the  parts  exam- 
ined, especially  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  spleen  and  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  that  covering  the  diaphragm 
opposite  the  liver  and  that  of   the   abdominal   wall   opposite  the 
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spleen,  are  vigorously  nibbed  with  a  rough  piece  of  gauze  until 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  oozing.  The  parietal  peritoneum  for 
a  considerable  distance  upon  either  side  of  the  abdominal  incision 
is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  great  omentum  is  then  sutured 
to  the  peritoneum  that  lines  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  for  some 
distance  upon  each  side  of  the  incision.  The  attachment  of  the 
omentum  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  should  be  sufficiently 
extensive  so  as  to  give  a  good,  broad  area  for  adhesions  to  form. 
Chromicized  catgut  should  be  used  for  suture  material. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  suturing  the  omentum  into  a  pocket 
made  for  the  purpose  between  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  the  trans- 
versal is  fascia. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  layer  by  layer;  the  peritoneum 
with  plain  catgut  and  the  other  layers  with  interrupted  sutures  of 
chromic  catgut. 

The  Qulstton  of  Drainage. — Drainage  has  been  resorted  to  to 
prevent  reaccumulation  of  fluid  during  the  time  that  the  adhesions 
are  forming,  etc.,  and  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  of  great  advantage ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drainage  opens  the  way  to  fatal  peritoneal 
infection.  The  other  plan  which  is  probably  the  better  one  in  most 
cases,  is  to  omit  drainage  and  resort  to  tapping  after  the  operation, 
as  often  as  necessary  to  prevent  reaccumulation  of  fluid.  If  drainage 
is  employed  a  glass  or  rubber  tube  may  be  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
through  a  small  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  middle  line. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    GALL-BLADDER. 

Aspiration  of  the  Oall-Bladder. — Drawing  off  the  contents  of  the 
gall-bladder,  usually  for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  This  operation  may 
he  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  tumor  which  can 
be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  needle  is  introduced  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  usually  below  the  tip  of  the 
ninth  costal  cartilage,  and  some  of  the  contents  withdrawn.  The 
neocUe  pliould  be  of  small  caliber. 

This  is  a  dangerous  procedure  and  one  to  be  condemned,  even 
if  tlio  needle  and  skin  are  made  aseptic,  because  some  of  the  contents 
is  very  apt  to  escape  through  the  puncture  in  the  wall  of  the  gall- 
bladder upon  withdrawing  the  needle,  especially  if  the  needle  used  is 
not  of  fine  caliber. 

Cholecystotomy. — Incision  of  the  gall-bladder  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  stones.     The  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  is  closed  imme- 
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diately  after  stones,  etc.,  have  been  removed — the  "Ideal  Operation" 
of  Bernays.  This  is  an  operation  which  is  not  to  be  recommended 
except  in  occasional  cases  where  the  operator  is  quite  certain  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  is  healthy  and  that  the  bile- 
ducts — hepatic,  cystic  and  common — are  patent  and  unobstructed. 
Otherwise  the  incision  which  is  made  in  the  gall-bladder  should  be 
left  open  and  the  gall-bladder  drained — cholecystostomy. 

An  incision  is  made  which  reaches  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal 
cartilage  vertically  downward  for  a  distance  of  four  inches.  It  pene- 
trates between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  near  its  outer  border.  It  may 
be  necessary  in  stout  people  to  make  the  incision  longer.  Instead  of 
the  vertical  an  oblique  incision  may  be  used,  one  finger's  breadth 
distant  from  and  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  the  middle 
of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage. 
This  incision  is  usually  four  to  five  inches  long.  The  vertical  incision 
is  the  preferable  one. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  sharp  anterior  edge  of  the 
liver  is  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  and  the  transverse  colon 
in  the  lower  part.  The  gall-bladder  may  also  be  seen,  more  or  less 
distended,  projecting  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver,  or  it 
may  be  small  and  concealed  beneath  the  edge  of  the  liver.  Occasionally 
in  order  to  expose  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  and  bring  it  into  the 
incision,  it  is  necessary,  with  the  finger,  to  break  up  some  adhesions 
that  bind  the  gall-bladder  to  the  neigliboring  organs.  If  stones  are 
present  they  may,  in  many  cases,  be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the  gall- 
bladder before  it  is  incised. 

Before  opening  the  gall-bladder  the  hepatic,  cystic  and  common 
ducts  should  be  examined  for  stones,  etc.  Occasionally  the  gall- 
bladder may  be  found  distended  to  such  a  degree  and  forms  such  a 
large  tumor  that  it  will  l)e  necessary  to  empty  it  with  the  trochar 
before  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  ducts  can  be  made.  The  com- 
mon  duct  nuiy  he  palpated  between  the  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
introduced  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  thumb  opposed  ante- 
riorly. A  normal  eonunon  duct  may  not  he  made  out  readily  by  pal- 
pation, but  one  containing  a  stone  or  stones  and  especially  if  it  is 
dilated  and  its  wall  inflamed  and  thickened,  may  be  easily  reeognized. 

After  the  examination  of  the  ducts,  etc.,  has  been  completed,  the 
fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  seized  with  two  sharp-nosed  artery  clamps 
for  the  purpose  of  steadying  it.  Gauze  pads  are  tucked  into  the 
abdominal  incision  and  around  the  gall  bladder  in  order  to  protect  the 
peritoneal  cavity  against  leakage.     A   trochar  is  thrust  into   the 
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fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  fluid  contents  drawn  off  as  nearly 
completely  as  possible.  The  organ  is  then  held  up  and  steadied 
with  the  artery  clamps  and  its  fundus  incised  and  any  remaining 
fluid  contents  swabbed  out  with  gauze  wipes.  Stones  that  are  pres- 
ent may  be  removed  with  a  scoop  or  forceps  and  the  finger  intro- 
duced in  order  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  organ.  Care  must  be 
exercised  that  stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  or 
in  the  cystic  duct  are  not  overlooked.  They  can,  in  some  cases,  be 
forced  back  into  the  bladder  and  removed.  If  the  cystic  duct  has 
been  obstructed,  as  soon  as  the  obstruction  is  relieved  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  copious  flow  of  bile  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder. 

After  the  gall-bladder  has  been  emptied  and  its  interior  swabbed 
out  dry  with  gauze  wipes,  it  may  be  temporarily  tamponed  with  strip 
gauze  and  the  bile-passages,  hepatic,  cystic,  and  common  ducts,  again 
carefully  examined  for  stone,  etc. 

After  the  operator  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  ducts  are  unob- 
structed and  if  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  were  not  purulent, 
the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  is  closed  with  a  double  row  of  sutures. 
The  first  row  of  plain  catgut,  includes  all  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the 
gall-bladder  except  the  mucous  membrane. 

This  first  line  of  suture  is  reinforced  bv  a  row  of  silk  Lembert 
sutures  which  include  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  gall- 
bladder; these  serve  to  bury  the  first  row  and  bring  the  adjoining 
serous  margins  of  the  incision  into  accurate  apposition.  The  incision 
in  the  abdomen  is  closed  layer  by  layer ;  first,  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  transversalis  fascia  are  united  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture, 
then  the  edges  of  the  muscle  are  brought  together  with  several  inter- 
rupted catgut  sutures,  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  united  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut  and  finally  the  edges  of  the 
skin  with  a  catgut  suture. 

Cholecystostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening  in 
the  gall-bladder;  for  the  removal  of  calculi  and  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  The  incision  which  is  made  in 
the  gall-bladder  for  the  removal  of  the  calculi  is  left  open  in  order  to 
provide  drainage. 

The  incision  in  practically  all  operations  upon  the  gall-bladder 
and  bile-ducts  is  at  the  beginning,  exploratory.  It  may  be  enlarged 
afterwards  as  the  necessity  presents  itself.  A  sand-bag  placed  under 
the  lower  dorsal  region  is  of  distinct  advantage  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  necessary  to  gain  good  access  to  the  deeper  bile  structures,  cystic  and 
common  ducts,  etc. 

15 
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The  incision  commences  at  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage 
and  passes  downward  for  a  distance  of  four  inches;  it  penetrates 
between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  near  its  outer  border.  In  very  stout 
people  the  incision  in  the  skin  and  fat  layers  may  be  made  con- 
siderably longer  so  as  to  permit  of  more  satisfactory  access  to  the 
deeper  layers.  If  more  room  is  required  the  incision  may  be  extended 
according  to  the  plan  of  Kobson  upward  and  inward  toward  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage.  This,  however,  is  rarely  necessary  imless  for  extensive 
work  upon  the  ducts,  etc. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  is  sought  and 
examined.  It  may  be  distended  and  more  or  less  enlarged  and  present 
into  the  incision,  or  it  may  be  small  and  contracted  and  concealed  up 
underneath  the  liver.  It  is  often  necessary  to  free  the  gall-bladder 
from  adhesions  that  bind  it  to  adjacent  organs,  transverse  colon,  duo- 
denum, stomach,  etc.  The  adhesions  are  at  times  very  dense,  com- 
pletely bury  the  gall-bladder  and  require  much  patience  to  separate 
them.  By  gentle  manipulation  this  can  be  accomplished  even  in  cases 
that  at  first  sight  appear  almost  hopeless.  Roughness  in  this  step  of 
the  operation  might  result  in  tearing  one  of  the  adjacent  hollow  viscera. 

Gauze  pads  are  arranged  in  and  about  the  incision  to  protect  the 
parts  and  catch  escaping  fluids,  blooil,  etc.  One  pad  should  be  care- 
fully packed  under  the  gall-bladder  and  liver,  clown  into  the  right 
kidney  space. 

When  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  have  been  freed  from  adhesions, 
the  gall-bladder,  cystic,  hepatic  and  common  ducts  and  head  of  the 
pancreas  are  carefully  examined.  For  the  purpose  of  palpation  of  the 
common  duct,  etc.,  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  introduced  into 
the  foramen  of  Winslow,  behind  the  free  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
and,  with  the  thumb  opposed  anteriorly,  the  entire  length  of  the  com- 
mon and  hepatic  ducts  can  be  satisfactorily  examined.  In  some  excep- 
tional cases  it  may  be  n(»cessary  to  enlarge  the  abdominal  incision  in 
order  to  got  bettor  access  to  the  bile-ducts. 

After  the  examination  of  the  bile-ducts  has  been  completed  the 
gall-bladder  is  brought  up  into  the  incision  and  secured  by  catching 
its  fundus  with  two  sharp-nosed  artery  clamps,  one  on  each  side. 
The  trochar  is  thrust  into  the  gall-bladder  between  the  two  clamps 
and  the  bladder  emptied  as  nearly  completely  as  possible.  As  the 
bladder  collapses  stones  may  be  felt  within  it. 

While  the  bladder  is  steadied  with  the  clamps  an  incision  is 
made  in  the  fundus  sufficiently  large  to  remove  the  stones  and 
permit  the  introduction  of  the  finger  for  the  purpose  of  exploration. 
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The  clamps  are  reapplied  so  as  to  catch  the  edges  of  the  opening 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  the  stones  are  removed  with  the  stone  scoop 
or  forceps.  Stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  or 
cystic  duct  may  be  dislodged  and  forced  back  into  the  bladder  by 
manipulation  of  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  They  can  then  be 
removed  with  the  scoop  or  seized  with  the  forceps.  If  unsuccessful 
in  the  effort  to  dislodge  stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder, etc.,  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  cholecystectomy, 
removing  the  gall-bladder  together  wnth  the  stone  impacted  in  its 
neck,  etc.,  or,  if  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct,  to  incise  the  duct  and 
remove  the'  stone  (see  "Cysticotomy").  At  times,  stones  left  remain- 
ing impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  cystic  duct  become 
dislodged  spontaneously,  especially  if  the  bladder  is  drained  (large 
caliber  tube)  and  washed  out  occasionally  with  soap,  oil,  etc.,  after 
operation. 

After  all  the  stones  have  apparently  been  removed  the  bladder 
is  packed  temporarily  with  a  strip  of  gauze  and  the  cystic  and 
common  ducts  again  carefully  palpated  to  make  certain  that  no 
stones  are  left  remaining  in  these  passages. 

The  gauze  strip  is  removed  from  the  bladder  and  the  final  step 
of  the  operation,  provision  for  drainage,  proceeded  with.  A  ^rubber 
tube  of  large  caliber,  one-third  to  one-half  inch,  is  introduced  into 
the  gall-bladder  and  secured  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  gall- 
bladder by  a  single  suture  of  plain  catgut.  This  suture  pierces  the 
rubber  tube  and  picks  up  the  serous  and  muscular  layers  of  the 
wall  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  rest  of  the  incision  in  the  gall- 
l)ladder  is  closed  with  No.  1  chromic  catgut  sutures,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  such  a  manner  that  thev  secure  the  serous  and  muscular 
layers  only  of  the  w^all  of  the  gall-bladder  (not  the  mucous  mem- 
brane layer),  and  invert  the  edges  of  the  incision.  These  sutures 
are  introduced  so  accurately  that  they  close  the  incision  in  the 
bladder  "water-tight''  around  the  drainage  tube.  The  incision  in 
the  gall-bladder  may  also  be  closed  "water-tight'^  around  the  drain- 
age tube  with  a  chromic  catgut  purse-string  suture. 

The  abdominal  pads  are  now  removed  and  the  parts  cleansed 
with  a  gauze  wipe  wet  in  hot  saline.  If  the  bladder,  carrying  the 
drainage  tube,  can  conveniently  and  without  too  much  tension  be 
brought  up  into  the  abdominal  incision,  it  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of 
the  same  with  two  chromic  catgut  sutures  which  secure  the  gall- 
bladder, one  above  and  the  other  below  the  place  where  the  drainage 
tube  emerges.     These  two  sutures  are  used  to  suspend  the  gall- 
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bladder  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision.  They  are  intro- 
duced through  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  deep  fascia,  and 
pick  up  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  as  they  pass  across  the  incision 
from  one  edge  to  the  other.  They  take  one  or  more  good  bites  in 
the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  do  not  penetrate  into  the  mucous 
membrane  layer.  They  are  left  long  and  are  not  tied  until  after 
the  suture  that  unites  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  and  deep  fascia 
has  been  introduced.  If  the  sand-bag  under  the  dorsum  has  been 
used  this  is  removed  before  beginning  the  closure  of  the  abdominal 
incision.  The  suture  that  approximates  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
and  deep  fascia  (the  deep  fascia,  posterior  sheath  of  the  •rectus,  are 
included  in  the  peritoneal  suture  in  order  to  give  a  better  hold)  is 
a  continuous  stitch  of  plain  catgut.  It  commences  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  incision  and  is  continued  downward  as  far  as  the  point 
where  the  drainage  tube  emerges,  where  it  is  tied.  Another  similar 
suture  commences  in  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  and  is  continued 
upward  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  tube  emerges  and  is  there 
tied.  The  two  sutures  that  suspend  the  gall-bladder  are  then  tied. 
The  edges  of  the  split  rectus  muscle  are  approximated  with  several 
sutures  of  plain  catgut.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  (anterior 
sheath  of  the  rectus)  are  united  from  above,  downward  as  far  as  the 
drainage  tube  and  from  below,  upward  as  far  as  the  tube,  with  a 
continuous  stitch  of  chromic  catgut.  Finally  the  skin  is  sutured. 
In  very  fat  patients  it  is  well  to  add  a  number  of  heavy  silk  sutures 
for  extra  support.  These  are  introduced  after  the  peritoneum  and 
deep  fascia  have  been  sutured  and  the  stitches  that  suspend  the 
gall-bladder  have  been  tied.  They  are  ])laccd  about  one-half  inch 
apart  and  pierce  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  except  the 
peritoneum  and  deep  fascia.  These  extra  supporting  sutures  are 
not  tied  until  after  the  several  layers  of  the  incision  have  been 
sutured  as  described  above. 

In  some  eases  it  is  not  feasible  to  suspend  the  gall-bladder  to 
the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  as  described  above,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  brought  up  into  the  incision  without 
undue  tension.  In  those  cases  the  gall-bladder  carrying  the  drain- 
age tube  may  be  dropped  back  into  the  abdomen.  This  may  be 
safely  done,  especially  if  the  opening  in  the  bladder  has  been  care- 
fully sutured,  "water-tight'*  around  the  drainage  tube.  A  strip  of 
plain  gauze  packing  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  down  alongside 
the  drainage  tube  as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  in  order 
to  j)rovide  drainage  in  the  event  of  leakage. 
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CboleoyBtectomy. — Rxtirpation  of  the  gali-bladder. 

The  gall-bladder  ie  excised  in  t-aees  of  rupture  due  to  trs 
Rialiein,  falls,  blows,  run-over.     Gall-bladders  that  are  affected  with  | 
malignant  diseat-e;   gangreuoua  or  perforated  us  the  result  of  acute  | 
inflammatory   processes;    shnmken,   contracted,   bound   down   and   f 
buried  beneath  dense  adhesions;   those  that  cannot  be  utilized  for   : 
drainage  of  the  liver  on  account  of  torsion,  kinking  or  etricture  of 
the  cystic  duct;    where  calculus  cannot  be  dislodged  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bludder  or  in  the  cystic  duct;   where  a. 
biliary  fistula  persists  on  account  of  stricture,  obstruction,  etc.,  of  j 
the  cystic  duct.     L'nder  any  of  the  conditions  above  enumerated  j 
the  gall-bladder  should  be  extirpated. 

In  those  cases  where  the  gall-bladder  is  excised  the  operator  ' 
abould  be  certain  that  the  common  duct  is  patent. 

In  operations  upon  the  common  duct  where  drainage  of  the 
liver  is  desirable,  tlie  gall-bladder,  if  the  cystic  duct  is  patent,  can 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
gall-bladder  and  unobstructed  cystic  duct  form  an  excellent  drain- 
age tract  from  the  liver.  If  drainage  of  the  liver  is  required  and  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  gall-bladder  on 
account  of  disease,  then  the  drainage  of  the  liver  must  be  provided 
by  immediate,  direct  drainage  of  the  common  duct. 

The  incision  is  in  the  Ijeginring  alwais  cxploratorj-  and  is  made  I 
from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward,  as  described  I 
in  cbolecyst ostomy.  The  primary  incision  is  supplemented  by 
extending  it  upward  and  inward  parallel  with  the  free  border  of 
the  ribs  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage  (Robson  incision).  A  sand- 
bag is  placed  under  the  lower  dorsal  region  and  the  head  of  the 
table  raised.  By  these  means  the  deeper  bile  structures  are  brought 
up  nearer  (o  the  abdominal  incision  and  the  abdominal  viscera  tend  J 
to  gravitate  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

After  the  abdomen  has  lieen  opened  Ihe  gall-bladder  is  sought! 
and  examined.     It  may  be  distended  and  present  into  the  inr>if 
or  it  may  be  small,  shrunken,  contracted,  concealed  up  under  the 
liver  and  buried   in  dense  adhesions.     It  is  necessary  to  separate   ' 
the   adhesions   that   bind   the  gall-bladder   to   the   adjacent   organs, 
transverse  colon,  great  omentum,  duodenum,  stomach.     At  times 
the  adhesions  are  very  extensive  and  dense  and  require  much  care 
and  patience  to  Bepsratc   them   and    free   Ihe  gall-bladder.     With 
perseverance  and  cnre  the  (fall -bladder  and  ducts  can  be  freed  even   | 
in  cases  that  appear  almost  hopeless  at  first  sight. 
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The  gauze  pads  are  properly  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  adjoin- 
ing parts,  one  packed  down  under  the  liver  into  the  right  kidney 
space.  The  liver  and  with  it  the  gall-bladder  is  drawn  down  from 
under  the  ribs  and  out  through  the  incision,  and  the  liver  rotated, 
so  that  the  gall-bladder  conies  to  look  forward  and  upward.  The 
parts  are  then  readily  accessible  for  examination.  The  gall-bladder 
and  the  gall-ducts,  cystic,  common,  hepatic,  and  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  are  carefully  palpated  and  inspected  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  presence  of  stones,  malignant  disease,  etc.  With  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  introduced  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  and  the 
thumb  apposed  anteriorly,  the  entire  length  of  the  common  and 
hepatic  ducts  can  be  palpated. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  separated  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver  and  removed  by  either  one  of  two  methods.  Commencing 
anteriorly  at  the  fundus  and  working  backward  tying  the  cystic 
duct  and  the  cystic  artery  and  vein  as  the  final  step  of  the  pro- 
cedure or  else  commencing  beliind,  first  ligating  and  dividing  the 
cystic  duet  and  ligating  the  cystic  artery  and  vein  and  working 
forward  toward  the  fundus. 

The  second  method  is  the  i)referable  one  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  cystic  duct  is  fairly  accessible.  The  liver  and  gall-bladder 
are  licld  up  and  tlie  cvstic  duct,  where  it  joins  the  common,  clearly 
recognized.  The  ))eritoneal  layer  that  covers  the  duct  is  incised  and 
the  duet  seized  with  a  long  clamp  within  one-half  inch  of  its  tennina- 
tion  in  the  coninion.  A  second  clamp  is  ap))lied  to  the  duct  a  short 
distance  away  from  the  first  and  between  the  two  clamp-?  the  duct  is 
divided.  The  Ftuinp  of  the  duct  is  li*j^ated  with  chromic  catgut  and 
the  clainp  removed.  The  cystic  artery  and  vein  are  next  found  above 
and  to  the  left  of  the  duct.  Two  clamps  are  applied  and  the  vessels 
divided  between  them  and  the  ends  of  the  vessels  ligated  with  catgut 
and  the  clamps  removed. 

The  stump  of  the  cvstic  duct  is  steadied  with  the  ligature  which 
was  left  long  for  this  purj)ose,  and  sterilized  with  a  drop  of  carbolic 
on  a  probe  or  with  the  Paquelin  and  the  lipiture  cut  short.  The 
stump  of  the  duct  is  buried  beneath  the  ])eritoneum  which  is  sewed 
over  it  with  several  fine  chromic  cat.irut  sutures. 

The  gall-bladder  is  enucleated  with  the  finger  from  its  bed  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  The  peritoneal  layer  which  corresponds 
to  the  serous  coat  of  the  gal]-l)]adder  and  which  holds  the  gall-blad<ler 
in  its  position  against  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  is  split  with  the 
scissors  as  the  enucleation  proceeds.     As  much  of  the  peritoneal  cover- 
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ing  of  the  gall-bladder  as  possible  is  preserved  to  be  used  later  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  over  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver  which  is  left 
after  the  gall-bladder  has  been  removed.  There  may  be  some  hemor- 
rhage from  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver.  This  is  controlled  usually  by 
pressure  with  a  very  hot  wet  gauze  pad  or  bleeding  points  may  be 
surrounded  by  catgut  ligatures  carried  in  a  curved  needle. 

The  free,  hanging  edges  of  the  peritoneum  which  are  left  after 
the  bladder  has  been  removed  are  united  with  a  continuous  suture  of 
plain  catgut  and  thus  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver  is  covered  over. 

The  separation  of  the  gall-bladder  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver  may  be  commenced  anteriorly  at  the  fundus.  Snipping  the  fold 
of  peritoneum  that  is  reflected  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  over 
to  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  gall- 
bladder detached  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  working  from 
the  fundus  backward  toward  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  cystic 
duct.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  that  covers  the  gall-bladder  is  incised 
with  the  scissors  as  the  separation  of  the  gall-bladder  proceeds.  The 
bladder  finally  hangs  by  its  pedicle  which  consists  of  the  cystic  duct  and 
the  cystic  artery  and  vein.  The  pedicle  is  seized  with  two  clamps  and 
divided  between  them.  The  stump  is  ligated  with  chromic  catgut  and 
the  clamp  removed.  The  stump  is  steadied  with  the  ligature  which  is 
left  long  for  the  purpose  and  the  end  of  the  cystic  duct  is  treated  with 
carbolic  on  a  probe  or  with  the  Paquelin  and  the  ligature  cut  short. 
The  cystic  vessels  may  be  included  in  the  ligature  placed  about  the 
cystic  duct  or  the  cystic  duct  and  the  cystic  vessels  may  be  ligated 
separately.  The  peritoneum  is  sewed  over  the  stump  as  described  in 
the  preceding  operation  with  two  sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut  and  the 
raw  surface  of  the  liver  covered  by  uniting  the  free  hanging  edges 
of  the  peritoneal  layer  which  are  left  after  enucleating  the  gall- 
bladder, with  a  continuous  catgut  suture. 

If  drainage  is  not  necessary  the  abdominal  incision  is  closed  layer 
by  layer;  first,  th.e  peritoneum  and  deep  fascia  with  a  continuous 
suture  of  plain  catgut;  second,  the  edges  of  the  rectus  muscle  with 
several  sutures  of  plain  catgut ;  third,  the  aponeurosis  with  a  continuous 
suture  of  chromic  catgut,  and  finally,  the  skin. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  drain  the  site  of  the  operation.  If  so,  a 
plug  of  strip  gauze  is  left  in  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  fixed  to  the 
stump  of  the  pedicle  with  a  single,  fine,  plain  catgut  suture  to  retain  it 
in  place.  The  incision  is  closed  as  already  described  except  for  the 
small  opening  left  for  the  drainage  plug  to  emerge.  The  drain  is 
usually  removed  after  two  or  three  days. 
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If  it  is  desirable  to  drain  the  liver,  cholangitis,  the  stump  of  the 
cystic  duct  is  not  ligated.  The  clamp  is  removed  and  the  stump  of 
the  cystic  duct  is  split  down  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  hepatic,  an 
opening  being  made  large  enough  to  admit  a  rubber  tube,  one-third  to 
one-half  inch  in  caliber.  The  tube  is  passed  through  the  split  stump 
of  the  cystic  duct  upward  into  the  hepatic  duct  for  about  one  inch  and 
is  secured  near  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  duct  by  a  single  catgut 
suture.  This  suture  catches  the  wall  of  the  duct  a  short. distance  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  incision  which  admits  the  tube.  A  plug  of 
gauze  is  packed  down  alongside  of  the  drainage  tube  to  the  incision 
in  the  duct  in  order  to  provide  drainage  in  the  event  of  leakage  around 
the  rubber  tube. 

Cholecyst-enterostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  com- 
munication between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
operation  is  indicated  in  cases  of  inoperable  obstruction  of  the  common 
duct,  as  for  example,  new  growths  in  the  common  duct  or  liead  of  the 
pancreas.  A  communication  is  established  that  permits  the  bile  to 
escape  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  intestinal  canal.  The  operation 
would  likewise  be  indicated  in  case  of  persistent  biliary  fistula  provided 
the  reason  for  the  non-closure  of  the  fistula  were  due  to  some  inoperable 
obstruction  of  the  common  duct. 

The  communication  may  be  established  between  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  duodenum,  jejunum  or  large  intestine. 

The  cystic  duct  must,  of  course,  be  patent  so  that  the  bile  can 
find  its  way  into  the  gall-bladder, 

Cholecysto-duodenostomy. — Tlie  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening 
between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  duodenum.  The  upper  part  of  the 
duodenum,  that  which  adjoins  the  gall-bladder  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
This  operation  has  an  advantage  over  those  that  establish  communica- 
tion with  the  jejunum  and  colon  in  that  it  permits  the  bile  to  enter 
the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  where  it  nuiy  be  used  to  good  purpose 
in  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  operation  may  be  made  with  the  suture,  clamp,  Murphy  but- 
ton, McGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc. 

SrTi'KK  Method. — A  vertical  incision  four  to  six  inches  long  is 
made  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  downward,  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  rectus  muscle.  If  necessary  to  get  more  room 
the  incision  may  be  extended  upward  and  inward,  toward  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage. 

Having  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall  the  liver  is  drawn 
down  and  out  of  the  incision  and  rotated  so  that  the  gall-bladder 
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comes  into  view.  Gauze  pads  are  properly  placed  in  the  incision 
and  about  the  gall-bladder  to  protect  the  parts  and  the  gall-bladder 
emptied  with  the  trochar  as  nearly  completely  as  possible,  and 
then  opened  through  a  small  incision  in  its  fundus.  Through  this 
incision  stones  are  removed  and  the  interior  of  the  gall-bladder, 
patency  of  the  cystic  duct,  are  investigated.  The  gall-bladder  is 
wiped  out  dry  and  packed  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent  leakage  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation.  The  duodenum  is  located 
and  drawn  into  the  incision.  It  may  be  necessary  to  partly  detach 
the  duodenum  (see  mobilization  of  the  duodenum,  "Gastro-duo- 
denostomy,"  Kocher,  page  327)  before  it  can  be  brought  up  with 
sufficient  freedom  into  the  incision  to  permit  of  easy  union  with 
the  gall-bladder.  The  duodenum  is  cleared  of  its  contents  by  gentle 
stripping  and  a  clamp  with  elastic  rubber-sheathed  blades  applied 
in  order  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents. 

The  gall-bladder  is  sutured  to  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  with 
a  continuous,  non-penetrating  stitch  of  silk  for  a  distance  of  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in 
"Gastro-jejunostomy,  Suture,"  page  330.  This  line  of  suture  forms 
the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring''  suture.  The  needle 
still  carrying  the  thread  is  laid  aside  until  needed  later  to  intro- 
duce the  anterior  half  of  this  "outside  serous  ring''  suture.  The 
gall-bladder  and  duodenum  are  incised.  The  incisions  are  made 
parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter  inch  distant  from  the  suture 
line.  The  edges  of  the  incisions  are  sewed  to  each  other  all  around 
with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut.  Finally  the  needle  with 
which  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring''  suture  was 
introduced  and  still  carr^ung  the  silk  thread,  is  again  taken  in  hand 
and  with  it  the  anterior  half  of  the  non-penetrating  suture,  "out- 
side serous  ring,"  is  applied,  and  this  step  of  the  operation  thus 
completed.     The  clamp  is  removed  from  the  duodenum. 

The  incision  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  closed  layer 
by  layer  as  described  in  cholecystotomy.  The  first  line  of  suture, 
of  plain  catgut,  includes  all  the  layers  except  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  serves  to  close  the  opening.  A  second  line  of  suture  of 
silk — a  continuous  Lembert  suture — which  secures  the  serous  and 
muscular  layers  only  is  applied  and  serves  to  bury  the  first  catgut 
suture  line  and  bring  the  serous  margins  of  the  incision  into  accu- 
rate apposition.  It  may  be  desirable  in  some  cases  to  leave  the 
incision  which  was  made  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  open  in 
order  to   provide   drainage   temporarily  until  the   communication 
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between  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum  baa  become  established. 
In  order  to  aceoiDplish  thia  purpose  a  rubber  drainage  tube  ia 
secured  "water-tight"  in  the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  the 
bladder  disposed  of  as  described  in  cholecystostomy. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent  or 
completely  according  as  the  gall-bladder  is  drained  or  not. 

With  Clamps. — The  cholecyato-duodenostomy  may  be  made 
with  the  assistance  of  the  holding  clamps  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  described  in  "GaBtro-jejunoatomy"  and  "Lateral  Intestinal 
Anastomosis,  Clamp  Jletbod," 

With  Muhphy  Button. — A  small  button  ia  used.    This  method 
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has  the  advantugc  of  being  (juick  and  comparatively  simple.  It  is 
of  value  in  those  cases  where,  owing  to  adliewionw,  disease,  clc,  the 
parts  arc  not  so  easily  accessible,  not  suftieiently  movable  as  to 
permit  of  the  manipulation  necessary  in  making  the  anastomosis 
with  the  suture. 

Thn  incision  is  similar  to  tliat  doscritjcil  \i\  the  operation  in 
the  preceding  jninigraiihs.  Tlie  abtlonien  is  opened  and  the  gauze 
pads  properly  arran;rcd  to  protect  the  parts  and  the  gall-bladder 
emptied  with  the  trochar.  The  duodenum  ia  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents bv  stripping  it  between  the  finpers,  and  a  clump  with  elasfie, 
ruhber-sliciilJicd  blades  np|ilicd  to  ])revent  the  re-eiitranee  of  con- 
tents. It  miiy  be  necessary  to  uiobili/.o  llie  duodi'niini  in  order  to 
bring  it  and  the  pa  11 -hi adder  into  close  contact  (see  page  :Vi'), 
With  a  straight  needle  a  chromic  catgut  suture  is  introduced  in  the 
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wall  of  the  gut  in  the  fashion  of  a  purse-string.  Each  leg  of  this 
suture  should  include  about  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the  length 
of  the  gut  and  be  in  a  straight  line;  it  is  made  with  three  punc- 
tures of  the  needle,  each  bite  including  about  one-third  inch  and 
passing  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut;  the 
second  limb  of  the  suture  is  made  with  the  same' thread  in  the 
reverse  direction  parallel  with  the  first  and  distant  from  it  about 
one-half  inch,  finally  terminating  along  side  of  where  the  needle 
first  entered  in  commencing  the  suture.  Corresponding  to  the  point 
where  the  thread  turns  back  to  form  the  second  half  of  the  suture 
a  little  slack,  or  loop,  should  be  left.  With  the  ends  of  this  running 
stitch  the  first  loop  of  a  surgeon^s  knot  is  taken.  The  gut  is  incised 
between  the  two  rows  of  suture  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  button  to  be  used  (No.  1 
or  2  preferable),  the  incision  thus  made  being  shorter  than  the 
suture  line.  The  method  of  applying  the  purse-string  suture  is 
similar  to  that  employed  in  "Lateral  Intestinal  Anastomosis"  (Fig. 
130).  The  male  half  of  the  button  is  slipped  into  the  incision  in 
the  gut  and  the  purse-string  drawn  tight  about  it  and  tied.  A 
similar  purse-string  suture  is  introduced  in  the  wall  of  the  gall- 
bladder at  a  convenient  point  near  the  fundus,  and  an  incision  made 
and  the  female  half  of  the  button  introduced  into  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  purse-string  drawn  tight  and  tied.  The  two  halves  of  the 
button  are  then  carefully  and  steadily  forced  together. 

It  may  have  been  necessary  to^make  an  incision  in  the  fundus 
of  the  gall-bladder  to  remove  stones;  to  investigate  the  interior 
of  the  bladder,  etc.  The  gall-bladder  is  disposed  of  as  described 
in  the  preceding  operation. 

If  the  bladder  is  not  drained  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  mav 
be  closed,  layer  by  layer,  as  described  in  cholecystotomy. 

Cholecysto-jejiinostomy — Siture  Method. — A  fistulous  opening 
is  made  between  the  gall-bladder  and  jejunum  in  those  cases  where 
the  duodenum  is  unavailable  on  account  of  its  being  too  finnly 
fixed,  involved  in  the  disease,  etc.,  to  permit  of  its  being  brought 
up  into  apposition  with  the  gall-bladder. 

A  vertical  incision,  four  to  six  inches  long,  is  made  through 
the  outer  part  of  ilie  ri<rht  rectus  muscle  and  commencing  above, 
just  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  at  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal 
cartilatro.  If  more  room  is  required  the  incision  may  be  extended 
upward  and  inward  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Having  cut  through   the  abdominal  wall  the  distended  gall- 
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bladder  is  usually  found  presenting  in  the  incision.  Gauze  pads  are 
placed  about  the  parts  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  gall- 
bladder emptied  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the  trochar 
and  then  incised,  the  incision  being  made  in  the  fundus  and  suflS- 
ciently  large  to  remove  stones  if  present  and  to  permit  investiga- 
tion of  its  interior,  etc.  The  gall-bladder  is  swabbed  out  dry  with 
gauze  wipes  and  packed  temporarily  with  strip  gauze  to  prevent 
leakage  during  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation. 

A  loop  of  the  jejunum  about  twenty  inches  away  from  its  com- 
mencement (see  "Gastro-jejunostomy^')  is  secured  and  brought  up, 
in  front  of  the  great  omentum  and  transverse  colon,  into  the  inci- 
sion in  the  abdominal  wall.  The  loop  of  gut  is  emptied  of  its 
contents  by  stripping  between  the  fingers  and  two  pieces  of  narrow 
tape  are  placed  about  it  to  prevent  re-entrance  of  contents.  With 
a  straight  needle  and  fine  silk  the  gall-bladder,  at  a  convenient 
point  near  its  fundus,  and  the  gut,  opposite  its  mesenteric  border, 
are  united  to  each  other.  This  stitch  takes  a  good,  broad  bite, 
including  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  does  not  pierce  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  either  organ.  The  gall-bladder  and 
jejunum  are  joined  together  in  this  way  for  a  distance  of  one  and 
one-half  to  two  inches.  This  suture  forms  the  posterior  half  of 
the  "outside  serous  ring.'^  The  needle  still  carrying  the  thread  is 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  an  incision,  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  long,  made  in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  intestine.  These 
incisions  are  made  parallel  with  and  about  one-quarter  inch  away 
from  the  line  of  suture.  The  edges  of  the  openings  are  sewed  to 
each  other  all  around  with  a  continuous  suture  of  plain  catgut, 
and  thus  the  communication  between  the  two  organs  is  effected. 
The  first  needle  carrying  the  fine  silk  thread  with  which  the  first 
half  of  the  "outside  serous  suture"  was  made,  is  again  taken  up 
and  the  second  half  of  this  "outside  serous  suture''  is  introduced. 

The  incision  which  was  made  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
for  tlie  purpose  of  emptying  it  and  removing  stones,  etc.,  is  dis- 
posed of  as  described  in  the  operations  in  the  preceding  paragraphs; 
it  may  be  left  open  and  drained  or  closed  with  a  double  row  of 
sutures. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  in  part  or  completely 
according  as  the  gall-bladder  is  drained  or  not  (see  "Cholecys- 
tostomv''). 

This  anastomosis  may  also  be  effected  with  the  clamps.  Murphy 
button,  McGraw  rubber  ligature,  etc. 
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Cholecysto-colostomy. — The  establishment  of  a  fistulous  comrauiii- 
cation  between  the  gall-bladder  and  colon.  This  operation  has 
been  done  in  cases  of  inoperable  obstruction  of  the  common  duct 
80  as  to  provide  an  exit  for  the  bile  to  escape.  The  technique 
of  this  operation  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  operations  just 
described.  The  suture  method,  clamps.  Murphy  button,  etc.,  may 
be  used  to  make  the  junction  between  the  gall-bladder  and  large 
intestine.  The  transverse  colon  is  found  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  anastomosis  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
it  is  easily  effected.  It  is  claimed  that  the  functions  of  the  patient 
do  not  suffer  from  thus  diverting  the  bile  away  from  the  small 
intestine.  The  objection  has  been  made  against  this  operation  that 
the  gall-bladder  and  secondarily  the  liver  are  more  apt  to  become 
infected  from  the  large  intestine,  colon  bacillus,  etc. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  GALL-DUCTS. 

Occasionally  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts,  but  more  frequently  the 
common  duct,  are  the  object  of  surgical  operation;  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  stones  that  have  become  impacted  or  to  establish  a  new 
orifice  of  commimication  between  the  obstructed  or  obliterated  ducts 
and  the  bowel. 

Cysticotomy. — Incision  into  the  cystic  duct  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  stones  impacted  therein. 

In  many  instances  calculi  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  in  the  cystic  duct  can  be  dislodged  and  forced  back  into 
the  gall-bladder  by  manipulation  and  massage  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  then  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  bladder. 
Occasionally,  how^ever,  stones  become  so  tightly  fixed  in  the  neck  of 
the  gall-bladder  or  in  the  cystic  duct  that  they  cannot  be  dislodged  by 
this  means.  In  these  cases  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder  including 
the  stone  impacted  in  the  neck  or  in  the  cystic  duct  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  procedure;  or  the  impacted  stone  might  be  left 
imdisturbed  in  the  cystic  duct  and  the  gall-bladder  drained,  using  a 
large  drainage  tube,  three-quarters  inch  in  caliber,  in  the  hope  that 
the  stone  may  become  dislodged  spontaneously  or  through  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  frequent  irrigation  subsequent  to  operation  with 
soap,  olive  oil,  etc. 

Stones  impacted  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  or  cystic  duct  may 
be  removed  through  incision  made  through  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  cystic  duct  down  upon  the  stone.  The  incision  which  is 
thus  made  should  be  closed  with  a  row  of  non-penetrating  sutures  of 
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fine  chromic  catgut  and  the  gall-bladder  drained  (Cholecystostomy.) 

In  order  to  gain  access  to  the  cystic  duct  an  abdominal  incision 
and  measures  similar  to  those  described  in  cholcsyFtcctomy  are 
necessary. 

Hepatiootomy. — Incision  of  the  hepatic  duct,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  impacted  stones.  Calculi  may  be  present  in  the  hepatic  duct 
and  may  become  impacted  there.  As  a  rule  they  can  be  stripped  with 
the  fingers  into  the  gall-bladder  and  removed  through  an  incision  in 
the  gall-bladder;  or  they  may  be  stripped  down  into  the  common 
duct  and  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  common  duct.  When 
the  stone  is  firmly  impacted  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the 
stone  through  the  wall  of  the  hepatic  duct  in  order  to  remove  it. 

When  the  stone  is  lodged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hepatic  duct 
(just  above  the  point  where  the  hepatic  is  joined  by  the  cystic  to 
become  the  common  duct),  the  steps  of  the  operation  for  its  removal 
are  quite  similar  to  those  described  in  choledochotomy. 

The  upper  part  of  the  hepatic  duct  is  very  inaccessible  and  calculi 
impacted  in  this  part  of  the  duct  may  be  very  difficult  to  reach.  A 
free  abdominal  incision  is  required  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  break 
the  cartilages  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  at  their  junction  with  the 
ribs  to  gain  more  room.  The  liver  is  dra^^^l  out  of  the  incision  and 
rotated  and  one  or  two  fingers  introduced  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow 
in  order  to  steady  the  hepatic  duct  and  draw  it  up  into  tlie  abdominal 
incision.  The  incision  in  the  hepatic  duct  through  which  tlie  stone 
is  removed  is  not  closed.  A  rubber  drainage  tube,  6-8  mm.  in 
diameter,  is  introduced  through  the  incision  and  pushed  up  into  the 
duct  as  described  in  detail  in  choledochotomy. 

Stones  impacted  in  the  hepatic  duct  may  be  removed  by  splitting 
the  cystic  duct  (with  or  without  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder)  down 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  common.  Through  the  opening  thus 
made  the  stones  may  be  removed  from  the  hci)atic  duct. 

Choledochotomy.  —  Incision  into  the  common  bile-duct.  This 
operation  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of  roiuoving  calculi  which  have 
become  lodged  in  the  duct.  Calculi  may  become  impacted  in  any  part 
of  the  common  duct,  in  the  upper  su])raduodenal  part,  in  the  lower 
retroduodenal  part  or  in  the  lower  end  of  the  duet,  in  the  intramural 
portion  or  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater — the  dilated  part  of  the  duct  just 
before  it  opens  into  the  duodenum.  There  may  be  only  one  calculus, 
frequently  there  are  several  or  they  may  be  very  numerous.  They  may 
be  lodged  loosely  in  the  common  duct  being  thus  able  to  change  their 
position  from  time  to  time  and  permitting  the  bile  to  fiow  past  them. 
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or  they  may  be  impacted  so  snugly  in  the  duct  that  they  obstruct  the 
flow  of  bile  completely  and  cause  symptoms  accordingly. 

SuriiA-DLODENAL  CuoLEDOCHOTOMY.  —  A  sand-bag  is  placed 
under  the  lower  dorsal  region  and  the  table  inclined  so  that  the  head 
is  five  or  six  inches  higher  than  the  foot. 

The  primary  incision  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage 
(cholecystostomy),  is  enlarged  by  carrying  it  upward  and  inward, 
parallel  with  tlie  free  border  of  the  ribs,  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches — Robson  incision. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  protecting  gauze  pads  are 
tucked  into  the  incision  and  adhesions  carefully  separated  and  a  pre- 
liminary examination  made  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  bile-ducts. 
The  ducts  are  palpated,  the  common  and  hepatic,  for  their  entire 
length,  with  two  fingers  in  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  thumb 
oj)posed.  Calculi  that  are  present  in  the  ducts,  may  be  readily 
detected. 

The  liver  and  with  it  the  gall-bladder  is  drawn  down  from  under 
the  ribs  and  out  through  abdominal  incision  and  the  liver  rotated  so 
that  the  gall-bladder  comes  to  look  forward  and  upward  and  the  com- 
mon duct  is  brought  up  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  incision  in  the 
abdomen  and  may  be  examined  and  palpated  with  precision.  The 
common  bile-duct  with  the  portal  vein  behind  it  and  the  hepatic  artery 
upon  its  left  side  is  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  lesser,  gastro- 
hepatic,  omentum,  near  its  right,  free  border,  and  may  be  palpated  for 
its  entire  length  with  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  and  the  thumb  opposed  anteriorly.  The  normal  common 
duct  may  not  always  be  recognized  but  if  there  are  stones  in  the  duct 
and  especially  if  the  duct  has  become  dilated  and  its  wall  thickened  it 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  examining  fingers  and  the  stones  felt 
within.  Several  lymph  nodes  which  are  situated  between  the  layers 
of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  near  its  right  free  edge,  may  be  felt 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  stones  in  the  common  duct,  especially 
as  they  are,  at  times,  found  enlarged  and  indurated  as  a  result  of 
disease  of  the  gall-ducts  or  of  the  adjacent  organs. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  the 
common  duet,  the  gall-bladder  should  be  incised,  after  being  first 
emptied  with  the  trochar;  any  stones  that  are  present  in  the  gall- 
bladder are  removed  and  its  interior  swabbed  out  dry  with  gauze 
wipes.  The  gall-bladder  is  then  packed  temporarily  with  strip 
gauze  to  prevent  any  leakage  during  the  subsequent  steps  of  the 
operation. 
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Tlie  ijrotecting  gauze  [lad^  are  again  jiropcrly  arranged,  one 
packed  carefully  down  under  llu"  liver  into  the  right  kidney  spat-e 
and  the  operator  prueeedb  to  remove  the  stones  from  the  coiiinioa 
duct.  Two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  introduced,  behind  the 
common  duct,  into  the  foramen  of  Winslow  and  the  duct  drawn 
forward  toward  the  abdominal  incision  and  it  and  the  stone  within 
thus  steadied  while  an  incision  is  made  through  its  wall,  cutting 
directly  down  upon  the  stone.  The  incision  is  just  large  enough 
to  permit  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  When  the  stone  is  removed 
bile  may  escape  and  is  wiped  away  as  fast  as  it  ilows.  The  finger 
is  introduced  into  the  duct  or  a  probe,  if  the  duct  is  too  small  to 
admit  the  finger,  and  search  is  made  for  any  remaining  stones. 
The  finger  ia  passed  upward  and  downward  in  the  duct  in  examining 


Fig,  143.~Uetbod  of  ButurlDS  Incision  In  Ibe  CommoD  Duct.  The  lutnm 
appear  In  Ibe  edges  of  Ibe  Inelilon  just  abort  of  tbe  mucout  la^er.  Tber  do 
not  penetrate  tbe  entire  tbIckneH  of  Ibe  vail  of  the  duct— Ibrr  do  not  pre- 

for  additional  stones.  At  times  calculi  are  impacted  low  down  in 
the  duct  and  may  be  dislodged  and  wi>rkcd  upward  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  duct  and  removed  through  the  incision. 

The  incision  in  the  common  duct  may  be  closed  with  a  con- 
tinuous or  several  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut.  These 
sutures  enter  and  exit  clone  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  hut  they 
must  surely  not  i)enetrato  Ihe  mucous  liiyer— they  must  not  appear 
within  the  lumen  of  the  duct — they  appear  in  the  edges  of  the 
incision  just  short  of  the  mucous  layer.  As  to  the  advantage  of 
closing  the  incision  in  Ihe  duct  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  If  Iho  incision  ia  closed  a  drain  made  of  strip  gauze 
wrapped  in  rubl>er  tissue  may  be  left  in  the  abdomen  reaching 
down  to  the  suture  line  in  the  common  duct. 

Some  surgeons  leave  the  incision  in  the  duct  unsutured  and 
intToduce  a  rubber  tube  into  the  duct  for  drainage;  especially 
should  this  be  done  if  there  have  been  symptoms  of  septic  liver 
infection — cholangitis.     If  the  duct  is  to  be  drained  a  rubber  tube 
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is  passed  through  the  incision  and  upward  into  the  duct  for  about 
one  inch  and  fixed  in  position  by  a  single  catgut  stitch  that  passes 
through  the  tube  and  picks  up  the  wall  of  the  duct  but  without 
penetrating  its  entire  thickness,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  incision. 
If  the  incision  is  larger  than  is  necessary  to  accommodate  the  tube 
a  sufficient  number  of  fine  chromic  catgut  sutures  are  taken  to 
close  the  incision  tightly  arouncl  the  tube.  These  sutures  enter  and 
exit  close  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  appearing  in  the  edges  of 
the  incision  just  short  of  the  mucous  layer.  They  must  not  pene- 
trate the  mucous  coat.  A  drain  of  strip  gauze  rolled  and  wrapped 
in  rubber  tissue  is  left  in  the  abdomen  reaching  alongside  the 
rubber  drainage  tube  down  to  the  suture  line  in  the  duct. 

The  sand-bag  is  removed  from  under  the  back  and  the  abdomi- 
nal incision  carefully  sutured,  layer  by  layer,  except  the  space  that 
is  left  open  for  the  exit  of  drainage  tubes,  etc.  The  peritoneum 
and  deep  fascia  are  sewed  together  with  a  continuous  sutiire  of 
plain  catgut;  the  edges  of  the  muscle  with  several  interrupted 
sutures  of  chromic  catgut;  the  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  with  a 
continuous  suture  of  chromic  catgut,  and  finally  the  skin. 

KETRO-nroDEXAL  CnoLEDOCiiOTOMY.  —  Incision  of  the  retro- 
duodenal  portion  of  the  eonmion  duct  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
calculi  impacted  there.  This  part  of  the  common  duct  is  embedded 
in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  in  some  instances  completely  sur- 
rounded by  pancreatic  tissue.  At  times  it  is  very  difficult  to  expose 
the  lower  part  of  the  duct  and  incise  it  without  dividing  the  pan- 
creatic tissue  which  surrounds  it  and  possibly  wounding  the  duct 
of  Wirsung  which  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
common  duct.  In  some  cases  a  stone  impacted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  conmion  duct  can  be  dislodged  and  massaged  upward  into 
the  supra  duodenal  portion  and  removed  through  an  incision  in 
this  part  of  the  duct  as  indicated  in  the  operation  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  the  operation,  incision,  etc.,  are 
similar  to  those  described  in  supraduodenal  choledochotomy. 

In  order  to  expose  the  lower  part  of  the  common  duct  the 
peritoneal  layer  is  incised  along  a  line  parallel  w^ith  and  less  than 
an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  and 
this  part  of  the  intestine  is  detached  from  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  and  turned  over  toward  the  left  so  that  its  posterior  surface 
is  exposed.  The  lower  part  of  the  common  duct  is  sought.  The 
calculus  can  be  felt  distinctly  within  and  another  eflfort  should  be 
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made  to  dislodge  it  and  force  it  up  into  the  the  supraduodenal  part 
of  the  duct  where  it  can  be  easily  removed.  If  this  effort  is  not 
successful  an  incision  is  made  through  the  wall  of  the  duct  cutting 
directly  down  upon  the  stone  and  it  and  any  additional  calculi 
removed.  The  incision  in  the  duct  is  closed  with  several  non- 
penetrating sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  described  in  supraduodenal  choledochotomy,  and  the  displaced 
duodenum  returned  to  its  natural  position.  A  strip  of  gauze  rolled 
and  wrapped  in  rubber  tissue  is  left  in  the  abdomen  reaching  down 
into  the  incision  which  was  made  in  the  peritoneal  layer  alongside 
of  the  duodenum. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  a  temporary  outlet  for  the  bile  while 
the  incision  in  the  lower  part  of  the  duct  is  healing,  either  by  direct 
drainage  of  the  common  duct  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  introduced 
through  an  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  its  supraduodenal  part, 
or  else  by  draining  the  gall-bladder  (cholecystostomy)  if  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  cystic  duct  is  unobstructed. 

Bemoval  of  Calculi  from  the  Common  Dnct  throngh  the  Dno- 
dennm. — For  calculi  wliich  are  impacted  low  down  in  the  duct  at  or 
near  the  point  where  it  enters  the  duodenum.  "The  Transduodenal 
Choledochotomy"  of  McBurney,  "The  Transduodenal  Choledocho- 
duodenostomv"  of  Koeher. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  tlie  operation,  sand-hag  under  the 
lower  dorsal  region,  upper  end  of  table  raised  and  the  abdominal 
incision  are  similar  to  those  described  in  "Supraduodenal  Chole- 
dochotomy." 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  and  bile 
ducts  are  examined  and  the  stone  recognized  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  common  duct.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  dislodge  the  stone 
and  force  it  upward  into  the  supraduodenal  part  of  the  duet  where 
it  can  readily  be  removed,  or  possibly  into  the  duodenum.  This 
failing  we  proceed  to  remove  it  through  the  duodenum.  The  duo- 
denum mav  be  made  more  accessible,  if  nccessarv,  bv  loosen in^x  it 
from  its  attachment,  "mobilizing"  it,  according  to  the  method  of 
Koeher. 

The  mobilization  of  the  duodenum  is  effected  by  making  a 
vertical  incision  through  the  posterior  peritoneal  layer,  about  one 
finger's  breadth  to  the  outer  side  of  the  second  part  of  the  duo- 
denum. This  incision  exposes  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right 
kidney.  Into  the  opening  thus  made  the  finger  is  introduced  and 
the  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  together  with  the  head  of  the 
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pancreas,  sepuratt'd  and  lifted  away  from  the  jjosterioi  wall  of  the 
abdomen  np  into  the  abdominal  incision  and  steadied  there  during 
the  succeeding  steps  of  the  operation.    The  impacted  atone  within 
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the  common  duct  can  be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the  duodenum 
and  may  be  fixed  between  the  fingers  that  support  the  duodenum. 
The  gauze  pads  are  arranged  to  protect  the  adjacent  peritoneal 
surfaces  and  the  duodenum  incised,  making  an  opening  either  longi- 
tudinal or  transverse  in  direction,  and  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
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half  inches  long.     Material  from  the  incised  duodenum  is  wiped 
away  as  fast  as  it  escapes. 

The  calculus  may  be  impacted  in  the  ampulla  of  Yater,  the 
dilated  portion  of  the  duct  immediately  above  the  orifice,  and  may 
be  seen  presenting  into  the  intestine  through  the  orifice;  or  it  may 
be  impacted  higher  up,  just  above  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  in  the 
intramural  portion  of  the  duct.  The  stone  is  extracted  with  the 
forceps  through  the  orifice.  It  may  be  necessary  to  stretch  or 
incise  the  orifice  before  this  can  be  done.  The  orifice  of  the  duct 
is  incised  by  snipping  with  the  scissors  in  an  upward  direction.  If 
the  stone  is  impacted  above  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  in  the  intra- 
mural portion  of  the  duct,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  inci- 
sion from  the  orifice,  upward,  for  a  distance  of  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  before  the  stone  can  be  extracted. 

Occasionally  the  stone  is  impacted  still  higher  up  in  the  duct 
(above  the  intramural  portion  of  the  duct),  and  cannot  be  seized  and 
delivered  through  the  orifice.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the  stone  in  order  to  remove  it.  This 
incision  goes  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  duo- 
denum and  through  the  wall  of  the  common  duct.  The  contiguous 
edges  of  the  opening  which  is  thus  made  from  the  duodenum  into 
the  common  duct  are  sewed  to  each  other  with  several  interrupted 
sutures  of  fine  chromic  catgut  and  thus  there  is  cstablislied  a  fistu- 
lous communication  between  the  common  duct  and  duodenum 
(Cholcdocho-duodenostomy  Interna).  Owing  to  the  inflainniatorv 
j)rocess  that  accoinj)anies  stone  impaction  of  the  common  duct  the 
adjoining  walls  of  the  common  duct  and  duodenum  are  usually 
found  already  adherent  to  each  other,  so  that  the  stitches  might 
safely  be  omitted.  It  is  better,  however,  to  suture  the  edges  as 
described. 

After  the  stone  has  ])een  removed  a  thick  ])rol)e  on  the  finger 
is  introduced  through  the  orifice  or  incision  into  the  duct  and  search 
made  for  additional  calculi. 

The  incision  in  the  duod(»num  is  closed  with  a  non-penet rating 
Lembert  suture  of  silk.  Hie  'incisicm  in  the  abdomen  is  (*losed  laver 
bv  lavcr  as  in  the  o])cTations  described  al>ove  unless  the  common 
duct  or  tlie  gall-bladder  is  drained  (see  ''Supraduodenal  Chole- 
dochotcuny'-). 
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THE    PANCREAS. 

Sni^oal  Anatomy  of  the  Paucreai. — The  pancreas  is  an  elongated 
glandular  organ  froui  six  to  eight  inches  long,  its  breadth  equal  to 
about  cue-fourth  ita  length;    it  is  about  one-half  inch  in  thicknesB 


from  before  backward.  It  is  placed  transversely  in  the  upper  back 
I»irt  of  lliu  iibdoinitinl  cavitv,  lyinij  hciiind  the  Ktnniacli  across  the 
body  of  tile  eucond  lumbar  vertcltra.  It  coneists  ot  a  head,  body  and 
tail,  the  tail  abutting  againet  the  Bpleen. 
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The  head  lies  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column,  resting  upon 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  right  renal 
vessels  and  separated  from  the  inner  border  of  the  right  kidney  by 
the  second  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  common  bile-duct  is  located 
between  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  pancreatic  tissue. 

The  body  of  the  pancreas  lies  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
upon  the  cms  (left)  of  the  diaphragm,  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  etc.  To 
the  left  of  the  vertebral  column  it  is  in  relation  with  the  renal  vessels 
and  left  kidney.  In  front  of  the  pancreas  are  the  peritoneum, 
stomach  and  transverse  colon.  The  splenic  artery  and  vein  run  along 
its  upper  border.  Its  lower  border  is  in  relation  with  the  third  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and  passing  forward  between  this  part  of  the  duo- 
denum and  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas  are  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  and  vein. 

The  tail  of  the  pancreas  projects  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  spleen, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  ligamentum  pan- 
creatico-lienale. 

The  pancreas  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon  its  anterior  sur- 
face only.  The  transverse  mesocolon  passes  backward,  and  upon  reach- 
ing the  pancreas  its  layers  separate;  the  upper  layer  passes  upward, 
covering  the  front  surface  of  tlie  pancreas,  and  lines  the  back  wall 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  (lesser  peritoneal  sac). 

The  pancreatic  duct,  duct  of  AVirsung,  courses  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  organ  from  left  to  right  and  empties  into  the  second 
part  of  the  duodenum.  The  duct  penetrates  the  inner  wall  of  the 
duodenum  very  obliquely  and  in  close  relationship  with  the  common 
bile-duct  and  usually  terminates  by  opening  into  the  lower  dilated 
part  of  the  common  bile-duct:  the  ampulla  of  Vater.  The  orifice 
of  the  common  duct  is  marked  by  a  papilla  which  is  situated  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  from  three  to  four 
inches  below  the  pylorus.  In  some  cases  the  pancreatic  duct  does  not 
terminate  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  but  opens  into  the  duodenum 
independently  of  the  common  bile-duct  through  a  separate  orifice  upon 
the  summit  of  the  papilla. 

A  calculus  lodged  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater  may  compress  the 
end  of  the  pancreatic  duct  and  cause  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  into  the  duodenum  or,  as  pointed  out  by  Opie,  in 
those  cases  where  the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  am])ulla  of  Vator 
a  small  stone  obstructing  the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater 
might  serve  to  divert  the  stream  of  infected  bile  from  the  common 
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bile-duct  into  the  pancreatic  duct  (see  Fig.  164)  and  thus  lead  to  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  pancreas — hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  and  gangrene. 

In  addition  to  the  pancreatic  duct  already  described,  that  of  Wir- 
sung,  there  is  a  second  one  normally  present,  the  duct  of  Santorini. 
The  orifice  of  the  duct  of  Santorini  can  usually  be  demonstrated  upon 
the  inner  wall  of  tlie  duodenum  about  one  inch  nearer  the  pylorus  than 
the  papilla  that  marks  the  opening  of  the  common  bile-duct  and  duct 
of  Wirsung.  Within  the  pancreas  the  duct  of  Santorini  usually 
anastomoses  with  the  duct  of  Wirsung.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the 
duct  of  Santorini  is  larger  than  the  duct  of  Wirsung  and  may  func- 
tionate for  the  latter. 

The  induration  that  results  from  chronic  inflammatory  processes 
that  involve  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  which  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  cholelithiasis  and  the  passage  of  gall-stones  through  the 
common  bile-duct,  may  cause  symptoms  of  obstructive  jaundice  by 
compression  of  the  common  duct;  malignant  growths  involving  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  may  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  common  duct. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PANCREAS. 

The  operative  treatment  of  diseases  of  tlie  pancreas  forms  a  com- 
paratively new  chapter  in  surgery.  As  the  functions  of  the  organ  and 
the  pathological  processes  that  affect  it  become  better  understood  the 
results  of  surgical  interference  become  more  satisfactory. 

Operative  procedures  are  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
injuries,  inflammatory  conditions,  and  new  growths  in  the  shape  of 
cysts  and  solid  tumors. 

Fat  Xecrosis. — Injuries  and  inflammatory  conditions  that  are 
accompanied  by  a  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas  are  very 
likely  to  be  complicated  by  necrosis  of  the  fatty  tissue  in  and  about 
the  pancreas  and  in  the  mesentery,  omentum,  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue,  etc.  This  phenomenon  of  fat  necrosis  is  caused  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  that  escapes  from  the  injured  gland. 
Langerhans  and  Flexner  have  demonstrated  a  ferment  in  the  pan- 
creatic juice  which  is  capable  of  reducing  the  living  fat  into  its  fatty 
acid  and  glycerin,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  active  agent  in  producing 
the  peculiar  condition  of  fat  necrosis.  After  the  fat  has  been  split 
up  in  this  manner  the  glycerin  is  absorbed  and  the  fatty  acid  remain- 
ing combines  with  lime  salts  and  thus  there  are  produced  little,  opaque 
areas  of  a  dull  white  or  yellow  color  in  place  of  the  fatty  tissue  that 
has  been  broken  up.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  omentum,  etc., 
are  found  studded  with  these  areas.    These  spots  are  flat,  and  vary  in 
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size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  pea  or  larger  and  stand  out  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  bright,  glistening  yellow  of  the  normal  fat.  Recognition 
of  this  condition  of  fat  necrosis  during  the  course  of  operation  is  of 
the  greatest  significance  to  the  surgeon  and  should  direct  his  atten- 
tion at  once  to  the  pancreas  as  the  seat  of  grave  disease  or  injury. 

Incisions  to  Obtain  Access  to  the  Pancreas. — ^The  pancreas 
is  situated  very  deep  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
usually  approached  from  in  front,  the  incision  being  placed  above  the 
umbilicus  in  the  middle  line  or  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  middle 
line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle.  After  the 
abdomen  has  been  opened,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  the 
pancreas,  to  enter  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac.  This  may  be  accomplished 
through  an  opening  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  lesser  omen- 
tum, gastro-hepatic  ligament,  or  through  an  opening  corresponding 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  which  is  made  in  the  gastro-colic 
ligament.  Access  to  the  pancreas  may  also  be  gained  through  a  rent 
torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon ;  the  transverse  colon  and  the  great 
omentum  are  reflected  upward  and  the  mesocolon  penetrated  from 
below  bluntly  in  order  to  avoid  injury  of  the  arteria  colica  media. 
The  head  of  the  pancreas  may  be  exposed  by  penetrating  between  the 
duodenum  and  pancreas  after  the  j)eritoneum  which  is  reflected  over 
its  anterior  surface  has  been  incised. 

The  })ancreas  has  also  l)ccn  cxi>osed  tlirough  an  oblique  incision 
commencing  near  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  ril)  and  passing  forward  toward 
the  umbilicus;  or  beginning  below  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  the 
incision  may  be  carried  forward,  running  l)elow  and  parallel  with  the 
free  border  of  the  costal  cartilages. 

By  a  Retroperitoneal  Method. — I'he  pancreas  may  he  approached 
through  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  incision  is  placed 
along  the  outer  ])C)r(1er  of  the  erector  spinae  muscle  commencing  at 
the  twelfth  rib  and  carried  downward  or  downward  and  outward. 
This  route  may  be  employed  for  the  ])urpose  of  evacuating  cysts, 
abscesses,  etc.,  if  the  head  or  tail  of  the  organ  is  the  part  chiefly 
affected  and  if  the  tumor  occupies  a  position  well  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  middle  line.  A  cyst,  etc.,  under  favorable  conditions, 
may  he  thus  emptied  without  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Drainage  should  be  ])r()vided  in  all  o])erations  where  the  pancreas 
is  found  injured  or  diseased  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possil)le  the 
entrance  into  the*  peritoneal  cavity  of  pancreatic  juice,  etc.,  in  the 
event  of  leakage. 

For  Injuries. — Owing  to  its  protected  position,  the  pancreas  is 
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seldom  the  seat  of  injury  without  adjacent  important  organs  being 
seriously  involved.  In  stab  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach  the 
pancreas  is  frequently  found  injured  as  well.  In  severe  non-pene- 
trating traumatisms  of  the  abdomen,  run-over,  kicks,  etc.,  where  the 
pancreas  is  injured,  the  intestine,  duodenum,  is  likely  to  be  ruptured. 
In  operations  for  wounds  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  if  the 
stomach  or  duodenum  is  involved,  the  condition  of  the  pancreas  should 
always  be  carefully  investigated.  The  pancreas  may  be  reached  by 
entering  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  through  an  opening  which  is 
made  for  the  purpose  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  This  is  detached 
for  a  sufficient  extent  from  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach. 

Wounds  of  the  pancreas  are  to  be  closed  with  deep  and  superficial 
sutures  of  catgut  in  order  to  control  the  hemorrhage  and  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  the  leakage  of  pancreatic  secretion  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  presence  of  this  material  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
is  capable  of  setting  up  a  fatal  peritonitis  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  fat  necrosis.  Owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  pancreatic 
tissue,  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  getting  the  sutures  to  hold. 
If  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  is  the  part  involved  the  injured  portion  may 
be  tied  off  and  excised.  Proper  drainage  should  be  provided  in  all  of 
these  cases.  A  plug  of  strip  gauze  is  introduced  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  gastro-colic  ligament  down  to  the  site  of  the  wound  in 
the  pancreas,  its  free  end  emerging  through  the  abdominal  incision 
near  the  umbilicus. 

Needless  to  say,  accompanying  wounds  of  the  stomach,  intestine, 
spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  should  be  properly  disposed  of.  The  abdomen 
is  wiped  dry  and  the  incision  closed  for  part  of  its  length. 

For  Cysts. — The  exact  nature  of  the  origin  of  all  pancreatic  cysts 
is  not  known.  A  considerable  number  are,  no  doubt,  caused  by 
occlusion  of  the  larger  or  smaller  ducts  by  calculi  or  they  may  be 
caused  by  stenosis  of  the  smaller  ducts  due  to  chronic  inflammatory 
processes  seated  in  the  pancreas  itself  or  extending  from  adjacent 
organs.  The  cysts  usually  first  make  their  presence  known  in  the 
shape  of  a  palpable  tumor  occupying,  as  a  rule,  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  placed  above  the  umbilicus,  in  the 
linea  alba  or  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  middle  line.  When  the 
abdomen  is  opened  the  cyst  may  be  found  presenting  forward 
through  the  frasiro-hepatic  ligament,  above  the  stomach,  pushing  the 
stomach  down  or  else — and  this  is  more  common — it  may  present 
below  the  stomach,  between  it  and  the  transverse  colon,  forcing  the 
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stomach  upward  toward  the  liver  and  the  transverse  colon  down- 
ward. In  still  other  cases  the  cyst  may  dissect  its  way  forward 
between  the  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  pushing  the  trans- 
verse colon  in  front  of  it  or  it  may  grow  downward  and  forward 
so  as  to  present  below  the  transverse  colon. 

The  cyst  may  be  emptied  and  drained  or  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  extirpate  it. 

Evacuation  and  Drainage, — After  the  cyst  has  been  exposed  its 
contents  are  evacuated  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the 
trochar,  and  then  it  is  incised.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
sutured  to  the  peritoneum  and  deep  muscle  in  the  abdominal  inci- 
sion. The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent  with 
interrupted  silk  sutures  and  a  large  drainage  tube  surrounded  with 
strip  gauze  is  introduced  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  cyst. 

Without  preliminary  evacuation,  the  cyst  may  be  fixed  to  the 
edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  and  opened  later,  after  adhesions 
have  had  time  to  fonn. 

If  the  cyst  is  small  and  cannot  be  brought  up  into  the  abdominal 
incision  a  purse-string  suture  may  be  aj)plied  about  the  margin  of 
the  opening  in  the  cyst  and  a  large  rubber  tube  introduced.  The 
purse-string  is  drawn  tight,  thus  closing  the  edges  of  the  opening 
securely  about  the  tube.  The  tube  may  be  fixed  to  the  margin  of 
the  incision  in  the  cyst  with  a  catgut  suture  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  it  will  not  become  displaced.  Strip  gauze  is  packed  around  the 
drainage  tube  down  to  the  site  of  the  incision  in  the  cyst.  The 
abdominal  incision  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent  with  interrupted 
silk  sutures. 

An  additional  counter-o])oning  with  the  object  of  providing  still 
better  drainage  may  be  made  in  the  luml)ar  region,  or  after  the  diag- 
nosis has  been  made  the  anterior  abdominal  incision  may  be  closed 
and  the  cyst  drained  exclusively  through  a  lumbar  incision. 

In  some  cases  following  this  plan  of  treatment  a  fistula  persists 
for  a  long  time,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  closes  ultimately. 

Extirpation. — Extirpation  of  a  pancreatic  cyst  either  partial  or 
complete  is  seldom  advisable.  The  adhesions  are  frequently  found 
to  be  very  extensive  and  firm  and  under  such  conditions  extirpation 
would  be  difficult  and  dangerous. 

In  some  cases  the  adhesions  are  of  such  a  character  that  the 
tumor  can  be  isolated  by  blunt  dissection,  working  with  the  fingers 
very  close  to  the  wall  of  the  cyst  and  occasionally  doubly  ligating 
and  dividing  bands  of  adhesions.     After  the  cyst  has  been  entirely 
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separated  the  pedicle  that  joins  the  cyst  to  the  pancreas  must  be 
secured.  This  is  ligatured  and  clamped  before  it  is  divided  in 
removing  the  cyst.    In  these  cases  also  drainage  should  be  provided. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  closed  in  part. 

For  Acute  Pancreatitis. — The  process  which  has  been  described 
as  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  is  probably  caused  by  a  retrograde 
infection  extending  along  the  pancreatic  duct  either  from  the  duo- 
denum or  common  bile-duct.  Opie  says  that  a  small  calculus  block- 
ing the  duodenal  orifice  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater  in  those  cases  where 
the  pancreatic  duct  opens  into  the  ampulla,  and  not  independently 
upon  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  may  cause  the  stream  of  infected 
bile  to  be  diverted  into  the  pancreatic  duct  and  thus  set  up  just  such 
an  infectious  inflammatory  process.  The  condition  is  accompanied 
by  destruction  of  pancreatic  tissue,  and  as  a  result  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  able  to  escape  into  the  substance  of  the  pancreas  and  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  producing  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  necrosis 
of  the  fatty  tissue  with  which  it  conies  in  contact  in  and  about  the 
pancreas  and  in  the  omentum,  mesentery,  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue,  etc.  This  secretion  also  carries  septic  agents  to  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  is  capable  of  setting  up  a  peritonitis  which  is  fatal  unless 
it  can  be  controlled  by  the  surgeon.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is 
usually  not  made  until  after  the  abdomen  has  been  opened. 

The  incision  is  best  placed  in  the  middle  line  above  the  um- 
bilicus. When  the  abdomen  is  opened  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
usually  found  containing  blood-stained,  purulent  fluid  and  the 
omentum,  etc.,  marked  by  small  patches  of  fat  necrosis  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  pea  or  larger.  These  appearances  are  of 
peculiar  significance  and  should  direct  the  attention  of  the  operator 
at  once  to  the  pancreas.  After  the  abdopiinal  cavity  has  been  wiped 
dry  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity  should  be  entered.  An  incision  is 
made  for  this  purpose  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  Occasionally, 
and  especially  if  the  condition  has  existed  for  a  longer  time,  the 
foramen  of  Winslow  will  have  become  occluded  and  the  lesser  peri- 
toneal sac  will  be  found  converted  into  a  large  abscess  cavity  filled 
with  bloody,  purulent  fluid. 

Instead  of  proceeding  as  indicated  above,  the  medium  explora- 
tory incision  may  be  closed  and  the  abscess  cavity  opened  and 
drained  through  an  incision  in  the  loft  lumbar  region;  or  through 
an  incision  that  commences  in  the  left  lumbar  region  near  the  tip 
of  the  twelfth  rib  and  which  is  carried  forward  parallel  with  and  a 
short  distance  away  from  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 
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In  all  cases  after  evacuating  the  abscess  and  wiping  the  cavity 
dry,  drainage  should  be  provided  in  the  shape  of  a  plug  of  strip  gauze. 

The  incision  is  closed  for  part  of  its  extent. 

For  Tuinon. — New  growths  affecting  the  pancreas  primarily  are 
comparatively  rare.  Carcinoma,  adenoma,  and  sarcoma  have  been 
described.  Carcinoma  usually  affects  the  head  of  the  organ  and 
may  cause  obstructive  jaundice  by  compressing  the  common  bile- 
duct.  Tumors  involving  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  may  be  treated  by 
resection  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  organ.  Diseased  portions  of 
the  pancreas  have  been  resected  during  the  course  of  operations 
upon  the  stomach. 

The  abdomen  is  opened  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line 
and  the  pancreas  reached  through  an  opening  in  the  gastro-hepatic 
or  gastro-colic  ligament  or  transverse  mesocolon.  Drainage  should 
be  provided  in  all  these  cases. 

THE    SPLEEN. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Spleen. — Tlic  spleen  is  a  solid  organ 
located  in  the  upper  left  part  of  the  abdomen  in  close  relation  with 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  tlie  gastro- 
splenic  ligament  (omentum),  being  suspended  from  the  diaphragm 
by  the  phrenico-splenic  ligament,  its  lower  end  resting  upon  the 
phrenico-colic  ligament.  The  spleen  is  ratJier  ellipsoidal,  although 
its  shape  may  vary.  It  measures  usually  about  12  cm.  in  its  long 
diameter,  8  cm.  in  breadth,  and  3  cm.  in  thickness.  Its  size  may 
varv  considerablv. 

Its  outer  surface  is  smooth  and  rounded,  and  looks  outward, 
upward,  and  backward  toward  the  dia])hragnu  which  separates  it 
from  the  pleura  and  the  edge  of  the  lung  and  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  ribs.  Its  inner  surface  consists  of  two  areas:  the  anterior, 
the  gastric  surface,  which  is  the  broader,  looks  inward  and  forward, 
and  lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach; 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  left  kidney  and  tlie  tail  of  the  pancreas. 
Between  these  two  areas  the  inner  surface  presents  the  hilum, 
where  the  vessels  and  nerves  pass  in  and  out  of  the  organ. 

The  lower  end  of  the  s])leen  is  in  relation  with  the  splenic  flex- 
ure of  the  colon,  and  rests  upon  the  ])hrenico-colic  lipiment,  which 
su])ports  it.  The  anterior  border  is  rather  sharp,  and  marked  by  a 
varying  number  of  notches,  usually  one.  Oftentimes  when  tlie  oriran 
is  enlarged  the  anterior  notched  edge  can  be  made  out  by  palpation 
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through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  posterior  border  is  rounded  and 
thick. 

The  splenic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
pancreas,  lying  above  the  splenic  vein.  The  splenic  vein  is  as  large 
around  as  one's  finger — twice  as  large  as  the  splenic  artery.  It 
emerges  in  several  branches  from  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  runs  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  and  after  receiving  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein  joins  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal 
vein. 

The  spleen  is  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  intimately  blended  with  the  firm  capsule  proper  of  the 
organ.  The  spleen  is  fixed  to  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic 
ligament  (omentum)  and  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  phrenico-splenic 
ligament,  the  suspensory  ligament.  Its  lower  end  rests  upon  the 
phrenico-colic  ligament. 

The  gastro-splenic  ligament,  or  omentum,  is  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum which  is  reflected  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  over  to 
the  spleen,  and  between  its  layers  the  splenic  vessels  pass  to  and 
from  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  and  the  vasa  brevia  to  the  fundus  of 
the  stomach.  The  phrenico-splenic  ligament,  or  suspensory  liga- 
ment, is  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  is  reflected  from  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  spleen. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    SPLEEN. 

Splenotomy. — Incision  of  the  spleen  for  the  purpose  of  evacu- 
ating and  draining  an  abscess  or  an  hydatid  cyst. 

The  abdominal  incision  may  vary  according  to  the  location  of 
the  tumor,  if  one  can  be  made  out.  A  vertical  incision  through  the 
middle  or  outer  part  of  the  left  rectus  muscle  and  extending  from 
the  costal  cartilages  downward  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches 
may  be  employed;  or  an  oblique  incision  below  and  parallel  with 
the  left  costal  arch  may  be  made.  The  operation  may  be  performed 
in  one  or  two  sittings. 

Ix  One  Sitting. — After  the  spleen  has  been  exposed,  if  it  is 
found  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  it  may  be  incised  at  once 
and  packed  with  strip  gauze.  If  the  spleen  is  not  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  parietes  it  should  be  drawn  into  the  incision  and  steadied 
there  while  gauze  pads  are  packed  into  the  incision  and  about  the 
Fplcen  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  soiling.  Fluid  under 
tension  should  be  drawn  off  as  nearly  completely  as  possible  with  the 
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aspirator  so  as  to  avoid  flooding  wlien  the  organ  is  incised.  The 
spleen  is  freely  incised  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  thus  made  are 
sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  abscess  or  cyst 
cavity  is  packed  with  strip  gauze  and  the  abdominal  incision  closed  in 
part. 

In  Two  Sittings. — After  the  spleen  has  been  exposed  as  described 
above  it  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  with  several 
catgut  sutures.  Each  suture  pierces  the  capsule  and  the  substance  of 
the  spleen  superficially  and  includes  the  parietal  peritoneum,  fascia 
transversal  is  and  deep  muscle  layers  in  the  abdominal  incision.  Strip 
gauze  is  packed  through  the  incision  down  to  the  surface  of  the  spleen 
and  the  abdominal  incision  closed  in  part.  It  is  not  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  suture  the  exposed  spleen  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal 
incision.  It  suffices  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  adhesion  between  the 
spleen  and  abdominal  wall  to  pack  strip  gauze  down  through  the 
incision  to  the  spleen. 

After  tlie  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  adhesions  having  forme d 
between  tlie  exposed  surface  of  the  s})leen  and  the  abdominal  wall, 
the  abscess  or  cvst  mav  be  incised  and  drained. 

ft  •/ 

Splenorrhaphy. — Suturing  of  wounds,  lacerations,  of  the  spleen 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  hemorrhage.  Sutures  of  catgut  are  used 
and  should  take  a  broad  deep  bite.  They  tear  through  if  much  tension 
is  made.  Hemorrhage  from  the  spleen  may  be  controlled  by  methods 
simihir  to  tho!=o  de?cribed  for  control  of  hemorrhage  from  the  liver. 
It  woiiUl  prol)al)ly  l)c  well  in  some  cases  of  lieniorrliage  to  extirpate  the 
spleen. 

Splenopexy. — Fixation  of,  or  anchoring,  the  sj)leen.  This  opera- 
tion is  perfonned  for  "wandering"  or  "floating''  spleen.  If  the 
"floating"*  spleen  is  more  than  twice  the  normal  size  or  if  diseased  it 
should  be  extirpated  rather  than  anchored.  One  method  of  fixation 
has  been  described  l)v  Ihdvijier  and  another  by  Rardenheuer. 

«  ft  «.     C?  fc' 

Kydygiicu's  ^Iktiigi).  —  Tlie  abdomen  is  opened  through  an 
incision  in  the  middle  line,  commencing  near  the  ensiforni  cartilage 
and  reachinfr  to  or  bcvond  the  iiinbiiiciis;  or  an  incision  mav  be  made 
through  the  middle  of  the  left  rectus  muscle.  Corresponding  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  tlie  normal  j)osition  of  the  spleen,  ninth  to  eleventh 
ribs,  a  pocket  is  formed  in  the  parietal  peritoneum  by  making  a 
transverse,  slightly  curved  incision  with  the  convexity  upward  in  the 
])arietal  ])eritoneum  and  then  tearing  the  peritoneum  loose  from  the 
abdominal  wall  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  a  pouch  that  will 
accommodate  the  lower  half  of  the  spleen.     The  spleen  is  placed  in 
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the  pouch  thus  fonnecl  and  secured  there  hy  several  interrupted  sutures 
tliat  unite  the  free  edge  of  the  peritoneal  pouch  to  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum.  In  order  to  prevent  further  separation  of  the  peritoneum 
and  the  spleen  from  sinking  farther  into  the  peritoneal  pouch  one  or 
two  silk  sutures  are  introduced  through  the  parietal  peritoneum  and 
the  deep  abdominal  muscles.  These  sutures  are  applied  from  within 
the  abdomen  and  are  placed  just  below  the  bottom  of  the  peritoneal 
pocket.  •  The  free,  serous  surface  of  the  spleen  and  opposite  parietal 
peritoneum  may  be  vigorously  rubbed  with  a  gauze  wipe  to  induce  addi- 
tional adhesions.     The  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage. 

Bakdenhkler's  Method. — The  incision  commences  near  the  iliac 
crest  and  extends  upward  in  the  mid-axillary  line  almost  as  far  as  the 
tenth  rib — ^about  10  cm.  long.  From  the  upper  end  of  this  incision 
a  second  one  is  made,  about  the  same  length,  extending  backward 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  tenth  rib.  The  incision  penetrates  all 
the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  down  to,  but  not  through,  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  The  angular  flap  thus  outlined  is  reflected  downward 
and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  unopened,  is  exposed.  A  small  incision 
is  made  in  the  peritoneal  layer  and  the  spleen  secured  and  drawn  out 
through  it  edgewise  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum 
fixed  all  around  to  the  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  gastro-splenic  omentum, 
with  interrupted  sutures  of  silk.  A  silk  thr?ad  is  then  passed  over  the 
tenth  rib  and  through  the  lower  pole  of  the  spleen,  but  this  is  not 
tied  until  later.  Corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen  several 
silk  sutures  are  introduced  joining  the  deep  fascia  of  the  reflected 
abdominal  flap  to  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spleen,  later,  from  sinking  further  downward  between  the 
peritoneum  and  abdominal  wall.  The  suspensory  suture  which  was 
thrown  over  the  tenth  rib  is  then  tied. 

The  abdominal  flap  is  replaced  and  sutured  accurately  layer  by 
layer  with  catgut.  The  suture  may  be  reinforced  with  a  number  of 
interrupted  silk  sutures  that  penetrate  through  the  skin,  fascia,  and 
divided  muscle. 

Splenectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  si)loen. 

The  operation  is  done  for  wounds,  rupture,  prolapse;  tumors — 
cystic,  hydatid,  and  solid,  sarcoma;  wandering  spleen  if  much 
enlarged  or  diseased;   idiopathic  hypertrophy;   primary  tuberculosis. 

Incision  must  be  sufficiently  large.  It  may  be  placed  in  the 
middle  line,  reaching  from  near  the  ensiform  process  downward  to  or 
beyond  the  umbilicus.  As  a  rule,  better  access  is  had  through  an 
incision   penetrating   through    the   left   rectus   muscle.     It   may   be 
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ncccspary,  if  tlie  spleen  is  very  large,  to  make  an  additional  transverse 
cut  outward  toward  the  flank  or  inward  through  the  body  of  the  left 
rectus  muscle  toward  the  middle  line.  Some  surgeons  advise  an 
oblique  incision  passing  downward  and  backward  below  and  parallel 
with  the  left  costal  arch. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  spleen  is  sought  for  and 
recognized.  If  adhesions  are  present  these  are  broken  up  bluntly  with 
the  fingers  or  if  they  are  thick  and  vascular  they  may  be  ligated  doubly 
and  cut.  In  freeing  the  spleen  the  operator  must  avoid  injuring  its 
capsule,  otherwise  there  may  be  much  troublesorne  hemorrhage. 

After  the  spleen  has  been  separated  from  adhesions  it  is  drawn 
well  forward  into  the  incision.  This  effort  is  resisted  by  the  normal 
peritoneal  folds  that  connect  the  spleen  with  the  stomach,  gastro- 
splenic  omentum,  and  with  the  diaphragm,  phrenico-splenic  ligament. 
The  pedicle  of  the  spleen,  which  consists  practically  of  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum  (including  the  splenic  vessels),  may  be  transfixed, 
through  its  middle,  with  a  curved,  blunt-pointed  ligature  carrier,  pro- 
vided with  a  long  strand  of  strong,  plain  catgut.  After  this  ligature 
has  been  placed  it  is  cut  so  as  to  make  two,  and  these  are  then  tied,  one 
including  the  upper  half  of  the  pedicle  and  the  other  the  lower  half. 
The  tail  of  the  pancreas  should  not  be  included  in  tying  these  ligatures. 
If  the  phrenico-splenic  ligament  is  not  already  included  in  the  liga- 
tures placed  as  described  this  structure  may  now  be  ligated  and  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  ligatures  are  tied  very  tight  and  left  long  to 
serve  as  tractors  in  order  to  pull  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  into  the 
wound  for  final  inspection  after  the  spleen  has  been  cut  away. 

Ilie  pedicle  is  cut  close  to  the  spleen  and  the  organ  removed  ; 
the  stump  of  the  pedicle  may  be  drawn  gently  forward  and  an  efl'ort 
made  to  isolate  and  ligate  the  splenic  artory  and  vein,  each  separately. 
If  the  pedicle  is  pr()j)erly  secured  there  is  little  danger  of  subsequent 
hemorrhage.  After  the  spleen  has  been  removed  care  should  be  taken 
to  secure  any  remaining  bleeding  points. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage,  layer 
by  layer. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    SPINAL    COLUMN. 

Laminectomy. — I^esection  of  the  laminjp  of  the  vertebra*  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  compression  of  the  cord  due  to  traumatism  or 
disease,  depressed  or  displaced  bone,  extravasatod  l)lood,  pus,  tuber- 
culous products.  Pott's  disease,  tumors,  etc. 

The  patient  is  placed  prone  upon  the  table  with  a  shallow  cushion 
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under  the  ribs  to  give  the  back  a  slight  curve.  A  long  incision  is 
made,  in  the  middle  line,  through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  tips  of 
the  spinous  processes.  The  middle  of  this  incision  should  correspond 
to  the  probable  location  of  the  injury  or  disease. 

The  soft  parts — muscles,  etc — upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
line  are  then  freely  separated  with  a  periosteum  elevator  so  as  to 
expose  the  laminae  of  from  three  to  five  vertebrae. 

Hemorrhage  should  be  controlled,  oozing,  by  temporary  pressure 
of  a  pad,  etc.,  and  spurting  points  by  clamps  and  ligatures.  The 
Fpinous  processes  may  be  snipped  off  at  tlieir  bases  with  the  cutting 
bone  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  may  be  conveniently  bent  at  an  obtuse 
angle. 

While  the  soft  parts,  detached  muscles,  etc.,  are  well  retracted, 
tlie  lamina?,  if  not  already  fractured  by  a  traumatism,  are  divided 
and  then  removed. 

The  laminffi  tliat  are  to  be  resected  should  first  be  stripped  bare 
of  their  periosteum  and  any  remaining  soft  parts  with  the  sharp-edged 
periosteum  elevator,  and  then  divided  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
transverse  processes,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The 
division  of  the  laminae  may  be  accomplished  with  at  chisel,  or  rongeur 
forceps,  or  they  may  be  gnawed  through  vnih  a  Keen  or  a  De  Vilbiss 
forceps.  The  laminae  which  correspond  to  the  middle  of  the  wound 
are  first  resected  and  then  those  of  the  vertebrae  above  and  below. 
In  this  way  the  spinal  canal  is  opened  and  in  some  cases  of  trau- 
matism the  compression — ^if  due  to  depressed  bone,  for  example — 
will  have  been  relieved. 

The  dura  mater  proper  may  be  exposed  by  tearing  with  a  blunt 
director  through  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  overlies  it.  In  thus 
exposing  the  dura  mater,  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage  from 
the  venous  plexus  that  is  located  in  the  posterior  pari;  of  the  vetebral 
canal  between  the  bony  wall  and  the  dura,  but  this  is  readily  controlled 
by  a  few  minutes'  compression  with  a  gauze  pad.  As  already 
mentioned,  after  the  spinal  canal  has  been  opened,  the  immediate 
cause  of  tlie  s^nnptoms  may  present  itself  and  the  condition  may  be 
remedied  witliout  opening  the  dura ;  for  example,  a  dislocated  veriebra, 
tuberculous  granulation  tissue,  extradural  tumor,  etc.  Prominent 
angular  deformity  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  spinal  canal  due  to 
fracture,  dislocation.  Pott's  disease,  should  be  corrected  by  reduction  or 
by  chiseling  or  gouging  away  the  offending  process  of  bone;  carious 
bone  may  be  curetted  and  sequestra  removed. 

In  order  to  reach  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  it  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  divide  several  nerve-trunks  upon  one  side  and  lift  tlie  cord 
partly  out  of  its  bod.  The  severed  nerves  may  be  reunited  alterward 
by  suture. 

If  the  cause  of  the  8\Tnptoms  is  not  apparent  the  dura  sliould 
be  laid  open.  Before  opening  the  dura,  its  color,  degree  of  bulging, 
pulsation,  etc.,  should  be  noted.  The  dura  is  picked  up  with  a  toothed 
forceps  and  a  small  opening  made  in  the  middle  line,  and  through 
this  opening  the  dura  is  incised  upon  a  grooved  director  to  any 
requisite  length.  When  the  dura  is  incised  there  is  an  escape  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  may  be  pus  or  blood.  If  there  are  any  adlie- 
sions  present  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  they  should 
be  gently  broken  up.  The  edges  of  the  dura  may  be  then  retracted 
•  and  the  cord  examined.  A  bent  probe  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  sides  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  cord. 

In  closing  the  wound  the  edges  of  the  dura  are  brought  together 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures  placed  about  one-eighth  inch  kpart, 
and  the  edges  of  the  muscles  and  skin  approximated  with  interrupted 
sutures  of  silk-worm  gut.  For  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a  narrow  strip 
of  gauze  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  its  extremity 
emerging  through  the  lower  end  of  tlio  skin  incision.  Tlie  wound 
usually  heals  by  first  intention. 

The  parts  should  be  immobilized  by  incasing  the  patient  in  plaster 
or  by  the  use  of  a  proper  extension  apparatus. 

lumbar  Puncture. — J.  Leonard  Cornin<r,  of  Xow  York,  in  1885, 
n^portod  experiments  of  injecting  solutions  of  cocnin  into  the  sj)inal 
canal  througli  a  puncture  in  the  dorsal  re<xion  for  the  ])iirj)oso  of 
inducing  analgesia,  etc. 

Quincke,  of  Kiel,  in  1891,  practiced  lumbar  puncture  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  off  fluid  to  diminish  intracranial  pressure  in  cases 
of  hydrocephalus.  A\'ith  this  object  in  view  he  drew  off  as  much 
as  100  c.c.  in  some  cases. 

Kier  in  ISDi)  r(]>()rlo(l  a  number  of  cases  which  had  Ixn^n  operated 
upon  painlessly  under  the  influence  of  cocain  introduced  into  the 
subarachnoid  space  through  a  lumbar  puncture. 

TufTier  in  18i)9  brought  the  matter  ])rominently  before  the  gen- 
eral profession,  and  since  then  the  method  has  Ixh'u  ])racticed  by 
many  operators  with  varying  degrees  of  satisfaction. 

The  necessarv  instrunu^nts  consist  of  a  needle  and  a  svrin<re. 
The  needle  should  be  about  10  cm.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
1.1  mm.  and  with  a  canal,  or  bore,  of  0.8  mm.  The  point  of  the 
needle  should  be  sharp,  but  the  bevel  should  be  short.     The  syringe 
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should  have  have  a  capacity  of  30  minims,  and  be  so  constructed  as 
to  permit  of  proper  sterilization;  a  glass  barrel  with  a  solid  metal 
piston  would  answer.  The  nozzle  of  tlie  syringe  and  the  cap  of 
the  needle  should  form  a  smooth  bevel  joint — not  a  screw  thread — 


Fig.  166.— Lumbar  Puncture.  Tip  of  spinous  process  of  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  back  touching  the  highest 
point  of  each  iliac  crest.  The  needle  is  inserted  Just  below  and  to  right  of 
the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 


in  order  to  permit  of  their  rapid  adjustment  and  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  washers. 

The  puncture  may  be  between  the  laminae  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  vertebne  or  between  the  third  and  fourth  or  the  fifth  and  first 
sacral.  The  puncture,  between  the  lamime  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
seems  to  be  preferred  by  most  surgeons.  The  needle  is  introduced 
just  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 
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The  patient  is  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  table  with  his  back 
to  the  operator,  his  trunk  bent  forward,  and  his  elbows  resting  upon 
the  thighs.  The  tips  of  the  spinous  processes  should  form  a  straight 
line  from  above  downward,  deviating  neither  to  the  right  nor  left. 

To  locate  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra,  which  is  the  guide  in  performing  the  operation,  a  line  may 
be  drawn  across  the  back  from  the  highest  point  of  one  iliac  crest  to  a 
corresponding  point  upon  the  other.  The  tip  of  the  spinous  process 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  this  line. 

The  patient  being  bent  forward  causes  the  space  between  the 
laminae  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  to  become  wider. 
The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
with  the  right  hand  the  needle  is  introduced;  it  is  entered  just  below 
and  about  1  cm.  to  the  right  of  this  point  (tip  of  the  spine  of  the 
fourth  lumbar).  The  skin  may  be  anaesthetized  and  a  small  incision 
made  with  the  point  of  the  knife  in  order  to  permit  the  easy  passage 
of  the  needle  through  this  structure,  which  is  sometimes  pretty  tough 
and  difficult  to  penetrate.  The  needle  is  then  pushed  slowly  and 
deliberately  forward  and  inward  through  the  soft  parts,  entering  the 
spinal  canal  in  the  middle  line  between  the  laminae  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  After  the  needle  has  passed  through  the  liga- 
ment between  the  laminae,  ligamentum  subflavum,  and  the  dura  mater 
into  the  subaraclimoid  space  there  is  felt  a  sense  of  diminished  resist- 
ance which  is  readily  appreciated,  especially  by  the  experienced.  The 
positive  proof  that  the  extremity  of  the  needle  is  in  the  subarachnoid 
space  is  the  escape  of  the  clear  ccrebro-spinal  fluid,  which  flows  from 
the  end  of  the  needle  drop  by  drop.  Xot  more  than  about  ten  drops 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  should  be  allowed  to  escape.  The  syringe 
containing  the  cocain  solution  which  is  to  be  introduced  is  now  adjusted 
to  the  needle  and  its  contents  slowly  injected.  From  15  to  20  minims 
of  a  2-per-cent.  solution  is  the  quantity  usually  injected. 

Unless  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-s])inal  fluid  occurs  to  indicate 
positively  that  the  end  of  the  needle  is  in  the  subarachnoid  space  the 
injection  should  not  be  made. 

If  the  needle  strikes  an  impediment,  bone,  on  the  way,  it  should 
be  partly  withdrawn  and  its  direction  changed  so  as  to  avoid  tlie 
obstruction.  One  should  not  attempt  to  forcibly  change  the  course 
of  the  needle  by  bending  it  without  withdrawing  it  at  least  in  pnrt,  as 
it  may  break  off;  a  sudden  movement  or  jerk  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  may  also  break  the  needle. 


PART  VI. 

THE  RECTUM. 


Snrg^ical  Anatomy  of  the  Seotnm.  —  The  rectum  is  tlie  ter- 
mination of  the  alimentary  canal  and  is  contained  within  the  true 
pelvis,  the  posterior  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx. 

The  Sacrum  is  an  irregular,  triangular-shaped  bone  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  five  vertebrae.  With  the  coccyx  it  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pelvis,  where  it  is  wedged  in  between  the  ossa  innominata. 

It  is  flattened  from  before  backward  and  curved  upon  itself, 
and  is  placed  very  obliquely,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  looks  down- 
ward as  well  as  forward.  Above,  it  articulates  with  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  forming  a  prominent  angle  which  projects  forward  and 
forms  the  back  part  of  the  inlet  into  the  true  pelvis.  Its  lower  end 
articulates  with  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  The  lateral  borders  of  the 
sacrum  are  broad  and  irregular  above,  for  articulation  with  the  iliac 
bones  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments. 
The  lower  part  of  the  lateral  border  is  thin,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  to  a  portion  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  con- 
cave, looks  downward  and  forward,  and  presents  on  either  side,  one 
below  the  other,  the  four  anterior  sacral  foramina,  through  which 
openings  the  anterior  sacral  nerves  escape  from  the  sacral  canal. 
The  branches  which  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  are  large  and  go  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
Through  the  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina  emerge  nerves  which 
are  distributed  to  the  rectum  and  the  bladder. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  convex,  rough,  and  irreg- 
ular. In  the  middle  line  from  above  downward  are  three  or  four 
tubercles,  which  represent  the  corresponding  spinous  processes; 
usually  the  fourth  and  always  the  fifth  are  absent.  External  to  the 
spinous  processes,  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  are  the  four 
posterior  sacral  foramina,  one  below  the  other.  These  provide  exit 
to  the  posterior  sacral  nerves,  which  are  of  no  importance  surgically. 
Between  the  posterior  sacral  foramina  and  the  spinous  processes  the 
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bone  is  smooth^  and  corresponds  to  the  laminaB  of  the  other  verte- 
brae, forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sacral  canal;  the  laminae  of 
the  fourth  usually  and  of  the  fifth  always  are  absent,  thus  leav- 
ing the  sacral  canal  open  at  its  lower  part.  The  margins  of  the 
laminae  below,  where  the  canal  is  open,  are  prominent,  and  are  called 
the  cornua.  They  articulate  with  the  corresponding  cornua  of  the 
coccyx.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  covered  by  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  erector  spinae  muscle. 

The  Coccyx  is  formed  of  four  rudimentary  vertebrae,  and  con- 
tains no  spinal  canal.  Below,  at  the  tip,  the  coccyx  is  pointed  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  sphincter  ani.  Above,  it  presents  a  base 
with  a  prominent  process  on  each  side,  the  comu.  Its  base  artic- 
ulates with  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum;  its  cornua  articulate  with 
those  of  the  sacrum.  Its  lateral  border  gives  attachment  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  to  the  coccygeus  muscle, 
and  low  down  near  its  tip  to  a  few  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

The  Rectum  is  continuous  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  ter- 
minates at  the  anus.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  is  located  in 
the  back  part  of  the  true  pelvis,  surrounded  by  loose  connective 
tissue.  It  includes  that  part  of  the  large  intestine  which  reaches 
from  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  anus.  It  is  usually 
described  as  consisting  of  three  parts. 

The  first,  or  upper,  part  of  the  rectum  extends  from  the  left 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  toward  the  middle  line,  and,  dipping  into 
the  pelvis  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  becomes  continuous,  opposite  the 
second  sacral  vertebra,  with  the  second,  or  middle  part.  This  upper 
part  of  the  rectum  is  narrower  than  the  middle  portion,  and  com- 
prises about  one-half  its  entire  length.  It  is  provided  with  a  com- 
plete investment  of  peritoneum,  which,  as  mesorectum,  is  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  and  thus  serves  to  suspend  the  rectum  in 
the  pelvis.  Dipping  down  into  the  pelvis,  behind  the  rectum,  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  mesorectum,  is  the  termination  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery,  which  is  known  as  the  superior  hemorrhoidal. 
This  part  of  the  rectum  is  in  relation  behind  with  the  left  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis  and  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  Interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  sacrum  are  the  pyriformis  muscle,  the  sacral  plexus 
of  nerves,  and  the  left  internal  iliac  vessels  and  their  branches. 
Anteriorly  it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  in  relation  with 
some  coils  of  small  intestine. 

The  second,  or  middle,  part  of  the  rectum  is  more  roomy  than 
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the  first  part,  and  is  known  as  the  ampulla;  it  corresponds  to  the 
front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  reaching  from  the  second  sacral 
vertebra  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  curved,  with  its  concavity 
forward.  This  part  of  the  rectum  is  covered  only  upon  its  anterior 
aspect  by  the  peritoneum.  In  the  male  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
from  this  part  of  the  rectum  forward  on  to  the  bladder,  which  it 
reaches  just  above  the  seminal  vesicles  (see  Fig.  210).  In  the  female 
the  peritoneum  reaches  lower  down  upon  the  front  surface  of  the 
rectum  than  in  the  male,  and  is  reflected  from  this  organ  forward 
upon  the  upper  fourth  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  upon 
the  uterus,  forming  the  pouch  of  Douglas.  This  pouch  often  con- 
tains coils  of  small  intestine  and  in  the  female  may  contain  a  dis- 
placed ovary. 

In  the  male  the  lower  part  of  this  middle  portion  of  the  rectum 
is  in  relation  with  the  base,  or  trigone,  of  the  bladder,  the  latter 
lying  directly  in  front  of  the  rectum.  Between  the  base  of  the 
bladder  and  this  part  of  the  rectum  are  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the 
prostate  gland,  and  here  upon  either  side  the  ureters  enter  the 
bladder.  In  the  female  the  lower  portion  of  this  part  of  the  rectum 
is  in  relation  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  third,  or  lowest,  part  of  the  rectum  is  that  portion  which 
extends  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  anus,  and  is  directed  down- 
ward and  backward;  it  has  no  relation  whatever  with  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  the  male  the  perineum  separates  this  third  portion  of 
the  rectum  from  the  urethral  canal,  and  in  the  female  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  vagina.  This  part  of  the  rectum  is  rather  narrow, 
and  corresponds  to  the  location  of  the  sphincters.  Upon  either  side 
of  this  part  of  the  rectum,  the  levator  ani,  which  extends  downward 
and  inward  from  its  origin  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  true  pelvis, 
is  attached. 

Besides  the  antero-posterior  curves  already  described  the  rec- 
tum presents  a  lateral  curve.  The  first  part  of  the  rectum  in  dipping 
into  the  pelvis  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  reaches  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  while  the  lower  part  lies  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line. 

The  lumen  of  the  rectum  presents  three  half-moon  folds,  or 
plicae  sigmoidea,  with  corresponding  constrictions  on  its  outer  surface. 
These  folds  contain  muscular  fibers.  The  most  marked  and  constant 
of  these  folds,  plica  transversalis  recti,  is  located  about  half-way  up 
upon  the  right  wall,  5  to  6  cm.  from  the  anal  orifice^  and  upon  a 
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level  with  Douglases  fold.  The  two  others  are  upon  the  left  wall, 
not  so  constant  nor  so  prominent,  and  are  placed  one  nearer  and  the 
other  farther  away  from  the  anus  than  the  one  first  mentioned. 
These  folds  may  offer  considerable  obstruction  to  the  passage  on- 
ward of  bougies,  etc. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  the  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, — columnae  Morgagni, — so  that  upon 
section  it  would  present  a  star-shaped  appearance.  About  one  inch 
above  the  anal  opening  the  circular  muscular  fibers  are  increased 
in  number  and  aggregated  into  a  bundle — the  sphincter  intemus; 
this  is  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  fibers. 

Surrounding  the  anal  orifice  and  attached  behind  to  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx  and  in  front  to  the  midpoint  of  the  perineum  is  the  col- 
lection of  muscular  fibers  which  is  known  as  the  sphincter  extcrnus; 
this  is  formed  of  striped  voluntary  muscular  fibers. 

The  skin  about  the  anus  is  thrown  into  folds,  .which  radiate 
toward  the  anus,  and  often  in  the  form  of  tags,  etc.,  may  become 
hypertrophied,  inflamed,  and  itch — external,  or  itching,  piles;  or 
they  may  present  cracks  and  fissures  between  them,  at  the  edge  of 
the  anus — fissure  in  ano. 

The  rectum  is  supplied  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery, 
the  termination  of  the  inferior  mesenteric.  This  vessel  descends 
behind  the  rectum  between  the  folds  of  the  mesorectum,  and  op- 
posite the  middle  of  the  rectum  divides  into  two  branches;  these 
distribute  branches  upon  the  sides  of  the  rectum  almost  to  the  lower 
end.  One  may  cut  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectum  (strictures, 
etc.)  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches  above  the  anal  orifice  with- 
out meeting  this  vessel.    It  bifurcates  above  this  point. 

The  middle  hemorrhoidal  branches  are  derived  from  the  in- 
ternal iliac.  The  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  several  on  each  side,  are 
derived  from  the  internal  pudic  (branch  of  the  internal  iliac)  as  it 
courses  forward  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  tuber  ischii;  they  pass 
inward  toward  the  anus  and  beneath  the  skin,  and  supply  the  in- 
tegument about  the  anus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum;  these 
branches  are  divided  when  incisions  are  made  in  this  region  in  the 
skin  or  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossae.  The  branches  from  these  three 
sets  of  vessels  anastomose  freely  with  each  other  up  and  down  the 
rectum. 

The  veins  of  the  rectum  form  a  plexus  of  interanastomosing 
branches  upon  the  wall  of  the  rectum;  they  terminate  above  in  the 
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superior  hemorrhoidal,  which  empties  into  the  inferior  mesenteric, 
which  in  turn  empties  into  the  portal.  The  middle  and  inferior 
hemorrhoidal  veins  empty,  the  middle  into  the  internal  iliac  and  the 
inferior  into  the  internal  pudic.  Thus  the  rectum  is  liberally  sup- 
plied with  arterial  blood  from  both  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  the 
internal  iliac  arteries,  the  branches  from  both  freely  anastomosing 
with  each  other;  it  is  drained  by  venous  branches  which  carry  blood 
to  both  the  portal  and  general  circulation,  these  also  freely  inter- 
communicating with  each  other. 

The  venous  plexus  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
just  above  the  anus  and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  is  tortuous, 
and  in  certain  conditions— disturbance  of  the  portal  circulation, 
habitual  constipation,  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  etc. — ^may  be- 
come enlarged,  pouched,  and  varicose,  and  give  rise  to  the  condition 
known  as  *T)leeding  piles,"  or  internal  hemorrhoids.  Through  the 
veins  which  drain  the  rectum  infection  may  be  carried  to  the  liver 
— abscess  of  the  liver,  etc. 

The  nerves  that  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  join  with  each  other  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  rectum  is  supplied  by  nerves  that  emerge  through  the  fourth 
anterior  sacral  foramen.  Branches  from  these  nerves  are  also  dis- 
tributed to  the  bladder. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  RECTUM. 

Dilatation  of  the  Sphincter. — This  operation  is  practiced  as  a 
curative  measure  for  fissure  in  ano  and  as  a  preliminary  step  in  other 
operations  upon  the  anus  and  rectum. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  Under  anirs- 
thesia  two  fingers  or  the  thumb  of  each  hand  are  introduced  through 
the  anus  and  well  up  into  the  rectum  beyond  the  level  of  the  internal 
sphincter,  and  a  gradually  increasing  steady  force  is  exerted  in  a 
lateral  direction  toward  either  tuber  ischii  until  the  sphincter  is 
thoroughly  relaxed.  Considerable  force  may  be  employed,  but  it 
should  be  applied  gradually,  and  not  abruptly. 

Fistula  in  Ano. — This  may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete. 
The  incomplete  may  be  either  blind  external  or  blind  internal. 

A  complete  fistula  is  a  tract,  or  sinus,  which  opens  internally 
into  the  rectum  and  externally  upon  the  skin  near  the  margin  of 
the  anus,  and  may  allow  the  escape  of  gas  and  faeces  from  the  bowel. 
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The  opening  into  the  rectum  is  usually  single,  but  there  may  be 
several  openings  upon  the  skin. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  a  probe  passed 
into  the  fistula  through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  its  point  may  be 
felt  beneath  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  and  may  be  guided 
through  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistula  into  the  rectum.  This  open- 
ing will  be  found  a  variable  distance  above  the  anal  orifice  and  at 
times  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  discover;  it  may  be  located  above 
the  internal  sphincter  or  it  may  be  just  above  the  external  sphincter 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

An  incomplete,  or  blind,  fistula  is  one  which  presents  an  orifice 
at  only  one  end.     If  it  opens  into  the  rectum,  but  not  externally 


Pig.  167.— Complete  Fiat-  Fig.  If8.— Blind  Internal  Fig.  169.— Blind  External 
ula  In  Ano.  Al,  muscular  Fistula.  Arrow  Indicate  s  Fistula.  Arrow  shows  open- 
layer  of  the  rectum;  AI..M.  cprning  from  reotum.  For  Ihr  upon  the  skin.  For 
mucous  membrane  layer  of      letters,  see  FIk.  167.  letters,  see  Fig.  167. 

rectum;  UK,  cross  section 
of  external  Rphincter:  ^7, 
cross  section  of  internal 
Ephincter. 

upon  the  skin,  it  is  called  a  blind  internal  fistula;  if  it  opens  ex- 
ternally upon  the  skin,  but  not  internally  into  the  rectum,  it  is  called 
a  blind  external  fistula. 

Operation  for  Complete  Fistula. — The  anus  is  first  thor- 
oughly stretched.  The  finger  is  then  introduced  into  the  rectum 
and  a  blunt-pointed  grooved  director  passed  into  the  fistula  through 
the  opening  in  the  skin.  The  point  of  the  director,  which  may  be 
recognized  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  beneath  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  is  guided  into  the  bowel  through  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  fistula.  It  is  important  to  find  this  opening.  The  end  of  the 
director  is  then  brought  out  through  the  anus, — the  director  may 
be  bent  somewhat  in  order  to  do  this, — and  the  bridge  of  tissue 
upon  the  director  is  divided  with  the  knife,  carried  along  the  groove 
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of  the  director;  the  fistula  is  thus  laid  open  through  its  whole 
length  into  the  rectum.  If  there  is  more  than  one  external  orifice 
upon  the  skin,  the  intervening  tissue  between  the  separate  open- 
ings should  be  divided.  Any  secondary  sinuses  branching  ofiE 
from  the  main  fistulous  tract  should  also  be  laid  open.  As  the  in- 
ternal orifice  of  the  fistula  is  above  the  external  sphincter  or  may 
be  above  the  internal  sphincter,  these  muscles  are  naturally  divided 
when  the  fistula  is  laid  open.  One  may  curette  the  tract  of  the  sinus 
after  it  has  been  laid  open,  but  too  much  force  should  not  be  used. 
The  whole  wound  is  finally  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  This  pack- 
ing should  not  be  too  tight,  but  should  reach  well  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  in  every  direction.  The  bleeding  is  usually  readily  con- 
trolled by  the  packing.  Any  spurting  vessels  should  be  clamped  and 
tied  or  the  clamps  may  be  left  on  until  the  first  dressing. 

Operation  fob  Incomplete  Fistula  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  foregoing.  If  there  is  no  opening  into  the  rectum, — a  blind 
external  fistula, — the  point  of  the  director,  which  is  passed  into  the 
fistula  through  the  external  orifice  and  which  is  felt  beneath  the 
rectal  mucous  membrane  by  the  finger  within  the  rectum,  may  be 
forced  into  the  rectum,  the  sinus  being  thus  converted  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  and  the  parts  then  divided  as  already  described. 

If  there  is  no  external  opening, — a  blind  internal  fistula, — we 
make  one.  The  skin  about  the  margin  of  the  anus  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  blind  external  extremity  of  the  fistulous  tract 
is  usually  marked  by  redness,  induration,  etc.  After  the  skin  has 
been  incised  at  this  point,  thus  converting  the  sinus  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  it  is  treated  as  above  described. 

Hemorrhoids.  External,  or  Itching,  Piles  present  them- 
selves about  the  margin  of  the  anal  orifice  outside,  external  to  the 
sphincter;  they  consist  of  cutaneous  tags,  which  may  be  snipped 
off  with  the  scissors,  the  edges  of  the  skin  being  then,  if  necessary, 
brought  together  with  a  single  suture.  Occasionally  they  contain 
a  varicosed  vein,  which  may  be  thrombosed;  this  may  be  laid  open, 
the  clot  turned  out,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  brought  together  with 
one  or  two  catgut  stitches. 

Frequently  a  fissure  is  located  at  the  base  of  one  of  these  ex- 
ternal tags,  or  piles,  and  it  is  therefore  wise,  in  all  these  cases,  to 
stretch  the  sphincter  before  removing  the  pile. 

Internal,  or  Bleeding,  Piles. — These  are  located  entirely 
within  the  anus,  only  appearing  externally  when  the  patient  strains, 
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or  bears  down.  They  may  be  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter 
and  become  strangulated.  When  the  patient  strains  they  may  ap- 
pear as  one  or  more  fairly  well  defined  bunches.  Each  mass  consists 
of  a  bunch  of  dilated,  pouched,  varicose  veins  covered  over  by  mu- 
cous membrane  which  may  be  normal  in  appearance  or  may  be  more 
or  less  ulcerated. 

Ligation  and  Excision. — The  sphincter  is  first  stretched  and 
the  rectum  thoroughly  irrigated.  Each  individual  hemorrhoidal 
mass  is  then  seized  with  a  clamp,  an  ordinary  artery  forceps,  and 
while  it  is  pulled  down  the  mucous  membrane  around  its  base  is  cut 
through  by  shipping  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors.  This  incision 
should  extend  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  submucous 


Fig.  ITO.^Hemorrhoids.  H,  hemorrhoidal  mass  (internal  piles),  consist- 
ing of  a  bunch  of  tortuous  yeins  covered  by  mucous  membrane  protruding 
through  the  anal  orifice;  M,  muscular  layer  of  the  rectum;  M.M.,  mucous 
membrane  layer  of  rectum;  BE,  cross  section  of  external  sphincter  muscle; 
BI,  cross  section  of  Internal  sphincter  muscle;  8M,  submucous  layer  in  which 
the  Yeins  ramify;  *,  loose  connective  tissue  to  either  side  of  lower  end  of 
rectum  in  Ischio-rectal  fossa. 


connective  tissue  layer,  but  should  not  cut  into  the  vessels  that  go 
to  form  the  hemorrhoidal  mass.  After  this  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  base  of  the  pile  may  be  peeled  back  with  the  finger-nail  or 
the  end  of  the  scissors,  and  the  base  or  pedicle  of  the  pile  surrounded 
with  a  strong  catgut  ligature;  this  should  be  tied  very  tight  so  that 
it  cannot  slip  (No.  2  plain  catgut).  The  pile  is  cut  away  close  to 
the  ligature  and  the  ligature  then  cut  short.  Each  hemorrhoidal 
mass  that  presents  itself  is  treated  in  like  manner.  They  usually 
vary  from  two  to  four  in  number.  The  edges  of  each  opening  may 
be  brought  together  over  the  stump  of  the  pile  with  one  or  two  cat- 
gut sutures,  but  this  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  unnecessary. 

After  the  operation  has  been  completed  strip  gauze  is  packed 
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into  the  rectum  fairly  tight.  It  should  reach  to  a  point  above  the 
level  of  the  site  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  the  strip  gauze  one 
may  introduce  a  tampon  in  the  shape  of  a  square  piece  of  gauze,  the 
center  of  which  is  seized  with  a  forceps  and,  pouch-like,  pushed  into 
tlie  rectum  beyond  the  site  of  the  operation,  and  then  into  this  gauze 
]inuch  stripa  of  gauze  or  a  wad  of  cotton  may  be  packed.  The  pack- 
ing is  to  guard  against  hemorrhage  from  the  slipping  of  a  faulty 
ligature.  One  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  patient  may  sulTer  con- 
siderable hemorrhage  into  the  bowel  without  any  blood  appearing 
externally;   hence  the  importance  of  carefully  tamponing. 

Clamp  and  Cauteky. — After  the  anus  has  been  stretched,  etc., 
each  pile  is  seized  at  its  moat  prominent  part  with  an  artery  forceps 
and  drawn  well  down  and  a  special  clamp — pile  clamp — applied  to 
its  base.  The  end  of  the  clamp  as  it  grasps  the  pile  should  be  di- 
rected upward  into  the  rectum;  i.e.,  it  should  not  grasp  the  hemor- 
rhoidal mass  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  anus,  as 
this  would  result  in  an  annular  scar,  which  is  not  desirable.  The  pile 
should  be  firmly  caught  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  secured 
by  turning  the  screw  down  tight.  The  pile  is  then  cut  away  with 
the  scissors,  rather  close  to,  but  not  flush  with,  the  surface  of  the 
blades  of  the  clamp;  a  email  part  of  the  tissue  should  be  left  pro- 
truding beyond  the  surface  of  the  clamp  after  the  pile  is  cut  away. 
The  cautery  at  a  red  heat  is  now  applied  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  pile  which  protrudes  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  this  is  slowly  burned  to  a  crisp  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  blades.  The  clamp  ia  then  removed.  Each  pile 
is  treated  in  this  manner.    It  is  unnecessary  to  tampon  the  rectum. 

Excision  of  a  Circumscribed  Fart  of  the  Rectal  Wall. — Before 
proceeding  with  this  operation  the  bowel  should  be  thoroughly  emp- 
tied by  a  course  of  laxatives  and  thorough  irrigation  of  the  rectum. 
This  preparatory  treatment  may  well  occupy  several  days  to  a  week. 
The  ease  with  which  a  limited  portion  of  the  rectal  wall  is  excised 
depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  disease. 

If  the  Disease  Involves  the  Lower  Part  op  the  Bowel 
situated  at  or  near  the  anus,  the  operation  ia  comparatively  easy. 
The  sphincter  is  first  thoroughly  stretched  so  that  it  ia  completely 
relaxed.  The  tumor  or  diseased  area  is  seized  with  a  vulsella  forceps 
or  the  fingers  and  is  drawn  down  and  out  through  the  anal  orifice, 
and  may  then  be  excised,  together  with  that  part  of  the  rectal  wall 
which  forms  its  base,  with  the  scissors  or  a  sharp  knife.    The  hem- 
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orrhage  should  be  controlled,  seizing  or  tying  bleeding  points  as  they 
are  encountered,  and  the  edges  of  the  defect  in  the  rectal  wall 
brought  together  by  suture  step  by  step  as  the  operation  progresses. 
The  wound  in  the  rectal  wall  should  be  closed  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, because  if  sewed  in  a  vertical  line  we  may  get  a  troublesome 
diminution  of  the  caliber  of  the  bowel,  and  this  should  be  avoided  in 
this  narrow  part.  The  stitches  should  be  of  catgut  and  interrupted, 
and  should  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel; 
the  ends  of  the  sutures  should  be  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors  to 
facilitate  the  placing  of  the  succeeding  sutures.  After  the  diseased 
part  has  been  entirely  removed  additional  sutures  may  be  placed 
between  those  already  introduced,  but  these  should  pass  only  through 
the  mucous  and  submucous  layers  of  th^  bowel,  and  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  more  exact  union  of  the  edges  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

If  the  Disease  is  Located  Hiohek  up.  Beyond  the  Reqion 
OF  THE  Anus. — The  field  of  operation  must  be  made  accessible  to 
view  and  touch,  if  possible;  but  this  is  more  difficult  than  is  the  case 
when  the  disease  is  located  lower  down,  nearer  the  anus. 

The  sphincter  should  be  forcibly  dilated,  so  that  it  is  entirely 
relaxed.  The  tumor  or  diseased  area  may  then  be  seized  with  a 
vulsella  forceps,  and  can  often  be  pulled  down  and  out  through  the 
anal  orifice,  under  which  circumstances  the  operation  may  be  done 
practically  as  described  for  disease  situated  lower  down,  in  the  anal 
region.  Usually,  however,  the  stretching  of  the  anal  orifice  does  not 
suffice  to  allow  access  to  the  diseased  area,  and  we  may  find  it  de- 
sirable to  make  an  incision,  from  within  the  bowel,  through  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  including  the  anus,  back  to  the  coccyx. 
In  this  way  we  may  make  the  field  of  operation  accessible.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  even  with  this  posterior  incision,  we  are  still  un- 
able to  bring  the  disease  within  easy  reach,  or  we  may  wish  to  avoid 
this  posterior  incision.  Under  these  circumstances  the  work  must 
be  done  within  the  rectum  with  the  aid  of  retractors.  For  this  jmr- 
pose,  after  the  sphincter  has  been  thoroughly  dilated,  two  fiat-bladed 
retractors  are  introduced  well  up  into  the  rectum,  one  on  either  side, 
the  mucous  membrane  that  tends  to  prolapse  between  the  blades  of 
the  retractors  being  held  back  with  a  pad  upon  a  long  sponge  holder. 
One  should  thus  be  able  to  see  the  field  of  operation,  and  this  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  control  the  hemorrhage  and  to  suture  the  edges 
of  the  wound  which  is  left  in  the  rectal  wall  after  the  diseased  por- 
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tion  has  boon  extirpatod.  The  rotractors  hoing  in  position,  tho  dis- 
eased area  is  seized  with  a  volselhi  forceps  and  excised  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  portion  of  the  rectum  immediately  above  the  anal 
region  is  roomy,  and  one  may  suture  the  wound  left  in  this  part  of 
the  rectal  wall,  after  the  excision  of  the  disease,  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion without  fear  of  constriction.  The  sutures  should  be  of  simple 
catgut,  and  the  ends  of  each  should  be  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  succeeding  sutures;  when  the 
operation  is  complete  they  are  all  cut  short.  The  stitches  should  be 
interrupted;  every  second  stitch  should  pass  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  rectal  wall  and  the  intermediate  ones  through  the 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  layers  only. 

If  an  accessory  posterior  incision  has  been  made  through  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  back  to  the  coccyx  this  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  should  also  be  closed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  back  part 
of  this  posterior  incision  which  opens  through  the  skin  behind  the 
anus,  between  it  and  the  coccyx,  should  be  left  partly  open  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage.  The  drainage  is  arranged  by  inserting  a  strip 
of  gauze,  which  is  packed  into  the  wound  behind  the  rectum  and  well 
up  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  suture  line.  This  packing  should  not  be 
tight,  but  should  surely  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Volkmann  strongly  advises  drainage  in  all  cases  of  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  even  where  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
has  not  been  split  by  the  posterior  incision.  In  those  cases  where  the 
posterior  incision  through  the  rectal  wall  has  been  made  one  may 
drain  as  described  above.  If  the  posterior  incision  has  not  been 
made,  one  may  make  an  incision  in  the  skin  near  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  and  through  this  penetrate  sufficiently  deep  to  reach  the  site 
of  the  suture  line  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum  when  a  strip  of  gauze  is 
introduced. 

Innocent  Eectal  Polypi. — After  the  anus  has  been  dilated  these 
may  be  seized  with  a  clamp  and  twisted  off  the  wall  of  the  rectum 
with  great  ease  or  they  may  be  amputated  with  the  cautery.  They 
usually  do  not  bleed,  but,  if  they  do,  the  stump  may  be  clamp  d  and 
tied. 

Extirpation  of  the  Bectnm,  Ampntatio  Secti  (Yolkniann). — 
Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  empty  the  bowel,  espe- 
cially above  the  point  of  constriction,  with  a  coarse  of  laxatives  and 
copious  rectal  irrigations.  Tliis  preparatory  treatment  may  require 
several  days  or  a  week. 
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This  operation  is  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
has  already  involved  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  including  the 
anus — where  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  (sphincter)  cannot  be  saved. 
The  diseased  portion,  including  the  anal  part,  is  amputated,  and 
after  this  has  been  accomplished  the  upper  part  of  the  gut  is  pulled 
down  and  sutured  to  the  margin  of  the  skin  about  the  anus. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  A  strip  of  gauze 
may  first  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  to  prevent  leakage,  etc.,  and 
then  an  incision  which  encircles  the  anus  is  made  through  the  skin. 
This  incision  is  carried  down  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  about 
the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and,  when  this  part  of  the  bowel  has 
been  liberated  all  around,  it  is  seized  and  drawn  down.  The  levatorea 
ani,  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
are  encountered.  These  are  divided  with  the  knife  or  scissors  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  rectym,  and  then,  gradually  working  deeper  and 
deeper,  the  rectum  is  thoroughly  separated  all  around  from  the  loose 
connective  tissue  which  surrounds  it,  and  pulled  down  more  and  more 
as  this  step  of  the  operation  progresses.  The  isolation  of  the  rectum 
is  accomplished  chiefly  by  dissecting  with  the  fingers  or  with  blunt- 
pointed  scissors. 

If  more  space  is  required,  accessory  incisions  may  be  added.  A 
posterior  incision  which  reaches  from  the  circular  incision  that  sur- 
rounds the  anus  backward  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  may  be  made. 
This  incision  may  still  farther  be  extended  upward  upon  the  back 
of  the  coccyx,  and,  if  necessary,  this  bone  may  be  enucleated,  after 
the  soft  parts  which  cover  it  have  been  separated  with  a  periosteum 
elevator.  An  anterior  incision  may  also  be  added;  this  passes  for- 
ward from  the  circular  incision  which  surrounds  the  anus  as  far  as 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  in  the  female.  This  anterior  incision  not  only  provides  more 
room,  but  allows  the  operator  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  vagina,  and  may  thus  diminish  the  liability 
of  injuring  these  parts.  A  catheter  may  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder  as  an  additional  caution.  These  accessory  incisions  should 
not  extend  through  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  as  it  is  advisable  to  am- 
putate the  rectal  tube  intact,  without  cutting  into  it,  in  order  to 
avoid  soiling  the  wound  with  its  contents. 

In  liberating  the  rectum  in  the  female  we  have  to  separate  it 
upon  its  anterior  aspect  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The 
vagina  may  also  be  involved  in  the  disease,  and  it  will  then  be  nee- 
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essary  to  excise  a  part  of  its  wall  together  with  the  rectum.  In  this 
case  one  should  pause  and  close  the  opening  made  in  the  vaginal 
wall  before  proceeding  further  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum.  In 
the  male  the  rectum  has  to  be  separated  anteriorly  from  the  pros- 
tate and  from  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

As  we  continue  deeper  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum  upon  its 
anterior  aspect,  especially  if  the  disease  reaches  pretty  well  up,  we 
meet  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  dips  down  in  front  of  the  rectum: 
in  the  female  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  in  the  male  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  The  depth  to  which  this  peri- 
toneal fold  is  reflected  upon  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  varies. 
Usually  it  descends  to  a  level  which  is  just  above  a  point  that  can 
be  reached  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  through  the 
anus;  i.e.,  to  a  point  5  to  6  cm.  above  the  anus.  This  fold  may, 
however,  extend  down  to  a  point  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus. 
If  this  fold  of  peritoneum  is  not  involved  in  the  disease,  it  may  be 
simply  stripped  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  without 
opening  into  it.  At  times,  however,  it  is  opened,  either  intentionally 
when  it  is  diseased  or  accidentally.  This  is  of  no  special  significance, 
especially  if  the  rectum  itself  has  not  been  opened.  The  opening  in 
the  peritoneum  may  be  closed  at  once.  If  small,  its  edges  may  be 
caught  in  an  artery  clamp  and  tied  with  a  catgut  ligature  as  one 
ties  a  bleeding  vessel.  If  larger,  its  edge  may  be  sewed  to  the  peri- 
toneum that  covers  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  several  catgut 
stitches,  or  it  may  be  left  unsutured  and  packed  with  gauze.  In 
separating  the  rectum  posteriorly  there  may  be  considerable  hemor- 
rhage. All  bleeding  vessels  should  be  clamped  as  they  are  cut.  Dis- 
eased glands  which  lie  behind  the  rectum  may  also  be  enucleated. 

After  having  separated  the  rectum  beyond  the  upper  limits  of 
the  disease  the  whole  tube  is  pulled  down  and  steadied  with  the 
vulsella  forceps,  which  serve  as  tractors,  grasping  the  bowel  above 
the  level  of  the  disease,  and  then  the  lower  diseased  portion  is  am- 
putated, making  a  straight  cut  transversely  across  the  bowel.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  edge  of  the  bowel  is  sewed  to  the  edges  of 
the  skin  around  the  anus  with  alternating  superficial  and  deep 
stitches  of  silk.  Before  the  edge  of  the  bowel  is  sewed  to  the  margins 
of  the  skin  about  the  anus  it  may  be  twisted  on  its  long  axis  through 
a  quarter  of  a  circle.  This  may  make  the  artificial  anus  somewhat 
more  retentive  (Gersuny).  If  twisted  to  a  greater  degree,  it  may  re- 
sult in  gangrene  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel. 
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If  there  have  been  made  accessory  posterior  and  anterior  in- 
cisions, these  may  be  closed  with  several  interrupted  sutures;  but 
this  closure  should  not  be  complete,  as  there  should  be  sufficient 
space  between  the  sutures  to  allow  free  drainage  from  the  parts  about 
the  rectum. 

Drainage  is  made  with  strips  of  gauze,  which  are  packed  loosely 
into  the  incision,  both  in  front  and  behind  the  rectum. 

Besection  of  the  Bectnm  in  Continuity  (Dieff enbach) . — This  op- 
eration may  be  performed  for  excision  of  cicatricial  stricture  (Hal- 
sted). 

This  operation  is  applicable  to  those  cases  where  the  disease 
involves  the  wall  of  the  rectum  above  the  sphincter,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tube  being  free  and  healthy. 

The  diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  resected  in  its  continuity 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  healthy  segment  then  sutured  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  healthy  anal  part,  which  includes  the  sphinc- 
ter. The  Kraske  method  of  resecting  the  rectum  is  probably  prefer- 
able to  this  method,  especially  if  the  parts  outside  the  rectum  are 
involved. 

After  the  sphincter  has  been  thoroughly  dilated  the  lower, 
healthy  part  of  the  rectum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  two 
incisions,  one  of  which,  commencing  within  the  rectum,  passes  back- 
ward, dividing  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  including  the  anus,  back 
to  the  coccyx.  The  second  incision  divides  the  front  wall  of  the 
rectum,  passing  forward  through  the  perineum  as  far  as  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  in  the 
female.  Both  these  incisions  reach  upward  through  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  to  a  point  just  below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease.  Two 
broad,  blunt-pronged  retractors  are  then  introduced,  one  on  either 
side,  and  the  wound  thus  held  wide  open. 

In  either  lateral  half  of  the  rectum  which  has  been  thus  split 
and  just  below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease  a  transverse  incision 
is  now  made.  This  incision  passes  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  rectal  wall,  and  separates  the  lower  healthy  part  of  the  rectum 
from  the  upj)er  diseased  portion.  Into  these  lateral  incisions  upon 
either  side  of  the  rectum  the  blunt-pronged  retractors  are  intro- 
duced, and,  after  inserting  a  strip  of  gauze  into  the  diseased  portion 
to  prevent  its  contents  from  soiling  the  wound,  the  lower  cut  edge  of 
the  upper  diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  secured  with  vulsella 
forceps  or  silk  tractor  sutures,  which  at  the  same  time  close  its  lower 
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end,  and  its  isolation  from  the  loose  connective  tissue  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  upon  all  sides  is  commenced.  Steadily  drawing  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  bowel  more  and  more  downward,  its  separation 
from  the  adjoining  connective  tissue  is  continued  until  it  is  entirely 
free  and  we  are  able  to  reach  beyond  the  upper  limits  of  the  disease. 
This  separation  of  the  rectum  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  blunt  dia- 
section  with  the  finger  or  the  end  of  the  blunt-pointed  scissors,  work- 
ing all  the  time  fairly  close  to  the  rectal  wall.  Vessels  are  clamped 
as  they  are  cut  during  the  course  of  the  operation.  All  spurting 
vessels  should  be  ligated. 

In  liberating  the  rectum  anteriorly  we  may  meet  the  fold  of 
peritoneum  that  projects  downward  upon  its  front  aspect.  If  this 
is  not  involved  in  the  disease  it  can  usually  be  peeled  away  from  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  with  the  finger  without  opening  into  it.  '  If  dis- 
eased, or  if  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum, 
we  may  cut  through  it  close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and,  intro- 
ducing the  finger  into  the  opening  thus  made,  draw  the  rectum  down. 
A  pad  may  be  temporarily  introduced  to  prevent  the  prolapse  of  in- 
testine through  the  opening  and  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
After  the  rectum  has  been  drawn  down  for  a  sufficient  distance  the 
opening  in  the  peritoneum  may  be  closed  by  suturing  its  edge  with 
catgut  to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum,  or  it  may  be  left  unsutured  and  drained  with  a  strip  of  gauze, 
which  is  left  protruding  through  the  wound  in  the  perineum  in  front 
of  the  anus.  The  part  of  the  rectum  above  the  disease  should  npt 
be  separated  from  its  surrounding  parts  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  permit  its  being  drawn  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  bowel,  and  furthermore  one  should  not  work  too  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  rectum  in  order  not  to  damage  the  blood-supply  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  nutrition  of  the  rectum  might  be  seriously 
impaired. 

After  the  rectum  has  been  liberated  to  a  point  beyond  the  upper 
limits  of  the  disease  we  may  then  proceed  to  excise  the  diseased  por- 
tion. Before  doing  this  two  tractors  of  silk  are  passed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  above  the  diseased  area  in 
order  to  steady  it  and  to  hold  it  after  the  diseased  segment  has  been 
excised.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  end  of  the  healthy 
bowel  is  drawn  down  and  sutured  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  seg- 
ment (anal  portion).  This  is  done  with  fine  silk  sutures  which 
alternately  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bowel  and 
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through  the  mucous  membrane  only.  The  edges  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  incisions  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  rectum,  including  the 
ends  of  the  sphincter,  are  then  brought  together  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  thus  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  is  restored.  The  incision  in  the 
skin  in  front  of  the  anus  and  that  behind  the  anus  are  only  partly 
closed,  and  a  strip  of  gauze  is  packed  to  the  bottom  of  each  incision, 
as  thorough  drainage  is  imperative.  Before  commencing  the  suture 
of  the  bowel  the  parts  may  be  irrigated  and  a  soft  rubber  tube  sur- 
rounded by  gauze  introduced  well  up  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum  beyond  the  proposed  site  of  suture.  This  is  to  prevent  soil- 
ing of  the  suture  line,  and  also  to  allow  the  passage  of  gas  and  pos- 
sibly fluid  faeces  during  the  few  days  immediately  following  the 
operation. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch  has  been  opened  and  packed  the  end 
of  the  gauze  packing  emerges  through  the  incision  in  the  perineum 
in  front  of  the  anus. 

Besection  and  Amputation  of  Bectum  through  the  Sacral  Bonte 
(Kraske). — This  method  is  well  adapted  for  resectio  recti  for  disease 
situated  high  up,  but  with  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  anus 
still  healthy.  It  also  furnishes  the  best  route  for  amputatio  recti  in 
those  cases  where  the  anal  portion  is  also  involved. 

The  bowel  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  before  the  operation 
by  a  course  of  laxatives  and  repeated  rectal  irrigations.  This  prepar- 
atory treatment  should  be  thorough,  and  may  require  one  or  two 
weeks.  If  the  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  so  tight  that  the  bowel 
above  the  site  of  the  constriction  cannot  be  emptied  before  the 
operation,  one  may  do  a  preliminary  colostomy.  This  should  be  done 
one  or  two  weeks  before  the  rectal  operation.  The  transverse  colon 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  because  if  the  sigmoid  or  the  de- 
scending colon  is  used  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  drawing  down 
the  bowel  at  the  time  of  the  rectal  operation. 

For  Kesectio  Kecti  (the  anal  portion  being  healthy). 

The  operation  is  described  in  three  steps: — 

1.  Sacral  "Vor  opera tion'^  resection  of  the  coccyx  and  part  of 
the  sacrum. 

2.  Kesection  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel. 

3.  Apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  bowel  and  treatment  of  the 
incision,  etc. 

Sacral  "Vor  Operation." — The  patient  lies  upon  the  left  side 
(Hochenegg),  with  the  belly  inclined  somewhat  toward  the  table,  the 
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lower  limbs  strongly  flexed  at  the  knees  and  hips^  and  supported  thns 
by  an  assistant,  or  he  may  rest  upon  the  abdomen  with  the  lower 
limbs  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table.  A  slightly  curved  incision 
with  the  concavity  toward  the  left  is  made.  It  begins  above  on  a 
level  with  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  and  from  two  to  three  fingers' 
breadth  (about  two  inches)  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line;  it  is  carried 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  of  the  coccyx,  and  from  this 
point  it  is  continued  down  in  the  middle  line  upon  the  coccyx,  ending 
at  its  tip.  This  incision  divides  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  and  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  exposes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  the  fibers  of  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  incision. 
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Fig.  171.— Incision  for  Resection  of  the  Rectum  (Kraske), 


That  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  which  presents  itself 
in  the  wound  is  incised  and  retracted,  and  there  are  then  exposed, 
lying  underneath,  the  attachment  to  the  sacrum  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  These  structures  are  also  divided  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum. 

In  dividing  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  branches  of  the  gluteal 
artery  are  cut;  these  may  be  clamped  and  tied.  Penetrating  through 
the  fat  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  the  coccygeus,  which  is  attached  to 
the  border  of  the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  and  the  levator  ani,  which  is 
attached  to  the  coccyx  near  its  tip,  are  exposed.  These  muscles  are 
covered  over  by  a  thin  fascia — the  anal;  they  are  divided  with  the 
knife  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.    The  soft  parts  are 


then  separated  with  a  periosteum  elevator  from  the  posterior  surface 
and  right  border  of  the  coccyx,  and  while  it  is  forced  forward  the 
tacro-coceygeal  joint  is  opened  from  behind  and  the  bone  seized  with 
the  bone  forceps  and  extirpated.  The  sphincter  ani  is  cut  away  from 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  close  to  the  bone.  If  the  arteria  sacra  media, 
which  descends  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  ie  injured,  it  may  be  clamped 
and  tied. 

The  levator  ani  and  coccygeus  muscles  having  been  already  di- 
vided, the  operator  now  penetrates  through  the  loose,  fatty  tissue 
which  lies  behind  the  rectum  with  the  fingers  bo  aa  to  expose  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  rectum.  The  rectum  moves  with  respiration, 
and  shows  an  impulse  if  the  patient  coughs  or  strains. 


In  many  cases  one  may  proceed  at  once  with  the  second  step  of 
the  operation:  the  extirpation  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  roctuin. 
At  times,  however,  the  space  is  not  sufficiently  ample,  especially  if 
the  tumor  is  adherent  and  cannot  be  readily  drawn  down  into  the 
wound,  or  if  the  space  between  the  border  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  (spatium  sacro-ischiadicum,  Kraske) 
is  unusually  narrow.  In  these  cases  in  order  (o  obtain  more  room 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resect  a  portion  of  the  sacrum.  This  may  be 
done  with  the  chisel,  bone  forceps,  or  saw.  The  soft  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  part  of  the  left  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  sacrum  with  the  periosteum  elevator,  and  that  portion  of  the 
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sacrum  then  resected  which  lies  below  a  line  that  commences  at  the 
left  border  of  the  bone,  just  below  the  level  of  the  third  posterior 
sacral  foramen;  curving  downward  and  inward  toward  the  middle 
line  and  passing  between  the  third  and  fourth  posterior  sacral  fo- 
ramina, this  line  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
sacrum.  If  necessary  to  get  still  more  room  the  line  of  section 
through  the  sacrum  may  be  carried  straight  across  the  sacrum,  just 
below  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramina  from  the  left  to  the  right 
border  of  the  bone,  thus  removing  all  of  the  sacrum  below  the  third 
sacral  foramina.  The  line  of  section  through  the  sacrum  may  ter- 
minate at  any  point  between  those  described  above.  The  guide  to 
the  location  of  the  third  sacral  foramen  is  the  lower  end  of  the  sacro- 
iliac articulation.  The  lower  end  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  lies 
just  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen. 

In  making  the  resection  of  the  sacrum  it  is  unwise  to  go  above 
the  lower  border  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen  on  account 
of  the  important  structures  which  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and 
third  anterior  sacral  foramina  (sacral  plexus).  Through  the  fourth 
anterior  sacral  foramen  branches  emerge  which  are  distributed  to 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  If  these  branches  are  damaged  some 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  these  organs  will  follow,  but  this  is 
only  temporary,  control  being  rapidly  regained.  If  the  left  half  only 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sacrum  is  removed,  this  disturbance  will 
be  much  less  marked. 

Besection  of  the  Diseased  Portion  of  the  Bovitel  (the 
Anal  Portion  being  Free  from  Disease). — With  the  fingers  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  freed  upon  its  posterior  aspect 
and  upon  the  sides  from  the  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue  that  sur- 
round it.  It  is  then  likewise  freed  upon  its  anterior  aspect.  As  we 
proceed  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut 
some  connective  tissue  bands  with  the  scissors.  All  blood-vessels 
are  clamped  and  tied  as  they  are  divided.  During  this  step  of  the 
operation  one  should  take  care  not  to  open  into  the  rectum.  When 
the  diseased  part  of  the  rectum  has  been  thus  freed  all  around,  a 
heavy  silk  ligature  or  strip  of  gauze  is  tied  tightly  around  it,  just 
below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease,  and  through  the  anus,  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowel,  after  being  again  thoroughly  irrigated,  is  packed 
with  gauze.  The  bowel  is  then  divided  transversely  below  the  liga- 
ture with  the  scissors  or  knife,  thus  cutting  the  diseased  portion  away 
from  the  lower  healthy  (anal)  segment  of  the  bowel.    The  wound  is 


not  soiled,  because  the  dieeaeed  aegment  is  shut  off  by  the  ligatnre 
which  has  been  applied  about  it,  and  the  lower  anal  segment,  besides 
having  been  thoroughly  sterilized.  Is  packed  with  gauze. 


Fig  ITJ.— ReMCtlon  of  RfctuiD  iKrailt).  Rcct 
PMB«<]  arouod  It  lust  below  tbe  diteued  portloo  I 
A,  line  of  iDclalon  tbrauEb  rectum. 


a  expotti  and  lliatur 


The  diseased  portion  of  the  gut  is  now  seized,  and,  while  trac- 
tion is  made,  it  is  gradually  dissected  out  of  its  bod  of  fat  and  con- 
nective tissue,  being  thoroughly  itiolated  upon  all  sides,  so  that  it 
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can  be  pulled  down  as  far  as  necessary.  This  is  accomplished  largely 
by  blunt  dissection  with  the  fingers.  Just  beyond  the  upper  limits 
of  the  disease,  when  this  becomes  feasible^  a  second  ligature  is  thrown 
around  the  rectum  and  tied,  and  thus  the  contents  of  the  diseased  seg- 
ment are  imprisoned  within  that  portion  of  the  bowel  which  is  to  be 
resected.  The  rectum  is  now  drawn  out  of  the  wound  as  far  as  possible, 
and  placed  upon  sterile,  gauze  pads,  and  the  diseased  part  cut  away 
from  the  upper  healthy  portion  of  the  bowel.  Before  this  is  done  an 
assistant  grasps  and  compresses  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  healthy 
segment  of  the  bowel,  beyond  the  intended  line  of  section,  between  the 
fingers,  so  that,  when  the  diseased  portion  is  cut  away,  the  -end  of 
the  bowel  cannot  escape,  and  also  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  con- 
tents. Should  there,  however,  accidentally  be  any  leakage,  the  wound 
is  protected  by  the  compress  which  has  been  arranged  beneath  the 
bowel  before  the  section  is  made. 

The  diseased  portion  having  been  thus  excised,  the  proximal,  or 
upper,  segment  of  the  bowel  is  immediately  packed  with  gauze. 
Bleeding  from  the  edge  of  the  bowel  may  be  checked  by  clamps  and, 
if  necessary,  ligatures. 

In  freeing  the  rectum  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  one  has  to  deal 
with  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  which  dips  down  upon  its  front  wall, 
between  it  and  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  and  the  bladder 
in  the  male.  One  should  recognize  this  pouch,  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  open  it,  and,  indeed,  this  is  probably  desirable  in  all  cases,  as  it 
enables  one  to  bring  down  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel  with  more 
ease.  After  an  opening  has  been  made  into  this  pouch,  it  may  be 
enlarged  by  cutting  with  the  scissors,  upon  either  side,  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  rectum;  through  the  opening  thus  made  two  fingers  may 
be  introduced  and  the  bowel  drawn  down;  after  it  has  been  pulled 
down  sufficiently,  one  may  sew  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  peri- 
toneum to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  the  bowel,  upon  either 
side,  with  several  catgut  sutures;  the  anterior  portion,  however, 
should  be  left  open  for  drainage.  Kraske  advises  against  closing  this 
opening  in  the  peritoneal  pouch  even  in  part.  He  says  that  it  should 
be  loosely  packed  with  strip  gauze,  surrounding  the  rectum  in  front, 
upon  the  sides,  and  behind,  and  reaching  well  up  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity;  the  extremities  of  the  gauze  strips  are  allowed  to  emerge 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  skin  incision,  and  should  be  marked 
for  identification,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  after  five  or  six  days. 
If  this  fold  of  peritoneum  is  involved  in  the  disease,  it  may  be  oblit- 
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erated  by  its  opposing  surfaces  having  become  agglutinated,  or  the 
growth  may  have  extended  still  farther  so  as  to  involve  the  uterus  or 
bladder.  This  will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation;  but  some 
surgeons  do  not  consider  it  a  counter-indication  to  the  continuance 
of  the  operation,  because,  if  necessary,  the  parts  of  these  organs  that 
are  involved  may  be  resected. 

If  the  peritoneal  fold  is  not  involved  in  the  disease  it  can  usually 
be  peeled  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  the  finger, 
and  in  this  case  one  may  be  able  to  co.-iplete  the  operation  without 
opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Diseased  lymphatic  nodes  located  behind  the  rectum,  between 
it  and  the  sacrum,  should  also  be  enucleated.  There  may  be  con- 
siderable bleeding  caused  by  separating  the  rectum  upon  its  posterior 
aspect  and  sides  from  branches  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal;  they 
should  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

Suture  of  the  Ends  of  the  Bowel. — The  upper  segment 
should  be  sutured  to  the  lower  (anal  portion),  and  this  union  may  be 
either  complete  or  partial. 

Complete  Union,  the  Ideal  Method. — During  the  application  of 
the  sutures  care  should  be  taken  that  no  faeces  soil  the  suture  line; 
a  wad  of  gauze  packed  into  the  upper,  central,  segment  of  the  bowel 
prevents  this.  There  should  be  no  tension  on  the  upper  segment- 
no  tendency  for  it  to  draw  up  into  the  abdomen  away  from  the  anal 
portion.  Proper  isolation  of  the  rectum  and  the  opening  of  the  peri- 
toneal pouch  will  obviate  this. 

One  may  further  fix  the  upper,  central,  segment  of  the  bowel  in 
the  wound  by  several  non-perforating  sutures.  For  uniting  the  ends 
of  the  bowel  fine  silk  sutures  should  be  used.  One  may  commence 
the  suture  in  the  middle  line  anteriorly  and  work  around  upon  either 
side  toward  the  back.  The  sutures  should  be  introduced  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bowel  and  tied  so  that  the  knots  are  within  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel — they  should  be  interrupted,  and  each  should 
include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut,  and  be  placed 
about  V2  cn^-  distant  from  each  other.  Those  sutures  which  are 
introduced  last,  and  which  join  the  two  segments  of  the  bowel  poste- 
riorly, must  be  introduced  from  the  outer  surface,  and  do  not  pene- 
trate the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  but  simply  include 
the  outer  coats.  When  these  latter  sutures  are  tied,  the  knots  will 
be  found  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  bowel.  Before  closing  this 
posterior  portion  of  the  wound  Hochenegg  advises  the  introduction 
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of  a  rubber  tube  surrounded  by  gauze  from  the  anus  well  up  into 
the  bowel  beyond  the  suture  line.  This  prevents  soiling  of  the  suture 
line  and  also  pennits  the  passage  of  gas  and  fluid  fseces  during  the 
few  days  immediately  following  the  operation.  A  strip  of  gauze 
should  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  so  as  to  lead  from  the  suture 
line  upon  each  side  of  the  bowel  out  through  the  incision,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  drainage  for  this  part,  in  the  event  of  the 
sutures  giving  way.  There  is  some  danger  in  complete  closure  of 
the  bowel.  The  sutures  may  tear  through  and  allow  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  to  escape  into  the  wound,  especially  if  the  obstruction 


n  IKratlte).    Dlwucd  portion  hu  b«en  ex- 
lower  portions  bave  b«eu  partlBlIjr  anitrd 


offered  by  the  disease  had  prevented  the  complete  evacantion  of  the 
bowel  before  the  operation.    Masses  of  fteccs  come  down  and  put  a 

strain  upon  the  stitches;  if  this  accident  occurs,  the  wound  becomes 
infected,  and  we  may  get,  as  a  result,  a  fatal  peritonitis. 

Union  most  often  fails  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  suture  line 
in  the  bowel;  this  is  due  probnbly  to  the  damage  done  to  the  vessels 
which  supply  the  bowel,  in  isolating  it.  Such  a  break  of  the  suture 
line,  however,  usually  does  no  harm  if  proper  drainage  of  the  wound 
has  been  provided,  and  usually  the  resulting  ficcal  fistula  closes  spon- 
taneously, or  may  bo  closed  by  use  of  adhesive  plaster  strips  in  dress- 
ing or  by  a  subsequent  operation. 
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Partial  Union, — Instead  of  making  a  complete  union  we  may 
join  the  ends  of  the  segment  of  the  bowel  only  anteriorly  and  upon 
the  sides,  leaving  the  posterior  part  of  the  wound  open.  The  upper 
segment  of  the  bowel  is  then  fixed  in  the  wound  to  prevent  its  re- 
traction. In  this  case  we  wait  for  the  fsecal  fistula  that  results  to 
close  spontaneously,  or  else  we  accomplish  this  by  a  subsequent 
operation. 

However  the  ends  of  the  bowel  are  treated,  the  wound  should 
be  well  packed  with  iodoform  gauze — not  too  tight,  but  reaching 
well  down  to  the  bottom  of  all  parts  of  the  wound.  This  packing  is 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  becomes  loosened, — usually  for  about  one 
week, — when  the  wound  is  again  dressed  and  repacked.  The  incision 
in  the  skin  is  partly  closed. 

For  Amputatio  Recti  (the  Anal  Portion  of  the  Bowel  being 
Involved  in  the  Disease). — If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  lower 
(anal)  portion  of  the  bowel,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  rectum,  the 
skin  incision  should  be  prolonged  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  so  as  to 
encircle  the  anus.  After  the  coccyx  and  part  of  the  sacrum  have  been 
resected  as  described  above,  the  whole  length  of  the  bowel,  including 
the  anal  portion,  is  isolated,  beginning  below  at  the  anus  and  work- 
ing upward.  Upon  either  side  near  the  anus  the  attachment  of  the 
levator  ani  is  separated  from  the  rectum  with  the  scissors,  working 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum.  At  times,  some  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating the  rectum  from  the  prostate  or  the  vagina  is  experienced. 
A  sound  may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  this  part  of  the 
operation  done  in  the  perineal  position.  This  change  of  position, 
however,  is  probably  unnecessary.  When  the  bowel  has  been  isolated 
to  a  point  beyond  the  upper  limits  of  the  disease,  a  ligature  may  be 
thrown  around  the  rectum  and  the  diseased  portion  cut  away.  The 
end  of  the  proximal  (upper)  part  of  the  bowel  into  which  a  strip  of 
gauze  has  been  packed  is  then  sewed  to  the  margins  of  the  skin  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  incision  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  with 
interrupted  silk  sutures.  The  wound  is  then  packed  carefully  about 
the  bowel,  above  and  below,  and  the  skin  incision  partly  closed  with 
several  silk  sutures.  The  bowel  may  be  twisted  through  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  before  uniting  it  to  the  margin  of  the  skin,  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  artificial  anus  more  retentive. 


PART  VII. 
HERNIA,  SPERMATIC  CORD,  TESTES.  ETC. 


The  Surreal  Anatomf  of  the  Qroin. — The  groin  may  be  divided 
into  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions.    These  parts  may  be  consid- 

I   ered  more  or  less  together,  on  account  ot  the  close  relationebip  that 

[  exiats  between  them. 

The  inguinal  region  corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  which  lies  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  ia 
traversed  by  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  the 
male,  and  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  By  invaginaling  the 
integument  of  the  Bcrotum,  the  finger  may  be  introduced  into  this 

I  canal. 

The  femoral  region  corresponds  to  the  upper  anterior  part  of 

►  the  thigh — the  area  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament.    Under- 

I  neatb  Poupart's  ligament,  between  it  and  the  pubic  bone,  there  ia  a 
apace  through  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve, 
and  the  femoral  vessels,  etc.,  pa&s  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 
TuE  Superficial  Layer  of  tiie  Supehficial  Fascia.  —  Be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  groin  there  is  a  loose  connective  tissue  layer 
which  contains  a  varying  amount  of  fat,  and  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  lymphatic  glands,  etc.,  are  located.     This  layer  ta  J 
called  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.    In  some  subjects  I 
it  is  very  thick.    It  is  continuous  with  the  general  fatty  layer  of  thav 
body.    In  the  male  it  is  continued  on  to  the  penis,  where  it  is  thio; 
and  loose,  forming  one  of  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  acrotum'a 
is  continued  into  the  dartos.     From  the  scrotum  it  may  be  trucud, 
back  into  the  perineum,  where  it  is  known  as  the  superficial  layei 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.    In  the  female  it  is  continuous  wiU 
the  fatty  layer  of  Ihe  labia  majora,  each  one  of  wbich  correspond^ 
to  one-half  of  the  scrotum.     The  vessels  which  are  found   in  tb: 
layer,  and  which  may  be  cut  in  making  the  skin  incisions  in  operatiD( 
upon  these  parts,  are  the  superficial  epigastric,  suporfidal  circumflaj 
iliac,  and  superficial  external  pudic  arteries,  together  with  their  c 
responding  veins. 
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The  LYMPnATio  Glands. — The  lymphatic  glands  of  this  regiou 
are  arranged  in  two  groups:  one  group,  the  inguinal,  is  spread  along 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  drains  the  external  genitals,  scrotum,  penis, 
etc.;  the  other  group  lies  along  the  saphenous  vein,  and  in  and  about 
the  saphenous  opening.  These  drain  the  lower  limb.  In  extirpating 
the  inguinal  group  of  glands  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  spermatic  cord.  In  extirpating  the  lower, 
femoral,  group  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage,  and  one  must 
avoid  injury  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  to  the  femoral  vein, 
especially  when  excising  those  glands  that  are  lodged  in  the  saphe- 
nous opening. 

The  Deep  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Fascia. — After  the  fatty 
layer  has  been  removed  from  this  region  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  thin,  and  covers  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle  in  the  inguinal  region,  and  the 
fascia  lata  in  the  femoral  region.  It  is  adherent,  in  the  middle  line, 
to  the  linea  alba,  and,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  fascia 
lata.  In  the  male  it  forms  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  penis,  and  is 
continued  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the  dartos,  and  backward 
beyond  the  scrotum,  into  the  perineum,  where  it  forms  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  In  the  perineum  it  is  attached 
laterally  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  and  behind  to  the  transverse  peri- 
neal raphe.  In  the  female  this  layer  is  continued  into  the  labia 
niajora.  This  fascia  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins,  or  pillars,  of 
the  external  ring,  and  is  known  as  the  external  sj)crmatic  fascia. 
Entrance  into  the  inguinal  canal  cannot  bo  efTocted  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised.  From  the  margins  of  the  ring  this  layer 
of  fascia  is  continued  downward,  surrounding  the  cord  and  forming 
one  of  its  investments,  and  below,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  found 
in  the  scrotum  as  the  dartos.  Below  Poupart*s  ligament,  in  the 
femoral  region,  this  layer  of  fascia  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  margins 
of  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  where  it  is  perforated 
by  numerous  vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  is  called  the  cribriform 
fascia.  From  this  point  on,  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions  may  be 
studied  separately. 

The  Inguinal  Kkgion. — The  inguinal  region  is  the  site  of  in- 
guinal hernia.  After  removing  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  from  the  inguinal  region  (including  the  margins  of  the  exter- 
nal ring),  we  expose  the  ai)oneur()sis  of  the  external  oblique  and  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  into  which  the  linger  may  be  introduced,  and 
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from  which  the  spermatic  cord  (the  round  ligament  in  the  female) 
is  seen  to  emerge. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  the  strong,  smooth, 
glistening,  bluish-white,  fibrous  expansion  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  Its  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction  downward  and  inward 
toward  the  middle  line,  and  join  with  each  other  in  the  linea  alba. 
The  lower  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  col- 
lected into  a  thick  bundle  to  form  Poupart's  ligament. 

Poupart^s  ligament  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  extends  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  downward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  Both  these  bony  processes  are 
easily  made  out;  the  latter,  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  is  readily  felt 
beneath  the  soft  parts  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pubic  bone, 
about  three-fourths  inch  from  the  symphysis.  The  fibers  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  immediately  above  Poupart's 
ligament  pass  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  interlacing  with  those 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  are  attached  to  the  symphysis,  and  there 
is  thus  left  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  called 
the  external  inguinal  ring.  This  so-called  ring  is  simply  a  split  in 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  Its  outer,  or  lower,  border, 
or  pillar,  is  formed  by  Pqupart^s  ligament;  its  inner,  or  upper, 
border,  or  pillar,  is  formed  by  those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  which  are  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  sym- 
physis, interlacing  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  apex  of  this 
opening  is  directed  upward  and  outward;  its  base  corresponds  to  the 
crest,  or  upper  surface,  of  the  body  of  the  pubic  bone,  that  portion 
of  the  bone  which  is  included  between  the  pubic  spine,  to  which  Pou- 
part's  ligament  is  attached,  and  the  symphysis.  Various  stay  fibers 
are  seen  in  the  aponeurosis,  passing  from  below  upward  and  inward, 
near  the  apex  of  the  external  ring.  These  serve  to  bind  the  pillars 
of  the  ring  firmly  together,  and  are  called  the  intercolumnar  fibers. 

The  spermatic  cord  (round  ligament  in  the  female)  is  seen 
emerging  from  the  external  ring,  and  a  director  may  be  introduced 
through  the  ring  upward  and  outward  into  the  inguinal  canal.  From 
the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament — i.e.,  from  the  external  pillar 
of  the  ring — a  triangular  sheet  of  fibers  is  given  off,  which  is  reflected 
upward  and  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  and  is  continued  into  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle.  This  is  called  the 
triangular  ligament,  or  CoUes's  ligament,  and  is  situated  behind  the 
inner  end  of  the  external  ring,  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon, 
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and  serves  to  strengthen  this  part.  If  we  examine  still  further  this 
inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament, — i.e.,  the  external  pillar  of  the 
ring, — ^we  find  given  oflE  from  its  lower  border,  just  before  its  attach- 
ment to  the  pubic  spine,  a  strong  triangular  band,  which  is  attached 
to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  a  prominent  ridge  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pubic  bone,  which  is  continued  outward  and  backward  from 
the  pubic  spine  to  the  edge,  or  brim,  of  the  true  pelvis.  This  band 
in  known  as  Gimbernat's  ligament.  It  presents  an  outer,  sharp, 
curved  edge,  and  is  of  much  anatomical  interest  in  the  study  of 
femoral  hernia. 

The  Inguinal  Canal, — The  inguinal  canal  is  an  oblique  slit  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  greater 
the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  the  tighter  its  closure.  It  is  from  4 
to  5  cm.  (one  and  one-half  inches)  long,  and  lies  above  and  parallel 
with  Poupart's  ligament.  It  terminates  beneath  the  integument  at 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  which  is  located  just  above  the  crest  of  the 
pubes. 

If  we  introduce  a  director  through  the  external  ring  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  pass  it  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward  under- 
neath the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  to  a  point  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament, — i.e.,  the  location  of 
the  internal  ring, — and  then  split  the  aponeurosis  upon  this,  we 
open  up  the  inguinal  canal  and  expose  its  contents:  the  spermatic 
cord,  in  the  male;  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  The  cut  edges 
of  the  aponeurosis  should  be  seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated 
freely  from  the  underlying  parts  with  the  finger.  The  spermatic 
cord  is  a  structure  as  big  around  as  the  little  finger.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  the  efterent  duct  of  the  testicle;  the 
artery  of  the  vas  deferens  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  and  their 
corresponding  veins;  the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  pampiniform 
venous  plexus.  As  these  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they 
are  all  bound  together  into  a  single  rounded  cord  by  a  strong  sheath 
of  fascia,  the  infundibular  process  of  the  transversalis  fascia.  De- 
scending upon  the  cord  are  also  seen  the  fibers  of  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  are  derived  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
in  the  descent  of  the  testes.  The  cord  is  also  accompanied,  in  its 
course  through  the  inguinal  canal,  by  the  genital  branch  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve  and  the  inguinal  branch  of  the  ilio-inguinal 
nerve. 
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After  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  opened  by  splitting  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  external  oblique,  the  free,  curved,  fleshy  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  is  exposed  to  view.  This  muscle,  the  part  seen  here, 
arises  from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament.  If  the  edge  of  this 
muscle  is  raised  and  drawn  upward  and  outward  for  a  short  distance, 
or  incised,  we  expose  the  transversalis  muscle,  which  lies  beneath  the 
internal  oblique.  That  portion  of  the  transversalis  which  is  thus 
exposed  arises  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is 
covered  by  the  internal  oblique,  and  is  not  seen  until  the  edge  of 
this  latter  muscle  has  been  drawn  aside. 

Toward  the  outer  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  these  two  muscles^ 
where  they  arise  from  Poupart's  ligament,  are  situated  for  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord.  They  then  arch  inward 
above  the  cord,  and,  joining  with  each  other,  become  tendinous,  and, 
as  the  conjoined  tendon,  descend  behind  the  cord,  to  be  attached  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pubic  bone;  i.e.,  the  crest  and  the  pectin- 
eal line.  The  conjoined  tendon,  at  its  attachment  to  the  pubic 
bone,  is  placed  behind  the  external  ring,  and  participates  in  the 
formation  of  the  inner  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal.  It  is  important  to  note  that  that  portion  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  which  is  included  between  the  arching 
free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  Poupart's  liga- 
ment below  is  formed  by  the  transversalis  fascia  only.  This  fascia 
is  a  fibrous  layer  which  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
including  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and 
it  is  here  exposed  to  view  where  the  muscle  is  deficient;  i.e.,  between 
the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  Pouparf  s  ligament 
below.  Through  the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal  the  several  structures  which  go  to  make  up  the  spermatic  cord 
(round  ligament  in  the  female)  pass  forward  into  the  inguinal 
canal,  being  provided  with  a  strong,  fibrous  sheath,  which  is  known 
as  the  infundibular  process,  by  the  fascia  transversalis.  This  sheath 
incloses  the  several  elements  of  which  the  cord  is  composed,  and 
serves  to  bind  them  together  into  a  single  bundle,  which  traverses 
the  inguinal  canal  and  emerges  at  the  external  inguinal  ring.  The 
point  at  which  the  structures  which  constitute  the  spermatic  cord 
pass  forward  into  the  inguinal  canal  is  the  site  of  the  internal  ingui- 
nal ring.  The  internal  ring  is  an  opening  in  the  transversalis  fascia, 
which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment.   The  inguinal  canal  proper  has  no  internal  opening;   t.e.,  it 
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does  not  communicate  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  internal  in- 
guinal ring  is  really  the  mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  which 
is,  in  reality,  the  sheath  that  is  provided  to  the  spermatic  cord  from 
the  transversalis  fascia. 

The  infundibular  process  is  a  glove-finger-like  diverticulum,  or 
pocket,  which  is  derived  from  the  fascia  transversalis,  being  pro- 
longed downward  into  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  and,  through 
this,  the  testicle,  drawing  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  after  it,  descends 
in  its  journey  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  After  the  testis 
has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  the  upper  part  of  this 
infundibular  process — i.e.,  the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  cord 
— contracts  and  shrinks  so  closely  around  the  structures  which  make 
up  the  cord,  and  which  are  contained  within  it,  that  its  cavity  is, 
in  this  way,  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  shrunken  infundibular 
process  remains  permanently  as  the  proper  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
spermatic  cord. 

The  lower  part,  however,  of  the  infundibular  process  remains 
permanently  unchanged  as  one  of  the  layers  of  the  scrotum. 

The  contraction  of  the  infundibular  process  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord  may  be  incomplete,  and  there  may  be  thus  left  a 
space  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular  process),  into 
which  the  point  of  the  finger  may  be  insinuated  from  within  the 
abdomen.  The  finger  under  these  circumstances  does  not  enter  the 
inguinal  canal,  but  passes  through  the  internal  ring  into  the  proper 
sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  mouth  of  the  infundibular  proc- 
ess, the  "internal  ring,"  may  be  best  studied  from  within  the  ab- 
domen, after  the  peritoneum,  which  lines  this  portion  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  has  been  stripped  away. 

Beneath  the  transversalis  fascia — i.e.,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal — is  found  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  with 
an  intervening  stratum  of  loose  connective  tissue,  containing  fat,  be- 
tween it  and  the  transversalis  fascia;  this  is  the  so-called  subperi- 
toneal connective  tissue  layer.  The  layer  of  peritoneum  which  lies 
behind,  or  rather  beneath,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
presents  no  opening  whatever.  Within  the  abdomen,  about  the 
mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  "internal  ring,"  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum is  adherent  to  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  may  show  a  slight 
bulging  into  the  neck  of  the  infundibular  process  (sheath  of  the 
cord). 

In  the  study  of  these  parts  the  deep  epigastric  artery  plays 
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an  important  role.  This  artery  may  be. seen,  or  its  pulsation  felt, 
as  it  lies  beneath  the  transversalis  fascia  in  the  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  peritoneum. 
The  artery  is  accompanied  by  one  or  two  veins.  It  arises  from  the 
external  iliac  (femoral)  just  before  this  vessel  passes  out  of  the  ab- 
domen under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  ascends  obliquely  upward  and 
inward  toward  the  umbilicus  to  reach  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  It  passes  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
about  the  middle,  and  so  divides  it  into  two  parts,  an  outer  and  an 
inner.  The  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
that  part  which  lies  external  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  formed 
by  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  underlying  peritoneum,  and  pre- 
sents the  opening  through  which  the  structures  that  form  the 
spermatic  cord  (round  ligament)  leave  the  abdomen,  the  internal 
ring.  The  presence  of  this  orifice  tends  to  weaken  this  outer  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  that  part  which  lies  internal 
to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  strengthened,  in  part,  by  several 
additional  layers.  From  before  backward  this  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  formed  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
conjoined  tendon,  transversalis  fascia,  and  parietal  peritoneum. 
This  inner  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  is, 
therefore,  much  more  secure  than  the  outer  part. 

A  hernia  that  protrudes  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  external  to  the  deep  epigastric — i.e.,  one  which  passes 
through  the  "internal  ring^'  and  works  its  way  downward  along  the 
cord — is  an  oblique,  or  external,  inguinal  hernia,  the  common  va- 
riety. In  those  cases  in  which  the  upper  part,  or  neck,  of  the  infun- 
dibular process  has  failed  to  become  tightly  contracted  around  the 
elements  of  the  cord  right  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  emerge 
from  the  abdomen,  the  predisposition  to  hernia  is,  without  doubt, 
more  pronounced,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  if,  in  addition,  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  normally  adherent  about  the  site  of  the  "in- 
ternal ring,**  shows  a  certain  degree  of  bulging  into  the  mouth  of 
the  patent  infundibular  process. 

A  hernia  that  bulges  forward  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  is  a 
direct,  or  internal,  inguinal  hernia.  Such  a  hernia  does  not  pass 
through  the  "internal  ring*'  and  descend  along  the  course  of  the 
cord,  within  its  sheath  (infundibular  process),  but  bulges  directly 
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forward  into  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and, 
besides  the  transversalis  fascia,  it  may  have  to  push  the  conjoined 
tendon,  etc.,  before  it,  or  else  force  its  way  between  the  fibers  of 
this  structure.  These  accessory  structures  form  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  formation  of  a  direct  hernia,  which  variety  is  much 
less  common  than  the  oblique. 

In  the  female  the  inguinal  canal  and  rings  are  all  less  well  de- 
veloped than  in  the  male.  The  round  ligament  is  a  thin  structure, 
often  difficult  to  find.  After  passing  through  the  inguinal  canal 
it  emerges  from  the  external  ring,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue  about  the  external  ring  and  in  the  labia  majora. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  female. 
When  it  occurs,  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  the  male,  and  may  de- 
scend into  the  labia  majora. 

The  Descent  of  the  Testes.  —  The  testes  (ovaries  in  the 
female)  are  developed  within  the  abdomen  from  the  Wolffian  body, 
and  in  early  foetal  life  they  are  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  near  the  kidneys.  They  lie  not  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  but,  like  the  kidney,  behind  the  peritoneum,  which 
is  adherent  to  their  front  surface.  From  this  position,  the  testes, 
during  the  later  months  of  foetal  life,  gradually  descend.  They  de- 
scend behind  the  peritoneum  and  enter  the  infundibular  process 
through  its  mouth,  the  "internal  ring."  Finally,  during  the  last 
month  of  intra-utorine  life  tlioy  arrive  at  their  normal  destination, 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  pouch. 

The  ovaries  descend  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  do  not  pass 
out  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Preparatory  to  the  descent  of  the  testis  there  is  a  pouch-like 
bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  either 
inguinal  region.  A  shallow  pouch  is  thus  formed  on  either  side, 
which  gradually  becomes  deeper,  and  finally  the  two  join  together 
in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  scrotum.  Each  of  these  pouches  is 
lined  on  its  internal  aspect  by  a  sac-like  prolongation  from  the  trans- 
versalis fascia  (infundibular  process).  Those  pouches  are  empty 
and  ready  to  receive  the  testes. 

Reaching  from  the  testis  as  it  lies  within  the  abdomen,  down- 
ward into  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  process  (scrotum),  there 
is  a  musculo-fibrous  structure,  the  gubernaculum  of  Hunter.  It 
serves  to  lead  the  testis  down  into  the  scrotal  sac. 

About  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life  the  descent  of  the  testis 


1.  At  Sixth  Month. 

Testis  located  in  the  bacic  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  covered  by  the  peritoneuni  upon 

its  anterior  aspect. 
G,  g^ubemaculuin  of  Hunter. 

IP,  infundibular  process  of  the  transversalls  fascia. 
P,  peritoneum  lining  the  interior  of  abdominal  cavity. 
5,  scrotum. 
T,  testis. 

TF,  transversalls  fascia. 
yo,  vas  deferens. 

2.  At  the  Seventh  Month. 

The  testis  has  descended  Into  the  Inguinal  region  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Infundibular 
process — future  internal  Inguinal  ring. 

3.  At  the  Eighth  Month. 

The  testis  has  entered  the  Infundibular  process.  carr>-tng  a  process  of  the  peritoneum 

with  It. 
f^P,  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum. 

4.  At  Ninth  Month. 

Testis  hcis  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Infundibular  process. — scrotum. — carrying;  process 
of  peritoneum  with  It. 

5.  Third  to  Fourth  Wekk  after  Birth. 

Testis  Is  IcK.nted  In  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  process — scrotum.  Obliteration 
has  begun  in  the  vaginal  process. 

rt     Several  Months  after  Birth. 

Normal  adult  condition. 

Testis  rests  in  bottom  of  Infundibular  process — scrotum.  The  va^^inal  prtxess  which 
accompanied  the  testis  in  its  descent  has  become  obliterated  except  for  that  portion 
of  its  extent  which  corresponds  to  the  testis.  This  remains  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis. 

CT,  cavity  of  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 
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begins.  The  gubemaeulum  contracts  and  draws  the  testis  downward 
toward  the  inguinal  region.  About  the  seventh  month  the  testis 
arrives  at  the  "internal  ring/'  the  wide-open  mouth  of  the  infun- 
dibular process.  The  testis  then  passes  into  the  infundibular  proc- 
ess, and,  as  it  does  so,  it  brings  a  bag-like  process  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  adherent  to  it,  with  it.  This  is  called  the  vaginal  process 
of  the  peritoneum.  At  the  eighth  month  the  testis  is  found  in  the 
infundibular  pouch,  together  with  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  accompanies  it,  and  during  the  last  month  of  intra- 
uterine life  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  pouch,  the 
scrotum,  together  with  its  vaginal  peritoneal  process. 

The  testis  may  be  interrupted  in  its  journey  into  the  scrotum 
at  any  point,  and  may  remain  stationary  either  in  the  abdomen  or 
in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  condition  occasionally  complicates  con- 
genital hernia.  After  the  testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotal  sac,  the  peritoneal  pouch,  which  accompanied  it,  becomes, 
for  that  part  of  its  extent  which  corresponds  to  the  vas  deferens, 
gradually  obliterated.  This  process  of  obliteration  commences  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  and  extends  upward  toward  its  abdominal 
orifice,  and  downward  toward  the  testis,  and,  in  the  adult,  this  ob- 
literated portion  of  the  vaginal  process  is  represented  only  by  a 
fibrous  strand  that  is  found,  together  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc., 
inclosed  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord. 

The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process,  that  portion  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  testis,  remains  permanently  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis.  At  birth  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  is  still  pervious, 
but  very  much  shrunken,  and  becomes  rapidly  obliterated  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  extra-uterine  life. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch,  the  vaginal  process,  which  accompanies 
the  testis  in  its  descent,  remains  pervious  after  birth  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and,  if  its  orifice  is  large  enough  to  permit,  a  coil 
of  intestine  may  enter;  and  we  shall  then  have  a  congenital  hernia. 

In  the  female  the  round  ligament  is  the  remains  of  the  guber- 
naculum.  The  ovary  descends  like  the  testis,  but  does  not  leave  the 
abdominal  cavity;  it  remains  in  the  pelvis.  It  does,  however,  ex- 
ceptionally leave  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  may  then  be  found  in 
the  labia  majora.    Congenital  hernia  is  uncommon  in  the  female. 

To  recapitulate:  There  are  two  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia, 
the  direct,  or  internal,  and  the  oblique,  or  external.  The  direct 
is  always  acquired,  and  is  less  common  than  the  indirect.     In  this 
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variety  a  pouch  of  peritoneum  (the  hernial  sac) — containing,  for  ex- 
ample, a  loop  of  gut — simply  forces  that  part  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal  that  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric 
artery  before  it  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  finally  down  through 
the  external  ring. 

The  oblique  variety  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired. 

A  congenital  hernia  is  due  to  the  absence  of  obliteration  in  the 
vaginal  peritoneal  process.  If  this  process  remains  patent  through- 
out its  entire  length,  the  hernial  contents — for  example,  a  coil  of  gut 
— simply  drop  into  the  open  pouch,  and  we  have  the  usual  form  of 
congenital  hernia. 

An  acquired  oblique  hernia  is  produced  after  the  vaginal  process 
has  become  completely  and  permanently  obliterated.  In  this  variety 
the  contents — for  example,  a  coil  of  gut — must  force  an  entirely  new 
pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac,  before  it. 
This  peritoneal  sac  enters  the  mouth  of  the  infundibular  process 
("internal  ring*')  like  a  wedge,  and  works  its  way  downward  along  the 
spermatic  cord,  inclosed  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular 
process),  which  it  simply  distends;  or  else,  after  passing  through  the 
internal  ring  into  the  infundibular  process  (sheath  of  the  cord),  it 
causes  a  bulging  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  cord, 
with  the  result  that  a  pocket,  or  pouch,  is  formed,  which  is  really 
an  offshoot  from  the  proper  sheath  of  the  corcl,  and  in  this  pouch  the 
hernial  peritoneal  sac  is  found,  together  with  the  hernial  contents. 

An  acquired  hernia  may  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  and  enter  the  scrotum,  but  its  sac  is  always  entirely 
distinct  from  the  original  vaginal  peritoneal  process,  and  its  con- 
tents are  never  to  be  found  in  the  same  cavity  with  the  testis,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  congenital  variety. 

A  partial  obliteration  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum 
may  occur,  and  we  may  then  have  an  infantile,  or  encysted,  hernia. 
In  this  case  the  vaginal  process  is  occluded  at  or  near  its  mouth, 
but  remains  open  throughout  a  part  of  its  extent  below.  We  then 
have  a  hernia,  with  its  own  newly  acquired  peritoneal  sac,  like  an 
ordinary  acquired  hernia,  passing  through  the  interiuil  ring  and 
downward  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  pushing  the  closed,  but 
unobliterated,  vaginal  peritoneal  process  in  front  of  it.  AVhen  such  a 
hernia  is  operated  upon,  it  looks  as  thougli  there  were  two  separate 
and  distinct  sacs.  The  unobliterated  vaginal  process,  within  which 
the  testis  is  found,  is  entered  first,  and  then  a  second  serous  sac,  the 
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true  hernial  sac^  is  met  with  and  incised^  and  within  this  the  hernial 
contents  are  encountered. 

The  Femoral  Region. — The  area  immediately  below  Poupart's 
ligament  is  known  as  the  femoral  region. 

The  Fascia  Lata  is  exposed  after  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
have  been  removed.  This  is  a  strong^  aponeurotic  layer  which  en- 
tirely surrounds  the  muscles  of  the  thigh^  and  serves  to  bind  them 
into  a  compact  mass.  It  is  attached  above^  in  fronts  to  the  whole 
length  of  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  pubic  spine  to  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine;  externally,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  behind, 
to  the  sacrum;  and,  internally,  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium. 

Just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  where  the  internal  saphenous 
vein  enters  the  femoral  vein,  the  fascia  lata  presents  an  oval  open- 
ing, the  saphenous  opening.  It  is  only  exposed  after  the  cribriform 
fascia  (that  part  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  which  is 
attached  to  the  margins  of  the  saphenous  opening)  has  been  re- 
moved. The  outer  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening  is  sharp  and 
curved,  and  was  called  by  Allan  Burns  the  falciform  process.  If 
the  falciform  process  is  traced  upward  and  inward,  it  is  found  to  be 
continuous  with  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  with  Qim- 
bemat's  ligament,  some  of  its  fibers  being  attached,  with  this  latter 
ligament,  to  the  pubic  bone.  Below,  the  falciform  process  is  seen 
to  curve  inward  underneath  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  becoming 
continuous  here  with  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  which  covers  the 
pectineus  muscle  (pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  The  free  edge  of 
the  falciform  process,  and  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  external  to 
it,  cover  the  femoral  sheath  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  and  are  known 
as  the  "iliac  portion'^  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  attached  above  to  the 
whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  externally  is  continuous 
with  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius  muscle. 

That  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  upon  which  the  internal  Faphe- 
nous  vein  rests,  and  which  covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  may  be  traced 
upward,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  from  which  the  pectineus  muscle  arises. 
This  is  known  as  the  "pubic  portion"  of  the  fascia  lata.  Beneath  the 
femoral  vessels  this  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  continuous, 
externally,  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  (fascia 
iliaca).  Above,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  this  fascia,  which  covers 
the  pectineus  muscle,  is  thickened,  and  is  known  as  the  pubic  liga- 
ment of  Cooper.    These  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  the  iliac  and 
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pubic  portions,  are  so  arranged  that  a  slit-like  opening,  the  saphenous 
opening,  exists  between  them,  and  through  this  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  joins  the  femoral  vein. 

The  femoral  vessels,  inclosed  within  their  sheath,  are  sand- 
wiched in  between  these  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  resting 
behind  upon  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas 
muscles,  and  covered  in  front  by  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 
The  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  have  just  been  described, 
the  iliac  and  pubic  portions,  are  simply  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
fascia,  and  are  seen  to  be  directly  continuous  with  each  other,  below 
the  saphenous  opening  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh.  The  pubic 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  corresponds  to  the  pectineus  muscle, 
is,  as  already  said,  continuous  externally,  behind  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  with  the  iliac  fascia,  which  invests  the  ilio-psoas 
muscle.  One  should  not  confuse  the  names  "iliac  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata"  with  "iliac  fascia.*' 

The  Space  Beneath  Poupart's  Ligament,  —  Through  this  space 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  the  femoral 
vessels  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle,  with  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  occupies 
the  outer  part  of  the  space.  The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  a  thick  mass 
of  muscle  which  has  its  origin  within  the  abdomen  from  the  iliac 
fossa,  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;,  etc.  It  consibis  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  and  passes  downward  under  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  thigh,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediately  below  this. 

Within  the  abdomen  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thick 
fascia,  the  fascia  iliaca,  which  is  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebnc  and  to  the  sacrum,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis. 

At  Poupart's  ligament,  that  part  of  the  iliac  fascia  which  covers 
the  outer  ])ortion  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle — i.e.,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament — does  not  pass  down  into  the 
thigh  with  the  muscle,  but  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  whence 
it  is  reflected  upward,  becoming  continuous  with  the  transversalis 
fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  ab- 
domiiuil  wall.  Interiuil  to  this,  however,  corresponding  to  the  inner 
portion  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the  fascia  which  covers  the  muscle 
passes  with  the  muscle,  underneath  Poupart's  ligament,  down  into  the 
thigh,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  continuous,  behind  the 
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sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectin- 
ens  muscle  (pubic  portion  of  the  faKcia  lata).  Immediately  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament  the  iliac  fascia  is  thickened,  and  this  thickened 
portion  ia  called  the  ilio-pectineai  ligament.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
ligamentous  band  of  fibers,  but  simply  a  thickened  portion  of  the 
fascia  iliaca  as  it  passes  with  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  under  Pouparfa 
ligament  into  the  thigh.  It  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  outtT 
and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament  downward  and  inward  to 
the  ilio -pectineal  eminence,  and  serves  thus  to  divide  the  apace  un- 
derneath Poupart's  ligament  into  two  portions:  an  outer,  the  ilio- 
psoas space,  which  contains  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  and  an  inner  and  upper,  the  femoral  space,  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  femoral  space  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's  ligament; 
lit'low,  it  is  bounded  externally  by  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament,  and, 
internally,  by  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  The  so-called  pubic 
ligament  of  Cooper  is  simply  the  thickened  upper  portion  of  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  pectineus  muscle.  Internally,  the  space  is 
bounded  by  the  sharp,  curved  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  The 
space  is  limited  externally  by  the  junction  of  Poupart's  ligament 
and  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament. 

The  Femoral  SItealh. — As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh, 
through  the  femoral  space,  they  are  inclosed  In  a  special  connective 
tissue  sheath,  and  rest  upon  the  ilio-psoas  and  pectineua  muscles. 
The  femoral  sheath  is  a  funnel-shaped  connective  tissue  envelope 
which  is  prolonged  downward  from  the  margins  of  the  femoral  space, 
inclosing  the  vessels  as  they  pass  into  the  thigh.  Corresponding  to 
its  commencement  at  Poupart's  ligament,  the  femoral  sheath  is  wide- 
mouthed,  and  attached  all  around  to  the  margins  of  the  femoral 
space.  -Above,  it  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament;  below,  to  the 
ilio-pectineal  ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  fascia  covering  the 
ilio-psoas  muscle)  and  to  the  ligament  of  Cooper  (thickened  upper 
portion  of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle).  Internally, 
it  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  The  femoral 
sheath  is  continued  but  a  short  distance  downward  upon  the  femoral 
vessels,  becoming  narrow  and  contracted  below,  and  closely  applied 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  which 
are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  by  connective 
tissue   septa.     In   the   outer   compartment   the  femoral   artery   is 
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lodged;  in  the  middle,  the  femoral  vein;  the  inner  compartment 
contains  a  lymphatic  gland  and  some  loose  connective  tissue,  and 
gives  passage  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  that  enter  the  abdomen  from 
the  lower  extremity.  This  space,  the  inner,  is  called  the  crural  canal. 
It  is  inclosed  within  the  femoral  sheath,  and  reaches  from  Qim- 
bcmat's  ligament  downward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with  the  fem- 
oral, at  which  point  the  crural  canal  ceases  to  exist,  because  here  the 
femoral  sheath  is  applied  directly  to  the  wall  of  the  femoral  vein. 

The  orifice  of  this  crural  space,  or  canal,  is  called  the  crural 
ring.  The  crural  ring  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's  ligament;  be- 
low, by  the  pectineus  muscle  and  the  fascia  which  covers  it,  and 
which  is  here  thickened  and  called  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper; 
internally,  by  Gimbcrnat's  ligament;  and,  externally,  by  the  femoral 
vein.  A  femoral  hernia,  as  it  descends  into  the  thigh,  usually  oc- 
cupies this  crural  canal,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein, 
and,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with 
the  femoral  vein,  where  the  crural  canal  terminates,  it  presents  in 
the  saphenous  opening. 

Study  of  the  Ingn^inal  and  Femoral  Begions  from  Within  the 
Abdomen. — To  examine  these  regions  from  within  the  abdomen,  an 
incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  on  either  side, 
passing  from  the  umbilicus  outward  and  then  downward  to  a  point 
just  external  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  Inguinal  Rkgion. — The  bladder  is  seen  to  occupy  the  an- 
terior median  portion  of  the  true  pelvis,  and  when  moderately  full 
reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
peritoneum  which  covers  the  bladder  is  continued  forward  from  the 
fundus  of  that  organ  over  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  presents  several  folds,  or  ridges, 
which  are  caused  by  the  projection  ot  prominent  underlying  struct- 
ures. These  several  rid<:es,  or  plica},  converge  in  a  direction  upward, 
toward  the  umbilicus,  and  include  between  them  areas  which  are 
more  or  less  depressed,  and  which  are  called  fovcju.  In  the  middle  line, 
reaching  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  upward  to  the  umbilicus,  the 
peritoneum  is  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  fold  by  the  superior  ligament  of 
the  bladder,  the  remains  of  the  f(etal  urachus.  External  to  this,  pass- 
ing from  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  bladder  upward  to  the  um- 
bilicus, there  is  a  fold,  beneath  which  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
artery  runs.    Still  more  externally  there  is  another  fold,  which  corre- 
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spends  to  the  course  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery;  this  is  a  large  vessel 
given  off  from  the  external  iliac  {femoral)  just  before  it  passes  out  of 
the  abdomen  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  veins.  The  peritoneal  folds  are  named,  respectively,  the  plica 
vesico-nmbilicalis  media,  corresponding  to  the  urachus,  in  the  middle 
line;  the  plica  vcsico-umbilicalis  lateralis,  corrLsponifing  to  the  oblit- 
erated hypogastric  artery;  and  the  plica  epigastrica,  corresponding  to 
the  epigastric  artery  and  vein.  Between  these  peritoneal  folds,  or 
plicte,  are  the  fovea?,  already  mentioned,  which  are  deeper  in  some 
subjects  than  in  others.  Esternal  to  the  plica  epigastrica  is  the  fovea 
inguinalis  externa,  Between  the  plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico- 
umbiticaliB  lateralis  is  the  fovea  inguinalis  interna.  Between  the  plica 
vosico-umbilicalis  lateralis  and  the  plica  vesi  co-umbilical  is  media  is 
the  fovea  supravesicalis. 

Tht  Fovea  Inguinalis  Externa. — After  the  peritoneum  has  been 
stripped  off  from  this  area,  and  some  loose  connective  tissue  (sub- 
peritoneal connective  tissue)  which  lies  beneath  it  has  been  removed, 
we  expose  the  transversalis  fascia.  This  fascia  presents  the  openin;i 
into  the  infundibular  process,  the  so-called  "interna!  ring,"  which  is 
located  about  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  vas  deferens,  spermatic  artery,  veins,  etc.,  structures  of  which 
the  spermatic  cord  is  formed  (in  the  female,  the  round  ligament), 
pass  into  this  opening.  The  lower,  inner,  margin  of  ihe  internal 
ring  presents  a  distinct,  sharp,  crescentic  edge.  A  probe  or  the  finger 
can  be  introduced  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  he  insinuated  for 
a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
infundibular  process.  About  the  internal  ring  the  peritoneum  is 
more  or  less  plaited  upon  itself,  and  is  adherent  to  the  margins  of 
the  ring,  and  may  bulge  for  a  certain  distance  into  it.  A  fibrous 
cord  passes  from  the  peritoneum  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  be 
traced  downward  into  the  infunclibular  process  along  wilh  the  other 
constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord.  This  fibrous  band,  or  string, 
represents  the  shrunken,  obliterated  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum 
which  accompanies  the  testis  in  its  descent  into  ihe  scrotum.  Di- 
rected upward  and  inward  toward  the  umbilicus,  and  passing  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  ring  is  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  with  its 
accompanying  vein.  If  a  hernial  protrusion  occurs  in  this  location, 
the  process  of  peritoneum  which  forms  the  sac  of  the  hernia  forces 
its  way  through  the  internal  ring  (to  the  outer  side  of  the  deep 
epigastric),  and  gradually  works  its  way  downward  within  the  fibrous 
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sheath  of  the  cord,  which  is  the  remains  of  the  original  infun- 
dibular process,  and  we  then  have  a  typical  external,  or  oblique, 
inguinal  hernia.  The  coverings  of  this  variety  of  hernia,  from 
within  outward,  are,  besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  infundibular  fascia 
(pouch  derived  from  fascia  transversalis)^  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia, 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  superficial  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

If  a  congenital  hernia  is  present,  the  vaginal  peritoneal  process 
which  accompanied  the  testis  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum  is  fouiid 
patent,  unobliterated,  reaching  downward  through  the  internal  ring 
and  along  the  cord  within  its  sheath  (infundibular  process)  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum. 

The  coverings  of  a  congenital  hernia  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  the  oblique,  or  external,  acquired  variety.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  oblique  acquired  and  the  congenital  is  that  the  acquired 
must  form  a  peritoneal  sac  for  itself,  whereas  the  congenital  finds 
its  sac  already  present;  i*.«.,  the  unobliterated  vaginal  peritoneal 
process. 

The  Fovea  Inguinalis  Interna. — This  is  the  space  between  the 
plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis.  After  the 
peritoneum  has  been  stripped  away  from  this  part  we  expose  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia.  The  fovea  inguinalis  interna  is  the  part  which  is  in- 
volved in  direct  inguinal  hernia.  It  presents  no  opening.  In  the 
event  of  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  a  bulging  or  pouching  of  this  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  occurs,  and  the  hernial 
sac,  composed  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  will  have  as  coverings, 
from  within  outward,  the  various  layers  that  form  this  part  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  viz.:  the  fascia*  transversal  is, 
the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular  ligament,  and,  in  addition, 
the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  in  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  lies  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels. 

Fovea  Supravesicalis,  —  This  is  the  space  between  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis  and  media.  Its  fioor  is  formed  by  the 
rectus  muscle.  This  region  is  of  but  little  surgical  interest,  and  is 
not  the  site  of  hernial  protrusions. 

The  Femoral  Region. — Below  Poupart's  ligament  we  have  the 
femoral  region.  This  part  is,  at  times,  depressed,  and  is  called  the 
fcEsa  cruralis.    If  we  dissect  away  the  peritoneum,  we  expose  Pou- 
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part's  ligament,  passing  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  inward  and  downward,  to  be  attached  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes.  From  the  lower  border  of  Poupart's  ligament,  just  be- 
fore its  attachment  to  the  pubic  spine,  a  triangular  band  of  fibers, 
which  is  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  is  given  off.  This  is 
called  Gimbernat's  ligament.  Its  sharp  outer  edge  may  be  readily 
felt. 

Between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pubic  bones  there  is  a  large 
space  through  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve 
and  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh.  The  ilio-psoas  muscle 
arises  within  the  abdomen  and  passes  down  toward  Poupart's  liga- 
ment in  one  mass,  which  is  invested  by  a  strong  fascia,  the  iliac. 
At  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  that  covers  the  outer  part  of  the 
psoas-iliacus — i.e.,  that  part  of  it  which  corresponds  to  the  outer 
third  of  Poupart's  ligament — is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
is  thence  reflected  upward,  becoming  continuous  with  the  transver- 
salis  fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  Internal  to  this,  however,  where  the  femoral  ves- 
sels pass  out  under  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward with  the  muscle  underneath  Poupart's  ligament,  into  the 
thigh.  As  the  femoral  vessels  descend  into  the  thigh  they  rest  upon 
the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles,  separated  from  them,  however, 
by  the  fascia  which  covers  them,  the  pectineal  fascia*  covering  the 
pectineus  muscle,  and  the  iliac  fascia  covering  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

The  fascia  ilinca,  immediately  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  is 
thickened,  and  is  called  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament.  It  reaches  from 
the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  serves  to  divide  the  space  under 
Poupart's  ligament  into  two  portions:  that  for  the  ilio-psoas  muscle 
and  anterior  crural  nerve,  below  and  externally,  and  that  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  pass,  above  and  internally.  This  latter 
is  called  the  femoral  space.  The  boundaries  of  the  femoral  space 
are,  above,  Poupart's  ligament;  below  and  externally,  the  ilio-pec- 
tineal ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  iliac  fascia);  below  and 
internally,  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper  (the  upper  thickened  por- 
tion of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle);  internally,  the 
edge  of  Gimbornat's  ligameiit. 

As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  down  through  the  femoral  space 
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into  the  thigh,  they  are  inclosed  in  a  connective  tissue  sheath,  which 
is  prolonged  downward  from  the  margins  of  this  space.  It  is  called 
the  femoral  sheath.  The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  septa:  the  outer  contains  the  artery;  the  middle  one, 
the  vein;  the  innermost,  that  between  the  vein  and  the  edge  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  is  the  so-called  crural  canal,  and  gives  pas- 
sage to  lymphatics  from  the  thigh  to  the  abdomen.  The  abdominal 
orifixie  of  the  crural  canal  is  called  the  crural  ring. 

In  the  event  of  a  femoral  hernia,  a  process  of  peritoneum  (her- 
nial sac)  is  forced  into  the  crural  ring  and  down  through  the  crural 
canal,  appearing  below  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  saphe- 
nous opening. 

The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia,  from  within  outward,  are, 
besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  femoral  sheath,  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (the  cribriform  fascia),  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

The  Obturator  Foramen. — This  foramen  is  located  below  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ob- 
turator membrane,  between  its  upper  edge  and  the  lower  border  of 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  This  foramen  gives  exit  to  the  obturator 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  and  is  sometimes  the  site  of  a  hernial  protru- 
sion. The  obturator  artery  usually  arises  from  the  external  iliac, 
passes  forward  just  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  out  through 
the  obturator  foramen  into  the  thigh.  Occasionally,  however,  this 
artery  is  derived  from  the  deep  epigastric,  close  to  the  origin  of  this 
vessel  from  the  external  iliac  (femoral),  and  in  its  course  to  reach 
the  obturator  foramen  it  is  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  margin 
of  the  crural  ring.  After  its  origin  from  the  deep  epigastric,  in  its 
course  to  reach  the  obturator  foramen,  it  either  passes  around  the 
upper  and  inner  margins  of  the  crural  ring  or  else  it  descends  close 
to  the  inner  wall  of  the  femoral  vein  and  behind  the  outer  border  of 
the  crural  ring. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HERNIA. 

Herniotomy.  —  Incision  of  the  coverings  of  a  hernia,  opening 
into  the  sac,  and  the  division  of  constricting  rings  or  bands  constitute 
the  operation  of  herniotomy.  The  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  a  strangulated  hernia.  The  constriction  may  be  caused 
by  bands  in  the  body  of  the  sac  or  by  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  but  in 
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most  cases  it  is  probably  caused  by  the  firm,  unyielding  ring  by  which 
the  neck  of  the  sac  is  encircled. 

At  one  ol  the  usual  sites  of  a  hernial  protrusion  there  la  found  « 
tense,  elastic  tumor.  The  incision  is  placed  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumor,  cutting  carefully  through  the  skin  and  the  deeper 
layera  until  the  sac  proper  is  reached.  The  sac  may  then  be  pinched 
up  with  two  forceps  and  incised  between  them,  when  there  is  ui 
ci-cape  of  acrous  fluid,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  exposed. 


Tlic  contents  vary;  they  may  consist  of  intestine,  Iar<;c  or  small; 
of  omentum,  or  of  both;  and  occasionally  there  may  be  other  organs, 
such  as  the  bladder,  ovary,  etc.  After  the  sue  has  been  freely 
opened,  its  contents  should  be  examined.  Any  constricting  bands  in 
the  body  of  the  sac  should  be  divided,  ;ind  an  attempt  then  made  to 
pull  the  gut  down  so  as  to  ease  it  at  the  point  of  constriction;  but 
in  this  clfort  much  force  sliould  not  he  used.    An  effort  is  made  to 
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insert  the  finger  into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and,  if  this  is  successfnl,  a 
probe-pointed,  curved  knife  may  be  introduced  upon  the  finger  and 
the  constricting  ring  incised.  If  one  is  unable  to  insert  the  finger  , 
into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  a  director  may  be  carried  through,  and  upon 
this  the  ring  may  be  dirided.  In  freeing  the  constriction,  a  buc- 
cesaion  of  nicks  should  be  made  rather  than  a  single  free  cut,  and 
these  may  be  repeated  until  the  jMrta  are  liberated. 

For  the  relief  of  an  indirect  inguinal  hernia  the  incision  in  the 


constricting  ring  should  be  directed  upward.  For  a  direct  ingoiaal 
hernia  the  incision  should  be  directed  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umbilicus.  For  a  femoral  hernia  the  incision  should  be  directed 
inward  toward  Qimbemat's  ligament  and  somewhat  upward. 

For  practical  purposes,  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  variety  of  the 
hernia,  the  direction  of  the  liberating  incision  for  both  varieties  of 
inguinal  and  for  femoral  hernia  may  be  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umbilicus.     By  cutting  in  this  direction,  upward  and  inward. 
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toward  the  umbilicus^  we  work  in  a  line  which  is  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels^  and  the  danger  of  wounding 
these  is  thus  obviated. 

Occasionally  the  obturator  artery^  as  described  above^  is  giyen 
off  from  the  deep  epigastric,  and  in  its  course  to  reach  the  obturator 
foramen  this  vessel  would  then  have  a  close  relationship  to  the  neck 
of  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia.  From  its  origin^  at  the  deep  epigas- 
tric, the  obturator  artery  either  descends  close  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  femoral  vein,  and  therefore  behind  the  outer  margin  of  the  crural 
ring,  and  would  thus  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  a  femoral  her- 
nial sac,  or  else  it  curves  inward  and  then  downward,  behind  the  up- 
per and  inner  borders  of  the  crural  ring,  and  would  then  lie  above  and 
to  the  inner  side  of  a  femoral  hernial  sac.  In  the  first  case,  this  ves- 
sel would  be  out  of  the  way  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  at 
the  crural  ring,  whereas  in  the  second  instance  the  vessel  would  be 
jeoparded  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  if  caution  were  not  exer- 
cised. 

If  the  constriction  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  relieved  by  a 
succession  of  nicks,  rather  than  by  a  single  free  incision,  we  will 
be  very  much  less  liable  to  divide  an  abnormally  placed  obturator 
artery.  After  the  contents  of  the  sac  have  been  liberated  they  may 
be  drawn  down  for  examination,  especially  at  the  points  of  constric- 
tion. If  omentum  is  present,  this  may  be  ligated  and  amputated. 
As  to  the  treatment  of  the  gut,  careful  deliberation  must  be  used. 
If  the  gut  is  healthy,  it  may  be  returned  at  onee  into  the  abdomen. 
If  doubtful,  one  may  wait  for  a  short  time  to  note  if  it  tends  to  clear 
up.  After  the  gut  has  been  reduced  the  finger  should  be  introduced 
through  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  order  to  make  certain  that  there  are 
no  adhesions  about  the  neck  which  might  continue  to  constrict  the 
gut. 

If  the  gut  is  gangrenous,  or  too  doubtful  to  return  into  the  ab- 
domen, the  incision  in  the  abdomen  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  should 
be  enlarged  and  the  gut  drawn  down  and  resected;  or  else  the  gut 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  without  disturbing  the  adhesions  about  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  an  artificial  anus  made  by  incising  the  strangu- 
lated coil  of  gut,  if  it  has  not  already  sloughed  through.  The  wound, 
under  these  circumstances,  should  be  left  open  and  packed. 

Radical  Operation  for  Inguinal  Hernia  (Bassini  Method).  For 
AN  Oblique  Acquired  IIerxia. — An  incision  is  made  through  the 
skin,  commencing  at  a  point  half  an  inch  above  and  somewhat  ex- 
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tcrnal  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament,  carrying  it  downward 
and  inward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  pubes;  or  it  may  be  prolonged 
for  a  short  distance  downward  upon  the  scrotum,  if  neqeBsary.  This 
incision  penetrates  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  In  its  upper 
part  the  incision  should  be  deepened  until  the  fibers  of  the  aponea- 
rosia  of  the  external  oblique  are  plainly  visible.  The  fingers  are 
then  introduced  into  this  upper,  deeper  part  of  the  incision,  and  It 
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is  torn  open  down  to  its  lower  end.  After  this  has  been  done  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  the  pillars  of  the  wittemal 
ring,  through  which  the  cord  emerges,  are  exposed. 

Any  bleeding  points  are  caught  in  artery  forceps;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ligate  them  immediately,  as  the  hemorrhage  usually 
ceases  after  a  few  minutes'  compression. 

A  blunt  director  is  now  passed  into  the  external  ring,  and  car- 
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ried  upward  and  outward  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  to  a  point  beyond  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament^  the 
location  of  the  ^'internal  ring/'  and  upon  this  the  aponeurosis  is 
dirided.  Some  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  the  director 
through  the  external  ring  will  be  experienced  if  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  ring,  haa 
not  been  incised. 

The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are 
seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated  with  the  finger  from  the 
structures  which  lie  immediately  beneath.  The  inguinal  canal  is 
thus  laid  open,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial 
sac^  is  exposed.  The  lower,  free  fleshy  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  is  seen  arching  inward  over  the  cord  and  hernial  sac.  It  is 
blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis  muscle  to  form  the  con- 
joined tendon,  which  descends  behind  the  cord,  and  which  can  be  felt 
as  a  strong,  resistant  band  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubic  bone. 

The  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial  sac,  which   is 
usually  found  empty   unless  its  contents  are  irreducible  or  the  pa- 
tient is  straining,  is  now  hooked  up,  upon  the  finger,  and  we  proceed 
to  separate  the  sac  from  the  cord.    At  times  it  is  difficult  to  recog- 
nize the  sac.    It  is  formed  of  the  pouch  of  peritoneum,  with  some 
loose  connective  tissue  (subperitoneal  connective  tissue  layer)  and 
is  situated  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord  (infundib- 
ular process  of  transversalis  fascia),  which  must  be  incised  or  torn  in 
order  to  expose  it  (the  sac).    The  sac  has  a  peculiar,  white,  aponeurotic 
appearance,  and  may  be  very  thin  or  of  moderate  thickness.    The  isola- 
tion of  the  sac  from  the  cord  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  tearing  and 
separating  with  the  fingers,  occasionally  cutting  a  resisting  band  with 
the  scissors.     At  times  the  sac  is  very  intimaiely  united  with  the 
cord,  and  much  patience  is  required  to  separate  it.     One  should 
recognize  the  vas  deferens,  and  constantly  be  familiar  with  its  loca- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  injuring  it.     In  isolating  the  sac,  one  may 
have  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins, 
which  runs  along  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  in  the  cord.    It  usually 
ceases,  however,  after  clamps  have  been  applied  to  the  bleeding 
points  for  a  few  minutes.    If  one  of  the  arterial  branches  which  run 
in  the  cord  is  torn,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature.    One  may 
begin  the  separation  of  the  sac  from  the  cord  above  at  the  neck  of 
the  sac  and  work  downward,  toward  its  lower  part  (fundus),  or  com- 
mence at  the  fundus  and  work  upward,  toward  the  neck.     The  op- 


Fig.  m.— Bouial  Opfr..li<.a  for  IniiuLnal  Urrtiiii.    Tbe  i 
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erator  may  assist  himself  in  separating  the  sac  from  the  cord  by  in- 
cising it  in  order  to  introduce  the  finger  into  it,  and  thus  inform 
himself  of  its  limits. 

After  the  sac  has  been  completely  separated  from  the  cord,  espe- 
cially above,  about  the  neck  at  the  location  of  the  "internal  ring," 
it  is  raised,  and  (if  not  already  incised)  is  seized  by  an  assistant  with 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  or  with  two  artery  forceps,  and  incised 
between  them  with  the  knife.  In  incising  the  sac,  especially  if  the 
contents  are  adherent,  or  if  operating  upon  a  strangulated  hernia 
when  there  is  much  distension,  one  should  use  caution  not  to  wound 
the  parts  within.  After  the  sac  has  been  opened  the  contents  may 
be  reduced,  and,  if  there  are  no  adhesions,  this  is  very  readily  done. 
If  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  prolapsed  omentum  in  the  sac, 
this  may  be  tied  oflf  with  stout  catgut  and  amputated  in  preference 
to  returning  it  to  the  abdomen.  If  the  contents  are  adherent  to  the 
sac,  they  must  be  gently  separated  before  they  can  be  reduced.  This 
can  usually  be  accomplished  with  the  finger,  taking  care  to  avoid 
tearing  the  gut,  and  ligating  any  points  that  bleed  freely.  Dense 
adhesion  bands  may  be  first  tied  double  and  then  divided  between 
the  ligatures.  If  omentum  is  adherent  within  the  sac,  it  may  be 
ligated  and  amputated.  The  contents  should  be  free,  especially  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  reduced. 

After  the  sac  has  been  emptied  we  may  tie  it  oflf.  The  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  sac  and  carried  well  within  its  mouth,  and  a  catgut 
ligature  (No.  2)  thrown  around  its  neck.  As  this  ligature  is  drawn 
tight  and  tied,  one  should  feel  it  slip  over  the  end  of  the  finger, 
which  is  within  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  It  should  be  applied  about 
the  neck  of  the  sac  as  high  up  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  leaving 
any  pouched  portion  of  the  sac  to  invite  the  recurrence  of  the  her- 
nia. The  ligature  is  left  long  for  use  as  a  tractor,  and  the  sac  is  cut 
away,  about  one-fourth  inch  distal  from  the  ligature.  Then,  after 
a  final  examination  of  the  stump  of  the  sac,  the  ends  of  the  ligature 
are  cut  short,  and  the  stump  of  the  sac  allowed  to  retract  into  the 
abdomen.  If  the  sac  is  rather  wide-mouthed,  instead  of  simply 
surrounding  it  with  a  ligature  one  may  transfix  it  with  a  ligature 
carried  in  a  curved  needle  and  tie  double. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  strengthening  of  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  this  is  done  by  approximating 
the  free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon)  above  to  Poupart's  ligament  below.     While  this  is 
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being  done  the  spermatic  cord  is  held  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator 
upon  a  strip  of  gauze,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  divided  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique,  which  is  held  in  an  artery  forceps,  is  re- 
tracted, in  order  that  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  (conjoined  tendon)  may  be  made  out.    These  parts  can  be 
readily  seen  and  may  be  plainly  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  wound. 
Poupart's  ligament  is  likewise  freely  exposed,  when  the  lower  edge 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  strongly  retracted.    This 
structure  may  be  recognized  as  a  sharp,  white  band.    These  parts, 
the  conjoined  tendon  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below,  are  now 
brought  together  with  three  to  five  interrupted  sutures  of  some  per- 
manent material,  such  as  silk-worm  gut,  silk,  silver  wire,  kangaroo 
tendon,  or  chroniicized  gut.     These  sutures  are  introduced  with  a 
large,  curved  needle  grasped  in  a  needle  holder.    The  first  suture  is 
placed  externally,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  where  the  cord  emerges 
from  the  abdomen;   the  last  one  or  two  sutures,  those  nearest  the 
middle  line,  should  take  a  sufficiently  broad  bite  to  include,  together 
with  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle.     Each 
suture  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite.    In  introducing  the  sutures 
through  Poupart's  ligament  there  is  said  to  be  some  danger,  espe- 
cially with  the  middle  sutures,  of  piercing  the  femoral  vein   with 
the  needle.     This  might  happen  if  the  needle  were  inserted   too 
deeply,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  a  good,  broad  bite  of  the  liga- 
ment is  easily  secured  without  introducing  the  needle  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  vein.    The  sutures  are  left  long,  and  are  not  tied  until 
all  are  introduced.    Usually  three  or  four  sutures  suffice;  sometimes 
five  are  necessary.    The  most  external  suture  should  be  placed  so  as 
to  leave  just  space  enough  for  the  cord  to  emerge  comfortably  with- 
out constriction  between  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  tran&- 
vorsalis  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below.    When  the  sutures  arc 
tied,  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transvorsalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon)  and  Poupart's  ligament  are  seen  to  be  (Jlosely  ap- 
proximated, and  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  solid  posterior  wall 
to  the  inguinal  canal,  upon  which  the  cord  rests  when  it  is  dropped 
back  into  the  wound.     The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  are  now  brought  together  over  the  cord  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  catgut,  simple  or  chroniicized,  No.  2.    This  suture 
is  commenced  above  and  externally,  and  terminates  below  at  the  site 
of  the  former  external  abdominal  ring.    In  this  way  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal  is  restored,  and  beneath  this  the  cord  is  situ- 


Fig.  18!.— Tbe  Baaalnl  ODpratlQli.  The  figra  or  tbe  Ipllt  BpanEurasLa  beld 
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ated.  One  should  take  care  that  the  cord  is  not  gripped  too  tightly 
between  the  posterior  and  anterior  walls  of  the  new  canal,  and  that, 
at  the  site  of  the  external  ring,  sufficient  space  is  left  for  the  cord 
to  emerge  without  danger  of  its  becoming  strangulated. 

The  wound  should  be  dry — free  from  oozing.  No  drainage  is 
necessary.  The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  continuous 
intracuticular  catgut  suture. 

In  the  female  this  operation  is  simplified  in  that  we  have  no 
spermatic  cord  to  consider;  the  round  ligament,  its  analogue,  is  sim- 
ply cut  away,  and  the  deep  sutures  which  strengthen  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  introduced  in  the  manner  described  above. 

For  a  Congenital  Hernia. — In  this  variety  of  hernia  the  sac 
is  formed  of  the  unobliteratcd  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  testis  usually  lies.  In  some  cases  the  testis 
does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  in  its  descent,  and  may 
remain  stationary,  in  any  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  or  within  the 
abdomen,  when  it  may  be  wise  to  remove  it.  The  incision  in  the 
skin  and  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  made  as  in  the  fore- 
going operation.  After  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  laid  open,  the 
cord,  together  with  the  sac,  is  picked  up,  upon  the  finger.  The  her- 
nial sac  is  really  included  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord,  in- 
fundibular process,  and  its  isolation  from  the  elements  of  the  cord 
may  be  somewhat  difficult.  The  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular 
process  of  the  transversalis  fascia)  must  be  incised  or  torn  through 
in  order  to  reach  the  sac.  In  separating  the  sac  we  may  commence 
above  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  work  downward,  toward  the  testis. 
After  the  sac  has  been  separated  from  the  cord,  vas  deferens,  etc.,  to 
a  point  which  is  just  above  the  testis,  it  is  opened  and  its  contents 
reduced.  The  sac  is  then  cut  across,  allowing  the  lower  part,  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  testis,  to  remain  to  form  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis. The  upper  part  of  the  sac,  after  having  been  thoroughly  iso- 
lated, is  then  tied  off  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  (con- 
joined tendon)  sutured  to  Poupart's  ligament,  as  already  described 
in  the  preceding  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process 
(hernial  sac)  which  remains,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  is  then  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  so 
that  the  testis  is  shut  up  within  its  tunica  vaginalis.  The  edges  of 
the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  then  brought  to- 
gether over  the  cord,  and  the  incision  in  the  skin  closed.     If  the 
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testis  has  been  much  handled^  it  may  be  wise  to  introduce  a  thin 
strip  of  gauze  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  through  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage;  usually,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  necessary. 

For  a  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. — In  this  variety  of  hernia  the 
peritoneal  pouch  (hernial  sac)  does  not  enter  the  "internal  ring/* 
mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  and  work  its  way  down  along  the 
cord,  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  but  bulges  directly  forward,  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery, 
pushing  the  transversalis  fascia,  conjoined  tendon,  and  triangular 
ligament  before  it,  and  is  found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  spermatic 
cord  as  this  descends  through  the  inguinal  canal.    The  sac  consists 
of  a  wide-mouthed  pouch  of  peritoneum  and  subperitoneal  connect- 
ive tissue,  and,  as  it  presents  into  the  inguinal  canal,  is  covered 
by  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular 
ligament.     It  is  also  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the 
skin.    The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  wide,  and  may  reach  from  the  external 
edge  of  the  rectus  as  far  outward  as  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  or 
even  beyond  this,  pushing  the  artery  in  front  of  it,  in  which  case 
the  artery  may  form  a  deep  groove  upon  the  sac,  and  thus  divide  't 
into  two  pouches.    Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tie  the  artery  double  and  divide  it.    There  may  be  no  well-formed 
sac  present,  but  simply  a  wide,  conical  bulging  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal.     In  direct  hernia  the  sac  is  readily  separated 
from  the  cord,  after  which  it  is  opened  and  its  contents  reduced.     If 
the  sac  is  very  wide-mouthed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  approximate  the 
margins  of  the  opening  with  a  cat^ijut  suture,  and  then  cut  away  what 
remains  of  the  sac.    The  operation  is  completed  as  described  above  for 
the  oblique  variety.    While  the  cord  is  held  aside,  the  edge  of  the  con- 
joined tendon  (internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles)  is  sutured  to 
Poupart's  litrament.     The  cord  is  then  replaced  and  the  edges  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  sutured  over  it,  and  finally  the 
incision  in  the  skin  closed. 

Halsted's  Operation  for  Inguinal  Hernia. — The  incision  reaches 
from  a  point  5  cm.  above  and  external  to  the  site  of  the  internal 
ring,  which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament.  It  is  carried  downward  and  inward  as  far  as  the  spine  of 
the  pubes  (site  of  the  external  ring).  This  incision  extends  throujrh 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  freely  expo.sing  the  aponeurosis  of 
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the  external  oblique  muscle  and  the  external  inguinal  ring.  All 
bleeding  points  are  clamped.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie 
them,  as  the  hemorrhage  ceases  after  a  few  minutes'  compression. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles,  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  These  structures  are 
incised  from  the  external  ring  below  to  a  point  about  2  cm.  above 
and  external  to  the  location  of  the  internal  ring,  or  farther  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  incision  may  ex- 
tend into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles.  The  vas  deferens  is  now  sought,  and,  together  with  its 
vessels,  isolated,  and  then  all  the  veins  which  accompany  the  vas 
deferens  except  two  or  three,  after  being  tied  oflf  above  and  below, 
are  excised.  In  this  way  the  size  of  the  cord  is  markedly  dimin- 
ished. The  remains  of  the  cord  are  now  held  to  one  side,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  hernial  sac  is  begun.  After  this  has  been  completed, 
the  sac  is  incised  and  its  contents  returned  into  the  abdomen.  When 
the  transversalis  fascia  is  incijsed  the  constriction  about  the  neck  of 
the  sac  disappears,  and  its  mouth,  from  a  narrow  orifice,  becomes  a 
wide-open  space,  through  which  one  may  easily  introduce  several 
fingers  or  the  whole  hand  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  margins 
of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  are  now  brought  together  with  a  continuous 
or  interrupted  suture  of  catgut,  and  the  sac  below  this  suture  line 
resected.  This  step  of  the  operation  is  really  like  closing  any  ordi- 
nary opening  in  the  parietal  peritoneum.  During  the  application  of 
this  suture  a  gauze  pad  may  be  introduced,  through  the  opening  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  to  prevent  the  intestine  from  prolapsing  into 
the  wound.  After  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  peritoneum,  has  been  thus 
sutured  and  closed,  and' the  sac  cut  away,  we  proceed  with  the  next 
step  of  the  operation,  the  approximation  of  the  cut  edges  of  the 
several  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  While  this  is  being  accom- 
plished the  cord  is  raised  upon  a  hook  and  held  out  of  the  way,  well 
toward  the  outer  part  of  the  incision.  To  unite  these  parts  from  six 
to  eight  mattress  sutures  of  silk  are  required.  The  layers  which  are 
approximated  consist  above  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  the  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon),  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  Below  they  consist  of 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and 
the  transversalis  fascia,  and  in  part,  externally,  of  the  cut  edges  of 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.     The  sutures  pass 
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through  all  these  layers.  Between  the  two  most  external  of  these 
sutures  the  cord  emerges  through  the  abdominal  vail,  between  the  cut 
edges  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  The  cord 
should  be  firmly  grasped  by  these  muscles,  but  not  tightly  enough 


to  strangle  it.  The  cord,  as  it  emerges  tlirough  the  abdominal  wall, 
in  its  new  position,  should  be  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  fibers  of  these 
muscles;  it  should  not  emerge  between  the  tendinous  portions  of 
the  muscles.    If  the  incision  through  the  internal  oblique  and  trana- 
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versalis  muscles  and  the  transversalis  fascia  has  not  been  carried 
sufficiently  far,  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward,  to  accomplish 
this,  it  should  be  extended  farther,  so  as  to  reach  well  into  the  fleshy 
portion  of  these  muscles. 

After  the  mattress  sutures  have  been  applied  and  the  parts  al- 
ready mentioned  approximated,  the  cord  is  dropped  back  into  the 
wound  and  rests  upon  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  The 
edges  of  the  8kin  are  then  sutured  over  the  cord  with  a  continuous 
intracuticular  suture,  thus  completing  the  operation.  The  cord  is 
transplanted  so  that  it  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
and  external  to  the  site  of  the  "internal  ring,"  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  muscular  fibers  and  lies  just  beneath  the  skin,  instead  of  beneath 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique. 

Operation  for  the  Sadical  Cure  of  Femoral  Hernia.  —  Femoral 
hernia  descends  through  the  crural  canal  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vein,  and  presents  in  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. In  order  to  expose  the  sac  of  the  hernia  an  incision  is  made 
below  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  middle  of  the  in- 
cision being  over  the  center  of  the  tumor.  This  incision  is  carried 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  (cribriform)  down  to  the  sac.  Instead  of 
being  placed  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  incision  may  be 
made  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above  downward. 

The  sac  is  now  isolated,  and  separated  from  the  adjoining  parts 
up  to  and  beyond  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Special  care  is 
required  in  separating  the  sac  on  the  side  which  adjoins  the  femoral 
vein.  After  the  sac  has  been  thoroughly  isolated  it  is  opened  and 
the  contents  reduced.  The  sac  is  then  twisted  and  tied  oflf  as  high  up 
as  possible.  It  may  be  surrounded  with  a  simple  catgut  ligature,  or 
it  may  be  transfixed  and  tied  double.  The  portion  of  the  sac  below 
the  ligature  is  then  cut  away,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  cut  short,  and 
the  stump  of  the  sac  pushed  back  beyond  Poupart's  ligament  into 
the  abdomen. 

We  are  now  ready  to  close  the  orifice  through  which  the  hernia 
descended  into  the  thigh.  We  should  first  recognize  the  margins  of 
this  orifice,  the  crural  ring.  This  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart's 
ligament;  internally  by  the  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament;  below 
by  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  the  upper,  thickened 
portion  of  which  is  called  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper,  and  which  ex- 
tends from  Gimbernat's  ligament  to  the  pectineal  eminence;  externally 
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it  is  bounded  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  edge  of  the  falcifonn  process 
should  also  be  recognized,  and  likewise  the  internal  saphenous  vein, 
where  it  joins  the  femoral.  The  crural  ring  is  obliterated  by  sutur- 
ing the  lower  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  fascia  which  covers 
the  pectineus  muscle;  i.e.,  to  that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  pectineus — the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  The  stitches 
should  be  of  silk,  and  should  be  introduced  with  a  short,  full-curved 
needle.  The  first  suture  catches  Poupart^s  ligament  just  external  to 
its  attachment  to  the  pubic  spine,  and  should  take  a  good  bite.  After 
the  needle  is  drawn  through  Poupart's  ligament  is  pulled  upward  and 
backward  with  a  blunt  hook  in  order  to  permit  the  needle  to  catch 
the  pectineal  fascia  as  high  up  under  Poupart's  ligament  as  pos- 
sible ;  i.e.,  near  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  from  which  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle arises.  Half  a  centimeter  external  to  this  suture  a  second  suture 
is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then,  at  a  distance  of  another 
half-centimeter,  a  third  suture.  These  three  sutures  suffice  to  close 
the  opening.  The  third  and  last  suture  is  located  about  1  cm.  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  When  these  sutures  are  tied,  the 
lower  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pectineal  fascia  (the  thick- 
ened portion,  high  up  near  the  origin  of  the  pectineus  muscle  from 
the  ilio-pectineal  line)  are  approximated,  and  the  crural  ring  is  thus 
obliterated.  The  opening  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  way.  No 
drainage  is  required. 

For  Undescended  Testicle  (Bevan's  Operation). — The  undescended 
testicle  may  be  found  within  the  abdomen  at  the  internal  ring;  in 
the  inguinal  canal;  or  external  to  the  inguinal  canal,  underneath  the 
skin.  In  connection  with  this  condition  there  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciatod  a  patent  vaginal  process  and  therefore  a  condition  of  congenital 
hernia  either  actual  or  latent.  Bevan  advises  that  the  time  to  operate 
is  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years. 

An  incision  three  inches  long  is  made  from  a  point  half  an  inch 
above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  base  of  the  scrotum. 
The  incision  divides  the  integument  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique.  The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  are  seized  with  artery 
forceps  and  well  retracted,  thus  exposing  the  cremasteric  fascia,  wliich 
fills  in  the  space  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle 
(conjoined  tendon)  and  Poupart's  ligament  (see  Fig.  195).  This 
layer  of  fascia  is  incised  together  with  the  imderlying  fascia  transver- 
salis,  and  there  is  then  exposed  to  view  the  peritoneal  pouch  or  §ac 
within  which  tlie  testis  is  situated.    When  this  peritoneal  pouch  or  sac 
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is  incised  the  testicle  is  exposed  and  the  operator  finds  himself  within 
the  vaginal  process  (tunica  vaginalis),  which  is  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
communicate  direct  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  (see  Fig.  196). 

The  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum  (the  peritoneal  pouch  con- 
taining the  testicle)  is  now  divided  just  above  the  testicle  and  the 
upper  portion  of  it  peeled  upward  away  from  the  structures  that  go 
to  make  up  the  spermatic  cord  and  which  lie  beneath  it;  it  is  then 
transfixed  with  the  needle  and  tied  high  up  with  a  catgut  ligature. 
This  portion  of  the  sac  should  be  tied  upon  the  point  of  the  finger 
placed  within  it,  just  as  in  tying  ofip  an  ordinary  hernia  sac  so  as  not 
to  include  a  process  of  gut  or  omentum  which  might  have  entered  it. 
A  purse-string  suture  is  applied  around  the  edge  of  the  remaining, 
lower,  portion  of  the  vaginal  process,  the  portion  corresponding  to  the 
testis,  drawn  tight  and  tied ;  the  testis  is  thus  inclosed  in  that  portion 
of  the  vaginal  process  which  corresponds  to  the  normal  tunica  vaginalis 
(see  Fig.  197). 

The  testicle  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  bed  and  traction  made  upon 
the  cord  in  order  to  lengthen  it  as  much  as  possible.  Tense,  short 
bands  of  connective  tissue  that  bind  the  cord  and  prevent  its  being 
pulled  down  should  be  torn  across  with  thumb  forceps.  The  cord  is 
thus  stripped  of  all  the  surrounding  fascia  and  connective  tissue, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  vessels  of  the  cord  and  the  vas  deferens.  This 
part  of  the  operation  should  be  done  carefully  and  without  too  much 
precipitation. 

The  spermatic  vessels  and  vas  deferens,  which  are  situated  behind 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  within  the  abdominal  cavity, 
should  be  separated  by  careful  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  within 
the  abdomen.  The  spermatic  vessels  take  a  direction  upward  and 
inward  and  the  vas  downward  and  inward,  and  this  divergence  can  be 
distinctly  appreciated.  The  cord  should  be  sufficiently  lengthened  by 
these  manipulations  as  to  permit  of  the  testicle  being  drawn  down 
upon  the  thigh,  three  or  four  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  (see 
Fig.  198). 

A  larger  pocket  is  now  torn  in  the  scrotum  with  the  finger  and 
into  this,  enclosed  in  its  newly  made  tunica  vaginalis,  the  testicle  is 
dropped,  and  here  it  should  remain  without  undue  tension  on  the 
cord.  A  purse-string  suture  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  pouch  in 
which  the  testicle  has  been  placed  so  as  to  hold  it  there;  this  suture, 
which  is  of  chromicized  catgut,  includes  the  superficial  fascia,  and  both 
edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and  when  tied 
retains  the  testis  securely  in  iter  new  scrotal  pocket. 
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The  incision  is  closed  by  suturing  the  conjoined  tendon  to  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  over  the  cord,  thus  burying  the  cord  beneath  them, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  sutures  of  chromicized  catgut. 
The  edges  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  then  approxi- 
mated with  a  continuous  suture  of  catgut  and  the  skin  incision  finally 
closed. 

In  some  few  cases  where  the  testis  is  situated  within  the  abdomen 
it  may  be  necessary  to  sever  the  spermatic  vessels  before  the  testis 
can  be  brought  down.  These  vessels  run  an  almost  straight  course 
from  and  to  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  etc.,  and  on  account  of  their 
relative  shortness  they  may  fix  the  testis  so  that  it  cannot  be  pulled 
down  sufficiently.  The  vessels  should  be  ligated  doubly  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures.  The  testis  may  then  be  more  readily  drawn 
down  toward  the  scrotum.  The  division  of  the  spermatic  vessels  does 
not  interfere  seriously  with  the  nutrition  of  the  testis,  because  suffi- 
cient blood-supply  is  still  provided  through  the  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens,  which  anastomosis  freely  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
spermatic  that  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  testis.  Special  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  artery  and  veins  of  the  vas  deferens 
nor  to  include  them  in  the  ligatures  with  which  the  spermatic  vessels 
are  secured,  so  that  the  testis  will  not  be  deprived  of  its  entire  blood- 
supply  (see  "Spermatic  Cord"  and  "Varicocele"). 

THE  SPERMATIC  CORD,  SCROTUM,  ETC. 

The  Spermatic  Cord. — The  spermatic  cord  descends  tbrouo^h  the 
inguinal  canal,  emerging  at  the  external  inguinal  ring.  As  it  emerges 
from  the  external  ring  it  lies  just  beneath  the  integument  ifi  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  and  descends  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  testis.  It  is  about  as  thick  around  as  the 
little  finger,  and  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  structure's,  the  vas  deferens, 
the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  their  corre- 
sponding veins,  the  spermatic  artery,  and  a  tortuous  venous  plexus, 
the  pampiniform.  The  vas  deferens,  the  efTerent  duct  of  the  testis, 
occupies  the  posterior"  part  of  the  cord.  The  vas  deferens  is  about 
as  big  around  as  a  goose  quill,  has  a  firm  feel,  and  may  be  readily 
recognized  as  it  is  rolled  between  the  fingers.  The  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens  ramifies  upon  the  vas  deferens,  supplies  it,  and  anastomoses 
below  with  the  spermatic  artery.  The  cremasteric  artery  is  distributed 
to  the  constituents  of  the  cord,  and  supplies  its  sheath.    The  spermatic 
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artery  is  given  ofip  from  the  aorta;  it  supplies  the  testis  and  has  a 
strong  current  of  blood.  Tlie  pampiniform  plexus  is  a  tortuous,  in- 
tercommunicating plexus  of  venous  channels  that  accompanies  the 
other  elements  of  the  cord.  Through  this  plexus  the  blood  is  returned 
from  the  testis.  The  vessels  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  join  together 
above  to  form  the  spermatic  vein.  This  vein  upon  the  right  side 
enters  the  vena  cava  directly;  upon  the  left  side  it  empties  into  the 
renal  vein,  so  that  the  venous  return  on  the  left  side  is  less  direct 
than  upon  the  right  side.  Varicocele  is  usually  found  upon  the  left 
side. 

As  these  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they  are  all  con- 
tained within  the  infundibular  process,  which  serves  to  bind  them 
together  into  a  single  bundle  and  which  forms  the  real  fibrous  sheath 
of  the  cord,  the  fascia  propria.  Descending  upon  the  cord  is  a  series 
of  looped,  muscular  fibers,  each  joined  to  the  other  by  an  intervening 
thin  fascia.  These  are  the  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia.  These  fibers, 
that  form  the  cremaster  muscle,  are  derived  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  internal  oblique. 

As  the  cord  emerges  from  the  external  inguinal  ring,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spermatic  fascia),  which  is  attached  to 
the  pillars  or  margins  of  the  ring,  is  continued  down  upon  the  cord, 
inclosing  it  and  forming  one  of  its  investments. 

The  Scrotum. — The  scrotum  is  a  tegumentary  pouch  which  is 
made  up  of  two  compartments,  one  on  each  side,  separated  by  a  median 
septum.  It  consists  of  several  layers  from  without  inward.  The 
skin  is  redundant,  corrugated,  and  wrinkled.  Beneath  the  skin 
is  the  dartos.  The  dartos  is  a  loose,  reddish,  contractile  layer, 
which  is  foxmd  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  It  contains  some  mus- 
cular fibers,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  two  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial perineal  fascia,  and  laterally  with  the  same  layers  in  the  groin. 
It  sends  a  septum  into  the  scrotum,  which  divides  it  into  its  two 
halves.  Beneath  the  dartos  is  the  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia,  and 
beneath  this  the  infundibular  fascia,  and,  finally,  most  internal,  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Testes.— The  testes  are  situated  in  the  scrotum,  each  sus- 
pended by  its' spermatic  cord.  They  are  partially  invested  by  a  closed, 
aerous  sac,  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This  is  the  unobliterated  part  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  the  peritoneal  pouch  that  accom- 
panies the  testis  in  its  descent  from  the  abdomen  into  the  infundibular 
procees,  the  scrotum,  before  birth. 

31 
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Tf  we  cut  ihrough  the  anterior  wall  of  the  scrotum,  througli 
these  various  layers,  we  enter  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
contains  pormally  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  testis  pre- 
sents into  this  cavity,  being  partially  invested  by  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  posterior  border  of  the  testis  is  not 
covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  is  excluded  from  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Along  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  is  the  epididymis.  It 
surmounts  the  testis  above  like  a  cap.  It  has  a  body,  an  upper,  larger 
portion,  the  globus  major;  and  a  lower,  smaller  portion,  the  globus 
minor.  The  vas  deferens  is  the  continuation  of  the  epidid}Tnis.  It 
commences  at  the  lower  end  of  the  globus  minor,  and,  passing  upward 
along  the  posterior,  inner  border  of  the  testis,  is  found  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  passing  through  the  "internal  ring*' 
into  the  abdomen.  Within  the  abdomen  it  dips  down  into  the  pelvis, 
to  terminate  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  where 
it  joins  with  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  of  the  corresponding  side 
to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

The  Ejaculatory  Ihicts. — The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  on  each  side.  They  are  about  three-fqurths  inch  long,  pass 
forward  through  the  prostate  gland,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  between  the  middle  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate,  and  open 
upon  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra. 
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For  Varicocele.  Oim:x  Operattox. — An  incision  is  made,  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the 
scrotum,  rommoncin<r  just  below  the  s])ino  of  the  pnbos,  and  ])assing 
throu":h  the  skin  into  tlie  subcutaneous  fattv  layer.  This  incision 
can  be  made  by  pinchin<r  up  tlie  skin  and  transfixing  it  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  or  by  cutting  it  witli  the  scissors.  Tlie  cord  is  then 
hooked  up,  upon  the  finger,  out  of  the  loose,  fatty  layer  in  which  it 
lies,  and  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  knife  its  sheath  (the  spermatic 
fascia  and  the  fascia  propria)  is  opened.  The  vas  deferens  is  sought 
and  recognized,  and  togotlicr  with  the  immediately  adjacent  veins  is 
separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  cord.  This  is  done  with  the 
fingers,  holding  the  vas  deferens  and  the  several  adjacent  vessels, 
artery  and  veins  of  the  vas,  which  are  to  he  allowed  to  remain  securely 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  work  of 
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separating  the  otlii-r  structures  of  tlie  oonl,  veins  of  the  parapiniform 
plexus  and  the  spcrnistic  arlery,  from  the  vas  deferens,  may  be  accom- 
plished with  the  fingers  nf  the  rifrht  hand  (see  Fig.  203). 

After  the  vas  deferens,  together  with  the  several  immediately 
adjacent  veins,  has  been  isolated  for  a  distance  varying  from  one  to 
two  inclies,  depending  npon  the  laxness  of  the  scrotum  and  the  length 
of  the  cord,  etc.,  a  double  catgut  ligature  is  pasaed  with  an  artery 
forceps  and  then  cut  so  that  we  have  two  ligatures.  These  ligatures, 
which  surround  all  those  structures  of  the  cord  that  have  been  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  are  tied,  one  above  and  the  other 
below.  The  portion  Intervening  is  excised  with  the  scissors,  not  too 
close  to  the  ligatures,  and  the  ends  of  the  ligatures,  which  have  been 
purposely  left  long,  are  then  tied  together,  in  this  way  bringing  the 
ends  of  both  stumps  into  apposition.  The  ends  of  these  two  portions 
may  be  still  further  secured  by  one  or  two  catgut  sutures,  which 
should  take  a  good  bite  through  the  whole  thickness  of  each  stump. 

The  portion  of  the  cord  which  is  stripped  away  from  the  vas 
deferens,  and  which  is  ligated  and  excised,  a  composed  of  all  the 
veins  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  the  spermatic  artery.  When 
the  vas  is  isolated,  the  artery  of  the  vaa  deferens,  which  anastomoses 
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below  with  the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  together 
with  their  corresponding  veins,  go  with  it;  these  vessels  are  there- 
fore not  interfered  with,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  testis  after  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  the  sper- 
matic artery  have  been  ligated. 

For  the  ligatures,  plain  catgut,  not  too  thick  (No.  1  or  2)  may 
be  used,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  upper  ligature 
securely  that  it  may  not  slip,  as  this  would  result  in  a  very  free  hem- 
orrhage from  the  end  of  the  spermatic  artery. 

In  this  operation  one  not  only  ties  off  the  veins  of  the  pam- 
piniform plexus,  but  also  shortens  the  cord,  and  thus  draws  the  testis 
up,  a  result  which  is  much  to  be  desired.  Before  closing  the  incision 
in  the  skin  all  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated  or 
twisted,  and  the  wound  should  be  dry.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
in  the  skin  are  brought  together  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  catgut, 
which  may  be  intracuticular. 

For  Hydrocele. — A  condition  in  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
distended  with  serous  fluid.  The  testis  is  usually  found  in  the  lower, 
back  part  of  the  sac,  the  fluid  being  collected  above  and  in  front 
of  it. 

Puncture  and  Injection. — This  is  suitable  for  simple  cases^ 
and  for  those  where  tapping  has  not  been  previously  resorted  to. 
The  scrotum  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  tense 
and  to  steady  it.  A  line  needle,  attached  to  a  hypodermic  syringe,  is 
introduced  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  scrotum,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fluid  drawn  off,  both  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
the  diagnosis  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  needle  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  hypodermic  needle  is  left  in  situ, 
its  end  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  A  fairly  large 
trochar  is  then  thrust  through  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  rather 
toward  the  front,  and  in  an  upward  direction  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  In  doing  this  one  should  remember  that  the  testis 
occupies  the  lower  back  part  of  the  sac.  With  the  trochar  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  one  should  be  able  with  it  to  touch  the  hypo- 
dermic needle  previously  introduced  into  the  sac  above.  The  sac  is 
allowed  to  empty  itself  through  the  cannula,  and  this  is  then  with- 
drawn. 

The  barrel  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  is  now  filled  with  the 
fluid  to  be  injected.  Twenty  minims  of  a  95-per-cent.  carbolic-acid 
solution  may  be  used,  with  satisfactory  results,  for  this  purpose. 
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This  is  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  through  the 
hypodermic  needle,  and  then  this  needle  is  also  withdrawn.  The 
fluid  that  has  heen  thus  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  distributed  over  the  whole  cavity  by  manipulating  the 
scrotum.  The  punctures  made  by  the  instruments  are  covered  over 
with  a  thin  coat  of  collodion,  and  a  very  thin  film  of  absorbent 
cotton. 


Fig.  204.— Hydrocele,  Tapping.  OTY,  cavity  of  the  tunica  Taginalls  teitii; 
T,  testis;  V,  vas  deferens.  Hypodermic  needle  Introduced  Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  sac;  trochar  cannula  Into  the  lower  part. 


This  operation  is  usually  followed  by  some  effusion  into  the  sac, 
and  with  but  little  or  no  pain.  After  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed  with 
the  scrotum  supported,  these  symptoms  subside.  The  operation  is 
not  painful,  but  the  part  where  the  trochar  is  to  be  introduced  may 
be  anaesthetized  with  ethyl  chloride  if  desired. 

Opbn  Operation  (Volkmann). — This  operation  is  suitable  for 
those  cases  that  have  already  been  tapped  many  times  or  where  the 
operation  previously  described  has  been  tried  and  has  failed. 
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The  scrotum  is  grasped  by  an  assistant  in  order  to  make  it  tense 
and  to  steady  it.    An  incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  scrotum,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.     The 
length  of  the  incision  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor,  but  is 
usually  two  or  three  inches.     When  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  been 
opened,  and  while  the  fluid  is  escaping,  the  edge  of  the  parietal  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis — i.e.,  the  inner  lining  of  the  scrotal  sac — ^is 
seized  on  either  side  with  an  artery  forceps,  and  with  the  finger  this 
is  torn  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  scrotum, 
and  excised  in  part  with  the  scissors.    If  the  tumor  has  been  very 
large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  excise  more  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  than 
if  the  tumor  is  smaller.    The  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  much  thick- 
ened.   In  trimming  away  this  redundant  portion  of  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis one  must  take  care  to  leave  enough  to  conveniently  cover  the 
testis  and  also  avoid  cutting  into  the  epididymis.    It  is  rather  better 
to  excise  too  little  than  too  much  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.    After  this 
part  of  the  operation  has  been  done  the  edge  of  that  portion  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  which  remains  is  flxed  to  the  corresponding  edge 
of  the  skin  incision  all  around  with  a  continuous  or  with  several 
interrupted  fine  catgut  sutures.    Then,  with  a  wad  of  cotton  on  a 
stick,  the  whole  interior  of  what  remains  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in- 
cluding that  covering  the  testis,  is  swabbed  out  with  95-per-ccnt. 
carbolic  acid.    The  cavity  is  then  loosely  packed  with  sterile  gauze. 
The  strips  should  reach  well  down  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
cavity,  but  the  packing  should  not  be  tight.     A  loose  dressing  is 
applied,  which  may  be  held  in  place  by  a  T-bandage.    The  packing 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  simply  retaining 
a  strip  in  the  opening  in  the  skin,  and  the  parts  allowed  to  granulate. 
If  too  much  of  the  tunica  has  been  removed,  there  will  be  too  much 
inversion  of  the  skin,  and  tliis  will  delay  the  healing  process. 

Excision  of  the  Tunica  (von  Beugmann). — After  the  tunica 
vaginalis  sac  has  been  opened  and  its  contents  evacuated,  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  seized  and  stripped  away  from  its 
attachment  bluntly  with  the  fingers  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  testis,  or  rather  epididymis,  and  then  excised  in  its  en- 
tirety with  the  scissors.  After  all  bleeding  has  been  controlled  with 
forceps  and  ligatures,  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  with  sutures, 
without  any  drainage  whatever.  As  a  rule,  the  skin  incij^ion  heals 
by  first  intention,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  be  around  in  about  twelve 
davs. 
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This  method  is  very  satisfactory,  and  is  especially  applicable  to 
thoee  cases  where  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  excessively  redundant  after 
the  evacuation  of  a  large  hydrocele,  or  vhen  the  tunica  is  markedly 
thickened. 

Retrovebsion  of  thb  Tunica  Vaqinalis. — This  method  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Jaboulay,  Doyen,  Garampozzi,  and  Win- 
kelmann.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  usually 
about  two  inches  in  length,  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica.  Through 
this  opening  the  fluid  contents  of  the  distended  tunica  vaginalis 
escape,  and  the  testis  is  then  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrotum. 


As  the  testis  is  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrotum,  the  vaginal 
layer  of  the  tunica  is  reflected  backward, — turned  inside  out,  as  it 
were, — so  that  the  opening  in  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica, 
through  which  the  testis  has  been  drawn,  gets  to  ]ie  behind  the  testis, 
encircling  the  cord  and  covering  over  the  epididymis,  and  in  this 
position  it  is  fised  by  joining  its  edges  together  with  several  catgut 
sutures  so  that  it  may  not  again  slip  forward  over  the  testis.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scrotum  are  now  sufBciently  detached  to 
allow  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  to  be  drawn  forward  and  cover 
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over  the  testis  and  reflected  tunica  vaginalis,  and  they  are  thus  united 
to  each  other  without  drainage,  in  this  way  completing  the  operation. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  that  the  free  secreting  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  which  has  been  turned  inside  out  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  raw  internal  wound  surface  of  the  scrotum,  to  which 
it  becomes  united,  effecting  the  cure. 

If  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  very  redundant  after  evacuating  a 
large  hydrocele,  a  part  of  the  tunica  may  be  excised  with  the  scissors, 
leaving  just  enough  to  complete  the  operation  as  described  above;  but 
for  those  very  large  hydroceles,  and  those  with  a  markedly  thickened 
tunica,  the  von  Bergmann  is  probably  the  more  satisfactory  opera- 
tion. 

Castration  (Extirpation  of  the  Testis). — An  incision,  about  two 
inches  long,  is  made  upon  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum 
through  the  skin  and  fat,  commencing  at  a  point  just  below  the  ex- 
ternal ring — the  spine  of  the  pubes.  If  operating  for  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  if  the  skin  is  involved,  the  incision  may  be  arranged  so  as 
to  circumscribe  that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  involved.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  incision  the  cord  is  found,  and  hooked  up,  upon  the  finger, 
and  just  below  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  external  ring  its 
sheath  is  incised  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  The  vas  deferens  is  then 
recognized,  and  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord.  A 
catgut  ligature  is  then  passed  about  those  parts  of  the  cord  which 
have  been  separated  from  the  vas  deferens,  and  tied  so  tightly 
that  it  cannot  slip  oil*.  This  ligature  should  include  all  the  elements 
of  the  cord  except  the  vas  deferens.  The  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
left  long,  to  serve  as  a  tractor;  the  cord,  including  the  vas  deferens, 
is  then  divided  with  the  scissors,  at  least  half  an  inch  below,  distal 
to  the  ligature.  Before  dividing  the  cord  it  is  grasped,  below  the 
point  at  which  it  is  to  be  divided,  with  an  artery  clamp.  The  cord 
having  been  divided,  the  lower  end,  that  which  is  held  in  the  grasp 
of  the  artery  force] )S,  together  with  the  testis,  and  including  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  is  enucleated  from  the  scrotum,  usually  without  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  almost  entirely  by  blunt 
dissection.  AVhere  the  knife  or  scissors  is  used  to  assist  in  this  enu- 
cleation one  should  take  care  not  to  cut  through  the  septum  into 
the  other  half  of  the  s(  rolnm.  and  one  should  also  avoid  button-holing 
the  skin. 

After  the  testis  has  been  enucleated  we  return  to  the  stump  of 
the  cord.    This  may  be  brought  into  view  by  drawing  upon  the  liga- 
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turc,  which  was  left  long  to  serve  as  a  tractor,  and  if  there  is  no  bleed- 
ing this  ligature  may  be  cut  short  and  the  stump  of  the  cord  allowed 
to  retract  up  into  the  inguinal  canal.  Should  there  be  any  bleeding 
points,  these  may  be  clamped  and  ligated.  One  should  avoid  includ- 
ing the  stump  of  the  vas  deferens  in  the  ligature,  as  it  may  result  in 
disagreeable  symptoms;   e.^.,  colicky  pain,  etc. 

The  wound  is  large,  and  may  be  closed  with  catgut  sutures;  in 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  well  to  place  a  drain  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
wound.  If  operating  for  tuberculosis^  the  cord  should  be  divided  as 
high  up  as  one  can  reach. 


PART  VIII. 


THE  URINARY  SYSTEM. 


THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney. — One  kidney  may  be  absent 

in  apparently  normal  subjects,  the  left  more  frequently  than  the  right 
This  is  said  to  occur  once  in  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  sub- 
jects. Absence  of  one  kidney  has  been  met  with  twice  in  five  hundred 
subjects  in  the  writer's  experience.  When  one  kidney  is  absent  that 
which  is  present  is  usually  larger  and  assumes  the  function  of  both 
kidneys. 

There  may  be  two  kidneys  present,  joined  together  below  or 
above,  hol-seshoe  kidney,  or  both  above  and  below,  either  with  con- 
nective tissue  or  kidney  tissue.  This  condition  is  met  with  about 
once  in  one  thousand  subjects. 

At  times  the  kidney  becomes  loosened  in  its  bed,  and  may  become 
dislodged, — movable  kidney, — or  it  may  be  provided  with  a  nearly 
complete  peritoneal  covering  and  mesentery  and  enjoy  a  considerable 
range  of  motion,  when  it  is  called  "floating,  or  wandering,"  kidney. 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  upper  ))ack  part  of  the  abdomen,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  to  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra.  Tliey  are  extraperitoneal  organs,  being  covered  by 
peritoneum  upon  tlioir  anterior  surface  only. 

The  kidneys  are  provided  with  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  usually 
very  thin  and  closely  adherent  to  the  organ.  They  are  lodged  within 
a  ])cd  of  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue,  out  of  which  they  may  be 
readilv  enucleated.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  kidnev  is  directed  for- 
ward  and  outward,  and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  The  descending 
j)art  of  the  duodenum  lies  in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  the  pancreas 
in  front  of  the  left  kidnev. 

Tlie  u])per  part  of  tlie  j)osterior  surface  of  the  kidney  is  separated 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  l)y  tlie  diaphra<:m  and  pleura;  the 
lower  ])art  of  tlu-  j)()sterior  surface  of  the  kidney  rests  upon  the  quad- 
ratus  luinborurn  musi'lc,  wliich  is  eovered  bv  the  anti-rior  laver  of  the 
lumbar  faseia.  Normally  the  up])cr  half  of  tho  kidney  lies  above  the 
twelfth  rib,  and  the  lower  half  below  the  twelfth  rib. 
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The  inner  border  of  the  kidney  is  concave,  and  is  directed  toward 
the  psoas  muscle  and  the  vertebral  column;  the  inner  border  of  the 
kidney  really  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the 
kidney  is  thus  tilted  somewhat  outward.  Corresponding  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  kidney  are  the  artery  and  vein  and  the  ureter.  At  the 
hilum  the  relation  of  these  structures  from  before  backward  is  vein, 
artery,  and  ureter;  upon  the  left  side  the  artery  lies  above  the  vein, 
and  upon  the  right  side  the  vein  lies  above  the  artery;  upon  both  sides 
the  ureter  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  structures. 

The  outer  border  of  the  kidney  is  rounded  and  convex,  and  is 
related,  the  right,  with  the  ascending  colon,  and  the  left  with  the 
descending  colon.  The  colon  really  lies  a  little  in  front  of  the  kidney, 
as  well  as  to  its  outer  side. 

The  upper  end  of  the  kidney  is  covered  by  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sule, which  sits  upon  it  like  a  cap.  The  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney 
is  in  close  relation  with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  The  upper 
end  of  the  left  kidney  lies  close  to  the  spleen.  The  lower  end  of  the 
kidney  reaches  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  right  kidney  is  located  about  one  inch  lower  than  the  left, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  liver  upon  the  right  side;  the 
right  kidney  is,  therefore,  more  accessible  than  the  left,  and  this  is 
also  the  one  which  is  more  frequently  movable  and  the  object  of 
operative  measures. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  KIDNEY. 

Nephropexy. — Suture  or  fixation  of  a  movable  or  floating  kidney. 

A  movable  kidney  is  one  that  enjoys  a  limited  range  of  motion 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  does  not  leave  the 
lumbar  region.  A  floating  kidney  is  one  that  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely invested  with  a  peritoneal  coat  and  provided  with  a  more 
or  less  complete  mesonephron,  and  therefore  enjoys  a  considerable 
range  of  motion,  and  is  capable  of  leaving  the  lumbar  region  entirely. 

In  operating  upon  the  kidney  through  the  lumbar  incision  the 
patient  may  be  placed  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  Edebohls  cushion 
under  the  abdomen,  or  he  may  rest  upon  the  side  of  the  body  corre- 
sponding to  the  kidney  which  is  not  the  object  of  operation,  with 
the  knees  and  thighs  somewhat  flexed  and  the  front  of  the  body 
turned  toward  the  table.  In  this  latter  position  the  patient  is 
steadied  with  sand  bags  placed  against  the  chest  and  abdomen;  an- 
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other  sand  bag  or  cushion  may  be  placed  between  the  lower  part  of 
the  side  of  the  chest  and  the  table,  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
space  between  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  upon  the  side  of  operation. 

It  is  important  that  the  abdomen  be  relaxed  in  order  that  the 
assistant  during  the  operation  may  be  able  through  the  abdominal  wall 
to  push  the  kidney  upward  toward  the  incision  in  the  loin.  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory  position  is  with  the  patient  lying  prone  upon  the 


Fig.  208.— Incision  to  Expose  Kidney.    A,  along  the  edge  of  the  erector 
spinoB.    A\  additional  incision  along  the  edge  of  the  last  rib. 


table  with  the  Edebohls  cushion  under  the  abdomen,  especially  if  both 
kidneys  are  to  be  exposed  during  the  operation. 

The  incision  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  erector 
spina?  muscle,  commencing,  above,  just  below  the  twelfth  rib,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  middle  line  (spinous  processes);  it 
passes  downward,  curving  somewhat  outward,  and  terminates  just 
above  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  This  incision  should  extend  through 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  down  to  the  surface  of  the  latissimos 
dorsi,  the  fibers  of  which  muscle  are  exposed.  The  incision  is  then 
carried  through  the  fibers  of  the  muscle,  when  the  outer  border  of 
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the  erector  spinas  may  be  recognized;  without  opening  its  sheath, 
this  muscle  is  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  with  retractors.  The 
quadratus  lumborum,  covered  by  its  layer  of  lumbar  fascia,  is  then 
exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  The  fascia  that  covers  the 
quadratus  lumborum  is  incised  along  the  outer  border  of  the  mus- 
cle, which  is  then  also  drawn  toward  the  spine.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  the  edge  of  this  muscle.  One  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  lumbar 
plexus  and  passes  downward  and  outward  across  the  front  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum;  this  nerve  is  usually  seen  after  the  edge  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum  has  been  exposed,  and  should  not  be  cut,  but 
rather  drawn  aside,  out  of  the  way. 

There  remains  now  only  the  deepest  and  last  layer  of  the  lum- 
bar fascia  to  incise,  and  this  should  be  split  the  full  length  of  the 
skin  incision.  In  cutting  through  the  various  layers  of  the  back, 
if  the  patient  resta  upon  the  side,  there  is  a  tendency  to  work  in- 
ward, toward  the  spinal  column,  instead  of  directly  downward, 
through  the  different  layers,  toward  the  kidney,  and  this  should  be 
avoided.  The  incision  should  reach  above  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
last  rib,  but  should  not  be  carried  beyond  this  level  by  carelessly 
passing  the  point  of  the  knife,  within  the  wound,  upward  under- 
neath the  last  rib,  as  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  thus  accidentally 
opened. 

After  having  cut  through  the  deepest  and  last  layer  of  lumbar 
fascia,  the  fatty  capsule,  in  which  the  kidney  is  imbedded,  is  en- 
countered. This  is  separated  from  the  kidney  bluntly,  with  the 
fingers  in  the  wound,  in  order  to  bring  the  kidney  into  the  incision 
for  fixation. 

During  this  step  of  the  operation  one  should  be  careful  not  to 
penetrate  through  the  proper  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney,  since, 
if  this  accident  occurs,  one  may  detach  the  true  capsule  of  the  kidney 
from  the  kidney  substance  proper,  instead  of  isolating  the  kidney 
with  its  proper  capsule  intact  from  the  loose  mass  of  fat  in  which 
it  is  lodged.  If  the  kidney  is  displaced,  movable,  it  is  easy  to  reach  it, 
as  it  then  lies  lower  in  the  abdomen.  The  right  kidney  normally 
is  situated  lower  than  the  left.  When  the  kidney  is  sufficiently  free, 
its  outer,  rounded  border  is  brought  up  into  the  wound;  this  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  assistant  forcing  it  up  by  pressure  from 
the  front  of  the  abdomen  if  the  patient  lies  upon  the  side.  If  the 
patient  lies  prone,  with  the  Edebohls  cushion  under  the  abdomen. 
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the  kidney  may  be  brought  into  the  wound  or  entirely  out  upon  the 
back  without  any  counter-pressure  being  made  upon  the  abdomen 
from  in  front. 

The  proper  fibrous  capsule  is  incised  from  above  downward 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the  kidney, 
and  each  edge  seized  and  separated  from  the  kidney  substance — ^it 
peels  off  easily — for  a  distance  of  about  one  inch  on  each  side. 

Either  edge  of  the  detached  capsule  is  then  sutured  above  and 
below  with  chromicized  catgut  to  the  corresponding  edge  of  the 
muscles  deep  in  the  wound.  Two  additional  sutures  of  No.  2  chro- 
micized catgut  are  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  muscles  and  car- 
ried deep  through  the  kidney  tissue  proper:  one  of  these  sutures  passes 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney  and  one  through  the  lower  part. 
It  is  probably  more  convenient  to  pass  these  two  deep  kidney  sutures 
first,  leaving  them  untied,  to  be  used  as  tractors  to  hold  the  kidney  in 
position  until  the  stitches  through  the  capsule  have  been  introduced 
and  tied.  The  two  deep  stitches  are  then  tied  also,  but  not  too  tight,  as 
•they  might  cut  through  the  kidney  tissue.  When  all  the  sutures  have 
been  tied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  external,  rounded  border  of  the 
kidney,  denuded  of  its  capsule,  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
muscles  deep  in  the  wound,  and  in  this  position  it  remains  fixed  as 
the  wound  heals.  Before  tying  the  two  sutures  that  pass  through 
the  kidney  the  edges  of  the  nuisclos  in  tlie  incision  may  be  united  by 
several  deep  cat<;ut  stitches. 

The  incision  is  closed  with  interrupted  silk-worm  gut  stitches, 
which  pass  deep  througli  both  the  skin  and  uuiscles,  or  the  muscles 
may  be  united  separately  by  several  deep,  interrupted,  catgut  su- 
tures.    It  is  unnecessary  to  drain  the  wound. 

There  are  usually  no  large  vessels  encountered  during  the  op- 
eration, but  any  spurting  points  may  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

Nephropexy  (Edebohls).  —  An  incision  is  made  wliich  reaches 
from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  erector  spina?;  it  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the 
latissinius  dorsi.  The  fibers  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  are  not  cut,  but 
are  separated  bluntly,  in  the  direction  of  their  course,  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife. 

Corresponding  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle,  which  lies  beneath  the  erector  spina?,  the  transversalis  fascia 
is  incised,  thus  entering  the  abdomen  and  exposing  the  mass  of  fat 
(fatty  capsule)  within  which  the  kidney,  enveloped  in  its  proper 
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fibrous  capsule,  is  imbedded.  One  should  avoid  division  of  the  ilio- 
hypogastric nerve,  a  moderately  large  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus 
which  passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward  across  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  quadratus  lumborum;  it  should  be  sought  for  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  drawn  to  one  side. 

Upon  its  anterior  aspect  and  near  its  outer  edge  the  sheath  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum  is  now  incised  from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium;  this  exposes  a  considerable  area  of  the  raw  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  muscle.  With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  fatty 
capsule  is  peeled  off  the  kidney,  and  the  organ,  enveloped  in  its  proper 
fibrous  capsule,  is  delivered  through  the  wound  out  upon  the  back. 
At  times  the  kidney,  still  enveloped  in  its  fatty  capsule,  may  be  de- 
livered through  the  wound,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  fatty 
capsule  may  be  separated  from  the  kidney  almost  as  far  as  the  pelvis, 
and  excised  with  the  scissors. 

The  position  of  the  patient,  prone,  and  with  the  Edebohls 
cushion  underneath  the  abdomen,  makes  the  delivery  of  the  kidney 
comparatively  easy.  If  the  opening  in  the  loin  is  not  sufficiently 
roomy,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  nicking  the  outer  edge  of  the  quad- 
ratus lumborum  below,  near  its  attachment  to  the  ilium. 

A  small  incision  is  made  in  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  near  the 
middle  of  its  outer,  rounded  border,  and  through  this  opening  a 
director  is  introduced  upon  which  the  capsule  is  divided  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  kidney.  The  capsule  is  then 
peeled  back,  about  half-way  toward  the  pelvis  upon  either  surface, 
thus  laying  bare  about  one-half  of  the  entire  kidney  surface.  The 
detached  part  of  the  capsule  is  not  excised  unless  it  is  quite  redun- 
dant; it  is  simply  folded  back  toward  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  upon 
the  non-detached  portion. 

Four  fixation  sutures  of  forty-day  chromicized  catgut  are  now 
introduced  through  the  capsule;  these  pass  through  the  capsule 
only,  two  on  each  side,  one  above  and  the  other  below.  Each  of 
these  fixation  sutures  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite,  and  passes 
through  both  the  detached  and  the  non-detached  portions  of  the 
capsule,  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  margin  that  corresponds  to 
the  line  of  its  reflection.  After  these  four  fixation  sutures  have  been 
introduced  the  kidney  is  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

The  ends  (eight  in  number)  of  the  fixation  sutures  are  then,  in 
succession,  one  after  the  other,  threaded  in  a  large  curved  Hagedorn 
needle,  and  carried  through  the  muscles  and  fascia  that  correspond 
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to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  from  within  outward.  The  suture  are 
not  tied  until  later.  Those  sutures  that  pass  through  the  inner 
edge  of  the  incision  penetrate  the  retracted  edge  of  the  incised  sheath 
of  the  quadratuB,  the  quadratua  itself,  and  the  erector  spine  and 
latissimus  dorsi;  the  sutures  that  pass  through  the  outer  edge  of 
the  incision  pierce  the  edge  of  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  latis- 
simus dorsi  muscle. 

Now,  before  tying  the  fixation  sutures  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  back  are  approximated  with  from  four  to  six  chromicized  cat- 


gut sutures;  tbese  are  interruptoil,  and  pass  through  all  the  fascijB 
and  muscles  in  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The  fi.xation  sutures  are 
then  tied;  they  emerge  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  four  upon  each  side  of  the  line  of  division  in  the  muscle.  They 
are  not  tied  across  the  wound,  but  the  adjoining  ones  of  each  side 
are  tied  to  each  other  upon  the  same  side  of  the  wound. 

The  edges  of  llie  skin  are  finally  united  without  drainage  with 
an  intracuticular  suture. 

The  result  of  tiiis  opuriiiioii  is  to  fix  the  denuded,  raw  surface 
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of  the  kidney,  corresponding  to  the  whole  length  of  its  convex  bor- 
der, and  extending  half  way  to  the  pelvis  upon  either  surface,  to  the 
denuded  anterior  surface  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  kidney  projecting  upward,  beneath  the  last  ribs. 

Nephrotomy. — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  the  purpose  of  evac- 
uating an  abscess  or  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  incision  are  as  described  for 
nephropexy  (page  491).  The  patient  is  placed  either  prone,  with  the 
Edebohls  cushion  underneath  the  abdomen,  or  else  he  rests  upon 
the  well  side.  The  incision  is  carried  down,  step  by  step,  until  the 
last  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  has  been  cut  and  the  kidney  is  reached. 
If  operating  for  nephritic  abscess,  we  may  find,  as  soon  as  the  kidney 
is  exposed,  that  the  indications  of  the  abscess  immediately  present 
themselves,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  search  with  an  exploring  needle. 
When  pus  is  located,  the  cavity  containing  it  is  incised  with  the  point 
of  the  scalpel  and  enlarged  with  dressing  forceps,  which  are  intro- 
duced closed  and  expanded  as  they  are  withdrawn.  At  times  the 
entire  kidney  substance  is  destroyed,  and  simply  a  bag  of  pus  re- 
mains. We  may  or  may  not  find  a  stone.  The  abscess  cavity  is  irri- 
gated and  packed  loosely  with  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  the  end  of 
which  emerges  through  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  in  the  loin. 

In  closing  the  incision  in  the  back  the  stitches  should  be  carried 
deep  in  order  to  include  the  muscles,  together  with  the  skin;  the 
lower  part  is  left  open  for  drainage. 

At  times,  in  order  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  to 
drain  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bisect  or  split  the  kidney  from  its 
posterior  rounded  border  right  through  into  its  pelvis.  In  doing 
this  care  should  be  exercised  to  divide  the  kidney  midway  between 
its  two  surfaces,  as  this  is  attended  with  less  hemorrhage.  The 
kidney  must  be  brought  up  into  the  wound,  and  may  be  steadied 
there  by  an  assistant  exercising  pressure  from  in  front.  It  is  usually 
sufficient  if  the  incision  in  the  kidney  extends  through  only  a  part 
of  its  length.  In  this  way  a  stone  which  may  escape  the  exploring 
needle  may  be  detected  and  removed,  or,  if  there  is  no  stone  present, 
and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pelvis, 
this  may  be  drained  through  the  kidney  by  leaving  a  small  tube  or 
a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  which  reaches  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney and  emerges  through  the  incision  in  the  loin.  A  resulting  urinary 
fistula  usually  closes  spontaneously,  provided  the  ureter  is  not  ob- 
structed. 

S2 
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The  cut  surfaces  of  the  kidney  may  be  brought  together,  thus 
controlling  hemorrhage  from  the  renal  vessels,  by  passing  several 
deep  sutures  through  the  substance  of  the  kidney.  If  an  individual 
spurting  artery  of  some  size  is  seen,  it  should  be  ligated  separately. 
For  these  sutures  catgut  should  be  used,  and  they  should  be  passed 
in  a  curved  surgeon's  needle. 

The  wound  in  the  loin  is  closed  in  part  by  interrupted,  silk- 
worm gut  sutures,  which  penetrate  deep  through  the  edges  of  the 
muscles,  or  the  edges  of  the  muscles  may  be  united  separately  by 
several  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

Nephrolithotomy. — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  stone. 

The  steps  of  this  operation  are  like  those  already  described  in  the 
preceding  operation.  After  the  kidney  has  been  reached  and  brought 
up  into  the  wound  it  may  be  palpated  and  punctured  with  a  fine 
needle,  here  and  there,  in  order  to  locate  the  stone.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  kidney  tissue  proper.  With  the 
point  of  the  knife,  which  is  passed  along  the  needle  as  a  guide,  an 
incision  is  made  in  the  kidney,  this  opening  being  enlarged  with  an 
artery  forceps,  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  incised,  and  the  stone 
extracted. 

If  one  is  unable  to  locate  the  stone  with  the  exploring  needle, 
and  the  symptoms  warrant  it,  the  kidney  may  be  laid  open,  as  in 
the  preceding  operation. 

As  a  rule,  pus  is  associated  with  stone,  and  it  is,  therefore,  usu- 
ally nocossarv  to  drain  these  cases. 

If  Ihero  is  no  pus,  or  if  small  in  quantity  and  if  the  ureter  is  not 
ohstructed,  one  may  omit  drain{i<^e  and  allow  the  wound  in  the  kid- 
ney to  close;  if  the  opening  is  large,  a  suture  may  be  introduced. 
If  the  j)clvis  of  the  kidney  has  been  opened,  it  may  be  closed  with 
several  eatgut  sutures  introduced  with  a  snuill,  curved  needle  in  a 
holder.  It  is  well  to  j)rovide  drainage  for  the  incision  in  the  back,  a 
strand  of  gauze  heing  packed  into  the  wound  down  to  the  site  of  the 
incision  in  the  kidney  or  j)elvifi  of  the  kidney. 

Nephrectomy. — Kxtirj)ation  of  the  kidney. 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  that  already  described 
for  nephroj)exy.  The  ste]>s  of  the  o]ieration  are  as  above  indicated 
down  to  the  j)oint  of  exposing  the  kidney.  The  incision  is  the  same 
as  that  described  for  nej)hropexy  (j^agc  IIM)  and  should  reach  from 
the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  If  neeessarv,  we  mav  obtain 
more  room  by  curving  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  forward,  above  the 
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upper  border  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  or  we  may  make  a  cut  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  lumbar  incision  outward  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  last  rib  (see  Fig.  208). 

The  isolation  of  the  kidney  must  be  thorough,  and  this  is  ac- 
complished with  the  hand  in  the  wound,  working  patiently,  with  the 
fingers,  around  the  kidney,  care  being  taken  not  to  tug  upon  the 
kidney,  as  one  may  tear  the  vessels  at  the  hilum.  The  suprarenal 
capsule  may  be  left  behind,  although,  if  diseased,  it  may  be  removed 
also.  After  the  kidney  has  been  isolated,  its  outer,  rounded  border 
is  brought  well  into  the  wound,  or,  as  may  be  done  in  nearly  all 
cases,  the  kidney  is  brought  entirely  out  of  the  wound,  so  that  a  liga- 
ture may  be  thrown  around  it  and  worked  down  about  the  structures 
at  the  hilum — the  vein,  artery,  and  ureter — and  tied,  or  one  may  pass 
the  ligature  with  a  large,  curved,  blunt  ligature  carrier,  the  ligature 
being  carried  about  the  artery  and  vein,  without  including  the  ureter, 
which  lies  below  the  vessels  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  them. 

The  ligature  should  be  of  strong  catgut;  after  the  ligature  has 
been  tied  its  ends  should  not  be  cut  short,  as  it  is  desirable  to  use  the 
ligature  as  a  tractor  to  bring  the  stump  of  the  kidney  into  view  for  final 
inspection. 

In  cutting  away  the  kidney  the  division  should  not  pass  through 
the  pedicle,  which  is  made  of  the  vessels,  but,  if  possible,  should  pass 
through  the  kidney  tissue  near  the  hilum,  in  order  to  leave  a  little 
mass  of  kidney  tissue  as  a  cap,  or  knob,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of 
the  ligature. 

The  wound  is  treated  as  in  the  foregoing  operations;  it  is  prob- 
ably better  to  introduce  a  drain,  which  is  left  for  seventy-two  hours. 

When  the  kidney  is  the  seat  of  a  very  large  tumor,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  remove  it  through  this  posterior  incision. 

We  should  be  positive  that  a  second  kidney,  which  is  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  work,  is  present,  and,  if  necessary  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  an  incision  may  be  made  down  upon  the  other  kidney 
in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  presence. 

Decortication  of  the  Kidney  (Edebohls).  —  This  operation  was 
first  suggested  for  the  cure  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  by  Edebohls. 
The  operation  is  recent,  and  its  real  value  still  sub  judice.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  operation  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  increased  supply 
of  blood  that  is  brought  to  the  kidney  through  the  new  vascular  con- 
nections that  are  formed  between  it  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

Edebohls  says  that  one  may  use  the  anaesthetic^  ether  or  chloro- 
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form^  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Mixed  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen 
is  very  well  adapted  to  certain  cases.  It  would  seem  that  chlorofonn 
would  be  more  satisfactory  in  most  cases.  Spinal  analgesia  would,  no 
doubt,  be  appropriate  in  some  of  these  cases,  where  the  patient's  con- 
dition counter-indicates  the  use  of  a  general  ansesthetic. 

The  patient  lies  prone  upon  the  table,  with  the  Edebohls  cushion 
under  the  abdomen.  The  incision,  the  same  as  that  described  for 
nephropexy  (page  491),  corresponds  to  the  edge  of  the  erector  spins, 
and  penetrates  the  transversalis  fascia  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum.  The  kidney  is  recognized  in  the  mass  of  fat, 
fatty  capsule,  that  incloses  it. 

With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  fatty  capsule  is  separated 
bluntly  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  as  far  as  the  pelvis.  The  kid- 
ney, inclosed  within  its  unbroken  fibrous  capsule,  is  then  drawn  into 
the  wound,  or,  if  possible,  lifted  out  of  the  wound  upon  the  back. 

Corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the 
kidney,  the  capsule  proper  is  incised,  and  divided  upon  a  director 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the  organ,  and 
around  its  extremities,  above  and  below.  Each  half  of  the  capsule  is 
then  stripped  away  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  toward  the  pelvis, 
taking  care  not  to  break  or  tear  the  kidney  substance  proper,  which 
may  be  friable  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule. 

The  stripped  off  capsule  is  finally  cut  away  near  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  removed.  If  the  kidney  cannot  be  brought  out  through 
the  incision  in  the  hack,  the  capsule  must  be  peeled  off  the  kidney, 
with  the  fingers  in  the  wound,  and  excised,  as  far  as  possible. 

Any  portion  of  the  capsule  that  still  remains  may  be  rolled  back 
toward  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  where  it  remains  coiled  up,  upon 
itself. 

The  kidney  is  finally  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  incision 
closed  without  drainage.  At  the  time  of  operation  it  may  appear  that 
but  one  kidney  is  the  scat  of  chronic  ^right's  disease,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably wise  in  all  cases  to  decapsulate  both  kidneys  at  the  same  sitting. 

THE  BLADDER. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder. — The  bladder  is  a  hollow  mus- 
cular organ  whose  function  is  to  receive  and  hold  the  urine  during 
the  intervals  of  micturition.  It  has  a  capacity  ordinarily  of  about 
sixteen  ounces. 
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In  the  infant  the  bladder  is  rather  conical,  and  projects  into  the 
abdomen  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis. 

In  the  adult  the  bladder,  when  empty,  lies  deep  within  the  pelvis 
behind  the  symphysis,  its  cavity  obliterated  and  its  walls  collapsed 
and  in  contact  with  each  other.  When  distended  moderately,  it 
reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis,  farther  distension  causing  it  to  rise 
up,  out  of  the  pelvis,  into  the  abdominal  cavity  a  varying  distance 
toward  the  umbilicus.  When  it  is  distended  with  about  a  pint  of 
fluid,  the  bladder  is  pear-shaped,  and  reaches  for  a  distance  of  about 
four  inches  above  the  symphysis. 

The  body  of  the  bladder  is  free,  and,  when  the  organ  is  distended, 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  toward  the  umbilicus. 

The  base  of  the  bladder  in  the  male  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  second  part  of  the  rectum,  and  upon  its  inner 
aspect,  on  either  side,  shows  the  openings  of  the  ureters. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  continuous  with  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  and  in  the  male  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate,  like  a 
collar. 

Belations  of  the  Bladder.  In  the  Male  the  bladder  is  in  rela- 
tion, behind,  with  the  rectum,  the  base  of  the  bladder  lying  directly 
in  front  of  the  second  portion  of  this  part  of  the  bowel,  the  two  being 
joined  together  more  or  less  intimately  by  connective  tissue. 

The  seminal  vesicles  and  vas  deferens  are  located  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line,  in  the  space  between  the  contiguous  walls  of  the 
rectum  and  the  bladder;  they  converge  anteriorly  toward  the  pros- 
tate, which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  readily 
felt  through  the  rectum. 

In  the  Female  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  located  behind  the 
bladder. 

In  both  sexes  the  bladder  lies  immediately  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  space,  which  is  filled  with  loose 
connective  tissue  more  or  less  firmly  connected  with  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  called  the  space  of  Betzius.  When  the 
bladder  is  distended,  it  reaches  above  the  symphysis,  and  is  then  in 
relation,  in  front,  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Passing  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus  is  the 
urachus,  which  occasionally  remains  patent  after  birth. 

The  peritoneum  covers  the  sides,  part  of  the  posterior  surface, 
and  the  summit  of  the  bladder,  but  does  not  cover  its  anterior  surface, 
being  reflected  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  over  on  to  the  poste- 
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Tior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  When  the  bladder  is 
well  distended,  it  rises  upward  into  the  abdomen;  its  sumniit,  as  it 
approaches  the  umbilicus,  carries  the  peritoneum  with  it,  and  its  ante- 
rior surface,  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneuin,  thee  comes  into  relation 
with  the  abdominal  wall;  so  that  under  these  circumstances  the  blad- 
der may  be  entered  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdoniinal 
wall,  low  down,  close  to  the  symphysis,  without  molesting  the  peri- 
toneum or  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity. 


The  liifiliLT  tlie  lilinhlor  n«rti(!8  into  the  abdomen,  the  larger  the 
area  of  its  anterior,  iior-poritoncal  surface  which  is  presented  for 
operation. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  BLADDER. 
Suprapubic   Cystotomy.  —  The   jmtiunt   is  plm-i'd   in   the  usual 
position  upon  Ihe  back  and  Cully  ana'sthctizcd,  so  ns  to  relax  the  ab- 
duniiual  imibcles.     If  one  is  unable  to  distend  the  bladder,  owing  to 
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the  existence  of  an  impassable  stricture  of  the  urethra,  etc.,  much 
advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position. 

A  soft  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and, 
tlirough  this,  the  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  10  to 
12  ounces  being  allowed  to  remain;  the  catheter  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  a  band  tied  about  the  penis  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid. 
The  fluid  which  is  thrown  into  the  bladder  causes  it  to  ascend  into 
the  abdomen,  carrying  the  peritoneum  with  it;  so  that  its  anterior 
surface,  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  is  exposed  for  several  inches  for 
operation.  It  is  well  not  to  introduce  more  than  10  to  12  ounces,  as 
oftentimes  the  capacity  of  the  bladder  is  diminished,  and  a  quantity 
above  12  ounces  might  do  harm. 

In  order  to  throw  the  distended  bladder  farther  forward  toward 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  a  bag  may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum 
and  distended  with  about  6  ounces  of  water.  Most  operators  dispense 
with  the  rectal  bag  as  unnecessary.  The  incision,  which  is  placed  in 
the  middle  line,  linea  alba,  commences  below,  at  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  reaches  upward,  toward  the  umbilicus,  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches,  and  extends  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep 
fascia.    Bleeding  vessels  in  the  skin  are  clamped. 

The  incision  is  carried  down  through  the  linea  alba,  between  the 
edges  of  the  recti  and  pyramidales,  until  the  lajer  of  connective  tissue, 
which  is  located  in  front  of  the  bladder,  dipping  down  between  it  and 
the  symphysis  pubis,  is  reached. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  drawn  apart  with  retractors, 
and  this  layer  of  connective  tissue,  which  covers  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder,  is  scraped  upward,  toward  the  umbilicus,  with  the  -finger- 
nail; so  that,  in  case  the  fold  of  peritoneum  reaches  abnormally  low, 
or  the  bladder  has  not  been  sufficiently  distended,  we  may  thus  still 
separate  it  and  carry  it  upward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  muscular 
wall  of  the  bladder  is  then  easily  recognized,  especially  if  the  organ  is 
distended.  A  plexus  of  veins,  more  or  less  visible,  which  ascends 
upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  from  below,  may  help  to  identify 
it. 

With  a  curved  surgeon's  needle  two  rather  stout  silk  stitches  are 
introduced,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  i)]adder  wall,  and  these  are  used  as  tractors  to  steady 
the  bladder  while  it  is  being  incised. 

In  cutting  into  the  bladder  the  point  of  the  knife  is  introduced 
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between  the  two  silk  tractor  stitches  about  one  inch  above  the  S3'ni- 
physis,  and  the  bladder  incised  in  a  direction  downward,  toward  the 
symphysis.  When  the  bladder  is  opened  the  fluid  contained  within 
it  escapes  in  part.  The  incision  should  be  large  enough  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  one  or  two  fingers  for  the  purpose  of  exploration, 
etc. 

The  incision  in  the  bladder  may  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow 
necessary  manipulation;  caution  should  be  exercised  in  extending  the 
opening  in  the  bladder,  for  any  considerable  distance,  in  an  upward 
direction,  toward  the  umbilicus  (fold  of  peritoneum). 

If  a  stone  is  present,  it  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps,  guided 
by  the  finger;  if  the  stone  is  very  large,  it  may  first  be  crushed.  One 
should  search  the  bladder  carefully  for  stones  which  have  become 
almost  completely  encysted  in  pockets  in  the  bladder  wall.  If  the 
operation  is  done  for  ulcer  of  the  bladder,  the  diseased  area  may  be 
scraped  or  cauterized,  etc.  With  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  drawn  asunder  with  broad  re- 
tractors, the  interior  of  the  bladder  may  be  illuminated  and  made 
visible;  an  hypertrophied  prostate  may  be  enucleated  through  the 
suprapubic  opening. 

After  the  work  within  the  bladder  has  been  completed,  the  open- 
ing may  be  closed  with  a  line  of  sutures.  They  should  bring  the  edges 
of  the  opening  in  the  bladder  into  accurate  apposition,  and  should 
pass  through  all  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  down  to,  but 
not  including,  the  mucous  membrane.  None  of  the  sutures  should 
pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  Fine 
silk  or  cato^ut  may  be  used. 

If  the  opening  in  the  bladder  wall  is  closed,  the  incision  in  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen  should  be  left  open,  at  least  in  part,  and  packed, 
in  order  to  provide  drainaf^e;  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  leave  a  cath- 
eter in  the  urethra  for  several  days.  In  most  cases  it  is  probably  wise 
to  leave  the  incision  in  tlie  bladder  unclosed,  stitchin;j:  the  mar<;ins  of 
the  opening  in  the  bladder  to  the  edges  of  the  nuiscles  in  the  abdom- 
inal wound  with  two  or  three  interrupted  silk  sutures  on  either  side, 
their  ends  being  left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  There 
are  introduced  through  the  suprapubic  opening  into  the  bladder  two 
drainage  tubes.  One  of  the  tubes  is  long,  and  reaches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bladder  over  the  side  of  the  bed  into  a  bottle  partly  filled  with 
an  nntlse])tic  solution  and  suspended  from  the  side  of  the  bed.  The 
second  tube,  which  is  tjliurt,  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  siphonage 
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of  the  bladder  and  to  facilitate  irrigation.  These  tubes  are  fixed  in 
the  bladder  by  passing  the  silk  tractor  stitches  (which  were  introduced 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation)  through  the  tubes.  The  wound 
is  packed  loosely  about  the  tubes  with  iodoform  gauze. 

The  fistula  that  remains  after  the  tubes  are  removed  rapidly 
diminishes  in  size,  and  finally  closes  spontaneously,  provided  the  ure- 
thral canal  is  unobstructed.  In  many  cases  it  will  suffice  to  fix  the 
tubes  in  the  bladder  with  the  silk  tractor  sutures,  omitting  the  sutur- 
ing of  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  bladder  to  the  abdominal  inci- 
sion. 

Fnnctiire  of  the  Bladder  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  just 
above  the  symphysis,  or  through  the  rectum.  It  is  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  oflE  the  urine  when  the  patient  is  unable  to  empty  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra.  One  should  first  satisfy  himself  by  per- 
cussion, etc.,  that  the  bladder  is  actually  distended. 

A  medium-sized  curved  trochar  is  introduced  above  the  symphy- 
sis; it  should  be  thrust  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  the 
middle  line  just  above  the  symphysis,  and  in  a  direction  backward  and 
downward,  toward  the  sacrum,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches. 

U  introduced  through  the  rectum,  the  trochar  should  be  guided 
upon  the  finger  into  the  rectum  beyond  the  base  of  the  prostate,  at 
which  point  it  is  thrust  into  the  bladder  in  a  direction  upward  and 
forward,  toward  the  symphysis.  The  suprapubic  route  is  probably 
preferable. 

THB  PENIS. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Penis. — The  penis  when  erect  is  pris- 
moid  in  shape.  It  is  composed  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  are  two  cylinders  of  erectile  tissue  which 
run  parallel  with  each  other  and  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  organ. 
They  consist  of  a  mesh-work  of  vascular  spaces,  which  may  readily 
become  distended  with  blood,  thus  bringing  the  penis  into  a  con- 
dition of  erection.  They  are  each  provided  with  a  strong,  fibrous 
envelope,  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  behind  diverge,  to  be  attached 
to  the  rami  of  the  pubes. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  is  situated  below  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
and  contains  the  urethral  canal,  which  is  also  surrounded  by  cavern- 
ous, or  erectile,  tissue. 

The  end  of  the  penis  is  enlarged,  rather  bulbous,  and  is  known 
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as  the  glans;  this  is  really  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum.  Behind,  in  the  perineum,  the  corpus  spongiosum  is 
enlarged  and  forms  the  bulb.  The  penis  at  its  root  is  firmly  con- 
nected to  the  symphysis  by  a  fibrous  band,  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  three  cylinders  which  together  form  the  penis  are  bound 
together  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  and  covered  with  a  soft,  loose,  movable 
envelope  of  skin,  which,  at  the  extremity,  is  reQccted  over  the  glans 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  forming  the  prepuce.  The  constriction 
behind  the  glans  is  called  the  corona. 

Passing  forw^ard  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  penis,  in  the 
groove  between  the  corpora  cavernosa,  are  two  arteries,  one  on  each 
side,  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  branches  of  the  internal  pudic, 
and  lying  between  the  two  arteries  is  the  single  dorsal  vein. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PENIS. 

Forcible  Dilatation  of  the  Prepuce  for  Phimosis. — This  may  be 
practiced  in  many  cases,  especially  in  newborn  and  young  children, 
instead  of  a  dorsal  section  or  circumcision.  An  ansesthetic  is  unnec- 
essary. The  skin  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  and  peeled  forcibly  back- 
ward over  the  glans  as  far  as  the  corona.  This  is  readily  done  in 
most  cases,  even  when  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  quite  narrow. 
The  margin  of  the  prepuce  stretches  and  suffers  slight  tears  here 
and  there  about  its  circumference;  it  should  be  drawn  back  and 
forth  several  times,  and  again  repeated  daily  for  several  days.  When 
the  prej)ucc  is  drawn  back,  any  hardened  smegma  that  has  accumu- 
lated should  be  removed,  and  the  glans  washed  and  smeared  with 
oil  or  vaselin;  the  skin  is  then  again  drawn  forward  over  the  glans, 
since  tlie  constriction  of  the  narrow  prrpuee  niif^lit  cause  some  incon- 
venience if  allowed  to  remain  back  behind  the  glans.  After  the  fore- 
skin has  been  drawn  hack  and  forth  over  tlie  ^rlans  a  dilator  niav  be 
introduced  into  its  orifice,  and  it  may  then  he  forciblv  and  thoroughlv 
dilated.     In  most  cases  this  is  unnecessarv. 

Dorsal  Section. — This  operation  is  done  for  phimosis  in  tlie 
young,  when  one  is  unable  to  retract  the  skin  and  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  do  a  coinj^lcte  circumcision,  and  in  adults  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  ex|)ose  the  glans  for  treatment. 

The  skin  of  the  j)enis  is  rolled  slightly  hack  toward  the  root  of 
the  organ  with  the  fmger  and  thumb,  and  one  blade  of  a  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  introduced  beneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
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glans,  as  far  back  as  the  corona^  and  the  foreskin  then  divided  along 
the  middle  line,  steadying  it  so  that  it  will  not  roll  or  slip.  The 
scisfeors  should  be  sharp,  especially  toward  the  ends. 

The  prepuce  should  not  be  divided  for  its  whole  length,  but  only 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  corona. 

One  should  be  careful  not  to  introduce  the  blade  of  the  scissors 
into  the  urethral  canal  instead  of  between  the  glans  and  prepuce; 
this  might  happen  if  the  prepuce  were  intimately  adherent  to  the 
surface  of  the  glans,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Instead  of  using  the  scissors  the  section  may  be  made  with  a 
sharp-pointed,  curved  bistoury,  guided   upon  a  grooved  director^ 


Pig.  211.— Dorsal  Section  (Roner).  Prepuce  has  been  dlTided  upon  the 
dorsal  aspect,  if,  edge  of  incised  mucous  membrane;  8,  edge  of  skin.  Dotted 
lines  indicate  little  triangular  flap  (F)  of  mucous  membrane  that  is  cut  from 
the  mucous  to  the  skin  edge  of  the  divided  prepuce.  The  flap  Is  turned  back 
and  sutured  into  the  angle  of  the  wound;  the  edge  of  mucous  membrane  and 
skin  may  also  be  Joined  on  each  side  with  one  or  two  stitches. 


which  is  introduced  underneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
glans.    As  a  rule,  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage. 

If  the  parts  are  not  infected,  one  or  two  catgut  stitches  may  be 
introduced  on  either  side.  Usually  no  suture  is  necessary  in  the 
child. 

Roser's  Method  of  Dorsal  Section. — After  the  dorsal  section 
has  been  made,  the  mucous  membrane  not  being  cut  as  far  back  as 
the  skin,  an  oblique  incision  is  made,  on  either  side,  from  the  corner 
of  the  mucous  membrane  backward  and  outward  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  skin.  The  little  triangular  mucous  membrane  flap  which  is  thus 
formed  is  then  turned  up  into  the  angle  in  the  skin,  to  insure  rapid 
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healing  in  the  corner  of  the  incision;  it  may  be  held  in  place  with  one 
stitch  in  the  angle  of  the  incision.  One  or  two  stitches  ma;  also  be 
introduced  on  either  side  of  the  incision  proper. 

Circomciiion. — In  children  an  anaesthetic  is  necessary;  in  adolts 
the  operation  may  be  done  under  the  influence  of  cocain,  which  is 
injected  into  the  prepuce  after  a  strip  of  gauze  has  been  tied  fairly 
tight  about  the  body  of  the  penis  near  its  root  to  pieyent  diffusion 
of  the  cocain.  One  should  avoid  cutting  the  skin  too  shorL  After 
the  parts  have  healed  there  should  be  a  little  redundancy  of  the  skin 
marking  the  previous  reflection  of  the  prepuce,  and  this  is  best  ac- 
complished by  drawing  the  skin  a  little  backward,  toward  the  root 
of  the  penis,  before  applying  the  constricting  band.    The  first  step 


in  tlio  operation  is  the  dorsal  section  of  the  prepuce.  One  blade  of 
a  i!<issors  is  introduced  underneath  the  prepuce  to  a  point  just  in 
front  of  the  corona,  and  the  prepuce  then  divided  to  within  a  short 
(lislanco  of  the  corona.  Either  corner  of  the  divided  prepuce  is  seized 
with  an  artery  clamp  close  to  the  edge  of  the  incision,  and  with  a 
straight,  blunt-pointed  scissors  the  redundant  portion  of  the  prepuce 
is  trimmed  olT,  first  around  one  side  and  then  around  the  other  as 
far  as  the  attachment  of  the  fnenum,  and  finally  cut  through  in  lliis 
situation,  just  in  front  of  the  frfcnum  and  without  dividing  the  frte- 


Tho  entire  length  of  the  prepuce  should  not  be  amputated; 
about  one-fourth  its  length  should  remain. 
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As  a  rule,  the  bleeding  stops  when  the  ligature  around  the  penis 
is  removed  and  after  a  few  minutes'  compression.  Bleeding  arterial 
points,  however,  should  be  seized  with  a  clamp  and  twisted.  All 
bleeding  should  be  checked  before  suturing,  if  necessary  applying 
fine  catgut  ligatures. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  united  with 
interrupted  catgut  sutures,  the  first  being  applied  in  the  middle  line 
above,  the  next  in  the  middle  line  below,  then  one  on  each  side,  and 
finally  in  the  intervals  between  these,  making  eight  sutures  in  all. 

In  the  child,  as  a  rule,  the  four  sutures  are  sufficient. 

Circumcision  with  the  Clamp. — After  the  parts  have  been  anaes- 
thetized, etc.,  the  edge  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  above  in  the  middle 
line  and  below  in  the  middle  line  with  artery  forceps,  and  drawn 
forcibly  forward  over  the  glans.  That  part  of  the  prepuce  which 
is  thus  pulled  beyond  the  glans  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of  a 
long,  straight  clamp,  which  is  applied  obliquely  from  above  downward 
and  forward;  the  clamp  should  seize  the  foreskin  firmly,  and  care 
should  be  observed  that  the  glans  is  not  included;  this  accident,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  occur. 

That  part  of  the  prepuce  which  protrudes  beyond  the  blades  of 
the  clamp  is  trimmed  off  with  a  sharp  knife  or  with  the  scissors  plane 
with  the  surface  of  the  clamp,  and  the  clamp  then  removed.  The 
hemorrhage  is  controlled  and  the  sutures  applied  as  above. 

Amputation  of  the  Penis. — This  operation  is  done  for  malignant 
disease.  A  sound  is  passed  into  the  urethra,  and,  supported  upon 
this,  the  penis  is  lifted  away  from  the  body.  An  elastic  ligature  is 
placed  about  the  organ  close  to  its  root. 

A  circular  incision  is  made  through  the  integument  and  a  flap 
reflected  sufficiently  long  to  cover  over  the  stump  of  the  penis;  it 
should  be  equal  in  length  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  penis  plus  one- 
third  for  shrinkage.  After  the  flap  has  been  turned  back  like  a  cuff 
the  portion  of  the  penis  that  is  to  be  amputated  is  cut  away.  The 
urethral  portion  of  the  penis  should  be  cut  about  one-fourth  inch 
longer  than  the  part  that  corresponds  to  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  blade  of  the  scalpel  is  thrust  flatwise  through  the  penis 
between  the  urethral  portion,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  sound 
within,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  carried  a  good  one-fourth 
inch  forward  toward  the  glans,  when  the  urethral  portion  is  cut 
through  with  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  down  upon  the  sound 
contained  within.    The  corpora  cavernosa  are  then  divided  upon  a 
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plane  farther  back,  correEponding  to  the  base  of  the  skin  flap,  so  that 
the  urethral  portion  vill  project  about  one-fourth  inch  bejond  the 
cut  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  tourniquet  is  now  removed  from  the  root  of  the  penis.  The 
doreal  arteries  bleed,  and  require  to  be  clamped  and  ligated.  The 
arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  usually  require  no  ligatures;  if  they 


spurt,  they  may  be  clamped  or  touched  with  the  Paquelin,  A  few 
minutes'  compression  usually  suffices  to  check  bleeding  from  any  re- 
maining sources. 

The  edges  of  the  urethra  are  seized  with  two  artery  clamps,  and 
tliu  urethra  then  split  upon  its  under  aspect  for  a  distance  of  about 
one-fourth  inch.     The  skin  flaps  are  turned  over  the  end  of  the 


slump,  and  are  united  from  before  backward  with  several  inter- 
rupted sutures,  and  the  edges  of  the  split  urethral  orifice  are  sewed 
to  the  adjoining  edges  of  the  skin  flaps. 

The  object  of  cutting  the  urethra  long  and  splitting  it  is  to 
provide  a  larger  orifice  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction. 

A  soft  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  al- 
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lowed  to  remain  for  several  days,  its  end  emerging  through  the 
dressings.  It  may  be  fixed  with  a  silk  stitch  to  the  edge  of  the  urethral 
orifice. 

THE  PERINEUM  AND  ISCHIO-RECTAL  REGION. 

The  Floor  of  the  Pelvis  from  Without  Inward.  —  This  space  is 
lozenge-shaped;  its  front  portion  is  limited  on  either  side  by  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  its  posterior  part  is  limited  on  either 
side  by  the  edges  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  anterior 
angle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  posterior  angle  to  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  on  either  side  the  tuber  ischii  may  be  felt. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  complete  fibrous  raph6  running  from  before 
backward  in  the  middle  line,  and  also  one  from  side  to  side  where 
all  the  layers  of  the  perineal  fascia  are  blended  together.  Where  these 
lines  intersect  there  is  a  point  where  muscles  are  attached  and  take 
origin  and  where  all  the  fasciae  are  joined.  This  is  known  as  the  cen- 
tral tendinous  point  of  the  perineum.  The  space  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse raph6  is  the  perineum  proper;  the  space  behind  it  is  occupied 
by  the  anus  and  upon  either  side  by  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  is 
known  as  the  ischio-rectal  region. 

The  Superficial  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Perineal 
Fascia. — Beneath  the  skin  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fascia  which  is 
continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thighs  and  buttocks. 
This  is  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum 
and  ischio-rectal  regions;  it  corresponds  to  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and 
is  continuous  in  front  with  the  dartos  layer  of  the  scrotum,  and  be- 
hind, upon  either  side  of  the  anus,  it  is  packed  into  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa  as  a  pyramidal  plug  of  fat  and  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  Deep  Layer  of  Superficial  Perineal  Fascia. — If  we 
remove  this  superficial  layer  of  fascia  and  fat,  including  the  mass 
from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  we  come  down  upon  a  second  layer  of 
fascia,  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  perineal  region  proper,  the  fascia  is  attached  upon 
each  side  to  the  edge  of  the  pubic  arch  and  behind  to  the  transverse 
raph6;  in  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum;  be- 
hind, in  the  ischio-rectal  region,  it  is  continuous  with  the  anal  fascia, 
which  covers  the  perineal  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscles. 

Anteriorly  this  fascia  is  dense,  and  serves  to  close  in  the  struct- 
ures proper  to  the  perineum.  If  fiuid  is  injected  underneath  this 
layer  of  fascia,  it  will  not  spread  backward  beyond  the  transverse 
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raph6,  because  this  layer  of  faacia  is  attached  along  this  raph6  with 
the  next  underlying  fascial  layer;  it  will  not  escape  laterally,  owing 
to  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the  margins  of  the  bony  pelvic 
arch;  but  anteriorly  it  will  escape,  passing  into  the  dartos  tissue  of 
the  scrotum  and  thence  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  pubes. 

The  Ischio-rectal  Eegion. — This  is  the  region  which  lies  behind 
the  transverse  raph6 — that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  anus  and 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

In  the  middle  is  the  anus,  surrounded  by  its  external  sphincter 
muscle.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  behind,  and, 
passing  forward,  is  attached,  in  front  of  the  anus,  to  the  middle 
tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  which  corresponds  to  the  junction 
of  the  sphincter  from  behind,  the  transversus  perinei  from  each  side, 
and  the  bulbo-cavemosus  from  in  front. 

On  either  side  of  the  anus  there  is  a  pyramidal  space,  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa;  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  fat  and  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  superficial  layer 
of  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  reaches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  to  the  anus.  This  space  is  about  two  inches  deep.  Its  outer 
wall  is  fbrmed  by  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  obturator  intemus  muscle, 
which  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the  obturator  fascia. 
Passing  forward  upon  this  outer  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  be- 
neath the  obturator  fascia  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches  above 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  are  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and 
nerve. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  ischio-rectal  space  is  formed  by  the  levator 
ani  (to  be  described  later).  The  superficial  surface  of  this  muscle, 
which  looks  into  the  ischio-rectal  space,  is  covered  by  the  anal  fascia, 
which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line  of  the 
origin  of  the  levator  ani  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  This  anal 
fascia  is  attached  in  front  to  the  transverse  fibrous  raph6  and  is 
continuous  there  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  ischio-rectal  space  is  thus  walled  off  from  the  perineal  space 
proper  and  from  the  rectum.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  so-called  ischio- 
rectal abscess,  and  when  this  breaks  through  into  the  rectum  it  forms 
the  fistula  in  ano. 

Some  small  vessels  and  nerve  branches  cross  this  space  trans- 
versely just  beneath  the  skin,  passing  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  toward  the  anus,  and  these  are  cut  when  incisions  are  made 
into  the  space. 
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The  Perinemn. — Upon  removing  the  deep  layer  of  auporficial  peri- 
neal faecia  we  open  into  the  proper  perineal  space. 

Occupying  the  middle  of  the  space  is  a  thin  muscle,  the  bulbo- 
cavernosus;  it  arises  from  the  middle  tendinous  point  of  the  peri- 
neum, and,  passing  forward,  covers  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  which  is 
the  posterior  enlarged  portion  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  joining. 


FIf,  us.— Thi  Perlnenm  knd  Iichla-r«cul  Rrclon.  Tbe  auperllcla]  aad 
dop  iKT^n  ol  Ui<  ■apcrflclal  iisrliiwl  r*Mla  tisT*  bceo  ramoTcd.  Tb*  ipMa 
In  troDt  of  the  trannermui  perlnal  (TP)  CDrrcipoadi  to  ths  perineum;  that 
t>«hlnd  tbe  traniTerau*  p«rlnel  to  the  lacblo-ncUl  ration.  Tba  Boor  of  the 
■pufl  ITL}  corrpBpondi  to  tbe  anterior  layer  of  tbe  triangular  ligament  BO, 
bulbo-CBTenioaua  muKle:  0,  tip  of  coccTx:  00,  corpui  cBTemoaum  (crua 
IieDla):  CB,  mrpua  apongloauiD  (tbe  poaterlor  part  ot  tbe  corpus  aponsloaam 
la  called  tbe  bulb  ol  tbe  uretbra];  O,  edge  of  gluteua  mailmu*  muaeU;  10, 
licblo-CBTernoaui  muicle;  LA,  lexator  anl  muacla;  S,  ramna  ol  the  pube* 
and  lacblum:  8A,  aphlncter  anl:  BL,  edge  ol  great  aacro-*clatlc  ligament: 
Tl,  luberailty  of  tbe  lacbium:  TL,  auperflclal  or  anterior  layer  of  tbo  tri- 
angular ligament;  TP,  tranaTeraua  perlnel  muaele. 


with  libers  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  upon  its  upper  bot- 
face,  in  a  strong  aponeurosis.    The  moat  anterior  fibers  of  tbe  bulbo- 

cavernosuB  muscle  are  attached  on  either  aide  to  the  crus  penis,  some 
entirely  encircling  these  bodies  and  joining  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  root  of  the  penis  in  such  a  way  as  to  bind  down  the  dorsal 
vessels  of  the  penis,  obstructing  the  return  flow  through  the  Tein. 
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This  muscle  shows  a  median  fibrous  raph6.    Upon  either  side,  arising 
from  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  is  the  ischio-cavemosus. 
The  fibers  of  this  muscle  partly  cover  the  crus  penis,  and  are  attached  ' 
to  its  sheath.    The  crus  penis  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  corptis 
cavemosum,  and  is  attached  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes. 

Forming  the  posterior  border  of  this  space  on  either  side  is  the 
transversus  perinei  muscle.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  it  passes  inward  and  forward  to  the 
central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  where  it  is  attached,  joining 
with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  and  the  other  muscles  already 
described. 

Passing  forward  through  this  space  are  the  superficial  perineal 
vessels  and  nerve,  and  directed  inward  along  the  border  of  the  trans- 
versus perinei  is  the  transverse  perineal  artery. 

The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  a  dense  layer  of  fascia,  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  or,  better,  of  the  triangular 
ligament.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  perforated  by  the  urethral  canal 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis.  Beneath  this 
layer  of  fascia  there  is  a  second  layer,  similar  in  structure,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or  triangular  ligament. 

Behind,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  perineal  raph6,  these 
two  layers  of  deep  fascia  are  blended  with  each  other  and  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  They  are  attached  later- 
ally to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  above, 
in  front,  they  do  not  reach  to  the  symphysis,  but  terminate  in  the 
ligamentum  transversum  pelvis,  a  ligamentous  band  passing  between 
both  pubic  rami,  leaving  a  space  above,  between  it  and  the  symphysis, 
for  the  passage  of  the  vena  dorsalis  penis. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  deep  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle,  the  compressor  urethrse,  is  located;  this  mus- 
cle is  made  up  chiefly  of  striped  muscular  fibers  passing  across  from 
one  pubic  ramus  to  the  other  above  and  below  the  urethra,  and  also 
of  unstriped  fibers  which  pass  in  various  directions,  some  encircling 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  together  with  the 
muscle  contained  between  them,  form  the  uro-genital  diaphragm.  In 
the  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  besides 
the  muscle,  are  contained  the  urethra,  its  membranous  portion,  and 
behind,  on  either  side,  Cowper's  gland,  the  duct  of  which  is  seen 
passing  forward  to  enter  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.    Poste- 
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riorly,  close  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  space,  is  seen  the  internal 
pudic  artery.  It  gives  off  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  and  passing  forward 
divides  into  the  artery  of  the  crus  penis,  which  enters  the  crus,  and 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which  perforates  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment and  runs  forward  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis. 

As  the  urethra  perforates  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament  it  is  provided  with  a  fibrous  prolongation,  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  upon  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  con- 
tinous  (within  the  pelvis)  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  obturator 
internus  muscle  and  the  upper  or  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator  ani 
muscle,  and  at  the  side  of  the  prostate  it  is  reflected  upward  upon 
this  gland. 

The  prostate  gland,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
contains  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  rests  upon  the  upper, 
or  pelvic,  surface  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  levator  ani. 

The  levator  ani  serves  to  close  in  that  part  of  the  pelvic  outlet 
which  lies  posterior  to  the  triangular  ligament.  The  anterior  fibers 
of  the  muscle  unite  in  the  middle  line  with  those  of  the  opposite  side 
in  a  sling-like  fashion  to  support  the  prostate.  The  fibers  more  poste- 
riorly are  continued  into  either  side  of  the  rectum  and  to  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx. 

The  seminal  vesicles  and  the  vas  deferens  lie  within  the  pelvis, 
between  the  second  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  base,  or  trigone,  of  the 
bladder,  above  the  upper  border,  or  base,  of  the  prostate.  They  may 
be  brought  into  view  by  separating  the  rectum  from  the  base  of  the 
bladder  and  drawing  it  backward  toward  the  coccyx. 

The  Pelvic  Cavity  from  Within.  —  Examining  the  pelvic  cavity 
from  within,  after  removal  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  we  find  it 
bounded  in  front  by  the  pubic  bones,  behind  by  the  coccyx  and  sa- 
crum, laterally  by  the  pubes  and  ischium  and  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments. The  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  partly  covered  by  the 
obturator  internus  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  around  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  obturator  internus  is  covered  by  a  thick  fascia,  which  is  at- 
tached above  to  the  margin  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  being  continuous 
above  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  (the 
fascia  iliaca).  In  front  this  obturator  fascia  is  continued  into  the 
posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 

The  obturator  fascia  is  marked  by  a  thick,  white,  fibrous  band. 
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which  extends  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis  from  before  back- 
ward, from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubic  bone  in  front  to  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  behind,  and  is  known  as  the  tendo  arcuatum. 
Along  this  line  upon  either  side  of  the  pelvis  the  levator  ani  takes  its 
origin.  The  muscles  pass  in  a  general  direction  obliquely  downward 
and  inward,  joining  with  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  The  ante- 
rior fibers  pass  downward,  inward,  and  backward,  and  unite  in  the 
middle  line  underneath  the  prostate,  which  they  support  in  a  sling-like 
manner.  The  more  posterior  fibers  pass  downward  and  inward,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  rectum  just  above  the  anus;  the 
fibers  behind  these  are  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

Still  more  posteriorly  lies  the  coccygeus.  This  muscle  looks 
like  a  continuation  of  the  levator  ani,  and  serves  to  close  in  the  out- 
let of  the  pelvis  behind  the  levator  ani.  It  is  fan-shaped,  and  is 
attached  by  its  apex  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  by  its  broad 
base  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  coccyx. 

Lying  upon  the  same  plane,  but  still  farther  above  and  behind, 
and  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the  coccygeus  muscle,  is 
the  pyriformis.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  sides  and  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  passing  outward  leaves  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  closes  the  pelvic  cavity 
behind. 

Thus,  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
there  is  a  muscular  layer  which  is  formed  in  front  by  tlie  levatores 
ani,  behind  this  by  the  coccygci,  and  still  farther  behind  and  above 
by  the  pyriformi. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  margins 
of  the  levatores  ani,  there  is  a  space  which  corresponds  to  the  poste- 
rior, or  deep,  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 

The  fascia  that  covers  tlie  obturator  muscle,  the  obturator 
fascia,  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  posterior,  or  deep,  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament;  corresponding  to  the  line,  the  tendo  arcuatum, 
which  marks  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani,  this  obturator  fascia,  whidi 
is  simply  a  portion  of  the  general  pelvic  fascia,  gives  off  a  layer  that 
covers  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator  ani;  farther  back  the  pelvic 
surface  of  the  coccygeus  and  the  pyriformis  and  the  front  of  the 
sacrum  are  also  covered  by  a  continuation  of  this  same  fascia. 

Where  this  fascia,  after  covering  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator 
ani,  strikes  the  prostate  and  the  rectum,  it  is  reflected  upwaid  upon 
the  sides  of  these  organs. 
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A  process  of  this  fascia  is  reflected  inward  between  the  rectum 
and  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  serves  to  bind  the  seminal  vesicles 
and  vas  deferens  to  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  which  is  directed  toward 
the  perineum  and  ischio-rectal  fossa,  is  also  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  fascia,  which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line 
of  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani.    This  is  called  the  anal  fascia. 

The  anal  fascia  is  continued  backward  upon  the  under  surface 
of  the  coccygeus  muscle,  and  anteriorly  is  continued  forward  into  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  joining  along  the  trans- 
verse septum,  or  raph6,  with  all  the  other  fasciae  of  the  perineum. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PERINEUM,  ETC. 

Perineal  Section  (External  Urethrotomy)  With  a  Guide. — This 
operation  is  performed  for  stricture  of  the  deep  urethra  or  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  bladder.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  a  tunneled  sound  introduced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder. 

An  assistant  steadies  the  sound  with  the  right  hand,  throwing 
the  groove  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  surface  of  the  perineum, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  whole  urethra  upward,  away  from 
the  rectum  toward  the  symphysis.  The  scrotum  is  drawn  up  toward 
the  symphysis,  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  base  of  the 
scrotum  backward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus.  This  in- 
cision reaches  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  drawn  asunder  with  small,  sharp 
retractors,  and  with  another  stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia  is  incised  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
exposed  in  the  forward  part  of  the  wound.  Then,  with  the  finger 
in  the  wound,  the  groove  in  the  tunneled  guide  within  the  urethra 
is  recognized  and  the  point  of  the  knife,  guided  upon  the  finger-nail, 
is  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  piercing  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  just  behind  the  bulb.  The  knife  is  then  shoved  back- 
ward, carrying  the  point  of  the  blade  along  the  groove  of  the  sound 
toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  raising  the  handle,  at  the  same 
time,  toward  the  symphysis.  Having  carried  the  point  of  the  knife 
beyond  the  location  of  the  stricture  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
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urethra^  the  handle  is  depressed^  the  knife  at  the  same  time  being 
withdrawn  and  cutting  as  it  is  withdrawn;  in  this  way  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  is  laid  open  and  the  stricture  divided. 

While  the  urethra  is  being  incised  upon  the  grooved  sound  the 
sound  should  be  lifted  straight  up  toward  the  S3rmphysi8,  carrying 
the  urethra  with  it,  and  thus  drawing  it  farther  away  from  the 
rectum.  If  some  urine  or  fluid  is  in  the  bladder,  its  escape  will  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  the  bladder  has  been  entered. 

A  director  gorget  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  along 
the  groove  of  the  sound  and  the  latter  withdrawn.  A  soft  rubber 
catheter  of  large  caliber  is  introduced  through  the  opening  into  the 
bladder,  and  fixed  in  place  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin 
with  a  silk  stitch,  and  the  wound  then  packed. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie,  although  spurting  arterial 
branches  should  be  clamped  and  twisted  and,  if  necessary,  ligated. 
One  should  avoid  wounding  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  if  possible,  and, 
for  a  certainty,  the  rectum  and  anus. 

Before  dismissing  the  patient,  a  large  metal  sound,  at  least  a 
No.  30  F.,  should  be  passed  through  the  anterior  urethra  and  into 
the  bladder  to  make  certain  that  no  remaining  obstruction  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  canal. 

Perineal  Section  Without  a  Guide. — This  is  a  difficult  procedure. 

All  attempts  to  introduce  a  guide  through  the  constricted  part 
of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  fail.  One  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  single  attempt,  but  should  try,  if  possible,  to  at  least  get  a  small 
whalebone  or  rubber  guide  through.  After  having  made  the  attempt 
and  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  guide  whatever  past  the  stricture, 
a  tunneled  sound  may  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  obstruction. 

As  described  in  the  preceding  operation,  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  perineum  and  the  urethral  canal  opened  upon  the  guide  just  in 
front  of  the  stricture.  After  all  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  including  the  edges  of  the  incised  urethra,  are 
retracted  with  small,  sharp  hooks,  and  an  cfTort  then  made  to  find 
the  opening  through  the  stricture  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  ure- 
thra by  inspection  or  by  attempting  to  pass  a  fine  probe-pointed 
director  or  a  fine  whalebone  guide.  At  times  pressure  upon  the 
bladder  will  force  a  few  drops  of  urine  through  the  orifice  of  the 
stricture,  and  this  may  assist  us  in  locating  it  (Koenig). 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  through  the  stricture  by  those 
means  an  effort  may  be  made  to  open  into  the  urethra  behind  the 
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stricture,  and  then,  if  this  is  successful,  the  stricture  may  be  divided 
from  behind.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  locate  the  deep  urethra 
(membranous  portion)  without  a  guide.  It  lies  between  the  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  reaching  from  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland.  Occasionally  the  urethra 
is  diverted  from  the  middle  line  or  a  false  passage  may  be  encount- 
ered which  will  still  further  confuse  us. 

At  times,  especially  if  the  bladder  contains  fluid  and  pressure  be 
made  above  the  pubes,  the  urethra  may  be  felt  as  a  rounded,  com- 
pressible tube,  occupying  the  middle  line  and  perforating  the  tri- 
angular ligament  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis. 

The  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  and,  if  one 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  placed  in  the 
incision  in  the  perineum  the  operator  may  get  the  prostate  between 
them,  and  the  apex  of  the  prostate  may  thus  serve  as  a  clue  to  the 
location  of  the  membranous  urethra.  One  should  refrain  from  blindly 
jabbing  in  the  wound  in  the  hope  of  accidentally  striking  the  urethra. 

If  all  these  measures  fail,  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  may  be  per- 
formed and  a  guide  passed  from  within  the  bladder  into  the  urethral 
canal,  in  this  way  locating  the  posterior  part  of  the  deep  urethra  for 
the  purpose  of  incision. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  this  may 
be  more  conveniently  done  with  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position.  A  suprapubic  cystotomy  under  these  circumstances  is  also 
a  difficult  procedure,  as  the  bladder  may  contain  little  or  no  urine 
and  may  therefore  lie  very  low  in  the  pelvis  behind  the  symphysis. 

Hedian  Lithotomy. — This  operation  is  performed  for  small  calculi. 
The  bladder  should  be  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  5  or  6 
ounces  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  The  operation  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  preceding  perineal  section  (with  a  guide) 
except  that  the  incision  into  the  urethra  is  made  rather  more  ex- 
tensive, cutting  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostatic  as  well  as 
through  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  incision  should 
not  extend  entirely  through  the  prostate.  Oftentimes  after  the  blad- 
der has  been  opened  a  small  stone  will  of  itself  drop  out  of  the 
wound,  or  it  can  be  removed  with  forceps,  scoop,  etc.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  internal  urethral  orifice  somewhat  with  a 
dilator  or  with  the  finger.  If  necessary,  a  larger  stone  may  be 
crushed  before  removal. 
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The  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  search  for 
partially  encysted  stones,  etc.  Finally  the  bladder  is  washed  out  and 
a  large,  rubber  catheter  introduced  through  the  perineal  wound  and 
fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silk  stitch.  The  wound  is  packed 
about  the  catheter  and  left  open. 

Lateral  Lithotomy. — The  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid 
solution,  4  or  5  ounces  being  left  remaining  in  the  bladder.  A  tun- 
neled sound  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  and 
steadied  by  an  assistant.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and 
fat,  commencing  in  front  at  the  base  of  the  scrotum  and"  passing  back- 
ward and  outward  to  a  point  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  the  anus.  A  second  sweep  of  the  knife  incises  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  The  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  the  finger-nail  placed  in 
the  groove  of  tlie  sound  in  the  front  part  of  the  wound,  just  behind 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  sound  is  then  drawn  upward  toward  the 
symphysis,  thus  lifting  the  whole  urethra  away  from  the  rectum,  and 
the  point  of  the  knife  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  cutting 
through  the  membranous  urethra.  The  handle  of  the  knife  is  then 
elevated  and  the  point  shoved  backward  along  the  srroove  of  the  guide 
into  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  handle  of  the  kni.e  is  then  depressed, 
at  tlie  same  time  withdrawing  the  blade  and  cutting  as  it  is  with- 
drawn. In  this  way  the  membranous  urethra,  together  with  the  side 
of  the  prostate  itself,  are  incised,  the  division  of  these  deep  structures 
being  made  along  the  line  of  the  skin  incision. 

In  making  this  last  incision  upon  the  sound  the  superficial  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle,  and  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  together  with  the 
membranous  urethra,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  triangular  ligament, 
are  cut.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie  the  artery  of  the  bulb, 
and  soniotinios,  if  the  incision  extends  too  far  backward  and  outward, 
the  internal  pudic  may  be  divided;  this  branch  bleeds  profusely,  and 
must  be  tied.  After  the  bleeding  has  been  controlled  and  the  stone 
removed,  a  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  fixed  to  the 
edge  of  the  incision.  The  wound  is  packed  about  the  catheter  and 
left  unsutured. 

THE  PROSTATE. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Prostate. — The  prostate  is  a  glandular 
organ  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  horse-chestnut.  It  is  lodged  in 
the  pelvic  cavity  behind  and  below  the  symphysis,  lying  close  to  the 
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neck  of  tlie  bladder  and  surrounding  the  commencement  of  the  urethra. 
It  is  situated  beneath  the  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament) 
and  rests  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  through  which  it  may 
be  readily  palpated,  especially  if  it  is  enlarged. 

The  prostate  measures  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  its  trans- 
verse and  one  inch  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the  base  and 
is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  held  in  position  by  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder  (pubo-prostatic)  and  by  the  poste- 
rior layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament),  which  is 
reflected  upward  and  backward  around  the  gland  forming  its  external 
fibrous  sheath.  The  prostate  rests  upon  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
levatores  ani,  which  pass  downward  and  inward  from  their  origin  upon 
either  side  of  the  internal  aspect  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  sides  of 
the  pelvis,  some  of  their  fibers  being  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  pros- 
tate and  others  joining  with  their  fellows  in  the  middle  line,  sling- 
like, underneath  the  prostate.  Those  portions  of  the  levatores  ani 
that  pass  underneath  and  support  the  prostate  are  sometimes  called 
the  levatores  prostatas. 

The  base  of  the  prostate  is  directed  backward  toward  the  neck 
of  the  bladder;  the  narrow  end,  apex,  is  directed  forward  and  down- 
ward toward  the  deep  perineal  fascia;  the  lower  surface  rests  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  loose 
connective  tissue,  and  presents  a  deep  notch,  the  interlobular,  where 
the  ejaculatory  ducts  enter;  the  upper  surface  is  marked  by  a  slight 
longitudinal  furrow,  is  notched  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  is  less 
than  one  inch  distant  from  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  prostate  is  composed  of  glandular  and  unstriped  muscular 
tissue,  is  inclosed  within  its  own  proper  capsule,  and  is  made  up  of 
two  lateral  lobes  and  a  middle  portion,  sometimes  called  the  "middle 
lobe."  The  two  lateral  lobes  are  symmetrical  and  separated  behind, 
at  the  base,  by  the  interlobular  notch,  at  which  point  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  penetrate  the  organ.  The  middle  portion  corresponds  to  that 
part  of  the  base  of  the  gland  which  is  embraced  between  the  points 
where  the  urethra  and  the  ejaculatory  ducts  enter.  It  is  normally 
represented  by  a  small,  rounded  prominence  that  presents  immediately 
beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  just  behind  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra. 

The  prostate  is  traversed  by  the  urethra  and  ejaculatory  ducts. 

The  prostatic  portion  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  portion  of 
the  urethral  canal.    It  penetrates  the  entire  length  of  the  gland  from 
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base  to  apex,  and  is  situated  nearer  the  upper  timn  the  lower  surfac 
The  prostatic  uretlira  ia  made  np  of  raucous  membrane  aod  an  under- 
lying layer  of  connective  tissue  which  contiiins  unstriped  muscular 
fibers  and  elastic  tissue.  The  floor  of  tbe  prostatic  urethra  is  marked 
by  a  longitudinal  elevation,  nearly  one  inch  in  length,  the  verumont- 
anum.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  verumontanum  is  the  mouth  of  the 
sinus  pocularis,  a.  cul-de-sac  which  extends  backward  underneath  tl>« 
terumoctanum  for  about  one-fourth  inch.    Upon  or  near  the  margi 


of  the  mouth  of  the  sinus  pocularis  are  the  narrow,  slit-Uke  oriGce 
of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.    The  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra  presentl 
upon  either  side  of  the  verumontiinum  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  t 
prostatic  follicles,  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number. 

Above  and  behind  the  prostate  body,  closely  applied  to  the  bu 
of  the  bladder,  between  it  and  the  rectum,  are-the  vcsiculte  scniinalei 
and  vasft  defercntia.  Each  vas  has  a  vcsicula  serainalis  lying  to  ita" 
outer  side.  The  vasa,  as  tlicy  pass  forward  toward  the  base  of  tho 
prostate,  approach  each  other  and  just  before  they  enter  the  proatate 
they  join  with  the  ducte  of  the  corresponding  Teeiculs  seminales  to 
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form  the  common  ejaculatory  ducts.  The  common  ejaculatory  ducts, 
thus  formed,  pierce  the  prostate,  side  by  side  and  close  together,  at 
the  deep  interlobular  notch  that  marks  the  under  part  of  the  base  of 
the  gland.  They  pass  forward  through  the  prostate,  being  situated 
just  beneath  the  urethral  canal,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
and  empty  upon  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra  close  to,  or  just 
within,  the  margins  of  the  sinus  pocularis. 

The  prostate  gland  is  inclosed  in  its  own  fibrous  capsule,  the 
capsule  proper,  which  is  composed  of  condensed  connective  tissue 
and  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  fibrous  sheath  or  envelope  that 
is  reflected  around  it  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal 
fascia  (triangular  ligament).  The  fibrous  layer  which  is  derived  from 
the  deep  perineal  fascia  invests  the  prostate,  forming  its  external 
fibrous  sheath  or  envelope,  and  is  continued  upward,  beyond  the  base 
of  the  prostate,  upon  the  bladder,  covering  in  the  vesiculaB  seminales 
and  serves  to  retain  these  latter  organs  in  close  relationship  with  the 
bladder. 

Blood-supply. — ^The  prostate  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the 
internal  pudic,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Its  veins  form 
a  plexus  around  the  base  and  sides  of  the  gland,  receiving  in  front 
the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  and  terminating  in  the  internal  iliac 
veins.  The  venous  plexus  is  situated  beneath  the  fibrous  sheath, 
between  this  layer  and  the  true  eapsule  of  the  gland. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PROSTATE. 

Prostatectomy. — Extirpation  of  the  prostate  gland.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  hypertrophied  gland 
to  the  proper  evacuation  of  the  bladder. 

The  prostate  may  be  removed  either  from  within  the  bladder 
through  a  suprapubic  incision  or  else  through  an  incision  which  is 
made  in  the  perineum. 

SupRAPUBio  Prostatectomy. — The  operation  of  Belfield,  Mc- 
Gill,  Fuller,  and  Freyer.  Especially  adapted  for  cases  of  enormous 
hypertrophy  and  particularly  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  gland  and 
for  tumors  high  up  and  projecting  decidedly  into  the  bladder.  The 
mortality  is  greater  following  suprapubic  prostatectomy  than  perineal 
prostatectomy. 

The  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  8  or  10  ounces 
being  permitted  to  remain  in  the  organ. 
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A  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  made  as  already  described,  with  the 
patient  lying  upon  the  back.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  and  blad- 
der may  be  held  open  with  long,  broad  retractors  and  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  explored. 

The  retractors  are  then  removed  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
introduced  into  the  bladder  to  guide  the  scissors  with  which  the  wall 
of  the  bladder  is  incised.  The  enlarged,  prominent  prostate  is  readily 
recognized  by  the  fingers  in  the  bladder.  The  incision  is  made  with 
the  long  scissors  and  extends  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
bladder  wall  down  to  the  proper  capsule  of  the  hypertrophied  prostate; 
it  is  placed  transversely  and  just  behind  the  urethral  orifice,  and  is 
made  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  finger.  With  the  finger,  working 
between  the  wall  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate,  the  entire  hyper- 
trophied gland  inclosed  in  its  proper  capsule  is  enucleated  in  one  or 
several  pieces.  Occasionally  the  two  lobes  separate  along  their  nor- 
mal line  of  cleavage  upon  the  upper  surface  and  if  not  too  large  the 
entire  hypertrophied  gland  can  be  enucleated  in  one  single  mass. 
If  very  large  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  gland  in  several  pieces, 
two  or  three.  In  performing  this  step  of  the  operation  the  finger 
should  work  close  to  the  prostatic  mass,  and  pains  should  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  rectum.  Assistance  may  be  rendered  by  grasping 
the  mass  with  the  volsolla  forceps  for  the  purpose  of  making  traction. 
The  mass  should  be  detached  from  around  the  prostatic  urethra  with- 
out injuring  the  latter.  A  catheter  may  be  introduced  into  the  urethra 
and  permitted  to  remain  during  this  part  of  the  operation.  With  two 
fingers  in  the  rectum  tlie  prostatic  mass  is  forced  up  against  the  fingers 
working  in  the  bladder. 

When  the  enucleation  has  been  completed  the  outside  fibrous 
sheath  of  the  prostate  and  the  prostatic  urethra  should  be  left  remain- 
ing intact.  The  cavity  that  remains  after  the  prostate  has  been  shelled 
out  is  partly  obliterated  by  collapse  of  its  walls. 

Usually  the  hemorrhage  is  not  excessive,  and  may  be  controlled  by 
irrigation  with  hot  saline. 

Two  rubber  tubes  are  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the 
suprapubic  wound  for  drainage  and  the  incision  closed  in  part. 

Occasionally  the  hemorrhage  is  severe,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  tampon  the  bladder  to  control  it. 

Perineal  Prostatectomy. — Favorite  route  with  most  surgeons 
and  especially  for  lateral  lobe  hyportrophios.  It  is  followed  by  a 
smaller  mortality  than  the  suprapubic  method. 
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With  the  patient  lying  upon  the  back  a  metal  sound  or  guide  is 
•introduced  into  the  bladder  and  the  patient  then  placed  in  the  lithot- 
omy position. 

A  curved  incision  is  made  in  front  of  the  anus  with  its  convexity 
forward  and  reaching  from  near  one  tuber  iscliii  to  the  other ;  to  this 
may  be  added  a  median  incision,  which  commences  anteriorly  near  the 
base  of  the  scrotum.  The  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat, 
and  superficial  fascia,  exposing  the  sphincter  ani  and  levator  ani 
muscles;   the  prostate  gland  lies  beneath  the  levator  ani. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rectum  is  detached  and  displaced  backward 
toward  the  coccyx.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  the  anal  muscular 
attachments  from  the  middle  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum  (page 
512),  and  incising  the  anterior  or  inner  edges  of  the  levatores  ani 
muscles  (see  Fig.  215).  Working  bluntly  with  the  finger,  the  rectum 
is  still  further  detached  and  displaced  backward  so  as  to  expose  the 
posterior  surface  and  base  of  the  prostatic  mass.  The  operator  must 
be  careful  not  to  injure  the  rectum.  We  are  then  ready  for  the 
next  step  of  the  operation,  the  enucleation  of  the  prostatic  mass  from 
out  of  its  fibrous  sheath  or  envelope.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  part 
of  the  operation  the  prostate  must  be  drawn  or  pushed  down  into  the 
incision  and  steadied  there.  It  may  be  drawn  down  with  any  one  of 
the  various  tractors;  those  of  Albarran,  Young,  and  Lydston  are  of 
steel,  and  that  of  Syms  is  a  rubber  bag  which  may  be  distended  with 
water  after  it  has  been  introduced.  The  tractor  is  passed  into  the 
bladder  beyond  the  prostatic  mass  through  an  opening  which  is  made 
for  the  purpose  in  the  deep  urethra  just  in  front  of  the  prostate.  If 
the  tractor  is  used  care  must  be  exercised,  especially  after  the  prostate 
has  been  pretty  well  detached  and  while  working  around  the  upper 
part, — base,  etc.,  of  the  prostate, — that  too  much  traction  is  not  used 
because,  the  support  having  been  removed  from  the  prostate  below, 
there  is  danger  of  tearing  abruptly  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder.  The  prostate  may  be  forced  down  into  the  wound  with 
two  fingers  in  the  rectum  or  by  pressure  above  the  pubes,  or,  according 
to  Guiteras,  through  a  suprapubic  incision  which  extends  down  to,  but 
not  into,  the  bladder,  into  the  space  of  Eetzius.  Probably  the  last- 
mentioned  measure  would  be  of  service  in  corpulent  subjects. 

The  fibrous  sheath  of  the  prostate  is  incised  in  the  middle  line 
from  the  apex  of  the  gland  backward  to  its  base,  and  through  this 
incision  the  sheath  is  stripped  off  the  gland  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  working  well  around  on  each  side  and  backward  toward 
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the  base  as  far  as  possible.  This  part  of  the  operation  may  be  clone 
with  the  finger  or  the  bhint  dissector  and  is  usually  not  ditlicult  nor 
accompanied  by  much  hemorrhage.  Occasionally  the  sheath  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  prostatic  mass,  and  its  detachment  under  these  cir- 
cumstances may  be  difficult  and  accompanied  with  considerable  hem- 
orrhage. 

After  the  sheath  has  been  thus  detached  the  prostate  is  split  from 
the  membranous  urethra  in  front  backward  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length  upon  the  metal  sound. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  detaching  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  from  the  prostatic  mass.  The  edge  of  the  split 
prostatic  urethra  is  seized  with  a  toothed  forceps  and  separated  from 
the  prostatic  mass  with  the  finger  or  the  blunt  dissector  in  a  maimer 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  detaching  the  fibrous  sheath,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Special  care  must  be  exercised  to 
separate  the  urethra  in  its  entire  thickness  from  the  prostatic  mass 
so  as  to  preserve  its  deeper  layer,  which  contains  the  muscular  ele- 
ments that  are  so  necessary  to  the  proper  control  of  micturition.  After 
one  lobe  has  been  thus  partially  detached  it  is  seized  with  the  forceps^ 
volsella,  and  dragged  out  of  the  incision  in  the  sheath.  Any  fibrous 
strands  that  resist  this  attempt  are  cut  with  the  scissors  close  to  the 
prostate.  The  mass  is  seized  progressively  higher  and  higher  and 
drawn  further  and  further  out  of  the  incision  in  the  sheath  until  the 
upper,  back  part,  that  which  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
is  drawn  into  the  field.  The  bladder  wall,  which  is  sometimes  very 
thin,  is  carefully  peeled  away  from  this  part  of  the  gland,  either 
bluntly  with  the  fin<]:er  or  blunt  dissector  or  else,  if  necessary,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  knife.  In  this  way  the  lobe  is  finally  shelled  out 
of  its  sheath.  These  procedures  are  repeated  on  the  other  side  and  the 
second  lobe  removed  in  a  similar  manner.  Occasionally,  if  the  con- 
nective-tissue interval  between  the  prostate  lobe  and  its  sheath  and  the 
urethra  is  not  well  pronounced  the  enucleation  of  the  lobe  is  difficult 
or  impossible,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  gland  it  may  be  necessary 
to  drag  it  out  through  the  incision  in  its  sheath,  piece  by  piece,  cutting 
them  away,  and  thus  remove  it  piecemeal. 

After  the  extirpation  has  been  coni])leted  the  prostatic  urethra 
will  be  found  baggy,  sacculated,  and  the  finger  can  be  introduced 
through  it  into  the  bladder  without  meeting  any  obstacle.  Search  for 
stones,  which  are  frequently  present,  should  be  made.  Even  larger 
stones  can  be  removed  through  the  roomy  prostatic  urethra.     The 
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redundant  edges  of  the  prostatic  uivtlira  arc  triinnied  oflf  and  united 
with  catgut  sutures  over  a  rubber  catheter  introduced  through  the 
urethra  or  else  the  opening  in  the  urethra  may  be  left  partly  open  and 
a  rubber  catheter  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  perineum. 
The  edges  of  the  empty  prostatic  sheath  are  trimmed  away. 

Bleeding  during  the  operation  is  usually  not  excessive  unless  the 
sheath  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  prostate,  and  then  the  detachment  may 
be  accompanied  by  considerable  venous  hemorrhage.  This  may  be 
controlled  by  pressure  with  hot  pads. 

The  wound  is  packed  with  gauze  and  the  incision  in  the  peri- 
neum partly  closed  with  silk  sutures.  As  a  result  of  this  operation 
control  over  micturition  and  the  power  to  empty  the  bladder  spon- 
taDeously  may  frequently  be  regained  even  after  many  years  of  cathe- 
ter life. 

Method  of  Young. — Each  half  of  the  prostate  is  enucleated  from 
the  corresponding  portion  of  its  sheath  without  injurying  the»ejacu- 
latory  ducts. 

A  tunneled  sound  is  introduced  into  the  urethra  and  the  patient 
then  placed  in  the  lithotomy,  position.  An  incision,  shaped  like  an 
inverted  V,  is  made  in  front  of  the  anus  through  the  skin,  fat,  etc., 
and  the  attachment  of  the  anal  muscles,  sphincter  ani,  etc.,  to  the 
middle  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum  is  divided  with  the  knife. 
The  lower  end  of  the  rectum  is  then  retracted  backward  toward  the 
coccyx,  and  the  prostate  exposed. 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  immediately  in  front  of 
the  apex  of  the  prostate  is  incised  upon  the  tunneled  sound,  which  is 
then  removed  and  the  tractor  introduced.  The  tractor,  closed,  is 
passed  into  the  bladder  and  up  beyond  the  prostatic  mass,  and  its 
blades  then  spread  by  turning  the  arm  at  the  handle.  With  this  in- 
strument the  prostate  is  drawn  down  into  the  incision  in  the  peri- 
neum and  its  entire  under  surface  and  base  exposed. 

Two  incisions  are  made,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line, 
extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  prostate  and  about  1  cm. 
deep.  The  two  incisions  approach  each  other  in  front,  being  about 
1.5  cm.  apart  anteriorly  and  1.8  cm.  posteriorly.  The  bridge  of  tissue 
between  these  two  incisions  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  ejaculatory 
ducts,  and  its  preservation  is  necessary  if  the  ducts  are  to  be  saved  from 
injury.  The  incisions,  being  1  cm.  deep,  reach  into  the  substance  of 
the  prostate  beyond  the  level  of  the  ducts  and  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
urethral  canaL 
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The  fibrous  shoath  is  separated  from  tlic  prostate  with  the  Hunt 
dissector.  It  is  important  to  start  in  the  correct  line  of  cleavage. 
As  this  step  of  the  operation  progresses  the  lobe  is  drawn  more  and 
more  out  of  its  sheath.  The  urethra  is  then  detached  from  the  gland 
first  on  one  side  and  tlien  on  tlie  other,  drawing  down  with  the  tractor 
at  the  same  time.  In  detacliing  tlie  upper  part  of  the  prostate,  that 
part  which  corresponds  to  the  bladder,  care  must  be  exercised  to  sepa- 
rate the  wall  of  the  bladder  without  injuring  it. 

If,  after  botli  lobes  have  been  enucleated,  a  median  portion  still 
remains,  this  may  be  drawn  down  with  the  tractor  so  that  it  will 


i-lg.  £18.— Youugs  Tractor  Closed. 


FiR   219.— Younp's  Tractor  Open. 

present  in  eitlier  one  of  llio  ('inj)ty  pockots  from  Avliich  the  lateral 
lobos  have  been  extirj)at(Hl,  assistin;^  this  maneuver  by  pushing  with 
the  fin^j^or  in  the  other  j)ockets,  and  wliilc  the  mass  is  steadied  in  this 
j)osition  it  may  be  seized  and  enuchvated. 

Two  rubber  tubes,  tied  togetlier,  side  by  side,  are  introduced 
through  the  opening  in  the  deej)  urethra  into  the  bladder  for  drainage. 
The  wound,  inchiding  the  empty  prostatic  slieatli,  is  packed  with  gauze 
and  partly  closed  Avith  several  silk  sutures. 

Prostatotomy  (Bottini's  Operation). — This  operation  consists  in 
cutting  through  the  prostatic  mass  with  a  heated  blade  introduced  into 
the  bladder  through  the  urethra.  The  operation  is  especially  adapted 
to  old  and  feeble  subjects  and  those  who  suffer  from  kidney  disease. 


Fig.  220.-P.-rfne«l  PraHaWcloiuy  (  y«iHff).  Manjl-raaoui  urallira  a[ieii>T'L  Jm 
■Dlerigrlo  prwlulD  tad  iriwiorlntrndncfd.  IndilOD  tliroiigh  thpibnlb  nf  pmstulf 
r)rl*ch1iig  the  i'linlli  from  Ihe  right  tolw  vlfi  Ihe  blunt  dl-Hclor. 
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The  necesBftiT  apparatus  consists  of  an  incisore  prostatico,  a 
battery,  and  a  liieostat  to  regulate  the  current  accurately. 

One  should  have  previously  made  an  examination  with  the  C}'S- 
toscope  for  stone,  etc.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  his  legs 
hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table  and  the  thighs  spread  apart.  The 
bladder  should  contain  about  6  ounces  of  boric-acid  solution. 

Usually  sufficioit  local  anaesthesia  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  cocain  which  is  thrown  into  the  urethra  and  stripped 
backward  into  the  posterior  urethra  with  the  finger,  or  a  general 
ansBsthetic  may  be  employed.  With  the  finger  in  the  rectum  the 
size  and  the  shape  of  the  prostatic  tumor  may  be  determined. 

The  incisore  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  beyond  the  enlarged 
prostate  and  its  nose  turned  downward  toward  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der, so  that,  as  it  is  slowly  withdrawn,  it  catches  or  hooks  upon  the 
prostatic  mass.  The  extremity  of  the  instrument  may  be  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  rectum  through  the  bladder  wall  above  the  prostatic 
tumor.  The  instrument  is  now  held  firm  and  steady  in  the  whole  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  current  closed  and  regulated  by  the  rheostat 
until  sufficiently  strong  to  give  a  red  heat,  which  usually  requires 
fifteen  seconds.  Xow,  slowly  turning  the  screw  in  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  the  heated  blade  is  gradually  withdrawn,  thus  burning 
a  furrow  through  the  prostatic  mass.  If  the  ear  is  held  near  the 
symphysis,  a  sizzling  sound  can  be  heard.  If,  in  withdrawing  the 
blade,  we  note  increased  resistance  in  the  mass,  the  current  is  aug- 
mented; if  too  little  r^istance  to  the  blade — if  it  cuts  too  easily — 
the  current  is  correspondingly  diminished.  After  the  incision  has 
been  made  sufficiently  long  the  blade  is  shoved  back  with  a  little 
increase  of  the  current. 

Several  such  incisions  or  channels  should  be  made  in  the  prostatic 
mass,  usually  three:  one  in  the  middle  line,  toward  the  rectum  with 
the  beak  of  the  instrument  directed  downward,  and  two  lateral,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  line.  The  incision  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  prostate  with  the  beak  of  the  instrument  directed  upward  toward 
the  symphysis  may  well  be  omitted,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
unnecessary  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  blade  may  cut  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder  into 
the  space  of  Kctzius.  Before  commencing  the  incisions  the  beak  of 
the  instrument  within  the  bladder  should  be  felt  for  above  the  pro- 
static mas?  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  it  has  not  slipi>cd  forward,  over  the  prostatic  mass,  into  the  deep 
urethra.  ^* 
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The  entire  operation  should  occupy  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  permanent  benefit  that  is  derived  from  this  operation  depends 
upon  the  contraction  which  accompanies  the  cicatrization  of  the  fur- 
rows that  are  burned  in  the  prostatic  mass. 

The  incisore  resembles  a  lithotrite,  having  a  male  and  a  female 
blade,  the  male  blade  fitting  into  the  female  and  consisting  of  plati- 
num iridium,  which  may  be  heated  to  any  degree  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, whose  strength  is  regulated  by  the  rheostat. 

By  turning  the  screw  at  the  handle  the  male  blade  is  withdrawn 
from  the  groove  in  the  female  blade,  and  is  thus  made  to  cut  or  bum 
its  way  through  the  hypertrophied  prostatic  mass. 

The  shaft  of  the  instrument  is  hollow,  so  that  it  may  be  supplied 
with  a  current  of  cold  water,  which  flows  in  through  one  tube  and  out 
through  another;  these  tubes  are  both  placed  near  the  handle.  The 
cold  water  current  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that  part  of  the 
instrument  cool  which  rests  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  incisore  as  improved  by  Young  has  many  advantages.  The 
l)oak  of  Young's  instrument  is  more  sharply  curved  and  therefore  is 
l('«s  liable  to  slip  forward  over  the  prostatic  mass  into  the  deep  urethra 
jiiid  it  is  provided  with  four  interchangeable  blades  of  different  sizes 
and  different  degrees  of  curvature  so  that  an  appropriate  blade  for 
each  case  can  be  selected. 

Immediately  before  using  the  instrument  it  should  be  tested  with 
the  current,  and  an  observation  made  upon  the  rheostat  to  determine 
just  what  degree  of  current  is  necessary  to  bring  the  blade  to  the 
pro])er  boat:  usually  about  4r)  ainporos  are  required.  The  screw  in 
the  handle  permits  of  an  incision  up  to  4  cm.  in  length  being  made. 


PART  IX, 


THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY, 


THE  AXILLA. 

The  Axilla  is  a  four-sided  pyramidal  space.  Its  apex  is  above^ 
and  couresponds  to  the  depression  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib^  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  where  the  subclavian  artery  enters  the  axillary  space  to  be- 
come the  axillary.  The  base  of  the  axilla  corresponds  to  the  fold  of 
skin  and  fascia  which  is  stretched  between  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis 
major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  behind. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  is  made  up  of  the  pectoralis  major 
and  pectoralis  minor;  the  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  subscapnlaris 
and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  teres  major.  The  inner 
wall  corresponds  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  made  up  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  and  corresponding  intercostal  muscles 
and  the  upper  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  The  outer  wall  of 
the  axilla  is  a  narrow  space,  which  is  included  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  and  corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove. 
In  the  bicipital  groove  is  lodged  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  The 
coraco-brachialis  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  coracoid  process,  de- 
scends in  the  outer  part  of  the  axillary  space,  lying  close  to  the 
humerus. 

To  the  anterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  is  attached  the  tendon 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  to  its  posterior  lip  are  attached  the  ten- 
dons of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major. 

The  contents  of  the  axilla  consist  of  the  axillary  artery  and  vein, 
the  large  nerve-trunks  which  are  derived  from  the  brachial  plexus, 
lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes,  and  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  and 
fat  which  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  of  the  root 
of  the  neck  and  the  mediastinum. 

Thb  Axillary  Artery. — The  axillary  artery  is  the  continuation 
of  the  subclavian,  and  passes  through  the  axillary  space  from  its  apex 
to  its  base,  where  it  is  prolonged  downward  into  the  arm  as  the  brach- 
ial.   The  vessel  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary  space^ 
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lying  cioBG  to  its  anterior  wall.  The  lower,  or  outer,  portion  of 
arlery  lies  close  to  the  humerus,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachi- 
alie,  resting  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissinius  dorei,  and  covered  "by 
the  pectoralia  major.  The  aiillary  vpin,  which  is  sometimes  double, 
accompanifiB  the  arterj,  Ijing  below  it,  and  both  artery  and  vein  are 
in  close  relation  with  the  nerve-trunks  which  traverse  the  axillary 
space.  With  the  arm  extended  to  a  right  angle,  the  course  of  the 
artery  is  nearly  straight,  and  corresponds  to  an  imaginary  line  which 
is  drawn  Irom  the  junction  ol  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  clav- 
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icie  lo  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the  elbow  midway  between  the  t' 
condyles;  with  the  arm  hanging  by  the  side,  the  artery  describes 
curve  which  is  convex  upward  and  outward. 

After  the  pectoralia  major  has  been  separated  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle  and  reflected  downward,  the  pectoralia  minor, 
together  with  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  will  be  eiposed.  The 
costo-coracoid  membrane  is  a  rather  thickened  sheath  of  fascia  which 
reacheB  from  (he  inner  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  upward,  to  be 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it 
is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  deep  fascia  which  invests  the  peetoralii 
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minor,  and  serves  to  cover  in  the  upper,  or  first,  part  of  the  axillary 
vessels  and  adjoining  structures. 

The  axillary  artery  is  crossed  about  its  middle  by  the  pectoralis 
minor  muscle,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  three  parts. 
The  upper,  or  first,  part  of  the  artery  reaches  from  its  commencement 
at  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  is  not 
exposed  until  after  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  cleared 
away;  the  second  part  of  the  artery  is  that  portion  which  lies  behind 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  and  the  third  is  that  part  which  reaches 
from  the  outer  border  of  pectoralis  minor  to  the  point  below  where  it 
becomes  the  brachial. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  three  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  lie  above  the  axillary  artery.  In  the  second  part  of  its  course 
one  trunk  lies  above,  one  behind,  and  one  below  it.  In  the  third  part 
the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  communicate  with  each  other,  sur- 
rounding the  axillary  artery,  and  divide  into  a  number  of  branches  to 
supply  the  upper  extremity.  The  median  nerve  lies  external  to  the 
artery,  taking  one  root  from  the  external  cord  of  the  plexus  and  a 
second  root  from  the  internal  cord,  the  latter  root  passing  across  the 
front  of  the  artery.  The  external  cutaneous  nerve  also  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  vessel,  being  derived  from  the  outer  cord  of  the 
plexus.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  derived  from  the  inner 
cord,  are  the  ulnar,  internal  cutaneous,  and  lesser  internal  cutaneous 
nerves.  Derived  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and 
situated  behind  the  artery  are  the  posterior  circumflex  and  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerves.  Immediately  after  its  origin  the  circumflex  passes 
directly  backward  between  the  subscapularis  and  latissimus  dorsi  (and 
teres  major)  muscles,  and  is  distributed  to  the  deep  surface  of  the 
deltoid. 

The  cephalic  vein  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  and  passes 
across  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  to  empty  into  the  axillary 
vein. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes  are  intimately  related  to  the 
axillary  vessels  along  their  whole  course  within  the  axilla. 

From  the  upper,  or  first,  part  of  artery  are  given  off  the  superior 
thoracic  and  acromial  thoracic  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  to  the  axillary  contents.  A  branch  from 
the  acromial  thoracic  is  found  in  company  with  the  cephalic  vein  in 
the  groove  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles  (Mohren- 
heim's  fossa). 
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At  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  the  long  thoracic  is 
given  off;  this  branch  passes  downward  close  to  the  lower  border  of 
this  muscle,  lying  beneath  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major^  and  ram- 
ifies upon  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Still  lower,  and  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  the  artery 
gives  off  the  subscapular,  a  large  branch  which  descends  upon  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  subscapnlaris 
muscle;  it  is  accompanied  by  the  large  subscapular  nerve,  and  enters 
and  supplies  the  latissimus  dorsi.  External  to  this  branch  is  given 
off  the  posterior  circumflex,  which  passes  backward  between  the  latissi- 
mus dorsi  and  subscapnlaris  muscles  together  with  the  circumflex 
nerve;  they  wind  around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  beneath 
the  deltoid,  which  they  supply.  The  axillary  vessels  and  adjoining 
nerves,  etc.,  in  the  upper,  or  inner,  part  of  the  axillary  space^  are 
located  close  to  the  anterior  wall,  and  in  the  lower,  or  outer,  part  of 
the  axilla  they  are  found  close  to  the  humerus,  resting  upon  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis.  Branches  of  the  axillary  artery  ramify  upon  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  of  the  axillary  space,  and,  descending  upon  the 
inner  wall,  side  of  the  chest,  posteriorly,  is  the  long  thoracic  nerve, 
which  supplies  the  serratus  magnus;  the  middle  of  the  axilla  is, 
therefore,  free  for  incisions  for  abscess,  etc.;  if  it  is  desired  to  ex- 
tirpate completely  the  axillary  contents,  it  is  well  to  commence  by 
making  a  clean  dissection  of  the  main  vessels  and  nerves. 

THE  ARM. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  arm  there  is  seen  a  prominent  spindle- 
shaped  mass,  which  consists  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  and,  joined  to 
its  inner  side,  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  Occupying  the  inner  side 
and  back  of  the  arm  is  a  thick  mass  of  muscle,  the  triceps.  Upon  the 
outer  side,  above,  covering  over  the  shoulder-joint,  is  a  large  mass  of 
muscle,  the  deltoid.  Beneath  the  deltoid,  between  it  and  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus,  the  circumflex  nerve  and  the  circumflex  arteries 
are  found.  The  circumflex  nerve,  although  well  protected  by  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle,  on  account  of  its  relation  with  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  is  often  injured  by  blows  and  falls  upon  the  shoulder,  with 
a  resulting  disability  of  the  deltoid. 

Vessels  of  Arm.  The  Brachial  Artery. — In  the  depression 
corresponding  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis^ 
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beneath  the  deep  fascia,  lies  the  brachial  artery.  The  brachial  artery 
is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary;  it  passes  down  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  arm  in  the  space  between  the  anterior  muscular  mass,  biceps,  etc., 
and  the  inner  muscular  mass,  triceps;  extenially  and  behind,  the 
artery  rests  against  the  humerus,  and  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it 
divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  with  the  arm  abducted,  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the 
elbow,  midway  between  the  condyles ;  the  muscular  guide  is  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps  and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscles. 

The  brachial  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  deep  fascia, 
and  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  venae  comites,  which  lie  directly 
upon  the  vessel  and  anastomose  with  each  other  by  numerous  trans- 
verse branches.  Above  the  median  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
brachial  artery,  crosses  the  artery  about  its  middle,  and  below  lies  to 
its  inner  side;  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  are  situated 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  ulnar  resting  upon  the  inner 
head  of  the  triceps  and  gradually  getting  farther  away  from  the  ar- 
tery as  it  descends  to  reach  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle.  Behind 
the  artery,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is 
located. 

The  basilic  vein  runs  parallel  with  the  brachial  artery,  lying 
superficial  to  it  and  rather  to  its  inner  side.  One  may  meet  this  vein 
in  making  the  incision  to  expose  the  brachial  artery.  In  the  lower 
half  of  the  arm  this  vein  is  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  deep 
fascia,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and 
thus  gets  into  closer  relation  with  the  artery.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  the  basilic  vein  joins  the  venae  comites  to  form  the  axillary 
vein.  Along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  superficial  to  the  deep  fascia, 
runs  the  cephalic  vein ;  above  this  vein  is  found  in  the  groove  between 
the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid,  and,  after  piercing  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane,  passes  across  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery 
to  empty  into  the  axillary  vein. 

At  the  Elbow,  upon  the  front  aspect  of  the  arm,  there  is  a  tri- 
angular space  with  its  apex  directed  downward ;  the  inner  border  of 
the  space  is  formed  by  the  pronator  radii  teres,  passing  obliquely 
downward  and  outward  from  the  internal  condyle;  the  outer  border 
is  formed  by  the  spinator  longus,  and  its  floor  by  the  brachialis  anti- 
cus  and  supinator  brevis.  In  this  spaces  are  found  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  the  brachial  artery,  and  its  accompanying  veins,  the  median 
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and  the  musculo-spiral  nerves,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachial 
artery  into  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which  occurs  about  one  inch  below 
the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In  this  space  the  median  nerve  is  about  half 
an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  owing  to  the  letter's 
verging  outward,  away  from  the  nerve,  toward  the  middle  line. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  lies  in  the  outer  part  of  the  space  upon 
the  supinator  brevis,  and  is  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the 
supinator  longus.  This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  superficial  and 
deep  fascia.  The  skin  of  this  region  has  a  marked  tendency  to  retract 
when  cut,  and  this  should  be  remembered  in  marking  out  the  flaps  for 
exarticulation  at  the  elbow-joint.  Lying  just  beneath  the  skin  upon 
the  deep  fascia  is  the  median  cephalic  vein  externally,  and  the  median 
basilic  internally.  The  latter,  the  median  basilic,  is  separated  from 
the  brachial  artery,  not  only  by  deep  fascia,  but  also  by  a  fibrous 
expansion  which  is  given  off  from  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  deep  fascia 
of  the  forearm.  The  median  cephalic  is  the  vein  selected  by  preference 
for  intravenous  infusion. 

The  Radial  Artery. — From  its  origin  below  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  the  radial  passes  somewhat  outward  and  then  downward  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm ;  it  lies  superficial, 
though  partly  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  .supinator  longus. 
In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator 
brevis,  the  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  pronator  quadratus.  In 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  forearm,  just  above  the  wrist,  the  artery  lies 
beneath  the  integument  and  the  deep  fascia,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  of  tlie  flexor  carpi  radio  lis,  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the 
supinator  longus. 

Jn  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the  artery  is  accompanied  by 
the  radial  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  norve,  which  lies  to  its  outer 
side.     Usually  two  vena*  comites  acconi])aTiv  the  artcrv. 

At  the  wrist  the  radial  artery  curves  around  the  outer  side  of 
the  joint.  l)cneatli  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  tluinib  and  resting  upon 
the  external  lateral  ligament ;  it  then  passes  across  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium,  and  then  forward,  through  the  opening 
in  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  the  hand  the  radial  artery  is  situated  deep  and  passes  from 
without  inward,  resting  u])on  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
the  anterior  interosseous  nniseles,  covered  by  all  the  structures  of  the 
hand ;  tendons^  nerves,  supcriicial  arch,  etc.    Upon  rcachin<j  the  inner 
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side  of  the  hand  it  anastomoses  with  the  communicating  branch  from 
the  ulnar,  and  in  this  way  completes  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  deep 
palmar  arch  is  located  one  finger's  breadth  nearer  the  wrist-joint  than 
the  superficial  palmar  arch.  The  deep  arch  is  accompanied  by  the 
deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  From  the  deep  arch  are  given  oflf 
the  palmar  interosseous  branches ;  these  descend  upon  the  interosseous 
muscles  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers 
anastomose  with  the  branches  from  the  superficial  arch. 

The  Ulnar  Artery. — Immediately  after  its  origin  the  ulnar 
artery  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  passing  deep  beneath 
the  superficial  flexors,  and  lying  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum ; 
the  upper  half  of  the  artery  is  thus  covered  by  the  superficial  flexors 
(pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus,  and  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum) ;  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course  the  ulnar  artery 
is  still  found  resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  but  it  is 
rather  more  superficial  and  lies  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  internally  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digi- 
torum externally.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  nerve, 
which  lies  to  its  inner  side;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the 
median  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  a  short  distance 
below  it  crosses  to  its  outer  side.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  venaj 
comites.  Just  below  its  origin  the  ulnar  gives  oflf  the  interosseous, 
which  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  interosseous  branch. 
The  anterior  passes  down  the  front  of  the  forearm,  resting  upon  the 
interosseous  membrane;  the  posterior  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  runs  down  the 
back  of  the  forearm  between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  muscles. 

At  the  wrist  the  ulnar  artery  lies  superficial,  passing  across  the 
anterior  annular  ligament,  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  just  to.  the 
radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  lying  to  its 
inner  side;  here  it  turns  outward  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  hand 
and  anastomoses  with  a  branch  (superficial)  from  the  radial,  thus 
forming  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

In  the  hand  the  superficial  palmar  arch  is  about  on  a  level  with 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb  when  it  is  abducted  and  is  covered 
by  the  skin  and  palmar  fascia,  resting  upon  the  flexor  tendons,  etc.; 
it  gives  off  digital  branches,  four  in  number,  which  pass  downward 
and  after  anastomosing  with  the  palmar  interosseous  branches,  from 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  divide  into  two 
branches  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  tlie  fingers. 
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The  Musculo-spiral  Nerve. — The  musculo-spiral  nerve  passes 
down  the  back  of  the  arm.  It  is  lodged  in  the  musculo-spiral  groove 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  between  the  inner  and 
outer  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle  and  covered  by  the  long  head  of 
this  muscle.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
humerus  obliquely  from  above  downward,  and  from  within  outward, 
and  at  the  elbow-joint  is  found  in  front  of  the  external  condyle  be- 
neath the  supinator  longus.  The  nerve  is  accompanied  by  the  supe- 
rior profunda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Median  Nerve. — In  the  upper  arm  the  median  nerve  is 
closely  related  with  the  brachial  artery.  In  the  forearm  it  lies  be- 
neath the  flexor  sublimis  muscle,  resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum.  Just  above  the  annular  ligament  this  nerve  becomes  more 
superficial,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve. — In  the  upper  arm  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  some 
little  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  resting  upon 
the  inner  head  of  the  triceps,  beneath  the  deep  fascia.  At  the  elbow 
the  ulnar  nerve  lies  behind  the  joint  in  the  groove  between  the  in- 
ternal condyle  and  the  olecranon  process;  it  then  swings  forward, 
and  is  continued  down  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  resting 
upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  beneath  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

THE  HAND. 

Beneath  the  integument  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  the  palmar 
fascia.  This  is  a  dense,  aponeurotic  layer  intimately  joined  to  the 
integument. 

Beneath  the  palmar  fascia  are  the  flexor  tendons,  superficial  and 
deep  palmar  arches,  nerves,  etc.  As  the  flexor  tendons  pass  across 
the  wrist-joint  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  they  are  bound  down  by 
the  anterior  annular  ligament.  The  extensor  tendons,  as  they  pass 
over  the  back  of  the  wrist-joint  into  the  hand,  are  bound  down  by 
the  posterior  annular  ligament. 

Beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament  the  flexor  tendons  are 
inclosed  within  a  synovial  sheath,  which  extends  for  a  short  distance 
upward  into  the  forearm  and  downward  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
From  this  common  sheath  there  are  given  off  two  processes,  one  of 
which  accompanies  and  envelops  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
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pollicis  into  the  thumb;  the  other  accompanies  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  little  finger  to  their  destination. 

The  sheaths  which  surround  the  tendons  of  the  other  fingers — 
i.e.,  the  index,  middle,  and  ring — do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  beyond  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
this  common  flexor  sheath.  This  fact  is  important  in  determining 
the  extension  of  inflammatory  processes  which  involve  the  tendon 
sheaths  of  the  fingers  up  into  the  hand  and  forearm.  Inflammatory 
processes  which  involve  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  found  more 
apt  to  extend  into  the  hand  and  forearm  than  those  of  the  other 
fingers. 

The  hand  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  ar- 
teries (see  description  of  these  vessels). 

The  Nerve-supply  of  the  Hand. — The  nerve-supply  of  the  hand 
is  derived  from  the  median  and  ulnar  and  musculo-spiral  nerves. 
The  median  nerve  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  beneath  the 
annular  ligament;  the  ulnar  nerve  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand 
across  the  annular  ligament:  i.e.,  in  company  with  the  ulnar  artery. 
In  the  hand,  in  close  relation  to  the  superficial  arch,  the  median  and 
ulnar  nerves  give  oflf  their  digital  branches,  which  supply  the  in- 
tegument of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fingers  with  sensation,  the 
ulnar  supplying  the  little  finger  and  half  the  ring  finger,  the  median 
supplying  the  other  fingers. 

The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand  and  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  part 
of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve;  the  thumb  and 
the  second  and  part  of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  radial 
nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

All  the  interossei,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  and  the  two  inner 
lumbricales  are  supplied  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  which 
accompanies  the  deep  palmar  arch;  the  two  outer  lumbricales  are 
supplied  by  the  median. 

A  collection  of  pus  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  situated 
superficially  beneath  the  skin,  between  it  and  the  palmar  fascia,  or 
deep,  beneath  the  palmar  fascia  or  within  the  proper  synovial  sheaths 
of  the  flexor  tendons. 

Incisions  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  freely  made  without 
troublesome  hemorrhage,  if  placed  over  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
below  the  line  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

Ligations.  The  Axillary  Artery. — The  axillary  artery  is  not 
often  exposed  for  the  purpose  of  ligation,  but  frequently  the  artery  and 
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vein  and  adjoining  structures  are  laid  bare  during  the  course  of  op- 
erations which  require  a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  axilla. 

A  ligature  may  be  applied  to  the  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery 
as  it  lies  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  close  to  the  hu- 
merus. The  arm  should  be  abducted  from  the  side  of  the  chest  to  a 
right  angle  and  slightly  flexed  at  the  elbow-joint,  in  order  that  the 
structures  may  not  be  placed  too  much  upon  the  stretch;  with  the 
arm  in  this  position  the  course  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the 
clavicle  to  the  middle  of  the  elbow.  An  incision  two  and  one-half 
inches  long  is  made  through  the  integument  down  to  the  deep  fascia; 
this  incision  is  placed  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
borders  of  the  axilla,  along  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 
This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat.  With  a  second 
stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  fascia  is  incised,  and  one  may  then,  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  seek  the  white,  shiny  tendon  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  axillary  vessels  in  this  part 
of  their  course.  When  this  tendon  is  recognized,  it  is  followed  up 
toward  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  diminishing  the  tension  of 
the  parts  by  flexing  the  arm  somewhat  at  the  elbow,  and  then  the 
vessels  and  nerves  are  readily  located,  the  vein,  which  lies  below  and 
internal  to  the  artery,  being  the  first  structure  encountered. 

The  artery  is  carefully  isolated  for  a  short  distance,  using  blunt 
hooks  to  retract  the  adjacent  structures,  and  tlie  loose  connective 
tissue  which  immediately  surrounds  tlie  vessel  is  picked  up  with  a 
toothed  forceps  and  nicked  witli  the  point  of  a  knife;  through  the 
small  opening  which  is  thus  made  in  the  connective  tissue  sheath  a 
director  may  be  introduced  between  the  vein  and  the  artery  and 
gradually  worked  around  the  artery,  takin<r  care  to  keep  close  to  the 
wall  of  tlie  vessel,  so  as  not  to  inchule  any  of  the  adjoining  structures 
— one  slionld  avoid,  especially,  the  niusculo-spiral  nerve,  which  is 
located  behind  the  artery,  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
A  small  aneurism  needle  is  then  carried  around  the  artery,  a  ligature 
passed  through  its  eye,  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  thus  leaving  the 
vessel  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied  with  a  single  square 
knot. 

The  Brachial  Artkry. — The  linear  guide  to  the  brachial  artery 
is  a  line  drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  ihe  front 
of  the  elbow,  midwav  between  the  condyles,  the  arm  beinfj  abducted 
to  a  right  an^lc  with  the  trunk.    The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  is 
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the  inner  edge  of  the  maes  of  muscle,  composed  of  the  biceps  and 
coraco' bra  c  h  ia  1  Ib. 

The  incision,  two  inches  in  length,  is  made  along  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  coraco-brachialis,  penetrating  through  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous fat  and  exposing  the  deep  fascia.  At  this  stngc,  below 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  basilic  vein,  lying  superficial  to  the  deep 
fascia  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  is  met.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  we  would  not  encounter  the  basilic  vein  until 
after  we  had  cut  through  the  deep  fascia. 

The  deep  fascia  is  now  incised  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  skin  incision,  and  the  bundle  of  structures — which  consists  of 


the  artery,  Tcme  comites,  and  adjoining  nerves  and  which  is  readily 
felt  beneath  the  deep  fascia — is  exposed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  arm  we  find  the  median  nerve  lying  upon 
and  crossing  the  artery  from  without  inward;  above  the  middle  of 
the  arm  the  median  nerve  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery; 
below  the  middle  it  lies  along  its  inner  side.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  getting  farther  away  from  it 
as  it  descends  toward  the  elbow-joint.  The  loose  connective  tissue 
that  surrounds  the  brachial  artery  may  be  now  picked  up  with  a 
mouse-loothed  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  point  of  the  knife; 
through  the  small  opening  thus  made  a  director  is  iniroduced  end 
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gradually  worked  around  the  artery,  which  is  thus  isolated  from  the 
adjoining  structures,  avoiding  the  venaB  comites,  which  lie  directly 
upon  it.  A  small  aneurism  needle  is  then  passed  around  the  artery 
through  the  path  made  by  the  director,  and  after  a  ligature  is  car- 
ried through  its  eye  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the  artery  sur- 
rounded by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied. 

The  Eadial  Artery.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Forearm.  —  An  in- 
cision one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  between  the  middle  and 
inner  thirds  of  the  forearm,  reaching  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is  then  incised  and  the  artery  found 
lying  partly  concealed  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  supinator  longos, 
which  is  drawn  aside  with  a  retractor.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by 
venae  comites,  which  lie  close  upon  it,  and  also  to  its  outer  side  by  the 
radial  nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

Jiist  Above  the  Wrist. — Here  the  artery  is  found  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  lying  between  the  tendons  of  the  supinator  longus  externally 
and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  internally.  The  radial  nerve  quits  the 
artery  three  inches  above  the  wrist- joint,  and  is  not  met  with  here. 

The  Ulnar  Artery.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Forearm. — An  in- 
cision one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  between  the  middle 
and  inner  thirds  of  the  forearm,  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is  then  incised,  and  the  artery 
is  found  lying  beneath  the  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which 
must- be  drawn  inward  to  expose  the  vessel.  The  artery  rests  upon 
the  flexor  profundus  digitorum;  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  is  the 
edge  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The  artery,  is  accompanied  by 
venae  comites,  which  lie  in  close  relation  with  it.  The  ulnar  nerve  is 
found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

Just  Above  the  ^Yrist. — The  ulnar  artery  lies  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  its  inner  side  and 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  to  its  outer  side;  the  ulnar  nerve 
lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel  in  this  part  of  its  course. 

AMPUTATIONS,  RESECTIONS.  ETC. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hand. — The  hand  is  composed  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges.  Each  finger  is  made  up  of  three 
phalanges,  the  thumb  of  two  (see  Fig.  227). 

PHALANGO-PHALANGEA.L  JoiNTS. — The  fingers  are  formed  by  the 
phalanges,  which  articulate  with  each  other,  end  to  end.    Upon  the 
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anterior  aspect  are  found  the  flexor  tendons;  upon  the  posterior  are 
the  extensor  tendons. 

Each  phalango-phalangeal  joint  has  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments,  the  posterior  ligament  being  formed  by  the  spread- 
out  extensor  tendon. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  permitted  in  these  joints.  Flexion 
occurs  by  the  gliding  of  the  distal  phalanx  around  the  head  of  the 
proximal,  and  therefore  when  the  finger  is  flexed  the  joint  is  found 
below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  at  a  distance  which  corresponds  to  the 
thickness  of  the  end  of  the  proximal  bone. 

Metaoabpo-phalangbal  Joints. — These  joints  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  phalango-phalangeal;  they  are  formed  by  the  articulation  of 
the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  proximal  ends  of  the 
phalanges.  They  are  provided  with  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments;  the  extensor  tendon  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a 
broad,  fibrous  sheath  as  it  passes  across  the  posterior  aspect  <Jf  the 
joint,  and  thus  serves  as  a  posterior  ligament,  completely  covering  the 
joint  upon  its  posterior  aspect.  The  anterior  ligaments  are  firmly 
united  with  each  other  (except  that  of  the  thumb),  so  as  to  bind  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  firmly  together  into  one  strong,  solid 
row,  which  lends  a  great  element  of  strength  to  the  hand. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  to  the  bones,  excentrically,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  although  a  considerable  range  of  adduction  and 
abduction  is  allowed  when  the  fingers  are  extended,  this  is  not  per- 
mitted when  they  are  flexed;  when  flexion  takes  place,  the  lateral  liga- 
ments become  relatively  short,  since  the  points  to  which  they  are  fixed 
become  more  widely  separated.  When  fiexion  takes  place  between  the 
phalanx  and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx  gliding  around  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  and,  therefore,  in  this  position,  the  level  of  the  joint  will 
be  found  at  a  distance  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  thickness  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

EXARTICULATION   OF   THE   FiNGER  AT   THE   PhALANOO-PHALAN- 

GEAL  Joint. — In  amputating  a  portion  of  a  finger  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  use  what  integument  may  be  available,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving as  much  of  the  length  of  the  finger  as  possible.  No  doubt, 
where  one  may  choose,  the  best  amputation  is  through  a  joint  and  with 
a  long  anterior  fiap;  this  brings  the  suture  line  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  stump  and  out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 

The  end  of  the  finger  which  is  to  be  amputated  is  seized  by  the 
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operator  with  the  left  hand  and  strongly  flexed,  and  a  transverse  in- 
cision, reaching  down  to  the  bone,  is  then  made  across  its  dorsal  sur- 
face, about  one-half  inch  below  the  point  of  the  knuckle;  this  incision 
should  not  include  more  than  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
finger.  An  additional  incision  is  then  made  upon  either  side,  extend- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  transverse  incision,  along  the  side  of  the 
finger,  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  proposed  flap, 
and  this  should  also  penetrate  to  the  bone. 

With  the  finger  still  strongly  flexed,  the  joint  is  now  opened 
upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  lies 
below  the  point  of  the  knuckle.  After  the  joint  has  been  opened 
the  point  of  the  knife  should  be  passed  in  on  each  side  and  the  lateral 
ligaments  freely  divided,  when  the  joint  surfaces  may  be  separated 


PJg.  225.— Exartlculatlon  of  the  Finger  at  the  Phalango-phalangeal  Joint. 
The  arrow  Indicates  level  of  the  Joint  when  the  finger  is  fixed.  Heavy  line 
Indicates  the  long  anterior  flap. 


from  each  other.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  introduced  between 
the  joint  surfaces  and  behind  the  bone,  between  the  bone  and  the 
anterior  flap,  and  with  a  sawing  motion  the  anterior  flap  is  cut,  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  bone,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  next  joint,  or  until  a  flap  of  sulTicient  length  is  obtained,  when 
it  is  cut  from  within  outward  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  toward 
the  skin.  The  digital  arterial  branch  on  either  side  should  be  tied 
with  catgut.  The  corners  of  the  flap  may  be  rounded  off,  although 
this  is  probably  unnecessary.  The  anterior  flexor  tendons  may  be 
united  by  two  catgut  sutures  to  the  edge  of  the  extensor  tendons,  as 
this  increases  the  probability  of  a  movable,  useful  flnger  stump.  Tlie 
edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  two  to  four  catgut  sutures, 
and  the  operation  is  complete. 
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Kx ARTICULATION  OP  THE  FlNGEIt  AT  THB  MBTACAIirO-PHAI.AS- 

OEAL  Joint. — Amputalion  through  the  mctacarpo-phalangcal  joint 
may  be  done  with  or  without  the  removal  of  ttie  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone.  Removol  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  allows  the 
adjoining  Gngere  to  be  approximated,  thus  dimiDishing,  somewhat, 
the  apparent  deformity,  but  this  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  hand;  so  that,  in  most  cases,  especially 
m  laboring  people,  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  better  not  re- 
moved. 

The  finger  is  seized  and  flexed  as  in  the  previons  operation,  and 
on  incision  made  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  commencing 


■urUeulatloD  tbrougb  ibc  pbaUnso-pbalaiiscal  joint. 


one-half  inch  above  the  point  of  the  knuckle  and  carried  down  as 
far  sa  the  level  of  the  web  of  the  finger.  This  incision  should  pene- 
trate to  the  bone,  dividing  the  skin  and  also  the  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  the  extensor  tendon.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  incision,  upon  a 
level  with  the  web  of  the  finger,  a  second  incision  is  carried  around 
the  finger,  cutting  all  the  structures,  including  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior tendons,  down  to  the  bone. 

A  corner  of  the  flap  is  now  seized,  the  finger  being  drawn  toward 
the  opposite  aide,  and  the  flap,  including  the  tendinona  expansion,  ie 
stripped  away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife;  thia  is  then  done,  in  a 
simitar  manner,  with  the  other  remaining  half  of  the  flap. 

Now  strongly  flexing  the  finger,  the  joint,  which  is  located  ft 
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good  one-half  inch  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle,  is  opened  by  in- 
serting the  point  of  the  knife,  and  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side 
is  then  completely  divided.  In  opening  the  joint  and  dividing  the 
lateral  ligaments  the  knife  may  be  grasped  by  the  blade,  being  thus 
held  short  and  firm.  The  bone  is  readily  dissected  out  of  the  flap,  care 
being  taken  not  to  perforate  the  integument  with  the  point  of  the 
knife. 

The  vessels  are  caught  and  tied,  usually  one  on  each  side  of  the 
flap;  the  comers  of  the  flap  may  be  rounded  off  and  the  end  of  the 
bone  covered  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  flap  with  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures. 

If,  in  addition,  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  to  be 
removed,  the  dorsal  incision  should  be  extended  somewhat  farther 
upward,  toward  the  wrist,  and  through  all  the  structures  down  to  the 
bone.  With  the  point  of  the  knife  the  soft  parts  are  then  separated 
from  the  bone,  and  with  a  strong  cutting  forceps  the  bone  is  divided 
about  one  inch  above  its  lower  end,  taking  care  to  cut  the  bone 
straight  across.  The  loose  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  then  seized  with 
a  toothed  bone  forceps  and  enucleated,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  applied  close  to  the  bone.  After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated, 
the  edges  of  the  flap  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  If 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  taken  away  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  flap  so  long. 

EXARTICULATION    OF    THE    HaND    AT    THE    CaRPO-METACARPAL 

Articulation. — Applicable  to  cases  of  traumatism  where  the  thumb 
can  be  saved. 

The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is  seized  by  the  operator  and 
an  incision  made  which  crosses  the  palm  of  the  hand,  somewhat 
curved,  with  the  convexity  downward  toward  the  fingers;  it  com- 
mences on  the  radial  border  of  the  hand  near  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger  and  ends  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
hand  near  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The  incision  ex- 
tends through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  integument  and  palmar 
fascia,  down  to  the  flexor  tendons.  This  anterior  flap  is  reflected  up- 
ward to  the  level  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  hand  the  incision  extends  through  the  skin 
only,  and  passes  across  the  hand  somewhat  curved,  with  the  concavity 
downward  toward  the  fingers.  If  the  anterior  flap  is  scant,  the  poste- 
rior may  be  made  correspondingly  longer.  The  extremities  of  this 
posterior  incision  join  with  those  of  the  anterior.    The  flexor  tendons 
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on  the  front  of  the  hand  and  the  extensors  on  the  back  of  the  band 
are  now  divided  transvereely  down  to  the  bone  with  a  Eharp  knife. 
The  band  is  again  supinated  and  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation 
opened,  working  from  the  ulnar  aide  of  the  hand  toward  the  thumb. 
Care  ebould  he  taken  in  eiarticulating  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
index  finger  from  the  trapezoid  not  to  injure  the  joint  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium. 


Fig.    Xn.  —  Palmar    Aipfld  of   Rlfbt  Pis.    22S.  —  Dorul    Aipeet    of    RItbt 

Road.     CM,  outllUB  ot  tbe  palmar  Bap  HaoiL      VU,    OofmI    inclilOD    (or   eiar- 

In   ciartlculatlon  oF  (be   baod  tbrough  Uculatloa    of    tbe    baod   at    tbo    carpo- 

tbe  carpo- metacarpal  Jolnl;  D,  iDGlaiOD  metacarpal    loint:     D,   luclalon   for  ea- 

for  BiartlBulatioa  ot  baod  at  tba  wriil-  articuIalloD    at    tbe    wrlit-]elDt    <I>n- 

Joint  (Dubruell),  rroDt  Tlew.  bruell),  back  *1*w. 


The  brancbee  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  must  be  clamped 
and  ligated  before  the  tourniquet  ia  removed. 

The  edges  of  tbe  flaps  are  brought  together  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  the  stump  being  thus  covered  by  the  strong  palmar 
integument,  and  tbe  suture  hne  upon  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
stump  free  from  pressure,  etc. 
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If  the  condition  of  the  integument  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 
such  that  the  longer  flap  cannot  be  taken  from  this  part  of  the 
hand,  then  one  may  get  a  sufficiently  long  flap  from  the  posterior 
surface,  or  two  flaps  of  equal  length,  one  from  the  anterior  and  one 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hand  may  be  made. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Wrist-joint. — The  wrist-joint  is  formed 
of  the  first  row  of  the  carpal  bones  in  order,  from  without  inward, 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform,  and  of  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  three  carpal  bones  are  united  to  each  other,  and  present 


F\g.  229.— stump  Result  of  Exarticulation  of  the  Hand  at  the 

Carpo-metacarpal  Joint. 

one  continuous  surface,  smooth,  covered  with  articular  cartilage, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  The  outer 
extremity  of  this  surface  slopes  downward  to  a  much  lower  level 
than  the  inner  extremity. 

The  articular  surface  presented  by  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  is  concave  in  order  to  accommodate  the  convex  articular 
surface  of  the  upper  row  of  carpal  bones.  This  radio-ulnar  articular 
surface  is  directed  obliquely  downward  externally,  so  that  the  outer, 
or  radial,  end  is  a  considerable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  inner, 
or  ulnar,  end,  and  is  continued  into  the  external  styloid  process,  to 
the  tip  of  which  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  attached;  the  inner. 
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or  ulnar,  side  of  this  radio-ulnai  articular  swrface  presents  the  inner 
styloid  proceee,  prolonged  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  tip 
of  this  process  gives  attaehment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  wrist-joint. 

Of  the  three  carpal  bones,  the  onter  two.  the  snaphoid  and 
semilunar,  correspond  to  and  articulate  with  the  radial  articular 
surface;  the  inner,  the  cuneiform,  corresponds  to  the  ulnar  articular 
surface,  an  interarticular  fibro -cartilage  being  interposed  between 
them. 

There  is  a  broad  anterior  and  a  broad  posterior  ligament,  and 
these,  together  with  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side,  practically 
form  a  capsular  ligament,  which  ie  lined  upon  its  inner  aspect  by  a 
thin,  serous  layer,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint. 

EXARTICITLATIQN     OP    THE    HaND    AT    THE    WrIST-JOINT     (Du- 

Beiieil). — An  assistant  steadies  the  forearm,  drawing  the  integument 
rather  toward  the  elbow.  The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is 
seized  by  the  operator,  and  commencing  upon  the  front  of  the  wrist, 
between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds,  an  incision  is  made,  which  is 
carried  inward  around  the  inner  border  of  the  wrist,  below  the  level 
of  the  styloid  process,  and  across  the  back  of  the  wrist,  tenninaling 
at  a  point  between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  and  directly  opposite 
the  point  where  the  incision  commenced.  This  incision  should  ex- 
tend through  the  skin  and  eubcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  should  be 
placed  well  below  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint;  otherwise,  after  the 
integument  has  retracted,  the  cut  edge  will  be  found  to  be  above 
the  level  of  the  wrist-joint- 

A  tongue-shaped  flap,  with  ite  base  corresponding  to  the  radial 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  wrist,  is  now  marked  out  by  an 
1  reaching  from  either  end  of  the  circular  incision  described 
This  flop  of  integument  is  taken  from  over  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb,  its  lower  extremity  corresponding  to  the  meta- 
carpo- phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  (see  Fig.  227) .  This  fiap, 
including  the  superficial  fascia  and  fat,  is  dissected  back  to  the  level 
of  the  wrist-joint.  The  wrist-joint  is  then  entered  by  introducing 
the  blade  of  the  knife  into  the  joint  on  its  radial  side,  below  the 
styloid  process,  and  the  hand  severed  from  the  forearm,  thus  com- 
pleting the  exarticulation. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  picked  up  and  ligated,  the 
median  and  ulnar  nerves  seized  and  cut  short,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  covered  over  with  the  flap,  which  is  Gsed  with  interrupted 
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catgut  sutures.  The  first  stitch  should  unite  the  apex  of  the  tongue- 
shaped  flap  to  the  skin  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna^  and  the  other  stitches  are  then  placed 
80  as  to  distribute  the  flap  evenly,  should  it  be  found  to  be  a  little 
redundant. 

An  analogous  operation  may  be  done  at  the  wrist-joint,  taking 
the  tongue-shaped  flap  of  integument  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand. 

One  may  also  exarticulate  at  the  wrist-joint,  using  two  flaps, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap,  of  equal  length;  or  else  one  long, 
preferably  the  anterior,  and  one  short;  or  the  circular  method  may  be 
used. 

Amputation  through  the  Forearm. — The  forearm  is  a  good  place 
at  which  to  practice  the  old  musculo-tegumentary  flap  method. 
Practically,  this  method  is  now  almost  entirely  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  skin  flap  or  circular  method.  The  arm  overhangs  the  edge 
of  the  table.  The  hand,  which  is  supinated,  is  supported  by  an 
assistant.  A  long,  sharp  amputating  knife  is  introduced  through 
the  skin  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  at  the  level  where  it 
is  intended  to  divide  the  bones,  until  its  point  touches  the  outer 
surface  of  the  radius;  it  is  then  pushed  through  the  soft  parts  upon 
the  front  of  the  forearm,  keeping  close  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bones,  and  emerging  at  a  corresponding  point  upon  the  inner,  or 
ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm.  Now,  with  a  sawing  motion  and  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  ante- 
rior flap  which  includes  the  integument  and  all  the  muscular  tissue, 
is  cut  away  from  the  bones.  If  the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  are 
to  be  of  equal  length,  each  flap  should  correspond  in  length  to  one- 
half  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  at  the  point  where  the  bones  are  to 
be  divided,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction. 
When  the  flap  has  been  cut  to  a  sufTioicnt  length,  the  edge  of  the 
knife  is  turned  toward  the  integument  and  the  flap  cut  square  from 
within  outward. 

The  posterior  flap  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  point  of 
the  knife  is  again  introduced  upon  the  outer,  or  radial,  side  of  the 
forearm  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  incision  which  marks  the  anterior 
flap,  and  thrust  through  the  forearm  behind  the  bones,  between  them 
and  the  soft  parts,  emerging  at  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  upon 
the  inner,  or  ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm,  and  then,  with  the  edge  of 
the  knife  closely  applied  to  the  bones,  the  posterior  flap  is  cut  equal 
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in  length  to  the  anterior.  The  flaps  should  be  square,  and  not 
tongue-shaped. 

The  flaps  are  turned  back  and' held  thus  by  the  hands  of  an 
assistant  or  with  sharp  retractors,  or  by  the  operator.  With  a  scalpel 
the  interosseous  membrane  is  cut  through  and  the  bones  cleaned  of 
any  remaining  soft  parts,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  saw. 

The  heel  of  the  saw  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  bones,  and  by 
drawing  it  backward  firmly  and  steadily  a  groove  is  made,  after  which 
the  bones  can  be  rapidly  severed,  engaging  the  second  bone  after 
the  first  has  been  partly  sawn  through,  and  completing  the  section 
of  both  simultaneously.  No  cloth  retractor  is  necessary,  the  flaps 
being  held  back  by  the  operator's  hand  while  he  saws  through  the 
bones. 

In  the  dead  subject  it  will  be  seen  that  the  muscles  in  the  flap 
protrude  beyond  the  edge  of  the  integument;  this  is  due  to  the  un- 
equal retraction  of  skin  and  muscle,  and  does  not  occur  to  the  same 
degree  in  the  living  subject.  Should  the  ends  of  the  muscles  or  ten- 
dons protrude,  they  may  be  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  sought  for  and  ligated;  also 
the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous.  These  latter  are  found  close 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  respectively,  of  the  interos- 
seous membrane.  The  median  and  ulnar  nerves  should  be  drawn 
down  and  cut  short.  The  edges  of  the  flap  are  joined  all  around 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

We  may  amputate  through  the»  forearm,  using  skin  flaps,  ante- 
rior and  posterior,  of  equal  length,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short; 
or  we  may  reflect  a  circular  tegumentary  cuff,  in  all  of  these  opera- 
tions, dividing  the  muscles  on  a  level  with  or  just  below  the  point 
at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Elbow-joint.  —  The  elbow-joint  is  an 
irregular,  rather  complicated  joint,  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  and  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  broad  from  side  to  side  and 
flattened  from  before  backward,  and  presents  below  two  partially 
separated,  smooth,  rounded,  articular  surfaces,  the  smaller,  outer 
one  being  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  and  the  broader,  inner 
one  for  articulation  with  the  ulna.  The  plane  of  this  double  artic- 
ular surface  is  oblique  from  without  downward  and  inward,  its  inner 
end  being  on  a  much  lower  level  than  its  outer. 

The  surface  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  the  external,  is  a 
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portion  of  a  sphere^  and  occupies  the  lower  and  anterior  aspect  of 
the  humerus. 

The  surface  with  which  the  ulna  articulates,  the  inner,  is  broad, 
spool-shaped,  and  occupies  not  only  the  anterior  and  inferior,  but 
also  the  posterior,  aspect  of  the  bone.  This  portion  articulates  with 
the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 

Below,  the  joint  is  formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  ex- 
ternally and  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  internally.  The  upper  end 
or  head  of  the  radius  presents  a  shallow  cup-shaped  surface,  covered 
with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  radial  part  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  humerus;  this  surface  is  surrounded  by  a  smooth, 
narrow  margin,  which  rotates  within  the  ring  formed  by  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  head  of  the  radius  lies  just  below  the  external  condyle,  and 
may  be  recognized  even  when  the  joint  is  considerably  swollen;  by 
supinating  and  pronating  the  hand  it  may  be  felt  to  rotate  beneath 
the  skin.  The  elbow-joint  is  readily  entered  between  the  head  of 
the  radius  and  the  external  condyle. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  irregular,  and  presents  an 
articular  surface,  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  superior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  olecranon  process.  The  olecranon  is  a  strong,  square- 
shaped  process  of  bone  which  projects  upward  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna.  The  greater  sigmoid  cavity  is 
covered  by  articular  cartilage  and  articulates  with  the  trochlear  sur- 
face of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  upper  end  of  the  ulna 
further  presents,  upon  its  outer  edge,  a  smooth  depression,  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity,  to  either  end  of  which  the  orbicular  ligament  is 
attached.  Within  the  ring  formed  by  the  orbicular  ligament  and 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  rotates  in 
pronation  and  supination. 

Besides  the  parts  entering  directly  into  the  formation  of  the 
elbow-joint  there  may  be  felt,  internally,  the  internal  epicondyle, 
very  prominent  and  giving  attachment,  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  to 
the  common  tendon  of  origin  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
and,  externally,  the  less  prominent  external  epicondyle,  giving  at- 
tachment, upon  its  posterior  aspect,  to  the  common  tendon  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Behind  may  be  felt  the  prominent 
olecranon  process.    At  its  junction  with  the  ulna  the  olecranon  proc- 
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ess  is  somewhat  constricted,  and  is  here  often  the  site  of  fracture. 
Its  anterior  surface  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity.  Its  posterior 
surface  is  subcutaneous  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  apex  below, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna.  To  the  broad,  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  is  at- 
tached the  triceps  tendon,  and  around  its  margin  the  posterior  and 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint.  The  upper  border,  or  surface,  of  the 
olecranon  process,  when  'the  arm  is  extended,  is  on  a  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  epicondyles. 

The  elbow- joint  is  provided  practically  with  a  capsular  liga- 
ment, which  is  lined,  upon  its  inner  surface,  by  a  synovial  membrane 
which  also  dips  into  that  part  of  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  ulnar  nerve  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  elbow- joint,  poste- 
riorly, in  a  groove  between  the  internal  epicondyle  and  the  olecranon 
process. 

EXARTICULATION     OF     THE     FOREARM     AT     THE     ElBOW-JOINT 

(Double  Circular  Method). — The  arm  overhangs  the  side  of  the 
table,  and  is  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who  draws  the  integument 
somewhat  toward  the  shoulder- joint.  The  operator  grasps  the  limb 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  long  amputating  knife  a  circular  in- 
cision is  made  around  the  forearm,  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  placed  below  the  level 
of  the  elbow-joint  a  distance  corresponding  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  arm  at  the  elbow-joint,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed 
for  shrinkage  of  the  skin.  The  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  marks  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  This  tegumentary  flap  is 
dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  and  reflected  upward  like  a 
tumed-up  cuff  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  At  this  level 
the  muscles  are  divided  with  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone,  and 
the  elbow-joint  then  entered  externally  above  the  head  of  the  radius, 
finally  passing  in  between  the  ulna  and  the  humerus,  cutting  the 
anterior  and  lateral  ligaments.  The  forearm  then  hangs  suspended 
by  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon,  and,  this  being  cut  close  to 
the  olecranon,  the  exarticulation  is  complete. 

In  this  operation  a  common  fault  is  that  the  muscles,  being  cut 
on  a  level  with  the  elbow-joint,  retract  and  leave  the  end  of  the 
humerus  projecting  into  the  wound.    Even  if  the  muscles  are  divided 
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a  considerable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  joint  and  stripped 
away  from  the  bone  from  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  joint,  it  helps 
but  little,  as,  upon  the  posterior  aspect,  there  are  no  muscles,  and 
even  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  when  cut  close  to  the  olecranon,  lies 
well  above  the  level  of  the  joint;  therefore,  in  most  cases,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  supplement  this  operation  by  resecting  the  lower  articular 
end  of  the  humerus,  which  may  be  readily  done.  As  regards  the 
usefulness  of  the  resulting  stump,  it  matters  little  if  we  make  the 
section  just  above,  instead  of  through,  the  elbow-joint. 

It  is  necessary  to  ligate  the  brachial  artery  and  its  accompanying 
vein  separately.  The  median,  ulnar,  and  musculo-spiral  nerves  are 
drawn  down  and  cut  short.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  from 
side  to  side  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  and  a  small  drain  intro- 
duced, which  may  be  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm. — Here  the  double  circular  method  is 
preferable.  The  arm,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  table,  is  grasped 
above,  near  the  shoulder,  by  an  assistant,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  steadies  the  arm,  draws  the  integument  somewhat  toward  the 
shoulder.  With  a  long  amputating  knife  a  circular  incision  is  made, 
which  reaches  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the 
deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  placed  below  the  level  at  which 
the  bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  arm,  plus  one-third,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction  of  the 
skin. 

The  circular  flap,  which  includes  all  the  fatty  tissue,  but  not  the 
deep  fascia,  is  now  dissected  back  like  a  cuff  to  a  point  one  inch 
below  the  level  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided;  at  this  point 
the  muscles  are  severed  down  to  the  bone  with  one  circular  sweep 
of  the  long  knife. 

With  a  blunt  elevator  or  the  back  of  the  scalpel  the  muscles, 
but  not  the  periosteum,  are  separated  from  the  humerus  for  another 
inch,  and  thus  the  level  is  reached  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided. 
After  the  periosteum  has  been  cut  by  drawing  the  knife  around  the 
bone,  the  heel  of  the  saw  is  applied  and  with  a  firm  backward  move- 
ment a  groove  is  made  in  which  tlie  saw  may  work,  and  then  the  bone 
is  rapidly  severed. 

While  sawing  tlie  bone  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  cloth  retractor, 
as  the  soft  parts  may  be  held  back  so  as  to  give  the  saw  freedom,  by 
the  hands  of  an  assistant,  or  with  two  sharp  retractors. 

Having  completed  the  amputation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mus- 
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cles  slightly  overbang  the  end  of  the  boDe  witbout  covering  it,  and 
that  the  skin  flap  ia  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  whole  stump. 

The  brachial  artery  and  accompanying  yeins  are  found  lying 
anterior  and  internal  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied; 


TiM-  2.10  —Right  Arm.  Anterior  Aipaet  A,  oatllae  ot  the  UUnl  deltoid 
flap  lu  •lanleulalJon  at  (be  >boulder-}olDt:  B.  amputatlaD  throuah  the  ami; 
1.  iDCJdOD  througb  tba  skin:  !.  IdcIiIod  tbrouih  the  muKlei  S,  lloe  of  diTldau 
throusta  the  booe;  C,  IdcIiIod  ror  exartlculatlon  tbrouift  the  elbow-Joint 
tclrcular  metbod). 

the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
brachial  artery,  should  be  cut  short;  likewise  the  musculo-spiral^ 
which  is  found  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  supe- 
rior profunda,  a  branch  of  the  brachial  artery,  which  accompaniea  the 
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musculo-spiral  nerve,  is  also  seized  and  ligated.  The  tourniquet  is 
then  removed  and  any  remaining  bleeding  vessels  clamped  and 
ligated. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  from  side  to  side,  making  a 
transverse  line,  by  several  interrupted  catgut  sutures;  if  the  wound 
is  clean,  one  may  omit  drainage,  or  a  temporary  drain  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

The  arm  may  also  be  amputated  with  the  formation  of  musculo- 
tegumentary  flaps,  as  described  for  the  forearm,  or,  instead  of  a  cuff 
skin  flap,  one  may  use  lateral  or  antero-posterior  skin  flaps  of  equal 
length,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Shoulder-joint.  —  The  shoulder-joint 
consists  of  the  articulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  articular  surface  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus  looks  inward  and  backward  and  is  hemispheroidal 
in  shape;  it  presents  the  arc  of  a  smaller  sphere  from  before  back- 
ward, and  of  a  larger  sphere  from  above  downward;  that  is,  the 
diameter  from  before  backward  is  shorter  than  that  from  above 
downward. 

The  articular  surface  is  limited  by  the  anatomical  neck,  which 
is  narrow  and  well  marked  above,  but  broad  and  less  well  marked 
below;  the  anatomical  neck  marks  the  junction  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  with  tlie  shaft. 

Externally  may  be  observed  the  broad,  large  tuberosity  major; 
internally  and  below  the  head  is  the  smaller  tuberosity,  the  tuber- 
osity minor.  To  the  tuberosity  minor  is  attached  the  tendon  of  one 
muscle,  the  subscapularis;  to  the  tuberosity  major — i.e.,  to  its  upper 
and  posterior  borders — are  attached  the  tendons  of  three  muscles: 
the  supraspinatus,  the  infraspinatus,  and  the  teres  minor,  in  that 
order  from  above  downward. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  greater  tuberosity  forms  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  external,  or  anterior,  bicipitiil 
ridge;  the  lesser  tuberosity  and  the  ridge  that  is  prolonged  down- 
ward from  it  forms  the  inner  border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  in- 
ternal, or  posterior,  bicipital  ridge.  Between  the  two  is  the  bicipital 
groove. 

To  the  external  bicipital  ridge  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoral  is  major;  to  the  internal  bicipital  ridge  are  attached  the 
tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.  Lying  in  the  groove 
itself,  held  in  place  by  a  process  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  the  long  tendon 
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of  the  biceps  muscle.  Close  to  the  humerus,  between  the  tendon  of 
the  pectoralis  major  in  front  and  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
and  teres  major  behind,  are  the  brachial  vessels  and  accompanying 
nerves,  which  descend  in  a  bunch  from  the  axilla,  partially  overlapped 
by  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  The  bicipital  groove  really  forms 
the  outer  wall  of  the  axilla  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 

Below  the  tuberosities  is  the  surgical  neck,  so  called  because  it 
is  a  rather  common  site  of  fracture. 

The  glenoid  cavity,  a  depressed  area  upon  the  head  of  the  scap- 
ula, is  much  less  extensive  in  area  than  the  articular  surface  pre- 
sented by  the  humerus;  it  is  shallow,  longer  from  above  downward 
than  from  before  backward,  and  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
scapula  by  the  neck. 

The  glenoid  cavity  presents  a  slightly  raised  margin,  to  which 
margin  is  attached  the  glenoid  ligament,  which  serves  to  deepen  the 
cavity. 

Overhanging  the  shoulder-joint  is  the  acromion  process,  the 
extreme  outer  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula;  this  process  articulates 
with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  forms  the  prominent  outer 
part  of  the  shoulder-girdle  and  a  protecting  ledge  over  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

In  front  and  internal  to  the  shoulder-joint  the  coracoid  process 
may  be  felt,  and  in  thin  subjects  seen;  it  projects  forward  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  scapula,  lying  below  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
to  the  under  surface  of  which  it  is  connected  by  strong  ligaments. 
Passing  from  the  coracoid  to  the  acromion  process  is  a  strong  liga- 
mentous band,  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  This  ligament  passes 
over  the  head  .of  the  humerus,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  deepening  the  cavity  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  plays 
and  serving  to  add  strength  to  the  joint. 

The  shoulder- joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula  around  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  below  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  A  sepa- 
rate fibrous  band,  called  the  coraco-humeral  ligament,  extends  from 
the  coracoid  process  down  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  where  it  is 
attached  in  common  with  the  capsular  ligament,  of  which  it  is  really 
a  part. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  attached  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity;  it  passes  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  through  the  shoulder- joint,  and  emerges  through 
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the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  then  passes  down  the  arm,  being 
lodged  in  the  bicipital  groove.  In  its  course  through  the  shoulder- 
joint  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  entirely  enveloped  in  a  tubular 
process  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  thus,  although  it  passes 
through  the  shoulder-joint,  the  tendon  is  at  the  same  time  excluded 
from  it. 

Like  a  hood  or  cushion,  the  deltoid  muscle  covers  and  serves  to 
protect  the  shoulder-joint;  beneath  the  deltoid  there  is  a  bursa, 
which  sometimes  becomes  diseased. 

Below  the  acromion  and  beneath  the  deltoid  muscle  the  head  of 
the  humerus  may  be  readily  recognized.  It  may  be  felt  to  rotate 
underneath  the  soft  parts  upon  manipulation.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  rounded  contour  of  the  shoulder;  if  the  head  of  the  humerus 
leaves  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  shoulder  presents  a  peculiar  flattened 
appearance,  which  is  very  striking,  and  the  sharp  outer  end  of  the 
acromion  process  becomes  especially  prominent  and  tends  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  dis- 
located. 

EXARTICULATION     AT     THE     SUOULDER-JOINT     (SpENCE). The 

shoulder  should  overhang  the  edge  of  the  table  and  the  arm  should 
be  abducted  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time 
rotated  somewhat  outward,  so  that  the  great  tuberosity  is  directed 
outward. 

The  incision  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  commences  above,  at 
the  clavicle,  between  tlie  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  and  passes 
down  the  front  of  the  arm  as  far  as  tlie  point  where  the  deltoid  is 
attached  to  the  humerus.  This  incision  is  deep,  penetrating  through 
the  skin,  fascia,  and  muscle  down  into  the  bicipital  groove.  With 
the  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is  then  made  around  the  arm,  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  incision;  this  incision, 
upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  should  pass  through  the  integu- 
7nent  and  superficial  fascia  (subcutaneous  fat)  only,  care  being  taken 
not  to  sever  the  brachial  vessels;  for  the  rest  of  the  circumference 
of  the  arm,  however,  this  circular  incision  penetrates  through  all  the 
soft  parts  to  the  bone. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  wound  is  seized,  and  with  a  scalpel  the 
soft  parts  are  dissected  away  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  humerus, 
the  arm  being  rotated  inward  by  the  assistant,  to  facilitate  this  step 
of  the  operation. 

The  capsular  ligament  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  should  be 
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opened;  this  is  done,  not  b)'  passing  the  blade  of  the  knife  Salwise 
between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  acromion  process,  but  b; 
cutting  directly  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, from  behind  forward,  ae  though  one  would  cut  into  the  head 
of  the  bone.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  the  assistant  may  help 
by  rotating  the  arm  first  inward  and  tlien  outward.  In  this  way  the 
joint  ia  freely  opened,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the 


Pis.  231.— Right  Bboulder,  Anterior  View.  R,  lloe  of  Inelilon  lor  rcKO- 
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same  time.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  turned  out  of  its  socket 
and  drawn  forcibly  outward,  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity;  the  long 
knife  is  introduced  into  the  wound,  behind  the  head  of  the  hnmems, 
and  the  soft  parts,  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  applied  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  are  separated  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
humerus  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  circnlar  incision, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  brschial  vessels,  which  run  parallel 
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with  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  which  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  divided. 

Now,  with  a  final  stroke  of  the  knife,  the  operation  is  completed 
by  cutting  through  the  soft  parts  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  thus  severing  the  vessels  and  nerves. 
Just  before  this  final  cut  which  divides  the  vessels  is  made  an  as- 
sistant grasps  the  mass  of  soft  parts  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  and  which  include  the  brachial  vessels, 
and  thus  compresses  them  while  they  are  being  cut,  and  continues 
to  hold  them  until  the  operator  can  secure  the  divided  vessels  with 
artery  forceps,  after  which  they  are  tied.  Other  vessels  which  spurt 
are  clamped  and  tied  as  the  operation  progresses. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  brought  together  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  a  drain  emerging  from  the  lower  end  of  the  wound 
and  left  in  place  for  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours;  or  the  edges 
of  the  wound  may  be  closed  throughout  and  an  opening  made 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap,  near  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
the  wound  thus  drained.    This  latter  plan  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  above  is  a  good  method  for  exarticulation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  which  may  thus  be  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  but  little 
blood.  Through  the  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  first  made,  the 
joint  may  be  opened  and  freely  explored  and  drained,  or  the  joint 
may  be  excised;  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  we  are  often  in  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  of  exarticulation  until  after  the  joint  has  been 
opened  and  inspected. 

Exarticulation  at  the  Suoulder-joint  with  an  Esmarch 
Bandage  Applied. — The  shoulder  overhanging  the  side  of  the  table 
and  the  arm  somewhat  abducted,  an  Esmarch  bandage  or  rubber  tube 
is  applied  tightly  about  the  axilla,  passing  around  the  shoulder  over  the 
outer  part  of  the  clavicle.  With  a  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is 
then  made  through  the  integument  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  incision  should  be  placed  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.  The  integument,  which  retracts  at  once,  is  drawn  toward 
the  shoulder  by  an  assistant,  and  the  muscles,  vessels,  etc.,  divided 
by  a  second  circular  sweep  of  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone  as 
high  up  as  the  retracted  integument  permits;  the  bone  is  then  sawn 
through  at  this  level.  The  brachial  artery  and  accompanying  veins 
are  now  clamped  and  tied;  also  the  superior  profunda,  which  is  found 
upon  the  back  side  of  the  humerus  in  company  with  the  musculo- 
Bpiral  nerve. 
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After  these  vessels  have  been  tied  the  Esmarch  bandage  is  re- 
moved and  any  further  spurting  vessels  ligated. 

A  second  incision  is  now  made  from  the  acromion  process  down 
upon  the  front  of  the  stump  of  the  humerus  and  penetrating  to  the 
bone.    The  soft  parts  are  then  cut  away  from  the  outer  surface  of 


Fig.  232.~Risht  Shoulder,  Posterior  View.    Outline  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  for  exarticulation  at  the  shoulder-Joint. 


the  stump  of  the  humerus^  tying  vessels  as  they  are  cut^  and  the 
joint  opened  by  incising  the  capsule  from  behind  forward^  including 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  then  turned  out 
of  its  socket,  and  while  it  is  drawn  forcibly  outward,  away  from 
the  glenoid  cavity,  the  soft  parts  upon  its  inner  side  are  stripped 
away  from  the  bone  and  the  operation  thus  completed.    But  little 
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blood  is  lost.    The  woimd  may  be  treated  as  in  the  preceding  oper- 
ation. 

After  the  circular  incision  has  been  made  through  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  muscles^  brachial  vessels^  etc.,  down  to  the  bone,  and 
while  the  tourniquet  is  still  applied  and  without  sawing  through  the 
bone,  one  may  ligate  the  vessels  and  then,  after  removing  the  tourni- 
quet, proceed  to  complete  the  operation  by  turning  the  head  of  the 


Fif.  2oa.— Left  Shoulder,  Side  View.     Outline  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  for  exarticulation  at  the  shoulder-Joini. 


bone  out  of  its  socket  and  stripping  the  soft  parts  away  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  through  the  longitudinal  incision  as  de- 
scribed above.  This  would  save  sawing  through  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus. 

Exarticulation  at  the  Shoulder-joint  with  the  Forma- 
tion OF  A  Lateral  Deltoid  Flap. — The  position  of  the  patient  is  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  shoulder  overhanging  the  edge 
of  the  table.    A  large  musculo-tegumentary  flap,  U-shaped  and  corre- 
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spending  to  the  deltoid  muscle^  is  taken  from  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  arm.  The  incision  commences  anteriorly,  just  external  to  the 
coracoid  process^  nnd  passes  down  upon  the  front  of  the  arm  to  a 
point  a  short  distance  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
whence  the  incision  is  carried  backward  across  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  arm  and  then  upward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  a  point 
just  posterior  to  the  acromion  process;  this  incision  reaches  to  the 
bone  throughout  its  whole  course.  In  dividing  the  muscles  the 
knife  should  be  directed  rather  obliquely,  in  order  that  the  edge  of 
the  musculo-tegumentary  flap  may  be  beveled  at  the  expense  of  the 
deeper  structures  so  that  the  muscles  will  not  protrude  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  skin,  which  retracts  considerably  when  it  is  cut.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  this  flap  is  not  tongue-shaped. 

This  outer  deltoid  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  dissected 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  reflected  up  over  the  shoulder. 
The  spurting  branches  of  the  circumflex  artery  are  seized  with  forceps 
and  tied.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  may 
be  opened  by  cutting  through  the  capsule,  from  before  backward,  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  applied  directly  against  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the  same 
time.  The  arm  is  rotated  outward,  and  the  attachment  of  the  sub- 
Bcapularis  cut  from  the  lesser  trochanter;  then  rotating  inward,  the 
tendons  which  are  attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the 
greater  trochanter  are  divided,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  drops  away 
from  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  joint  being  thus  widely  open,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus 
is  dragged  outward  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  with  a  long 
knife  the  soft  parts,  attached  to  its  inner  aspect,  are  cut  away  from 
the  bone,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  held  close  against  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  brachial  vessels,  which  run 
parallel  with  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus.  After 
the  soft  parts  have  been  thus  separated  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
humerus  to  a  point  about  one  inch  below  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  is  turned  inward,  and  with  a  final  stroke  a  short 
inner  fiap  is  cut,  dividing  the  vessels  at  the  same  time.  Just  before 
this  final  cut,  which  divides  the  vessels,  is  made,  an  assistant  grasps 
the  mass  of  soft  parts,  which  includes  the  brachial  vessels,  and  com- 
presses them  until  the  operator  can  secure  the  ends  of  the  severed 
artery  and  accompanying  veins;  these  are  then  ligated  and  the  nerves 
drawn  down  and  cut  short. 
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riK-  IM.— Lett  Arm,  Foitcrlor  View.  B.  IdcIiIdd  tor  nHctloB  at  albov- 
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The  wound  is  cloeed  with  interrupted  catgnt  autures,  a  drainage 
tube  which  reaches  to  the  glenoid  cavity  being  left  protruding  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  wound. 


Fl(.  Z3i — RewctloD  of  Wrlit-JoloL  AL,  tDnulsr  llfmmcnt  ipllt  ta  ■bow 
ths  tendoni  of  Htensor  Mcuodl  (£J[.S)  (od  ntenior  carpi  rkdlalli  breTlor 
(EX.C.R.B):  EX. I.,  tendon  ol  eitanur  Indlcli. 


BeKctioni.  Whist-joint. — A  tourniquet  is  applied  above  the 
elbow,  in  order  that  the  operation  may  be  bloodless.  A  dorsal  incision 
is  made,  commencing  below,  at  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  and  tlm  ii  continued  upward, 
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over  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  to  a  point  one 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint.  This  incision  passes  through 
the  skin  and  fat  and  runs  parallel  with  the  outer  border  of  the  extensor 
tendon  of  the  index  finger,  the  extensor  indicis. 

This  incision  is  then  gradually  deepened  step  by  step,  and  in  its 
lower  part  one  should  avoid  opening  the  sheath  of  the  extensor  in- 
dicis; in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  nearer  to  the  wrist-joint,  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  which  is  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  third  metacarpal  (that  of  middle  finger),  and  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  secundi  are  exposed.    We  keep  to  the  inner,  ulnar, 
side  of  these  tendons,  drawing  them  toward  the  outer,  radial,  side  of 
the  wound  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  thus  avoid  cutting  them.     The 
wrist-joint  is  then  entered  by  cutting  through  its  posterior  ligament, 
between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indicis  and  the  extensor  secundi. 
With  blunt  retractors  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indicis  and  ex- 
tensor communis  are  drawn  toward  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand, 
and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  secundi  and  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior  toward  the  radial  border.    Above  the  joint  the  incision  pene- 
trates to  the  surface  of  the  radius  between  the  bunch  of  tendons 
(extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  indicis),  to  the  ulnar 
side,  and  the  extensor  secundi,  to  the  radial  side.    The  edges  of  the 
wound,  including  the  tendons,  being  well  retracted,  an  elevator  is 
introduced  and  all  the  soft  parts  separated  from  the  bones,  working 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.    It  may  be  necessary 
to  partially  separate  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevior  from  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal.     This 
is  accomplished  with  the  elevator  or  by  chipping  away  a  thin  sliver 
of  the  bone  with  a  chisel;    the  tendon  should  not  be  divided  with 
the  knife. 

After  the  carpal  bones  have  been  freely  exposed  the  wrist  is  flexed 
and  the  first  row  is  removed,  commencing  with  the  scaphoid,  then  the 
semilunar, — which  adjoins  it, — and  finally  the  cuneiform.  The  pisi- 
form, which  articulates  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cuneiform 
and  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  attached,  is 
allowed  to  remain  unless  it  is  diseased. 

With  the  wrist  still  flexed,  thus  giving  better  access  to  the  carpus, 
the  second  row  of  carpal  bones  is  now  excised,  commencing  with  the 
OS  magnum,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  prominent  rounded  head. 
This  bone  is  seized  with  a  small  lion-tooth  forceps,  isolated,  and  re- 
moved.   Then  the  trapezoid  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  magnum 
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and  articulating  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger;  after 
this,  the  unciform  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  removed;  the  trape- 
zium, which  articulates  with  the  metacarpal  Lone  of  the  thumb,  ia 
allowed  to  remain,  if  its  condition  permits,  as  ite  removal  interferea 
much  with  the  function  of  the  thumb. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  remove  all  the  bones  of  the  carpus; 
when  diseased,  tbey  may  often  be  readily  enucleated  with  a  sharp 
spoon;  at  other  times  the  ligamentous  bands  which  join  the  bones  to 
unch  other  and  to  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  must  be  cut  before 
they  can  be  enucleated,  an-J  in  doing  this  one  should  be  careful  that 
the  point  of  tlie  knife  does  not  wound  the  structures  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  scaphoid. 
In  excising  this  bone,  and  also  the  trapezium,  one  should  remember 
that  the  radial  artery  hes  in  close  proximity  to  their  posterior  surfaces. 
Although  this  vessel  is  usually  separated  from  the  bones  when  the  soft 
parts  are  detached  with  the  elevator,  and  is  therefore  not  endan- 
gered, yet  one  should  look  out  for  the  point  of  his  knife. 

The  removal  of  the  unciform  is  rather  difficult,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  its  hook-like  process  and  its  muscular  attachments.  It 
may  be  seized  with  a  toothed  bone  forceps,  and,  by  twisting  it  and  at 
the  same  time  culling  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  it 
may  be  removed. 

If  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  to  be  removed,  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  tendons,  are  separated  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bones  with  the  periosteum  elevator;  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
also  detached  from  the  bones,  preferably  with  the  periosteum  elevator 
rather  than  with  the  knife,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  radial  artery  as 
it  winds  around  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
liones  are  then  forced  well  out  of  the  wound  and  the  soft  parts  sepa- 
rated from  their  anterior  surfaces,  working  close  to  the  bone  or  sub- 
periosteally,  and  finally  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  sawn  off.  One 
should  avoid  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve,  anteriorly,  toward  the  ulnar 
side.    The  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed. 

There  are  usually  no  vessels  to  tie,  none  of  importance  bemg 
cut.  The  hand  is  placed  upon  a  straight  anterior  splint  and  the  wound 
partly  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauae. 

Elbow-joimt  (Langenbeck). — A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm.    The  operation  should  be  done  subperiosteal ly. 

The  arm,  with  the  elbow  flexed,  is  thrown  across  the  patient's 
chest  and  steadied  by  an  assistant;   the  operator  usually  stands  OB 
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same  side  as  the  diseased  joint,  although  at  times  it  is  conyenient  to 
change  to  the  other  side.  An  incision,  about  four  inches  long,  is 
made  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint.  This  incision  commences 
about  two  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
is  continued  downward  upon  the  posterior  triangular  surface  of  the 
olecranon  and  ulna,  passing,  not  through  the  middle  of  this  surface, 
but  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  line  and  ending  on  its 
inner  border  (see  Fig.  234).  This  incision  should  be  made  with  a 
heavy  resection  knife,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  should  pene- 
trate through  all  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to 
the  bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  lengthwise  right  down  to  its  attachment  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  olecranon,  and  passes  through  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
joint  to  the  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision, 
corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  passes  through 
the  periosteum  to  the  bone. 

Sharp  retractors  are  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  wound, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon  is  chiseled  away  from  the 
upper  border,  surface,  of  the  olecranon  process  on  either  side,  taking 
a  very  thin  shell  of  bone  with  it;  this  separation  may  also  be  accom- 
plished with  the  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  bone,  but  the  subcortical 
separation  with  the  chisel  is  preferable. 

The  periosteum  elevator  is  now  used  to  separate  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  periosteum,  from  the  posterior  surface  and  sides  of 
the  olecranon  process  and  the  adjoining  upper  part  of  the  ulna  and 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  working  first  inward  toward  the  inner 
condyle  and  keeping  close  to  the  bone,  as  this  mass  of  soft  parts 
includes  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  is  lodged  in  the  groove  between  the 
inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon;  if  we  work  subperiosteally,  or  very 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  ulnar  nerve  is  not  seen  and  not 
endangered.  To  retract  this  mass  of  soft  parts  as  it  is  detached  from 
the  bone,  one  should  use  a  blunt-pronged  retractor.  The  separation 
of  the  soft  parts  is  continued  inward  and  around  the  inner  epicon- 
dyle.  In  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  inner  epieondyle  one 
should  use  the  chisel  rather  than  the  knife,  since  the  tendon  com- 
mon to  the  superficial  flexor  niusc^les  is  atl ached  here,  and  it  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  cut  it.  In  a  similar  maniuT  the  soft  part?, 
including  the  periosteum,  are  detached  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
olecranon,  continuing  outward  until  tlu*  external  epieondyle  is  de- 
nuded.   To  the  external  epieondyle  is  attached  the  tendon  common 
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to  the  Buperficial  extensors^  and  therefore  one  should  avoid  using 
the  knife  here. 

The  separation  of  the  sofl  parts  can  be  accomplished  almost 
entirely  with  the  elevator,  if  necessary  using  considerable  force  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  elevator  applied  directly  upon  the  bare  surface 
of  the  bone;  but  it  may  be  necessary  here  and  there  to  help  one's 
self  with  the  chisel  and  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  Upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon  the  knife  may  be  used  a  little 
more  freely,  as  here  the  periosteum  is  thick  and  fibrous,  being  rein- 
forced by  the  triceps  tendon,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
with  the  elevator. 

After  having  denuded  the  whole  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
the  contiguous  portions  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius  out  beyond 
the  epicondyles,  the  elbow  is  flexed  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
forced  out  of  the  wound,  cutting  away  any  remaining  restricting 
bands.  The  soft  parts  about  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  are  then  quickly  separated  with  the  elevator  and  the 
articular  end  of  the  bone  sawn  off.  The  section  should  be  made 
through  a  plane  parallel  with  the  articular  surface.  Then,  in  a  like 
manner,  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  stripped  of  soft 
parts  and  sawn  off.  The  diseased  synovial  membrane  may  now  be 
completely  excised  with  toothed  forceps  and  blunt-pointed,  curved 
scissors.  One  should  avoid  injuring  the  structures  in  front  of  the 
joint,  brachial  artery,  etc.,  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  After  the 
resection  has  been  completed  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed.  As  a 
rule,  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie.  The  incision  is  closed,  except  for 
a  part  of  its  length,  which  is  left  open  for  drainage,  and  the  arm  put 
up  in  a  position  of  almost  complete  extension  in  a  splint  or  plaster 
of  Paris  with  a  big  wad  of  dressings. 

After  two  weeks  the  arm  may  be  gradually  or  at  once  flexed  to 
nearly  a  right  angle,  which  is  the  best  position  for  ankylosis.  Occa- 
sionally we  get  some  motion. 

Shoulder-joint  (Subperiosteal  Method  of  Ollier  and 
Hueter). — The  arm  lies  at  the  side,  slightly  abducted  and  rotated 
outward,  so  that  the  greater  tuberosity  looks  outward.  An  incision  is 
made  which  commences  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  passes  downward,  upon  the  front  of  the  arm,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  inches;  this  incision,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is 
carried  deep  to  the  bone  (see  Fig.  231).  When  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  held  apart  with  blunt-pronged  retractors,  the  long  tendon  of  the 
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biceps,  as  it  lies  in  the  bicipital  groove  between  the  two  tuberosities, 
is  exposed.  This  tendon  emerges  from  within  the  joint  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  capsule. 

This  incision  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid  process, 
should  extend  as  high  as  the  clavicle,  in  order  to  allow  easy  access 
to  the  capsule  and  to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

A  director  is  now  introduced  alongside  of  the  long  biceps  tendon, 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  capsule,  and  well  up  into  the  joint, 
and  upon  this  the  capsule  is  divided  as  far  upward  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  in  this  way  the  capsule  is  split  longi- 
tudinally throughout  its  entire  length  (the  coraco-humeral  ligament, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  capsule,  is  also  divided  in  this  cut),  and  the 
joint  is  thus  freely  opened  upon  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  groove  and 
drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  periosteum  incised  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove,  between  the  two 
tuberosities;  an  elevator,  with  a  sharp  edge,  is  then  introduced  into 
the  incision  in  the  periosteum,  and  this,  together  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  is  very  intimately  at- 
tached to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  in  order  to  separate  this  it  may 
be  neoessiiry  to  use  the  knife  to  some  extent,  cutting  close  upon  the 
surface  of  tho  bono,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  may,  with  the  chisel, 
ohip  oiT  a  thin  lavor  of  the  cortex,  oarrvini:  the  attached  tendon  with 
it. 

In  sorara::nvT  tho  cai^sulo  iron.  i:s  aiia.hment  around  the  neck 
of  iho  l-^nt  ::  will  bo  nov. sfarv,  hero  ani  there,  to  use  the  knife. 
cuttir.-:  w::h  its  t-.iiio  a-j-jliod  c'.oio  to  :ho  s-iriavo  ot  the  bono. 

A::or  tho  :;ir:s  ■  ::  :hc  i:::  -.r  a<:-,-t  o:  tho  bop.e  have  l>€on  ih  ;s 
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After  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  has  been  thoroughly  isolated 
we  find  it  lying  in  a  sac,  formed  above  by  the  detached  capsule,  which 
is  continuous  below  with  the  periosteum  and  tendons  that  have  been 
separated  from  the  bone. 

The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  thrown  out  of  this  sac  and  out  of 
the  incision,  and  may  be  sawn  oflf  with  the  flat  saw,  protecting  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  or  the  chain  or  Gigli  saw  may  be  used,  or  it 
may  be  knocked  oflf  with  a  broad  chisel. 

After  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  removed,  the  interior  of 
the  joint  becomes  accessible,  and  one  may  dissect  away  all  the  syn- 
ovial membrane  lining  the  joint  with  toothed  forceps  and  strong, 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat. 

The  glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula,  if  diseased,  may  be  thor- 
oughly curetted  with  the  sharp  spoon,  or  chiseled  or  gouged  out  with 
the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  Usually  no  vessels  of  importance  are  cut; 
any  spurting  points  may  be  caught  and  tied  as  the  operation  pro- 
gresses. 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  should  be  freely  drained  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision,  using  a  good-sized  tube.  An  additional 
opening  may  be  made  posteriorly  to  provide  still  better  drainage. 
This  opening  is  made  by  pushing  an  artery  forceps  through  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle  from  within  and  then  incising  the  skin  with  the 
knife  upon  this.  We  avoid  making  the  opening  through  the  deltoid 
with  the  knife  in  order  not  to  wound  the  circumflex  nerve  and  ves- 
sels. The  opening  through  the  muscle  may  be  made  as  large  as 
desired  by  spreading  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  In  closing  the  incis- 
ion interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  which  pass  through  all  the 
structures,  including  the  edges  of  the  split  capsule,  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

If  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  only,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  for  more  than  a  short  distance 
upon  the  shaft.  Usually  separation  of  the  capsule  around  the  an- 
atomical neck  and  the  tendons  partially  from  the  greater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  will  give  sufficient  room  to  permit  of  the  excision  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Only  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  excised 
below  the  trochanters  is  it  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  and 
tendons  for  a  greater  distance  below  the  anatomical  neck. 

The  operation  as  described  above  differs  from  Langenbeck's  only 
as  regards  the  incision.  The  incision  of  Langenbeck  conmienccs 
above  at  the  acromion  process,  and  is  therefore  more  external;  pass- 
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ing  through  the  body  of  the  deltoid,  it  divides  the  circumflex  nerve, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  followed  by  impairment  of  the  function 
of  the  deltoid. 

Tendon  Suture. — Tendons  may  be  found  divided  as  a  complication 
of  a  wound,  or  they  may  be  accidentally  cut  by  the  surgeon  during  the 
course  of  an  operation  about  a  joint;  one  or  several  may  be  severed. 
The  proximal  portion  of  the  tendon,  that  which  is  joined  to  the  muscle, 
may  be  separated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  distal  portion,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  at  times  considerable  search  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  it,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  open  for  this  purpose. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  joined  by  a  catgut  suture. 


Fig.  2oG.— Divided  Tendon  Reunited  by  a  Single  Mattress  Suture. 

one  passing  through  the  tendon  proper  being  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory. If  the  flexor  tendons  are  divided,  in  order  to  coapt  the  ends 
and  retain  them  in  position  with  the  mininuim  degree  of  tension,  the 
joint  must  be  placed  in  a  position  of  flexion,  and  the  reverse  when  the 
extensor  tendons  are  severed.  Asepsis  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
healing;  if  the  parts  are  infected,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render 
them  sterile,  and  under  these  circumstances  drainage  in  addition  is 
probably  advisable. 

Nerve  Suture. — A  nerve-trunk  may  be  severed,  either  accidentally 
by  the  surgeon  during  the  course  of  an  operation  or  the  condition  may 
be  encountered  as  a  complication  of  an  accidental  wound. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  united  with  one  or  more 
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plain  catgut  sutures,  which  may  be  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
nerve  proper.  The  union  may  be  effected  immediately  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident  or  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  If 
immediate,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  coapt  the  ends  and  retain  them 
in  position  with  one  or  two  sutures;  if  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve, 
and,  after  they  are  found,  freshen  them,  before  uniting  them,  end  to 
end,  by  suture.    Plain  catgut  is  preferable  for  the  suture  material. 

Intrayenoiu  Saline  Infusion.  —  Any  prominent  superficial  vein 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  the  median  cephalic  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  is  the  one  usually  selected.  A  tourniquet  is  first  applied  about 
the  arm,  high  up  near  the  axilla  and  just  sufficiently  tight  to  constrict 
the  superficial  veins,  but  not  tight  enough  to  shut  off  the  arterial  cur- 
rent; this  causes  the  superficial  veins  to  become  swollen  and  more  con- 


Flc.  237.~Superflcial  Vein  Exposed  for  Saline  Infusion.  Tbe  vein,  which 
is  raised  upon  the  director,  has  been  opened  ready  to  introduce  the  cannula. 
Suture  (A)  has  been  tied.  Suture  {B)  surrounds  the  vein,  but  has  not  been 
tied;  one  loop  of  the  knot  has  been  taken,  but  not  drawn  tight. 

spicuous.  The  skin  is  then  pinched  up  over  the  vein  and  may  be  in- 
cised by  transfixion  with  the  knife  or  with  the  scissors,  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  vein  itself.  The  vein  is  then  thoroughly  isolated  for 
about  one  inch  and  raised  well  out  of  its  bed  upon  a  director,  after 
which  a  double  catgut  ligature  is  passed  around  the  vein.  This  liga- 
ture is  then  cut,  so  as  to  leave  the  vein  surrounded  by  two  ligatures, 
one  above  and  the  other  below.  A  single  loop  of  a  knot  is  taken  loosely 
in  the  upper  ligature,  the  ends  of  which  are  left  long.  The  vein  is  now 
freely  opened  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife  and  the  lower  ligature  then 
tied  tight  around  the  vein.  Through  the  opening  made  in  the  vein  the 
end  of  the  cannula  is  slipped  up  into  the  vein  beyond  the  upper  liga- 
ture, which  is  then  tied  fast  about  the  cannula,  in  order  to  retain  it 
securely  in  place  within  the  vein. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  cannula  into  the  lumen 
of  the  vein,  and  not  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  surrounds 
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the  vein.  This  is  an  accident  which  may  readily  occur,  and  is  to  be 
avoided  by  thoroughly  isolating  the  vein  and  lifting  it  well  out  of  its 
bed  before  incising  it.  Before  the  cannula  is  introduced  into  the  vein 
the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  order  to  fill  the  cannula  and 
thus  avoid  carrying  air  into  the  vein;  although  it  is  of  no  consequence 
if  a  small  quantity  of  air  does  enter  the  vein,  nevertheless  this  should 
be  avoided  if  possible. 

After  the  ligature  has  been  tied  and  the  cannula  thus  secured  in 
the  vein,  the  tourniquet  is  removed  from  the  arm  and  the  fluid  allowed 
to  flow;  from  1  to  2  quarts  at  a  temperature  of  about  115**  F.  may  be 
introduced.^  The  reservoir  should  be  held  at  an  elevation  of  two 
feet. 


^  A  degree  of  beat  tbat  the  baad  can  conveniently  endure  If  no  thermometer  la 
at  hand. 
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THE  THIGH. 

The  muscles  and  other  structures  of  the  thigh  are  enveloped  by 
the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  areolar  in*  structure  and  in- 
cludes the  subcutaneous  fat.  These  layers  are  loose,  and  movable  upon 
the  deeper  parts.  Beneath  the  fat  (superficial  fascia)  there  is  a 
strong,  tense,  fibrous  envelope,  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in  others, 
— the  proper,  or  deep,  fascia, — which,  in  the  region  of  the  thigh,  is 
called  the  fascia  lata.  This  layer  is  attached  above  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  sacrum,  and  rami  of  the  pubis,  and 
below — about  the  knee-joint,  to  all  the  prominent  bony  points;  it 
confines  the  muscles  and  furnishes  septa,  which  pass  in  between  the 
different  groups  of  muscles  to  be  attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  femur. 
Beneath  the  skin,  in  the  fatty  layer,  ramify  the  various  subcutaneous 
veins  and  nerves,  and  in  the  region  of  the  groin  the  subcutaneous 
arterial  branches  that  are  derived  from  the  femoral. 

The  Oluteal  Seg^on.  —  The  gluteal  region  corresponds  to  the 
upper  back  part  of  the  thigh,  and  presents  the  prominence  of  the  but- 
tock. This  is  more  developed  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  espe- 
cially in  females,  and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cushion  of  fat  beneath  the 
skin. 

After  the  skin  and  fat  have  been  reflected,  the  deep  fascia,  fascia 
lata,  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  rather  thin  in  this  region,  and  through 
it  the  fasciculi  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  may  be  ^recognized. 
The  fascia  lata  is  attached  above  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  below  it 
is  continuous  with  the  same  layer  of  fascia  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh; 
internally  it  is  attached  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  gluteus  maximus  is  a  broad,  thick  muscle;  it  arises  from  the 
upper,  posterior  portion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ilium,  from  the 
side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  from  the  lumbo-sacral  aponeurosis, 
and  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  In  coarse  bundles  its 
flbers  pass  downward  and  outward;  the  upper  flbers  become  tendons, 
and  pass  across  the  great  trochanter  and  are  inserted  into  the  fascia 
lata  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh;  the  lower  fibers  are  attached 
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to  the  femur  along  the  line  which 'passes  from  the  great  trochanter 
downward  to  the  linea  aspera. 

The  muscle  should  be  cut  through  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  its  fibers  and  reflected,  when  the  bursas  beneath  it,  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  trochanter  major  and  the  other  to  the  tuber  ischii, 
may  be  examined  and  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  muscle  exposed 
to  view.  Above  and  in  front  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  gluteus 
medius,  and  below  this,  but  upon  the  same  plane,  the  pyrifonnis; 
these  two  muscles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cellular  int€rval, 
through  which  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves  are  seen  to  emerge  from 
within  the  pelvis.  Below  the  pyriformis,  but  still  upon  the  same 
plane,  are  the  two  gemelli  and  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus. 
Still  lower  is  found  the  quadratus  femoris,  which  is  really  the  upper 
part  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle.  These  muscles  are  all  attached 
to  the  femur  at  or  near  the  great  trochanter.  Passing  downward  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  are  the  semimembranosus  and  the  semi- 
tend  inosus  and  biceps  muscles. 

The  space  which  exists  in  the  skeleton  between  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  the  margin  of  the  ischium  is  converted 
into  two  foramina,  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramina,  by 
the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  greater  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  is  attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  and  by  its  other  end  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  gives  attachment  to 
some  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maxinnis  muscle.  The  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  to 
the  spine  of  the  ischium;  the  lesser  is  situated  upon  a  plane  anterior 
to  the  greater. 

Through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  emerge  the  pyriformis 
muscle;  i\^e  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve  which  appear  above  the  pyri- 
formis, between  it  and  the  gluteus  medius;  tlie  sciatic  artery  and  great 
sciatic  nerve,  which  appear  below  the  pyriformis,  and  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  The  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  after 
emerging  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen, 
curve  around  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  close  to  the  ischium, 
and  pass  forward  into  the  deej)  part  of  the  perineum. 

Stretching  the  Sciatic  Nerve. — The  patient  lies  upon  the  ab- 
domen with  a  sand  bag  under  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  An  incision 
three  inches  long  is  made  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  upper  end 
of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
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tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  a  point  a  hand's  breadth  below  the 
great  trochanter;  this  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat 
down  to  the  deep  fascia;  the  lower  edge  of  the  gluteus  maxiraus 
is  now  recognized,  and  at  this  point  the  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
is  incised;  through  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  deep  fascia  two 
fingers  are  introduced  and  passed  under  the  edge  of  the  gluteus 


Flff.  238. •Stretching  SciaUc  Nenre.    B,  tendon  of  biceps;  OM,  lower  edge 

of  gluteus  mazimus;  N,  sciatic  nerre. 


maximus,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  hooked  up  and  drawn  out  of  the 
wound.  Three  or  four  fingers  being  now  passed  under  the  nerve, 
it  may  be  stretched  to  the  desired  degree,  pulling  with  a  gradually 
increasing  force  up  to  one  hundred  pounds;  this  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice;  in  order  to  regulate  the  force  one  may  use  a  scale 
and  hook.    No  vessels  are  met  with,  and  it  will  but  rarely  be  neces- 
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sary  to  apply  any  ligatures;  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  without 
drainage. 

The  Anterior  Femoral  Eegion.  —  Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh  just  below  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  the  saphenons 
opening;  this  is  a  slit-like  opening  in  the  deep  fascia^  fascia  lata, 
through  which  the  internal  saphenous  vein  passes  to  join  the  femoral. 
Its  outer  margin  presents  a  prominent,  curved,  overhanging  edge, 
the  falciform  process.  The  femoral  vessels  are  situated  beneath  the 
iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  external  and  adjacent  to  this  falciform 
margin,  resting  upon  the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles  (see 
Femoral  Region,  Hernia). 

This  falciform  process,  or  margin,  is  continuous  above  with 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  may  be  traced  farther  inward  into  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament;  below  it  curves  inward  and  upward  beneath  the 
saphenous  vein,  and  is  here  continuous  with  that  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata,  pubic  portion,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  pectineus 
muscle,  being  continued  upward  upon  the  surface  of  this  muscle  and 
under  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  as  the  pectineal  line,  where  it  is 
attached  (see  Figs.  176  and  182).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
behind  the  femoral  vessels,  this  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle is  continuous  with  that  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the 
fascia  iliaca. 

The  saphenous  opening  is  partly  closed  by  a  wad  of  fascia,  which 
is  adherent  around  the  margin  of  tlie  opening  and  whii'h  is  called 
the  fascia  cribrosa.  The  fascia  cribrosa  is  pierced  by  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  which  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and 
joins  the  femoral  vein  on  its  inner  side. 

The  Internal  Saphenous  Vein  lies  beneath  the  fatty  layer  of 
the. skin;  it  commences  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  passes  up- 
ward in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  along  tlie  inner  side  of  the  leg, 
and  across  the  knee-joint  beliind  the  internal  condyle,  immediately 
above  which  it  often  presents  a  pouch-like  dilatation;  it  is  continued 
upward  upon  the  inner,  front  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  just  below 
Poupart's  ligament  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  to  join 
the  femoral.  It  receives  many  branches  all  along  its  course.  That 
part  of  the  vein  and  its  tributaries  which  correspond  to  the  leg  and 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee-joint  are  apt  to  become  ver}'  tortu- 
ous, dilated,  and  pouched,  exhibiting  the  common  conditions  known  as 
"varicose  veins."  Just  before  it  enters  the  saphenous  opening  the 
vein  receives  manv  branches  from  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
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rfioeives  the  veins  which  correspond  to  the  subcutaneous  branches 
of  the  femoral  arlery.  The  saphenous  vein  is  accompanied  by  a 
chain  of  lymphatics  which  terminate  in  nodes  located  about  the 
BaphenouB  opening,  and  these  may  become  enlarged  and  tender  when 
infectious  processes  are  present  below  in  the  integument  of  the  leg 
or  thigh. 

Those  lymphatics  which  are  situated  along  Poupart's  ligament 
in  the  groin  are  usually  enlarged  when  the  external  genitals  are  the 
scat  of  disease. 

In  this  anterior  femoral  region  alec,  lying  beneath  the  skin,  are 
found  the  superficial  branches  frona  the  femoral  artery.  The  super- 
licial  epigastric  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and  upward 
across  Poupart's  ligament  to  ramify  upon  the  lower  abdomt-n.  The 
superficial  external  pudic  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and 
inward  to  supply  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  external  genitals.  The  super- 
ficial circnmflei-iliac  passes  upward  and  outward,  piercing  the  deep 
fascia  external  to  the  saphenous  opening  and  runs  parallel  with,  and 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  supplying  the  skin  and  glands  in  this 
region. 

These  vessels  are  usually  cut  in  making  the  incision  for  hernia 
and  in  extirpating  diseased  glands  in  this  region. 

The  Femoral  Artehy,  Scarpn's  Triangle. — Upon  removing  the 
integument  and  deep  fascia  from  the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  thigh 
we  expose  a  triangular  space,  Scarpa's  triangle.  This  triangle  corre- 
sponds to  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh;  its  base,  which  is  above,  ia 
formed  by  Poupart's  ligament;  its  outer  border  by  the  sartorius 
muscle,  and  its  inner  border  by  the  adductor  longus.  The  apex  of 
the  triangle  is  below  where  these  muscles  meet.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  formed,  from  within  outward,  by  the  adductor  longus,  the 
pectineus,  and  the  ilio-psoas. 

Passing  downward  through  this  space,  from  the  middle  of  its 
base — i.e.,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  the  spine  of  the  pubic  bone — to  its  apex,  is  the  femoral  artery 
accompanied  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  is  the  con- 
tinuation downward  into  the  thigh  of  the  external  iliac,  and  emerges 
from  the  abdomen  underneath  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  point  al- 
ready described.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle  the 
femoral  artery  is  overlapped  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  strtoriiu 
muscle. 
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After  traversing  Scarpa's  triangle  the  femoral  vessels  arc  con- 
tinued downward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  lying  beneath 
the  sartorius  muscle,  quite  close  to  the  femur  and  inclosed  within 
Hunter's  canal. 

Hunter's  Canal  is  a  musculo-fibrous  space  corresponding  to  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh,  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur; 
its  outer  wall  is  formed  by  the  vastus  internus,  which  separates  the 
vessels  from  the  bone;  its  inner  wall  by  the  adductor  longus,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  by  the  adductor  magnus;  the  space 
between  the  muscles  is  roofed  over  by  a  fibrous  sheet,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  deep  fascia.  Hunter's  canal  ends  below,  aboye  the 
internal  condyle,  at  the  foramen  in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle, 
tlirough  which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  popliteal  space. 

About  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  the  femoral  artery 
gives  off  a  large  branch,  the  profunda  femoris.  This  vessel  arises 
from  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  femoral  artery;  at  its 
origin  it  curves  slightly  outward  and  then  passes  behind  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  and  dips  into  the  floor  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  passing 
through  the  space  between  the  adductor  longus  and  the  pectineos; 
it  then  descends  in  the  thigh,  resting  upon  the  adductor  magnus 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  femur  and  giving  off  branches  which 
])(.»rforate  the  adductor  magnus  to  anastomose  with  branches  upon 
the  back  of  that  muscle. 

The  femoral  artery  gives  off  other  small  branches  in  Scarpa's 
triangle,  but  they  are  of  little  surgical  importance. 

As  the  femoral  artery  emerges  from  underneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment it  is  accompanied  by  the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  to  its  inner 
side.  During  the  course  of  the  artery  through  Scarpa's  triangle 
the  vein  gradually  gets  to  lie  behind  the  artery,  and  in  Hunter's 
canal  it  is  located  behind  and  a  little  to  its  outer  side. 

As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  out  through  the  femoral  space,  be- 
neath Poupart's  ligament,  they  are  inclosed  in  a  connective  tissue 
sheath,  which  is  continuous  wuth  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue 
of  the  abdomen  and  which  is  closely  adherent  all  around  the  margin 
of  the  femoral  space:  above  to  Poupart's  ligament,  below  to  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  and  pect incus  muscles,  and  inter- 
nally to  the  margin  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  This  femoral  sheath 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  compartments  by  fibrous  septa;  the 
outer  compartment  contains  the  artery,  the  middle  one  the  vein; 
the  inner  compartment  contains  a  small  amount  of  conntn^tive  tissue 
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and  fat^  and  throngh  it  the  lymphatics  from  the  thigh  pass  into  the 
abdomen.  This  inner  compartment  is  continued  but  a  short  dis- 
tance downward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  Tein;  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  outer  edge 
of  Gimbemaf s  ligament,  and  forms  the  crural  canal^  into  which  the 
gut  descends  in  femoral  hernia. 

As  the  vessels  emerge  from  the  abdomen  under  Poupart's  liga- 
ment they  are  contained  within  their  sheath,  which  is,  in  turn,  par- 
tially covered  anteriorly  by  that  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  which  lies 
external  to  the  falciform  edge  of  the  saphenous  opening ;  underneath 
Pouparf  s  ligament  the  vessels  within  their  sheath  rest  upon  the  ilio- 
psoas and  pectineus  muscles. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the 
iliac,  which  is  continuous  internally  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the 
pectineus  muscle  (the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  This  layer 
of  fascia,  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  is  simply  the  continua- 
tion downward,  under  Pouparf s  ligament  into  the  thigh,  of  the  fascia 
iliaca,  which  covers  these  muscles  within  the  abdomen. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve. — At  Poupart^s  ligament,  lying 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  is  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  This  nerve  is 
separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  iliac  fascia,  which  invests 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  is  not  seen  in  the  thigh  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised. 

Below  Poupart's  ligament  the  anterior  crural  nerve  divides  into 
cutaneous  and  muscular  branches.  The  internal  or  long  saphenous 
nerve,  the  largest  of  the  cutaneous  branches,  approaches  the  femoral 
artery  as  it  lies  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  accompanies  it  down  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  through  Hunter's  canal.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  canal,  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  through  the  ad- 
ductor foramen  into  the  popliteal  space  and  just  above  the  internal 
condyle,  the  nerve  becomes  more  superficial,  lying  beneath  the  sar- 
torius;  below  the  knee-joint  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  runs  down 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  in  company  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein, 
and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  leg. 

Ligation  op  the  Femoral  Artery.  The  Common  Femoral. — 
The  common  femoral  is  sometimes  ligated  as  a  preliminary  to  exartic- 
ulation  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint.  The  vessel  is  ligated  immediately 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  above  the  origin  of  the  profounda  femoris 
branch,  where  it  is  quite  superficial. 
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An  incision  about  two  inchee  long  is  made^  commencing  above, 
at  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament;  i.e.,  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  spine  of  the  pubes.     This 


Fig.  240.— -Ligation  of  Femoral  Artery.     CF,  Incision  for  ligation  of  common 
femoral;    F,  incision  for  ligation  of  femoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle. 


incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia,  the 
fascia  lata.  The  pulsation  of  the  artery  may  be  readily  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  wound. 


Tlic  deep  fascia  ia  incised  and  the  arterv  exposed  by  stripping 
away  its  eonoective  tissue  sheath.  An  aneurism  needle,  carrying  a 
catgut  ligature,  is  passed  around  the  vessel  from  within  outward, — 
i.e.,  between  the  vein  and  artery, — and  then  withdra'ftTi,  thus  leaving 
the  artery  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied.  The  femoral 
vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  can  be  tied  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  same  incision.  The  wound  is  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures.  This  procedure  makes  the  enarticula- 
tion  at  the  hip-joint  practically  a  bloodless  operation. 

The  Femobal  in  Scarpa's  Tkiangle. — The  femoral  artery  is 
occasionally  ligated  for  aneurism  involving  its  lower  portion  or  its 
continuation,  the  popliteal. 

For  this  purpose  the  ligature  is  usually  applied  in  the  lower 
part  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  about  five  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
and  therefore  below  the  origin  of  its  profunda  femoris  branch.  The 
course  of  the  artery  ia  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  above, 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
spine  of  the  pubcs,  to  the  internal  condyle  below.  The  muscnlar 
guide  to  the  artery,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  the  inner  border  of 
the  sartoriuB  muscle,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  vessel. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back,  with  the  leg  rotated  slightly 
outward.  The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  correspond- 
ing to  the  inner  border  of  the  sartoriua  muscle;  it  commences  above, 
about  four  iuchea  below  Poupart's  ligament.  This  incision  passes 
tiirough  the  skin  aud  subcutaneous  fat  and  through  the  sheath  of 
tlie  sartoriua,  exposing  the  inner  edge  of  this  muscle;  the  muscle  ia 
readily  recognized  by  the  oblique  course  of  its  fibers.  In  this  in- 
cision some  tributaries  of  the  long  saphenous  vein  are  cut  and  clamped. 
Having  fully  recognized  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  this  ia 
drawn  outward,  and  the  vessel  may  then  be  located  by  its  pulsation 
beneath  the  deep  fascia ;  this  layer  of  deep  fascia  is  incised  along 
Hie  course  of  the  artery  and  the  vessel  thus  exposed.  In  this  situation 
the  vein  is  found  lying  behind  the  artery  and  still  slightly  to  its 
inner  side;  the  long  saphenous  nerve  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.  We  may  see  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  passing 
obliquely  inward  across  the  sheath  of  the  artery. 

The  loose  connective  tissue,  which  forms  the  sheath  of  the 
artery  is  now  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  nicked  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  and  through  the  opening  thus  made  a  director  is 
introduced  between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  working  around  the 
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artery,  close  to  its  wall,  from  within  outward.  After  the  artery  has 
been  thus  isolated  a  catgut  ligature  is  carried  around  it,  alBO  from 
within  outward,  in  an  aneurism  needle.  Before  tying  the  ligature 
one  should  again  investigate  to  make  certain  that  the  artery  alone 
is  included,  and  then  tie  a  single  square  knot.  The  incision  is  closed 
with  several  catgut  sutures. 

The  Popliteal  Space. — The  femoral  artery  and  vein,  having  passed 
through  the  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle, 
enter  the  popliteal  space,  and  are  known  here  as  the  popliteal  artery 
and  vein. 

The  popliteal  space  is  lozenge-shaped  and  situated  behind  the 
knee.  It  is  bounded  above  and  externally  by  the  biceps;  above  and 
internally  by  the  semimembranosus,  semitendinosus,  gracilis,  and 
sartorius,  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  being  known  as  the  outer  and 
inner  hamstrings,  respectively.  Below  and  externally  the  space  is 
bounded  by  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  below  and  in- 
ternally by  the  inner  head  of  the  same  muscle.  The  floor  of  the 
space  is  formed,  from  above  downward,  by  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint, 
and  the  popliteus  muscle. 

Passing  from  the  upper  angle,  through  the  space,  to  the  lower 
angle,  where  it  becomes  the  posterior  tibial,  is  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  emerging  from  beneath  the 
biceps  muscle,  is  the  external  popliteal  nerve ;  this  nerve  passes  down- 
ward and  outward  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  tendon. 

The  popliteal  artery,  with  its  aooonipanying  vein,  enters  the  pop- 
liteal space  above,  emerging  from  beneath  the  semimembranosus,  near 
the  upper  angle  of  the  space;  therefore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space 
the  artery  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve;  about 
the  middle  of  the  space,  however,  the  artery  passes  underneath  the 
nerve ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  space  it  is  found  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  nerve. 

The  popliteal  artery  lies  close  to  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space, 
separated  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  by  a  little 
connective  tissue;  the  vein  is  placed  superficial  to  the  artery  and 
rather  to  its  outer  side;  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  lies  superficial 
to  the  vessels,  crossing  them  from  above  downward.  The  popliteal 
artery  gives  off  several  branches,  but  they  are  of  but  little  surgical 
importance. 

The  popliteal  space  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 


(fat)  mid  by  tlie  ilcep  fascia,  whicli  is  stretched  between  tlie  ham- 
string tcndone.  Wlien  the  popliteal  artery  reacheg  the  lower  part 
of  the  popliteal  space  it  divides  into  two  branchcB,  the  anterior  and 
poBterior  tibial. 

It  ie  seldom  or  never  necessarj  to  tie  the  popliteal ;  for  popliteal 
aneurism  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  is  prrferrcd. 


THE  LEO. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — .lust  below  llie  loner  border  of  the 
popliteuB  muscle  the  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forward,  through 
an  opening  in  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the  tibia  and  the 
iibula,  to  the  front  of  the  leg;  it  then  passes  downward,  lying  upon 
the  front  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  accompanied  by  two 
venffi  comites,  one  on  either  side.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  the 
vessel  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  aide  and  the 
extensor  longus  pollicis  on  its  outer  side.  Upon  the  front  of  the 
ankle  the  artery  Ul-s  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  having 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  polHcis  on  its  inner  side  and  (lie 
tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitoriim  on  its  outer  side.  Upon 
the  front  of  the  ankle  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  the 
perineus  tertiua  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor longus  digitonim.  After  the  anterior  tibial  artery  emeigea 
from  beneath  tlifi  lower  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
it  is  continued  downward  as  tlie  dorsalia  pedis,  lying  in  the  first 
interosseous  space,  and  giving  off  a  branch  which  passes  outward 
across  the  tarsus,  and,  lower  down,  one  which  passes  outward  across 
the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  This  latter  branch,  which  is 
known  as  the  motiitarsal,  gives  off  three  descending  branches,  which 
pass  downward  upon  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interosseous  mus- 
cles as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  they  each  divide  into  two 
lateral  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  contiguous  halves  of 
the  adjoining  toes.  These  interosseous  branches  are  for  the  supply 
of  the  adjoining  sides  of  (he  fifth  and  fourth,  fourth  and  third,  and 
third  and  second  toes.  The  dorsalis  pedis  itself  descends  upon  the  lirst 
interosseous  muscle,  this  part  of  the  artery — i.e.,  between  tlie  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones— being  called  the  dorsalis  hatlucis;  it  divides 
to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  first  (big  toe)  and  second  toes, 
supplying  abo  the  inner  side  of  the  big  toe. 


I 
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The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  perforated  aboTe  by  a 
large  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis,  which  passes  through  to  the  deep 
part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  anastomose  with  the  external  branch 
of  the  posterior  tibial  to  form  the  plantar  arch. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  external 
popliteal,  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery  at  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  leg,  and  then  accompanies  it  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  course.  The  nerve  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  as  this 
vessel  lies  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  by  curving  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  extensor  longus  digitorum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  the  nerve  lies  upon  the 
front  of  the  artery,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  branch. 

Ligation  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — The  patient  lies 
upon  the  back,  with  the  knee  somewhat  flexed  and  a  sand  bag  placed 
beneath  it.  The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a  point  below,  midway 
between  the  internal  and  external  malleoli. 

The  vessel  may  be  tied  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  as  it  lies 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the 
tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side  and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on 
its  outer  side. 

An  incision,  about  two  fingers'  breadth  external  to  the  prominent 
edge  of  the  shin  bone  and  two  or  three  inches  long,  is  made  through 
the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  in- 
cised, and  working  down,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner  side 
and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on  the  outer  side,  with  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel,  the  interosseous  membrane  is  reached.  The  foot  is  then 
somewhat  flexed  at  the  ankle — dorsal  flexion — to  relax  the  muscles, 
and  retractors  are  introduced  deep  into  the  wound,  and  the  artery, 
with  its  vena?  coniites  lying  upon  it,  is  exposed.  The  anterior  tibial 
nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  in  this  part  of  their 
course.  After  the  nerve  has  been  separated  from  the  artery  a  liga- 
ture is  carried  around  the  vessel  from  without  inward  and  tied. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — This  vessel  passes  down  the  back 
of  the  leg,  and  below,  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  OS  ealcis,  it  divides  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar. 
The  posterior  tibial  is  larger  than  the  anterior,  and  at  its  origin  lies 
deep  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  calf, — gastrocnemius  and  soleus, — 
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resting  upon  the  tibialis  posticus;  from  its  origin,  as  it  descends,  it 
gradually  approaches  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  is  more  superficial,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  being 
covered  only  by  the  deep  fascia  and  the  integument.  The  posterior 
tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  large  venae  comites,  one  on  either 
side  of  it. 

Between  the  os  calcis  and  the  inner  malleolus,  and  beneath  the 
origin  of  the  adductor  pollicis,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  divides  into 
its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  and  external  plantar.  The  in- 
ternal plantar,  the  smaller,  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  The  external  plantar  passes  outward,  beneath  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum,  lying  upon  the  flexor  accessorius  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone;  it  then  turns  and  runs  inward  to  the  interval 
between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  large  perforating  branch  from  the  dorsalis  pedis, 
and  thus  forms  the  plantar  arch. 

From  the  plantar  arch  four  digital  branches  descend  in  the  corre- 
sponding interosseous  spaces  as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  they 
divide  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  toes.  The  contig- 
uous sides  of  the  big  toe  and  second  toe  and  the  inner  side  of  the  big 
toe  are  supplied  by  the  continuation  of  the  perforating  branch  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis,  which  divides,  at  the  cleft  between  the  big  and  second 
toes,  into  two  branches.  One  passes  inward  to  supply  the  inner  border 
of  the  great  toe  and  the  other  bifurcates  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides 
of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

As  the  posterior  tibial  artery  descends  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  the  vensB  comites 
lie  one  on  each  side  of  it;  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  already  di- 
vided into  the  internal  and  external  plantar,  lies  to  its  outer  side; 
still  more  externally,  close  to  the  os  calcis,  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  lodged  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus,  are  the  ten- 
dons of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum;  of  these 
two,  the  tibialis  posticus  being  the  more  internal  and  the  closer  to  the 
bone. 

Just  below  its  origin  the  posterior  tibial  artery  gives  off  a  large 
branch,  the  peroneal;  this  branch  descends  along  the  fibular  side  of 
the  back  of  the  leg,  covered  by  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  and 
l]ring  upon  and  partly  covered  by  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
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The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  accompanies  the  posterior  tibial 
artery;  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  internal  popliteal,  and  is  a  large 
nerve.  At  its  commencement  the  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  but,  a  short  distance  from  its  origin  the  artery  passing  ob- 
liquely inward  toward  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg  and  the  course  of  the 
nerve  being  straight,  the  nerve  thereby  gets  to  lie  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  continues  down  the  back  of 
the  leg  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  divides,  in  the  space 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  into  the  internal  and 
external  plantar. 

Ligation  of  the  Posterior  Tibial. — This  vessel  may  be  exposed 
and  tied  just  above  the  ankle-joint  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.  An  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long  midway  between 
the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  inner  border  of 
the  tendo  Achillis.  This  incision  reaches  through  the  integument 
and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  incised  and 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  exposed;  it  is  found  quite  superficial,  to- 
gether with  its  ven8B  comites,  one  on  either  side.  To  the  outer  side  of 
the  vessels,  nearer  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
The  veins  are  separated  from  the  artery,  and  a  ligature  then  carried 
around  the  artery  in  an  aneurism  needle,  from  within  outward  in 
order  to  avoid  the  nerve,  and  tied. 

Tenotomy. — This  operation  is  done  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife 
through  a  very  small  incision  in  the  skin. 

Tendo  Achillis. — The  foot  is  strongly  flexed  so  as  to  put  the 
tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  a  narrow  tenotomy  knife  entered  close 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  tendon  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
above  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis;  the  knife  is  entered  upon  the 
flat  and  pushed  through  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  tendon  as  far 
as  its  outer  border;  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  is  directed  toward  the  tendon,  and  with  several  strokes 
the  tendon  is  divided.  The  division  of  the  tendon  is  really  accom- 
plished by  strongly  flexing  the  foot  and  thus  making  the  tendon  very 
tense  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife. 

There  is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nen^e  if  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  introduced  close  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  tendon  (see  "Posterior  Tibial  Artery/'  etc.). 

Tendons  of  the  Tibialis  Posticus  and  Flexor  Longus  Digi- 
TORUM. — These  tendons  are  divided  as  they  descend  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus. 
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The  inner  edge  of  this  groove,  which  marks  the  posterior  border 
of  the  internal  malleolus,  should  be  recognized  and  the  tenotomy  knife 
introduced  upon  the  flat,  so  that  it  enters  in  front  of  the  tendons, 
between  the  tendons  and  the  floor  of  the  groove  upon  the  posterior 
border  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  knife  is  then  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  is  directed  toward  the  tendons,  and  by  forcibly  flexing 
(dorsal  flexion)  the  foot  and  averting  it,  thus  making  the  tendon  tense, 
their  division  is  accomplished  (see  "Posterior  Tibial  Artery,"  etc.). 

Multiple  Ligature  of  the  Subcutaneous  Veins  of  the  Leg. — This 
operation  is  performed  for  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  with  or  without 
ulcer,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  operation  may,  in  many  cases,  be  done  under  local  cocain 
anaesthesia,  a  f€w  drops  being  injected  into  each  region  just  before 
the  incision  is  made;  after  several  such  injections  have  been  made 
one  may  often  dispense  with  further  injections. 

An  elastic  band  is  first  applied  about  the  thigh,  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  hip,  and  sufficiently  tight  to  obstruct  the  venous  re- 
turn, but  not  tight  enough  to  interfere  with  the  arterial  current; 
this  serves  to  make  the  subcutaneous  veins  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently. 

A  small  incision,  usually  about  one-half  inch  long,  is  made  with 
a  sharp  knife  just  alongside  the  vein  selected  for  ligation,  care  being 
taken  not  to  wound  the  vein. 

After  the  vein  has  been  exposed  it  is  separated  from  its  connective 
tissue  bed  with  a  director,  and  a  fine  catgut  ligature  carried  around 
it  in  the  eye  of  a  small  blunt-pointed  ligature  carrier.  After  the  lig- 
ature has  been  tied  the  small  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  with  a  single 
catgut  stitch. 

The  first  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  internal  saphena 
upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  several  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  the  successive  ligatures  placed  below  this  point, 
thus  gradually  working  down  toward  the  foot,  or,  if  an  ulcer  is  present, 
toward  the  ulcer.  Each  prominent  vein  is  thus  treated,  using  from 
ten  to  twenty  separate  ligatures,  according  to  the  number  of  veins  that 
are  involved. 

If  an  ulcer  is  present,  all  the  enlarged  veins  radiating  from  the 
ulcer  should  be  ligated,  and  then  the  ulcer  may  be  scraped,  and,  after 
it  has  been  thoroughly  disinfected,  covered  with  skin  grafts.  Any 
veins  that  are  cut  during  the  operation  should  be  caught  with  clamps 
and  tied  with  catgut. 
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Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Skeleton  of  the  Foot. — A  knowledge 
of  the  composition  and  articulations  of  the  skeleton  of  the  foot  is  of 
much  practical  value  in  performing  the  Tarious  smpntationB  npcm 
this  part. 

The  tareus  is  made  up  of  two  rows — or,  better,  two  gronpa — of 
irregulaT'shaped  bones.  The  first  row  consists  of  the  os  calcii  and 
sstragalns,  the  os  calcis  occupjing  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  form- 
ing the  heel,  the  sstragalus  being  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  foot,  par- 
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tially  resting  upon  the  os  calcis  and  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  ankle-joint.  Tlic  anterior,  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones  are 
on  about  the  same  plane,  and  form  an  uninterrupted  line  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  anterior,  articular  surface  of 
the  astragalus  is  convex,  and  is  located  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
that  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  rather  concave. 

The  second  group  consists  of  the  cuboid,  which  is  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  articulating  with  the  os  calcis;  the  scaphoid,  which 
is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  articulating  behind  with  the  astragalus; 
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and  the  three  cuneiforms.  This  second  group  presents  anteriorly  an 
irregular  row  of  articular  surfaces  which  is  convex  toward  the  toes, 
its  outer  end  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  ankle-joint  than  its 
inner  end. 

We  next  come  to  the  metatarsal  bones,  five  in  number,  which 
articulate  as  follows:  The  two  outer,  those  of  the  little  toe  and  the 
fourth,  with  the  cuboid;  the  third,  middle  one,  with  the  external 
cuneiform;  the  second  with  the  middle  cuneiform;  and  the  first, 
that  of  the  big  toe,  with  the  internal  cuneiform.  The  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity,  which  pro- 
jects outward  and  is  easily  felt  underneath  the  skin;  this  is  an  im- 
portant surgical  guide.  The  second  metatarsal  bone  is  characterized 
by  its  base  projecting  backward,  into  the  tarsus,  beyond  the  bases  of 
the  adjoining  metatarsal  bones;  so  that  the  tarso-metatarsal  artic- 
ular line  is  interrupted  at  this  point. 

We  therefore  have  an  articular  junction  between  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus  behind  and  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front,  which  we 
might  call  the  Chopart  joint.  Through  this  we  do  the  Chopart 
amputation.  The  inner  end  of  the  scaphoid  presents  a  prominent 
tuberosity,  which  is  readily  felt  beneath  the  skin  just  below  and  in 
front  of  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus;  this  tubercle  is  the  guide  to 
the  inner  end  of  the  Chopart  joint,  the  outer  end  of  the  joint  being 
located  one  thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which  marks  the 
b^se  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  articular  line  between  the  tarsus  behind  and  the  metatarsus 
in  front  might  be  called  the  Lisfranc  junction.  This  line  is  curved, 
with  its  convexity  forward  toward  the  toes.  The  outer  end  of  the 
junction  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe,  which  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity  that  may  be  readily  felt 
and  which  is  the  guide  to  the  joint.  The  inner  end  of  the  Lisfranc 
junction  is  lower  than  the  outer,  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  toes, 
and  may  be  located  two  fingers'  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  scaphoid. 

The  line  of  the  Lisfranc  articulation  is  interrupted  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  rather  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch  farther  into  the  tarsus  than  the  third  metatarsal,  and  again 
by  the  fact  that  the  articulation  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big 
toe)  and  the  internal  cuneiform  is  about  half  an  inch  lower,  nearer 
the  toe,  than  that  between  the  second  metatarsal  and  the  middle 
cuneiform. 
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ExAni'TCHLATlON  OP  THE  BlO  ToE,  Oval  MBlhnil. — The  toe  if; 
seizt'd  with  the  left  hanil  anii  a  doreal  incision  niadi;  upon  the  bead 
(lower  extrciriLly)  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  tommcnciug  about  one-haW 
inch  shove  the  iJiclatarso-jiliulangeal  joiuti  this  incision  is  carried 
straight  down  to  a  [loint  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  web  of 
toe  and  then  around  ihe  toe,  cutting  everything  to  the  bone. 

One  should  remember  that  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  boue  of 
big  toe  is  large  and  requires  a  considerable  flap  to  cover  it.  The 
iiers  of  the  flap  are  seized  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  ot 
and  the  flap  dissected  away  from  the  bone.  Flexing  the  toe, 
joint  is  opened  upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  the  lateral  ligamenta  being  di- 
vided, while  the  toe  is  pulled  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
and  finally  the  remaining  attached  soft  parts  are  separated,  cutting 
close  to  the  bone  and  from  within  outward.  Spurting  vcesels  are 
clamped  and  tied  and  the  wound  closed  with  four  or  five  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.  A  small  drain  may  be  left  in  sUu  for  two  days.  Am- 
putation of  the  other  toes  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  above. 

EXAHTICCLATION  OF  THE  BiG  ToE,  WITH  REMOVAL  07  THE  FlHST 

Metatarsal  Bone. — An  incision  is  made  which  begins  jnst  above  the 
tarso-metatarsal  joint,  articulation  of  the  metatarsal  with  the  internal 
cuneiform,  which  is  located  about  one  finger's  breadth  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  this  is  carried  down,  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foot,  to  the  web  of  the  toe,  at  which  point  it  is  carried, 
in  the  form  of  an  oval,  around  the  toe  (see  Fig.  257).  This  incision, 
throughout  its  whole  estent,  reaches  to  the  bone.  The  edges  of  the 
incision  are  drawn  apart  with  retractors,  and  the  soft  parts  separated 
from  the  metatarsal  bone,  after  which  the  joint  above,  between  the 
metatarsal  and  internal  cuneiform  bones,  is  opened  and  the  meta- 
tarsal enucleated  out  of  its  bed  of  soft  parts,  cutting  with  the  edge 
of  the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  tendons  of  the  big  toe  are  cut  short  above  at  the  level  of  the 
tarso-metatarsal  joint.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  tourniquet  in  this 
amputation.  Spurting  vessels  are  caught  and  tied,  and  after  the  bleed- 
ing has'  been  checked  the  wound  is  closed  with  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.  The  incision  may  be  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  foot 
instead  of  upon  the  dorsum;  this  is  better  for  drainage,  but  the  scar 
is  not  BO  well  located. 

ExAETictJLATioN  OF  TUB  LITTLE  ToE. — Amputation  of  the  little 
toe  and  its  metatarsal  bone  may  be  done  in  a  maimer  similai  to  the 
preceding. 
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For  Ingbowino  Toe-nail.  Removal  of  the  Offending  Half 
of  th»  Ifait.  —  This  operation  is  done  under  local  cocain  aoiesthe- 
aia.  A  rubber  band  is  tied  tight  around  the  root  of  the  toe  for  the 
purpoae  of  confining  the  cocain  to  thlB  part  and  in  order  to  control 
the  hemorrhage.  The  end  of  a  Bharp-pointed  eciseore  is  pushed  under 
the  nail  and  down  the  middle,  as  far  as  the  root,  and  with  this  the  nail 
is  split.  The  half  of  the  nail  which  is  to  be  removed  is  then  grasped 
with  an  arter;  forceps  and  torn  away  from  the  matrix. 

Cotting  Operation. — Cocain  anfestfaeBia.  A  rubber  band  is  tied 
around  the  root  of  the  toe.  The  soft  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
affected  side  of  the  toe,  are  transfixed  with  a  long,  narrow-bladed  knife 
and  excised.    The  incision  should  extend  backward  well  beyond  the 


root  of  the  nail.  In  addition,  the  corresponding  half  of  the  nail  may  be 
removed  as  described  above.  The  bleeding  digital  branch  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  toe  may  be  clamped  and  tied.  Although  a  snug  band- 
age and  elevation  of  the  limb  usually  suffice  to  control  the  hemorrhage, 
still  it  is  wise  to  ligate  the  bleeding  point.  The  raw  surfaces  are  dis- 
infected and  covered  with  a  wad  of  gauze  and  a  bandage  applied. 

AUPUTATION  THROUQH   THE   TaBSO-UETAIABSAL   ArTIOULATIOH 

(L18FRASC). — A  tourniquet  is  applied  just  above  the  knee.  The  right 
foot,  for  example.  The  foot  should  extend  over  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  guides  to  the  Lisfranc  joint  are,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the 
prominent  baEe  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (little  toe)  and,  on  the 
inner  side,  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  (big  toe)  which  is  located 
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a  finger's  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid.  The 
lower  part  of  the  foot  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand  (the  palm  of  the 
hand  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot),  with  the  thumb  upon  the  outer 
guide  and  the  index  finger  upon  the  inner  guide,  and  a  curved 
incision,  with  its  convexity  downward  toward  the  toes,  is  then  made; 
this  incision  extends  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  its  outer 
to  its  inner  border,  commencing  and  ending  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  joint,  so  that  when  the  skin  retracts  it  will  not  leave  the  ends, 
of  the  bones  protruding  beyond  the  edge  of  the  flap  (see  Fig.  242). 
An  incision  is  then  carried  down,  along  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of 
the  foot,  from  either  end  of  the  dorsal  incision,  as  far  as  the  web  of  the. 
toes. 

The  short  flap  which  has  been  marked  out  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  is  dissected  back  to  the  level  of  the  articulation  and  should 
include  only  the  integument  and  the  subcutaneous  fat. 

Now,  forcibly  flexing  the  foot,  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  dor- 
sum are  divided  to  the  bone  and  the  point  of  the  knife  inserted  into 
the  joint  behind  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and 
this  joint  thus  opened.  The  knife  is  then  carried  inward  across  the 
foot,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  is  not  straight,  but  con- 
vex, the  convexity  being  directed  forward  toward  the  toes. 

When  we  reach  the  point  where  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  second  toe  projects  into  the  tarsus,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
turned  backward  toward  the  ankle  for  about  one-fourth  inch,  and 
then,  again  turning  it  inward,  the  joint  between  the  base  of  the 
second  metatarsal  and  the  middle  cuneiform  is  opened.  The  edge  of 
the  knife  is  then  turned  fonv^ard  toward  the  toes,  and  carried  in  this 
direction  for  about  one-half  inch,  in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
joint  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big  toe)  and  the  internal  cunei- 
form, which  is  then  also  opened. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcibly,  thus  causing  the  joint  to 
gape  widely,  the  metatarsus,  the  portion  of  the  foot  which  is  to  be 
amputated,  is  freed  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel  upon  its  deep  plantar 
aspect,  and  then,  with  the  long  knife,  and  cutting  close  to  the  bone, 
all  the  soft  parts  are  separated  upon  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot 
down  to  the  webs  of  the  toes,  at  which  point  the  long  plantar  flap  is 
cut  from  within  outward  and  the  amputation  is  complete. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie  the  dorsalis  pedis  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  foot,  near  the  inner  border,  and  in  the  large 
plantar  flap  the  branches  of  the  plantar  arch. 
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We  have  upon  the  dorsum  a  short,  semiluQar  flap  which  is  com-' 
posed  of  skin  and  fat  onl;,  and  upon  the  plantar  aspect  a  long  flap 


composed  of  all  the  structures  of  the  sole  of  the  foot    The  edges  of 
these  flaps  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  catgnt  Butures. 
In  amputating  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  in  the  eame  way  b;  the 
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operator,  indicating  the  bony  guides  with  hia  finger  and  thumb,  thtf 
incision  being  made  from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot. 

Amputation  through  the  Medio-tarsal  Joint  (Chopaht). — 
The  tourniquet  is  placed  around  the  limb  above  the  knee-joint.  The 
right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  extends  over  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  guide  to  the  Chopart  joint,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  ik  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  we  mesEurc  a 
thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which  marks  (he  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  in  order  to  locate  the  outer  end  of  the  joint.  The 
foot  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  as  described  in  the  Lisfranc,  the 
index  finger  on  the  inner  guide,  tubercle  of  scaphoid,  and  the  thumb 
marking  the  level  of  the  joint  externally. 

As  in  the  Lisfranc,  a  short  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  roi 
B  dorsal  incision,  curved,  with  the  convexity  forward  toward  the  ti 
This  incision  commences  at  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  rather 
front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  (nearer  the  toes)  and  ends  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  likewise  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  (see  Fig,  243). 
From  either  end  of  this  dorsal  incision  a  lateral  incision  is  carried 
forward,  along  either  border  of  the  foot,  toward  the  toes. 

The  short  anterior  f!ap  is  now  seized  and,  including  only  the  skin 
and  fat,  is  reflected  back  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  joint.     For*'' 
cibly  flexing  the  foot,  the  medio-tarsal  joint  is  then  opened,  (roi 
within  outward,  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  joi 
immediately  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  so  as  to  enter 
tween  this  bone  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus;    then,  continuii 
outward  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  the  joint  between 
cuboid  and  the  os  calcis  is  opened,  care  being  taken  not  to  enter, 
by  mistake,  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  oa  calcis. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcibly,  and  thus  caufing  the  opened 
joint  to  gape,  the  plantar  ligaments,  which  bind  the  bones  together, 
are  divided  with  the  scalpel,  and  then  a  long  knife  is  introduced 
into  the  joint  and  the  long  plantar  flap  cut  with  a  sawing  motion,' 
the  edge  of  the  knife  being  applied  close  to  the  bones,  thus  scparsi 
ing  all  the  plantar  soft  parts  from  the  bones  as  far  down  as 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  where,  with  a  cut  from  within  oal 
ward,  the  long  plantar  flap  is  completed. 

It  is  necessary  to  catch  the  stump  of  the  dorsalia  pedis  m 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  upon  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  bram 
of  the  plantar  arch  in  the  long  posterior  flap.     The  dorsal  flap 
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ehort,  and  consists  of  skin  and  fat;  the  plantar  flap  is  long,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  soft  parts  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  edges  of  the 
flaps  are  united  with  several  interrupted  catgut  or  Bilk-worm  gut 
Buturea, 

In  operating  upon  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  by  the  surgeon  in 
the  same  way,  the  incision  marking  out  the  dorsal  flap  being  made 
from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  stump  which  re- 
sults is  very  apt,  after  a  time,  to  become  extended  at  the  ankle-joint; 
in  order  to  avoid  thig  the  division  of  the  tcndo  Achillis  has  been 
recommended.  This,  however,  helps  but  little,  and  many  aurgeona 
have  discarded  this  method  of  amputation  entirely. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Ankle-joint. — The  ankle-joint  is  formed 
by  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  astragalus.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  bound  together  by  the  so-called 
interosseous  ligament,  Ihue  forming  an  arched  concavity  into  which 
the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  received.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  tibio-fibuiar  arch  is  formed  by  the  external  malleolus 
(lower  end  of  fibula),  which  extends  a  finger's  breadth  lower  than 
the  inner  malleolus;  the  vault  and  inner  buttress  of  the  arch  are 
formed  by  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  and  the  inner 
malleolus.  The  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  is  broader  in  front  than 
behind. 

The  articular  aurface  of  the  astragalus  presents  an  upper, 
smooth  surface,  which  slopes  downward  and  backward  and  which  is 
also  wider  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  continuous,  on  each  side,  with 
a  lateral,  smooth  facet  for  articulation  with  the  inner  and  outer 
malleoli. 

The  joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  several  separate  portions.  Behind,  it  is 
very  thin  and  membranous,  but  is  thicker  in  front  and  upon  the 
sides. 

The  capsule  is  attached  above,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  to  the 
margin  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  on  the  aides  to  the  margins  of  the 
inner  and  outer  malleoli;  below  it  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  rough 
surface  of  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis,  some  of  the  fibers  on  the 
inner  side  extending  forward  to  the  scaphoid. 

The  joint  is  provided  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  applied 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  capsular  ligament 
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EXAHTIODLATION  OP  THE  FoOT  AT  THE  AnKLE-JOINT  (StMe).-3 

The  right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  should  extend  over  the  end  of 
the  tahle,  and  is  grasped  by  the  operalor  with  the  left  hand.  An  in- 
cision IB  made  which  commences  upon  the  external  maileoluB,  just 
above  its  tip,  and  which  is  carried  straight  downward  and  around  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  thence  upward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  interna; 
malleolus;  this  incision  reaches  to  the  bone  throughout  its  course. 
A  second  incision  is  made  which  passes  across  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  through  the  skin,  joining  the  ends  of  the  first  inciBion. 

Having  incised  the  integument  upon  the  front  of  the  ankle, 
the  extensor  tendons,  etc.,  are  exposed;  these  are  divided  and  the 
ankle-joint  entered  by  cutting  through  the  anterior  ligament.  In 
doing  this  one  should  not,  by  mistake,  enter  the  joint  between  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 

After  the  anterior  ligament  has  been  freely  divided  the  foot  is 
strongly  flexed,  and  then  th«  lateral  ligament,  upon  each  side,  is 
divided  close  to  the  bone.  The  j'oint  now  gapes,  and  while  a  con- 
stantly increasing  traction  is  made  upon  the  foot  the  tendons  of  the 
peronei  are  cut  on  the  outer  side  and  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
posticus,  etc.,  on  the  inner  side. 

Cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  the  os 
calcis  is  then  dissected  out  of  its  bed,  drawing  the  foot  first  to  one 
Bide  and  then  to  the  other  as  this  dissection  progresses,  and  occa- 
sionally searching  with  the  finger  for  resisting  bands,  etc.,  that  inter- 
fere with  the  enucleation  of  the  bone.  One  should  avoid  button- 
holing the  fiap,  especially  as  the  hack  part  of  the  os  calcts  is  reached 
and  as  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  being  separated  from 
the  bone;  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  the  inner  side  of  the  flap 
may  also  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the 

After  the  os  calcis  has  been  thus  enucleated  from  the  soft  parU 
of  the  heel  and  the  foot  removed,  the  flap  is  turned  up  and  disaectrd 
away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  application  of  the  saw.  A  thin 
slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  malleoli  are  then  removed. 
The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  exfernul  plantar  vessels  are 
ligated  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  drawn  down  and 
cut  short,  as  are  also  the  ends  of  any  divided  tendons  that  present 
themselveB,  and  the  wound   then  closed   with   inltrrupted  catgut 


sutures. 
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If  a  drain  is  used,  this  may  emerge  through  a  small  longitudinal 
incision,  which  is  made  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Koenig  recommends  suture  of 
the  divided  anterior  tendons  to  the  edge  of  the  lower,  tumed-up 
flap. 

Upon  the  left  foot  the  incision  would  be  made  from  the  tip  of 
the  internal  malleolus  around  the  sole  of  the  foot,  terminating  just 
above  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus. 

EXARTICULATION  OF  THE  FoOT  AT  THE  AnKLE-JOINT  (PiROGOFF). 

— The  incisions  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  operation — ^the  Syme. 
After  the  ankle-joint  has  been  freely  opened,  the  soft  parts  are 
separated  from  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  backward,  beyond  the 
incision  that  passes  through  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus.  The 
soft  parts  being  then  retracted,  the  saw  is  applied  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  OS  calcis  and  the  bone  cut  square  through  upon  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  and  corresponding  to  the  incision  that 
passes  through  the  soft  parts  around  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

This  hooded  tegumentary  flap,  which  contains  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  OS  calcis,  is  now  separated  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bones,  and  a 
thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  together  with  both  malleoli, 
then  sawn  off.  This  section  is  made  upon  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  these  bones. 

The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries 
are  ligated  and  the  corresponding  nerves  are  drawn  down  and  cut 
short. 

When  the  flap  is  brought  into  position,  the  sawn  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis  and  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  are  apposed;  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

If  drainage  is  desired,  it  may  be  provided  by  making  a  small 
longitudinal  opening  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  If  the  traction  of  the  tendo  Achillis  upon 
the  segment  of  the  os  calcis  which  is  left  in  the  flap  is  considerable, 
the  tendon  may  be  divided  subcutaneously. 

Koenig  advises  suture  of  the  ends  of  the  cut  anterior  tendons 
to  the  edge  of  the  turned-up  flap  to  prevent  these  tendons  retracting 
up  the  leg,  and  also  to  hold  the  flap  in  position. 

The  sawn  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  usually  easily  retained  in 
apposition  by  the  bandage  and  dressings,  especially  if  the  tendo 
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Fig.  246.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.  A^  astragalus;  C,  os  calcis;  B,  sca- 
phoid; 7A.  tendo  Achillis.  Dotted  lines  show  lines  of  section  through  tli« 
bones  in  Pirogoff's  amputation. 


Fig.  247.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.     Dotted  lines  show  section  through 

bones.     QUnther's  modification. 


Fig.  248.— Right  Foot.  Inner  Side.     Dotted  lines  show  section  through 

bones.    Le  Fort's  moditicatioQ. 
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AchiUis  has  been  divided.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  fix  the  segment 
of  the  OB  calcis  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  by  driving  a  nail  through 
the  08  calcie  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 

Giinlker's  Modification  of  Pirogoff's  Operation. —  The  incision 
across  the  front  of  the  ankle  is  the  eanae  ae  in  the  previous  opera- 
tion; the  lower  incision,  which  pasBes  through  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
inetead  of  passing  vertically  downward  is  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  forward:  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  thia  incision  passes 
just  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  and  a  similar  obliquity  is  also 
observed  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the  incision  striking  just 
behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  soft 
parts  are  dissected  back,  away  from  the  bones,  for  a  short  distance,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  ankle-joint  is  freely  opened  and  the 
saw  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  behind  the  astragalus 
and  the  os  calcis  sawn  tlirough,  not  straight  down  as  in  the  Pirogoff, 
but  obliquely  downward  and  forward  so  as  to  end  just  behind  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and,  being  well  retracted,  the  lower  ends  of  these  bones 
are  sawn  off  obliquely  from  behind  forward  and  downward. 

The  sawn  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  now  applied  to  the  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  without  any  rotation,  and  thus  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  is  avoided,  and,  further,  that  part  of  the  stump  which  sup- 
ports the  weight  and  is  applied  to  the  ground  corresponds  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  integument  covering  it. 

After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  It  may  be  wise  to 
fix  the  stump  of  the^  os  calcis  to  »he  lower  surface  of  the  tibia  with  a 
nail,  which  is  driven  through  the  os  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia,  previously  making  a  small  incision  in  the  skin  to  allow  the 
nail  to  be  introduced.  Drainage  may  be  provided  as  in  the  preceding 
operations. 

L»  Fort's  Modification  of  Pirogoff  a  Amputation.  —  A  slightly 
curved  dorsal  incision  is  made  across  the  foot,  corresponding  to  the 
Chopart  joint,  commencing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  one  inch 
below  and  in  front  of  the  tiji  of  the  externa!  malleolus  and  ending  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  A  second 
incision,  passing  obliquely  forward,  is  made  through  the  sole  of  the 
foot  as  to  Giinther's  operation,  uniting  the  ends  of  the  dorsal  in- 
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cirion.    The  integument  is  then  dissected  ^ck,  and  the  aUde-joinL 

nnder  forcible  flexion,  widely  opened  as  in  the  Pirogofl.  •» 

The  upper  third  of  the  os  calcis,  through  a  pWe  paraUel  with 

the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  is  sawn  off;  this  sectica  through  the 

'  ciilcis  commences  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  bone,  after  firat  ^ 


calcis  commences  at  tne  posxerior  «"----  ^ne,  after  first  sepa- 
rating  the  soft  parts  and  ^^  tendo  Achilhs  sufficiently  to  apply  S^ 
saw,  and  passes  forward  through  the  bone  as  far  as  the  Oiop^ 

titer  proper  separatio^  and  retraction  of  l^e  soft  parts,  are  tit 

sawn  ofl/The  tiwn  ai^^2  SS 

is  a  rather  difficult  opeijt^on  to  perform.  '^ 

Amputation  of  the  ff-^he  ^eg  may  be  ^putated  at  aay  ponit 
up  to  the  level  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  With  a  new  to  thr^se 
of  an  artifloial  limb,  one  should  make  an  eflfort  to  save  the  knee-joint 
and  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  leg  as  possible. 

In  amputating  the  leg  we  may  use  flaps  of  different  length  a 
long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior,  or  the  reverse,  and  the  flaps  mttr 
consist  of  the  integument  only  or  may  include  the  muscular  tissue  as 
weU.  The  drcular  method  may  also  be  used  here,  a  flap  of  integument 
being  turned  back  like  a  cuff  to  the  point  where  the  muscle  and  bone 
are  to  be  divided,  and  if  necessary,  owing  to  the  bulging  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  the  circular  tegumentary  flap  may  be  split,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  lateral  skin  flaps  of  equal  length,  cut  in  such 
fashion  as  to  bring  the  suture  line  behind  the  end  of  the  bone  is 
the  preferable  operation, — the  so-called  lateral  hooded  flap, — ^yet  we 
should  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  particular  method,  but  take  the 
flaps  as  best  we  can  when,  thereby,  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb 
can  be  saved. 

Amputation  OF  thb  Leg  with  Lateral  Hooded  Flaps. — The 
tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee.  The  patient  lies  with  the  leg  pro- 
jecting over  the  end  of  the  table  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who 
grasps  it  by  the  foot  and  elevates  it.  We  must  first  decide  upon  the 
point  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided,  and  then  make  our  flaps  ac- 
cordingly (sec  Fig.  250).  The  incision  is  commenced  on  the  front  of  the 
limb,  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are 
to  be  divided  and  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sharp  anterior  border 
of  the  tibia;  from  this  point  the  incision  curves  downward  and  back* 
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ward  around  either  side  of  the  leg,  approaching  the  middle  line  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  where  it  is  carried  upward,  in  the 
middle  line,  to  a  point  opposite  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be 
divided.  This  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
down  to,  but  not  including,  the  deep  fascia. 

Each  of  the  lateral  flaps  thus  marked  out  should  correspond  in 
length  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  limb,  adding  one-third  to  allow 


Pig.  219.— AmpuUtion  of  Leg.    Hooded  flap  of  skin  and  fat  turned  back. 
Arrow  sbowa  level  at  which  bonop  are  to  be  divided. 

for  retraction.     The  length  of  the  flap  is  measured  from  the  level 
at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

The  edge  of  the  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers,  and,  makin;: 
strong  traction,  it  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia,  taking  all  the 
subcutaneous  fat  with  it  and  cutting  with  long  sweeps  of  the  knife, 
its  edge  being  always  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia  in  order  to 
avoid  cutting  the  small  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  fat  and  supply  the 
integument.  In  reflecting  the  flap  we  should  work  evenly  around 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  limb. 
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cision.  The  integument  is  then  dissected  back,  and  the  ankle-joint, 
under  forcible  flexion,  widely  opened  as  in  the  Pirogoff. 

The  upper  third  of  the  os  calcis,  through  a  plane  parallel  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  is  sawn  off;  this  section  through  the  os 
calcis  commences  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  bone,  after  first  sepa- 
rating the  soft  parts  and  the  tendo  Achillis  sufficiently  to  apply  the 
saw,  and  passes  forward  through  the  bone  as  far  as  the  Chopart 
joint  (articulation  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid).  The  foot  is 
then  removed,  leaving  the  remains  of  the  os  calcis,  with  the  tendo 
Achillis  attached,  in  the  flap.  The  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
after  proper  separation  and  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  are  then 
sawn  off.  The  sawn  surfaces  are  apposed  and  the  wound  closed.  This 
is  a  rather  difficult  operation  to  perionn. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg, — ^The  leg  may  be  amputated  at  any  point 
up  to  the  level  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  With  a  view  to  the  use 
of  an  artificial  limb,  one  should  make  an  effort  to  save  the  knee-joint 
and  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  leg  as  possible. 

In  amputating  the  leg  we  may  use  flaps  of  different  length,  a 
long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior,  or  the  reverse,  and  the  flaps  may 
consist  of  the  integument  only  or  may  include  the  muscular  tissue  as 
well.  The  circular  method  may  also  be  used  here,  a  flap  of  integument 
being  turned  back  like  a  cuff  to  the  point  where  the  muscle  and  bone 
are  to  be  divided,  and  if  necessary,  owing  to  the  bulging  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  the  circular  tegumentary  flap  may  be  split,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  lateral  skin  flaps  of  equal  length,  cut  in  such 
fashion  as  to  bring  the  suture  line  behind  the  end  of  the  bone,  is 
the  preferable  operation, — the  so-called  lateral  hooded  flap, — yet  we 
should  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  particular  method,  but  take  the 
flaps  as  best  we  can  when,  thereby,  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb 
can  be  saved. 

Amputation  OF  the  Leg  with  Lateral  Hooded  Flaps. — The 
tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee.  The  patient  lies  with  the  log  prc>- 
jocting  over  the  end  of  the  table  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who 
grasps  it  by  the  foot  and  elevates  it.  We  must  first  decide  upon  the 
point  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided,  and  then  make  our  flaps  ac- 
cordingly (sec  Fig.  250).  The  incision  is  commenced  on  the  front  of  the 
limb,  one  and  one-half  inches  below  tlie  level  at  which  the  bones  are 
to  be  divided  and  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sharp  anterior  border 
of  the  tibia;  from  this  point  the  incision  curves  downward  and  back- 
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ward  around  either  side  of  the  leg,  approaching  the  middle  line  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  where  it  is  carried  upward,  in  the 
middle  line,  to  a  point  opposite  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be 
divided.  This  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat 
down  to,  but  not  including,  the  deep  fascia. 

Each  of  the  lateral  flaps  thus  marked  out  should  correspond  in 
length  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  limb,  adding  one-third  to  allow 


Pig.  219.— Amputation  of  Leg.    Hooded  flap  of  skin  and  fat  turned 
Arrow  shows  level  at  which  bones  are  to  be  divided. 


for  retraction.    The  length  of  the  flap  is  measured  from  tte 
at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

The  edge  of  the  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers,  uni, 
strong  traction,  it  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia,  itlanf 
subcutaneous  fat  with  it  and  cutting  with  long  sweeps  cff  fti 
its  edge  being  always  directed  toward  the  deep  faadt  m  wtmr  -)«. 
avoid  cutting  the  small  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  fat 
integument.     In  reflecting  the  flap  we  should  woik 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  limb. 
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After  the  flaps  have  been  turned  back  as  far  as  the  level  at 
which  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  through,  and  while  they  are  thus  held 
by  an  assistant,  the  muscles  are  divided  with  a  long  knife,  down  to 
the  bone,  with  one  clean,  circular  sweep.  The  muscular  tissue  be- 
tween the  bones  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow,  double  edged  knife 
or  with  a  scalpel  and  the  periosteum  then  incised  to  make  way  for 
the  jaw. 

The  heel  of  the  saw  is  firmly  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  tibia 
and,  drawing  back,  a  groove  is  made  in  which  the  saw  works  easily. 
When  the  tibia  is  partly  sawn  through  the  fibula  may  be  engaged 
in  order  to  complete  the  division  of  both  bones  simultaneously. 

The  use  of  the  three-tailed  cloth  retractor  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as  the  assistant  can  better,  with  his  hands  or  with  sharp  re- 
tractors, hold  the  divided  muscled  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 

While  the  bones  are  being  sawn  the  limb  is  supported  below, 
that  its  weight  may  not  prematurely  break  the  bones  before  their 
section  with  the  saw  has  been  completed. 

The  prominent  anterior  angle  of  the  tibia  may  be  sawn  off  or 
chiseled  away,  although  this  is  probably  an  unnecessary  step,  espe- 
cially if  the  fiaps  are  sufficiently  long.  The  end  of  the  fibula  may 
be  cut  a  little  shorter  with  the  bone  forceps.  In  shortening  the 
fibula  one  should  not  use  the  straight  bone  forceps,  as  they  rather 
crush  and  splinter  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  it  is  better  to  do  this  by 
taking  several  bites  with  a  sharp  rongeur. 

Before  removing  the  tourniquet  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  vessels  are  clamped  and  tied.  The  anterior  tibial  is  found 
upon  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the  bones; 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  may  be  pulled  down  and  cut  short  at  the 
same  time.  The  posterior  tibial  vessels  are  located  in  the  back  of 
the  stump,  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg,  beneath  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  muscles;  the  large  nerve  which  accompanies  these  vessels 
may  be  pulled  down  and  cut  short.  The  peroneal  branch  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  which  is  found  just  behind  the  fibula,  should 
also  be  tied.  After  the  tourniquet  has  been  removed  any  remaining 
vessels  that  bleed  may  be  caught  and  tied.  The  edges  of  the  fiaps 
are  joined  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  leaving  a  drain  which 
emerges  posteriorly.  When  the  suture  is  complete,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  suture  line  is  located  behind  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  tbU3 
out  of  the  way  .of  pressure. 
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Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Knee-joint. — The  kiieu-jdiut  is  made 
up  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and 
the  patella.  The  lower  end  of  the  [emur  is  expanded  and  rather 
ruboidal  in  form,  having  two  prominent  condyles  which  project  back- 
ivard  beyond  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

The  inner  condyle,  when  the  femur  is  held  perpendicularly,  is 
seen  to  extend  lower  than  the  outer  and  is  also  rather  narrower  than 
Ihe  outer.  The  inferior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are 
smooth,  rounded,  and  covered  with  cartilage;  this  smooth  articular 
surface  is  also  continiied  upward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lower  end  ot  the  femur,  extending  rather  higher  externally  than 
internally,  and  is  limited  externally  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

Behind,  between  the  projecting  condyles,  there  is  a  space  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  thumb,  known  as  the  intercondyloid 
notch;  to  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  this  notch  the  crucial  ligaments 
are  attached. 

The  inner  condyle  presents  upon  its  inner  surface  a  broad  promi- 
nence, the  inner  tuberosity,  and  to  this  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
is  attached. 

The  outer  condyle  presents  upon  its  outer  surface  a  prominent 
tubercle,  which  is  located  a  little  behind  the  center,  and  to  this  is 
attached  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Immediately  below  this  tu- 
bercle there  is  a  smooth  groove  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus 
muscle  is  lodged. 

The  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
condyles  articulate  with  the  articular  surface  of  ihe  tibia;  the  ante- 
rior portion  articulates  with  the  patella.  The  relation  of  these 
articular  surfaces  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a  superior  surface,  which 
is  divided  into  two  lateral  concave,  rather  ovoidal  portions,  which 
articulate  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  an  intermediate  rough 
area  which  is  marked  by  a  prominence,  the  spinous  process,  the  aum- 
mit  of  which  presents  two  prominent  tubercles  for  the  attachment 
of  the  extremities  of  the  semilunar  interarticular  fibro-cartilages. 
This  intermediate  space,  in  front  and  behind  the  spinous  process,  is 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  crucial 
ligaments. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a 
triangular  surface,  its  bare  corresponding  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  and  its  apex  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
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tibia.     Tiie  tuberosity  of  the  titiii  gives  attachment  to  the  liga- 
ni  en  turn  patellee. 

The  patella  presentB  a  smooth  posterior  Burfaee,  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  articulates  with  different  parts  of  the  articular  Bur- 
face  of  the  coDdyles  in  different  positions  of  the  knee-joint.  ^ 

The  upper  and  lateral  borders  of  the  patella  give  attachment  to    ■ 
the  expanded  tendon  of  the  quadriceps;  the  lower  part  of  the  poflte-   i 
rior  surface,  which  is  rough,  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum    ^ 
patella.    This  ligament,  which  is  attached  bcjow  to  the  tnbercle  of 
the  tibia,  fixea  the  patella  to  this  bone. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  is  smooth  and  is  covered  by 
a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  quadriceps  estensor,  and  ia  separated 
from  the  integument  hy  a  bursa  which,  at  times,  becomes  inflamed — 
housemaid's  knee. 

The  knee  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament  which  is  thin  or  i 
wanting  in  places,  and  is  strongly  reinforced  by  expansions  derived  ' 
from  the  deep  fascia  (lata)  and  from  the  quadriceps  and  by  various  i 
accessory  ligaments.  | 

In  front  is  the  ligamentum  patellie.  Behind  is  the  ligament  of 
Winslow,  which  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule;  this  liga- 
ment is  strong,  and  extends  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia  and  is 
strengthened  by  bands  from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus, 
which  pass  upward  and  outward  from  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur;  it  forms  part  of  the  flooc 
of  the  popliteal  space,  and  the  popliteal  vessels  lie  close  to  it. 

The  origins  of  the  gastrocnemius,  plantaris,  and  popliteus  mus- 
cles are  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior  ligament. 

Laterally,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  we  have  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament,  which  estends  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
internal  condyle  to  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  border  of  tlie 
tibia,  and  upon  the  outer  side  the  external  lateral  ligament,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  tubercle  on  the  external  condyle  and  below 
to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  These  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  be- 
hind the  center  of  the  condyles,  and  are  therefore  put  upon  the 
stretch  by  any  attempt  at  overextension  of  the  knee-joint.  The  cap- 
sule is  further  reinforced,  on  the  sides,  by  the  broad  expansions  that 
are  derived  from  the  quadriceps  extenEor  and  the  fascia  lata;  thesa 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  patella. 

Within  the  joint  are  the  ligamenta  alaria,  which  are  Bimplj  I 
redundant  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane  that  are  reflected  from  | 
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the  sides  of  the  patella;  these  are  prolonged  downward  and  back- 
ward as  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  which  is  attached  behind  to  the 
femur  in  the  intercondyloid  notch  between  the  condyles. 

The  crucial  ligaments,  two  in  number,  pass  between  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  and  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  crossing  one  an- 
other, and  help  to  fix  the  bones.  The  internal  passes  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  internal  condyle  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  and 
is  attached  to  the  rough  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia 
behind  the  spine.  The  external  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
external  condyle  downward,  forward,  and  inward  and  is  attached  to 
the  rough  space  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

Within  the  joint,  interposed  between  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  femur  and  tibia,  are  the  two  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external.  Placed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
they  serve  to  deepen  the  concavity  which  receives  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  They  are  semilunar  in  form,  and  are  attached 
by  their  borders  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  and 
to  the  inner  contiguous  surface  of  the  capsule;  by  their  extremities 
they  are  attached  to  the  rough  middle  portion  of  the  upper  surface 
of  ihe  tibia  between  the  two  articular  surfaces. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  very  extensive;  it 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  and  gives  off  a  large  pouch, 
which  extends  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  femur  beneath  the 
quadriceps  extensor;  as  the  ligamenta  alaria,  the  synovial  membrane 
is  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  patella  and  is  continued  backward 
as  a  process,  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  to  the  back  of  the  femur, 
between  the  two  condyles,  where  it  is  attached.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane lines  both  surfaces  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  invests  the 
crucial  ligaments,  and  often  communicates  with  the  synovial  lining 
of  the  tibio-fibular  joint  and  with  the  bursae  adjacent  to  the  knee- 
joint.  It  gives  a  process  externally  which  is  found  between  the 
margin  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  and  tendon  of  the  pop- 
liteus  muscle,  forming  a  bursa  for  this  tendon.  A  pad  of  fat  is 
wedged  into  the  joint  below  the  patella,  being  covered  by  the  syno- 
vial membrane  of  the  joint  and  prolonged  into  the  ligamentum 
mucosum. 

The  BuRSiE  Adjacent  to  the  Knee-joint. — The  arrangement 
of  the  bursae  about  the  knee-joint  is  somewhat  irregular. 

Posteriorly.    On  the  outer  side:    First,    Between  the  posterior 
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|irtrt  of  the  capsule  and  the  outer  heai!  of  the  gnstrocnemiiiB  the 
is  a  bursa  which  sometimes  cotnmunicatoB  with  the  joint. 

Hecond.    Beneath  the  tendon  of  the  popliteuB  there  is  a  bi 
which  always  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Third.     Occaeionally  there  is  a  hursa  between  the  tendon 
(he  popliteua  and  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

Inner  side:    First.    Between  the  inner  head  of  thegastrocnemi 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsiUe  there  is  a  bnrsa  which  often 
communicates  with  the  joint  and  sends  a  process  between  the  gas- 
troenemina  and  the  aemimembranoaus. 

Second.     Between  the  semimembranosufl  and  the  head  of 
tibia. 

Third.    Occasionally  between  the  tendons  of  the  semitendinoai 
and  semimembranosus. 

Anteriorly.    First.    Between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pale] 
and  the  integument. 

Second.    Between  the  ligamentum  patellse  and  anterior  snrfi 
of  the  tibia  (tubercle  tibia.'). 

EXAHTICDI^TION    OF   THE    LeG    AT   THE    Kn-EE-JOINT    (StEPH' 

Smith  Hooded  Flap). — The  patient  lies  upon  bis  back,  with  the  leg 
overhanging  the  end  of  the  table.  One  should  remember  that  the  end 
of  the  femur  is  large  and  that  a  considerable  flap  is  required  to  cover- 
it.    The  tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee,  high  up. 

The  incision,  which  passes  through  the  integument  and  fat  doi 
to  the  deep  fascia,  commences  in  front,  one  inch  below  the  tnberclt 
of  the  tibia;  from  this  point  it  curves  downward  and  backward  acrooB 
either  side  of  the  leg,  and  behind,  near  the  middle  line,  is  carried 
upward  into  the  popliteal  space  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Two  lateral  flaps  with  rounded  corners  are  Ihiis  marked  o;it. 
One  should  avoid  making  the  flap  scant  by  getting  well  npoi 
posterior  aspect  of  the  leg  before  turning  the  incision  upward  iui 
the  popliteal  space. 

This  tegumentary  flap,  which  includes  the  subcutaneous  fat, 
now  Beized  with  the  fingers  and  dissected  away  from  the  deep  faecii 
with  long  sweeps  of  the  knife,  its  edge  being  directed  toward  the 
deep  fascia  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  flap.  Considerable  traction 
should  be  applied  to  the  flap  as  it  is  being  reflected,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate ita  separation  from  the  deep  fascia.  The  flap  should  be  dia- 
BPcted  up  to  the  level  of  the  joint  all  around.  While  the  flap 
retracted  the  knee-joint  is  sharply  flexed  and  entered,  cutting 
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through  the  lower  part  of  the  ligamentum  patellee;  the  bludc  of  the 
knife  is  then  introduced,  flatwise,  between  the  semilunar  flbro-carti- 
lageB  and  the  upper  Burface  of  the  tibia,  and  the  cartilages  separated 
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all  around  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  eo  that 
they  may  be  left  attached  in  the  stump  after  the  leg  has  beeo  am- 
putated. 
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The  lateral  ligaments  are  cut  on  each  eide,  and  with  the  limb 
Btill  strongly  flexed  the  attached  ends  of  the  fibro-cartilages  and  the 
crucial  ligaments  are  cut  away  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
and  then,  with  a  long  knife,  the  soft  parts  behind  the  joint,  the 
posterior  ligament,  popliteal  vessels,  etc.,  and  tendons  and  muscle, 
are  cut  square  through  from  within  the  joint.  The  amputation  is 
thus  complete. 

The  popliteal  artery  and  ite  vein,  which  lies  upon  (superficial 
to)  it,  are  each  seized  and  tied.  They  lie  close  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  The  popliteal  nerves  are  pulled  down  and  cut 
short.  The  edges  of  the  flap  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  su- 
tures, a  apace  being  left  posteriorly  for  drainage. 

This  operation  gives  us  a  good,  broad,  fairly  flat  stump,  with 
the  suture  line  behind  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  The  reason  for 
leaving  the  fibro-cartilages  in  the  stump  is  that  the;  tend  to  make  ft 
better  base  to  the  end  of  the  femur. 

Transcondtlah  Amputation  at  tde  Knee-joint  (Garden). — 
A  long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  flap  are  made,  the  femur  being 
divided  through  the  condyles.  Both  legs  hang  over  the  end  of  the 
table,  the  one  to  be  amputated  being  estended  and  supported  by  an 
assistant,  who  grasps  the  foot.  In  amputating  the  right  limb  the 
operator  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  indicates  the  points  at  which  the  incision  commences  and 
ends. 

A  long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  which  passes 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  incision  commences  at  a  point  a  little  behind  the  middle  of 
the  internal  condyle  and  upon  a  level  with  the  knee-joint;  it  passes 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
swings  outward  across  the  front  of  the  leg,  passing  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  and  is  then  carried  upward  upon  the  outer  side  of  Uie 
leg  to  a  point  upon  the  outer  condyle  opposite  that  at  which  the 
incision  began  upon  the  inner  condyle. 

In  operating  upon  the  left  leg  the  operator  may  stand  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  making  the  incision  from  the  outer  condyle 
around  to  the  inner.  The  comers  of  the  flap  should  be  rounded,  but 
the  flap  should  not  be  tongue -shaped. 

The  edge  of  the  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat,  is  dissected  away 
from  the  deep  fascia  and  reflected  as  far  aa  the  lower  border  of 
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patella;  in  thiiB  detaching  the  tegumentary  flap  the  edge  of  the  knife 
ahould  always  be  directed  toward  the  deep  faecia.    The  knee  is  then 


flexed  and  the  joint  opened  from  in  front  with  the  long  knife,  which 
first  divides  the  ligamentnm  patellee  and  then  paasea  stiaight  through 
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the  joint,  cntting  cftpanle,  lateral  ligaments,  and  cnudal  ligament^ 
and  emerging  through  the  Btmctnres  in  the  popliteal  apace;  aa  the 
knife  paaaes  throngb  the  integnm^t  in  the  popliteal  tgaoe  the  aaaiBt* 
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ant  ehould  draw  the  soft  parts  upivanl  toward  the  hip,  and  the  knife 
may  be  turned  somewhat  downward  in  order  that  the  posterior  flap 
may  not  be  cut  too  short,  as  tlie  integument  in  this  region  tends  to 
retract  very  much. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  about  the  circumference  of  t 
condyles  and  retracted,  and  the  saw  applied,  the  section  being  mad* 
not  above,  but  directly  through,  the  condyles  proper.  The  shftii 
edge  of  the  sawn  surface  of  the  condyles  may  be  rounded  off  somewhi 
with  a  file  or  with  a  rongeur  bone  forceps.  The  popliteal  artery  a 
vein  are  found  posterior  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  tied  separate 
and  the  popliteal  nerves  drawu  down  and  cut  short. 

The  stump  is  covered  over  by  joining  the  edges  of  the  long  anU 
rior  skin  flap  and  the  short  posterior  flap  with  interrupted  catgut  s 
tures.  It  is  wise  to  drain  the  synovial  pouch,  which  is  located  in  front 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  under  the  quadriceps  extensor,  by  in- 
troducing two  tubes,  which  reach  well  up  into  the  pouch,  emerging 
through  the  incision  on  either  side. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee-joint  (Gritti-Stoke3). — The  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  described  in  Garden's  amputation,  A 
long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  commencing  upon  the 
internal  condyle  just  behind  its  middle,  and  passing  down  the  side  and 
then  across  the  front  of  the  leg  just  below  the  tubercle  ot  the  tibia, 
and  thence  upward  to  a  point  on  the  outer  condyle  a  little  behind  its 
center.  The  flap  thus  outlined  is  like  the  Garden,  but  somewhat 
shorter.  The  edge  of  this  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and, 
including  all  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia, 
cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia  and 
constantly  making  considerable  traction  upon  the  flap.  At  the  lower 
border  of  the  patella,  the  flap  being  retracted  and  the  leg  flezed,  the 
knee-joint  is  opened  from  before  backward,  cutting  with  the  long  knife 
through  the  ligamentum  patella,  capsule,  and  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, and  finally  through  the  posterior  ligaments  and  the  parts  in 
the  popliteal  space.  While  culling  through  the  integument  in  the  pop- 
liteal space  the  skin  should  bo  drawn  well  upward  toward  the  hip-join] 
BO  that  the  posterior  flap  may  not  be  cut  too  short.  There  should  I 
a  short  posterior  flap,  one-half  to  one  inch  long. 

The  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  to  a  point  beyond 
the  upper  limits  of  the  articular  surface;  here  a  circular  cut  is  made 
around  the  bone,  and  with  the  saw  the  end  of  the  femur  is  remon 
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parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  inferior  articular  surface.  After  the 
articular  end  of  the  femur  hae  beeu  remoTed,  the  patella,  being 
surrounded  by  a  towel  to  give  a  good,  firm  grip,  is  seized  with  the  left 
hand  and  the  whole  of  its  articular  surface  sawn  off.  The  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  patella  is  then  apposed  to  that  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  two  chromicized  catgut  sutures,  which 
are  passed  through  drill  holes  in  the  posterior  edge  of  the  femur  and 
the  lower  border  of  the  patella.  The  patella  may  also  be  fixed  to  the 
femur  by  a  nail  driven  through  it  into  the  femur.  The  popliteal 
Tessels  require  ligation.     A  tube  may  be  introduced  on  each  side 
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to  drain  the  large  synovial  space  under  the  quadriceps  extensor  ten- 
don. The  edges  of  the  wound  are  sutured  with  interrupted  stitches  of 
catgut. 

Ampntation  of  the  Thigh. — As  a  rule,  this  is  aecompliahed  by 
a  modified  circular  in  two — or,  better,  three — steps,  the  skin  being 
divided  upon  one  level,  the  muscles  upon  another,  and  the  bone  upon 
a  third.  A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  the  limb,  high  up,  near  the 
hip-joint. 

The  thigh  should  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  For  either  the 
right  or  the  left  thigh  it  is  probably  more  convenient  for  the  operator 
to  stand  upon  its  outer  aide.    Ad  aBsiatant  steadies  the  thigh  by  grasp- 
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ing  it  above  and  drawing  the  integument  a  little  toward  the  hip.    A 
second  BBaistant  may  support  the  limb  below. 

The  point  at  which  the  bone  ia  to  be  divided  is  first  located,  and 
then,  with  a  sweep  of  the  long  ampufating  knife,  a  circular  inciEton 
is  made  around  the  limb  through  the  skin  and  fst  down  to  the  deep 
fascia,  thus  marking  the  lower  limits  of  the  skin  flap.  This  circular 
incision  in  the  ekin  should  be  placed  below  the  point  at  which  the 
bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb 
at  that  point  (where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided),  adding  one-third 
more  to  allow  for  retraction. 

The  edge  of  the  skin  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  the  flap 
reflected  like  a  cuff,  separating  it  from  the  underlying  deep  fascia 
with  long  sweeps  of  the  scalpel,  its  edge  being  always  directed  toward 
the  deep  fascia  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  flap.  While  the 
flap  is  being  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia,  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  the  limb  may  be  elevated  by  the  assistant. 

After  the  flap  has  been  dissected  hack  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  the  long  knife  is  again  taken 
and  the  muscles  are  cut,  with  a  circular  sweep,  down  to  the  bone. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  then  scraped  back  away  from  the  bone  with 
a  blunt  instrument  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be 
divided.  While  the  aesialant  retracts  the  skin  and  muscles  with  his 
hands  or  sharp  retractors,  a  circular  incision  is  made  through  the 
periosteum  around  the  bone,  and  then,  planting  the  heel  of  the  saw 
upon  the  bone,  it  is  drawn  firmly  backward,  thus  making  a  groove 
for  itself,  and  the  bone  is  then  quickly  severed;  the  assistant  sup- 
ports the  limb  lightly  below  in  order  that  the  bone  may  not  be 
broken  before  it  is  sawn  completely  through.  The  limb  should  not 
be  so  held  by  the  assistant  as  to  jam  the  saw. 

The  femoral  and  profunda  femoria  arteries  and  veins,  which  8» 
located  close  to  the  inner  aide  of  the  femur,  are  tied  separately,  and 
the  tourniquet  then  removed,  after  which  any  remaining  bleeding 
points  may  be  clamped  and  tied. 

While  seeking  these  bleeding  points  only  a  limited  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  stump  need  be  exposed  at  one  time,  the  rest  being 
covered  and  compressed  with  a  hot  gauze  pad.  The  chief  bleeding 
points  are  sought  between  the  muscles.  The  sciatic  nerve,  which  i 
found  between  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  is  pulled  doy 
and  cut  short. 

The  edges  of  the  flap  are  brought  together  from  aide  to 
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making  a  transverse  line,  with  interrupted  catgut  Butnres.  It  is 
nsually  wise  to  leave  a  drain  for  several  days.  If  the  Bubject  13  very 
muscular  and  the  limb  very  thick,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
flap  on  one  side  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

This  is  probably  the  preferable  method  of  amputating  the 
thigh.  Instead  of  the  above  described  method,  one  may  \i8e  a  long 
anterior  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  poaterior  tegnmontary  flap, 
or  flaps  which  include  all  the  muscle  down  to  the  bone  as  well  as  the 
skin  may  he  used. 

Surg^ical  Anatomy  of  the  Hip-joint. — The  hip-joint  is  composed 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabular  cavity  of  the  oa 
innominatum. 

The  upper  end  of  the  femur  presents  a  rounded  head  which 
represents  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere;  it  is  smooth,  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  is  marked  in  the  apex  of  its  posterior,  inferior  quad- 
rant by  a  depression  in  which  is  attached  the  ligamentum  terea.  The 
head  of  the  femur  is  directed  upward,  inward,  and  forward. 

The  head  of  the  femur  is  joined  to  the  shaft  by  the  neck,  which 
passes  from  the  head  downward  and  outward  to  the  shaft;  the  neck 
is  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  is  broader  at  ita 
junction  with  the  shaft  than  with  the  head,  and  is  narrowest  mid- 
way between  these  points. 

The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  presents  upon  its  outer  aspect  the 
great  trochanter,  a  prominent,  square-shaped  mass  of  bone.  The 
external  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  is  continuous  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  shaft,  and  is  marked  by  a  rough  line  ihat  passes 
obliquely  from  above  downward  and  forward;  to  this  line  is  attached 
the  gluteus  medius  muscle;  the  smooth  surface  below  and  behind 
this  line  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  a  bursa  being  inter- 
posed. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  trochanter  is  applied  to  the  shaft  of 
the  hone,  except  for  its  upper,  posterior  part,  which  is  free  and 
hollowed  out  to  Form  the  digital  fossa;  here  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  extcrnus  is  attached,  and  this  attachment  must  be  sepa- 
rated before  one  can  dislocate  the  head  of  the  femur  backward  in 
doing  a  resection  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  prominent  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  is  free, 
and  gives  allaehment  to  the  tendons  of  the  obturator  internus  and 
gemelli  in  front  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  pyriformia  behind.  T!ie 
Ulterior  border  of  the  trochanter  major  gives  Kttachmeat  to  tha 
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gluteus  mmimus;  its  posterior  border  is  thick  and  rounded  and 
limits  the  digital  fossa  behind. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  at  its  junction  with  the  neck, 
is  the  trochanter  minor;  it  is  smaller  than  the  trochanter  major, 
prominent,  and  pjramidal;  to  it  and  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  imme- 
diately below  it  is  attached  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

TTpon  the  front  of  the  bone,  commencing  above  and  externally 
at  the  great  trochanter  and  curving  obliquely  downward  and  inward 
and  passing  around  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  just  below  the  lesser 
tuberosity^  is  the  so-called  spiral  line.  This  line,  on  the  back  of  the 
bone,  rims  into  the  linea  aspera,  forming  one  of  the  arms  of  this 
prominent  ridge.  This  spiral  line  is  well  marked,  and  upon  the  front 
of  the  bone  gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament. 

tJpon  the  posterior  aq^ect  of  the  bone,  a  prominent,  rounded 
line  is  presented,  which  runs  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  great 
trochanter  downward  and  inward  to  the  lesser  trochanter;  this  is 
known  as  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line. 

The  acetabulum  is  a  large  cup^shaped  depression  corresponding 
to  the  junction  of  the  three  portions  (pubes,  ilitmi,  ischium)  of  whid^ 
the  OS  innominatum  is  formed.  This  cavity  extends  downward  and 
inward  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  its  floor 
looks  downward,  outward,  and  forward;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sharp, 
prominent  ridge  whose  summit  gives  attachment  to  the  ring-like 
cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  which  serves  to  deepen  the  cavity,  constrict- 
ing its  orifice  and  gripping  the  head  of  the  femur,  thus  assisting  in 
retaining  it  within  the  socket  of  the  joint.  In  order  to  dislocate  the 
head  of  the  bone,  in  resecting  the  hip-joint,  it  is  necessary  to  nick 
this  cotyloid  ligament. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  margin  or  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  that 
part  which  is  adjacent  to  the  obturator  foramen,  is  interrupted  by 
a  wide,  deep  notch,  the  cotyloid  notch.  In  the  recent  state  this 
notch  is  bridged  over  by  a  ligamentous  band,  the  transverse  liga- 
ment; that  part  of  the  ring-like  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  notch  is  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse 
ligament.  The  transverse  ligament  converts  the  cotyloid  notch  into 
a  foramen,  through  which  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  pass  into  the  hip- 
joint. 

The  floor  of  the  acetabulum  is  partly  articular  and  partly  non- 
articular;  the  articular  part  is  the  smooth,  horseshoe-shaped  surface 
which  occupies  the  periphery  of  the  cavity;  the  non-articular  portion 
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is  the  rough,  depreseed  area  which  occupieB  the  middle  of  thi?  cnvitj 
and  IB  prolonged  down  along  the  floor  to  the  site  of  cotyloid  notch; 
this  non-articulur,  depressed  surface  lodges  a  mass  of  fat  and  Kb 
margins  give  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  teres. 

The  hip-joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is 
attached  above  around  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  transverse 
ligament  (which  completes  the  circumference  of  the  acetabultim  be- 
low); below  it  is  attached  to  the  femur;  in  front,  t-o  the  spiral  line 
as  far  as  the  lesser  trochanter;  behind  it  is  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  neck  proper,  one-half  to  two-thirds  inch  ahove,  away  from, 
the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  The  capsule  is  materially 
strengthened  by  the  circular  fibers  that  are  woven  into  it  (ligament 
of  Webber). 

The  capsule  is  reinforced  by  three  auxiliary  bands  of  fibers. 
The  most  important  is  the  ilio-femoral  band,  which  is  thickest, 
widest,  and  longest;  it  is  attached  above  to  the  ilium  just  below  and 
behind  the  anterior  inferior  spinouB  process  and  helow  spreads  out 
and  IB  attached  along  the  spiral  line,  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser 
trochanter;  it  is  known  as  the  "Y"  ligament  of  Bigelow. 

The  ischio-femoral  band  is  attached  to  the  ischium  behind  and 
below  the  acetabulum  (to  the  upper  part  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  exteraus),  and  to  tlie  femur  it  is  attached  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  trochanter  major  and  spreads  out  and  encircles 
the  capsule. 

The  pectineo-  or  pubo-  femoral  band  is  thin,  and  attached  to 
the  pectineal  eminence  on  the  os  innominatum  and  to  the  neck  of 
the  femur  behind  the  ilio-femoral  band,  being  incorporated  with  the 
lowermost  fibers  of  the  ilio-femoral  band. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  a  fibrous  band  that  bridges  across  the 
notch  in  the  tower  part  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  thus  convert- 
ing the  cotyloid  notch  into  a  foramen. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  is  a  complete  fibro-cnrlilaginouB  ring 
which  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  bony  rim  and  the  transverse 
ligament,  encircling  the  acetabulum  and  deepening  the  cavity  and 
constricting  its  orifice. 

The  ligamentum  teres  is  an  interarticular  fibrous  band  which 
passes  between  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  bottom  of  the  acetab- 
ulum. It  is  attached  in  the  bottom  of  the  accliibuluni  lo  Ihe  mar- 
gins of  the  rough  space  and  to  the  transverse  ligament;  iU  narrow 
end  is  attached  to  a  dimple  which  marks  the  apex  of  the  posterior 
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inferior  quadrant  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
band. 

The  rough  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulnr  cavity 
filled  in  with  a  cushion  of  fat  in  which  the  vessels  that  pass  along* 
the  ligamentum  teres  to  supply  the  head  of  the  bone  are  lodged. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint  lines  the  innet  surface 
of  the  capsule,  covers  the  mass  of  fat  in  the  floor  of  the  acetabular 
cavity,  and  is  thence  reflected  upon  the  ligamentum  teres  as  far  aa 
the  head  of  the  femur  aa  a  tubular  prolongation,  and  thus  practically 
shuts  the  teres  ligament  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

A  large  bursa  lies  beneath  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  upon  the  fronl 
of  the  capsule;    this  often  communicates  with  the  joint.     Smalli 
bursa9  are  located  between  the  various  tendons  and  adjoining  bony 
parts,  etc. 

The  hip-joint  Is  covered  in  front  by  the  iiio-psoas  and  the  pectin- 
eus  muscles;  on  the  outer  side  by  the  glutei;  behind  by  the  gluteus 
maximus,  pyriformis,  obturator  intemus  and  gemelli,  and  quadratus 
femoris;   internally  and  below  by  the  obturator  externua. 

EXARTlCtlLATION  OF  THE  TnitlR  AT  THE  HiP-JOlMT  (WyETH). 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  thigh  extended  over  the  end  of 
the  table.  In  order  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  tourniquet,  which  is 
placed  about  the  thigh  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  femoral 
vessels  and  thus  controlling  the  hemorrhage,  two  long  pins  are  in- 
troduced through  the  soft  parts,  the  ligature  being  applied  abovB 
these.  The  pins  are  about  ten  inches  long  and  are  introduced  as 
follows: — 

One,  transfixing  the  sdft  parts  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigl 
is  introduced  one  inch  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and,  passing  backward  through  the  soft  parts  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches,  emerges  about  oae  inch  belo*  the  crest  of  the  ilium; 
this  pin  transfixes  the  upper  part  of  the  tensor  vaginie  femoris 
muscle. 

A  second  pin  is  introduced  through  the  soft  parts  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  one  inch  below  the  pubic  bone;  it  passes  through 
the  adductor  muscles,  and  emerges  posteriorly  one  inch  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  in  introducing  this  inner  pin  one  roust 
avoid  injuring  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  passes  into  the 
thigh  underneath  Poupart's  ligament  at  a  point  which  corresponds 
to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  pubic  spine.    The  femoral  yein  lies  just  to  the  inner  side  of 
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artery.    Corks  are  applied  to  the  sharp  points  of  the  pins  after  Lhey 
have  heeii  introduced  to  prevent  one's  pricking  one's  self. 

The  tourniquet  is  placed  around  the  thigh  above  the  pins,  which 
prevent  its  slipping  down.    A  pad  may  be  placed  beneath  the  tourni- 
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quet,  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh,  corresponding  to  the  location  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  to  still  further  secure  their  compTession. 

The  operator  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  which  is 
supported  by  nn  assistant.  With  a  loni;  knife  a  circular  incision  is 
m&de  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia;  this  in- 
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cision  should  encircle  the  thigh  a  hand's  breadth  {five  inches)  below 
the  perineum. 

With  a  stout  scalpel  a  second  inciaion  is  made  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh.  Commencing  above  the  great  trochanter,  this  in- 
cision ia  carried  downward,  upon  the  surface  of  the  trochanter  and 
along  the  outer  aide  of  the  thigh,  as  far  as  the  circular  incision, 
where  it  terminates.  This  second  incision  should  reach  to  the  bone 
throughout  its  entire  extent. 

The  edge  of  the  skin  flap  which  is  marked  out  by  the  circular  in- 
cision is  seized  and  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  for  a  distance 
of  about  three  inches.  At  this  point,  the  skin  fiap  being  retracted,  a 
circular  cut  is  made  with  the  long  knife,  through  the  muscles,  down 
to  the  bone,  dividing  the  vessels,  the  femoral  and  the  profunda  femorie, 
which  lie  in  front  and  internal  to  the  bone.  Those  vessels  are  now 
sought,  clamped,  and  tied.  In  order  to  get  better  access  to  the  vessels 
the  muscles  may  be  scraped  downward  away  from  the  alintt  of  the 
bone  for  a  short  distance.  We  should  make  sure  of  the  femoral  artery  i 
and  vein  and  the  profunda  femoris  and  its  vein;  these  latter  lie  in  a  ] 
deeper  plane  than  the  femoral  vessels.  Any  other  vessels  which  may 
be  visible,  searching  in  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  muscle,  are 
also  ligated. 

The  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed,  gradually  loosening  it  and 
catching  additional  vessels  as  they  bleed,  and  then  the  pins  are  with-  i 
drawn  or  the  tourniquet  and  pins  may  be  left  until  after  the  bone  has 
beer  enucleated  and  the  amputation  is  complete,  but  in  all  cases  the  j 
main  vessels  should  always  be  secured  immediately  after  the  circular  J 
cut  through  the  muscles  has  been  made. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  separation  of  the  soft  parts  I 
from  the  shaft  of  the  hone  and  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  I 
from  its  socket.    The  soft  parts  are  retracted  and  stripped  away  from 
the  bone,  working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  and  I 
rotiiting  the  limb  first  inward  and  then  outward  to  facilitate  this  part  I 
of  the  operation.    After  the  shaft  of  the  bone  has  been  denuded  of  ita  \ 
soft  parts  up  as  far  as  the  capsule  of  the  Joint,  the  joint  is  opened  by   ' 
incising  the  capsule  and  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  then  thrown  out  of  ite  socket,  cutting  or  tearing  the  liga- 
mentum  teres,  and  any  remaining  soft  parts,  and  thus  completing  the  . 
exartieulation. 

.After  ligating  any  bleeding  points  that  show  themselves  andl 
liaving  cut  the  nerves  short,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  with  !□•! 
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terrupted  catgut  or  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  taking,  besides,  a  few  deep 
catgut  sutures  through  the  muscle.  A  large  drainage  tube  is  intro- 
duced; this  reaches  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  wound,  into  the 
acetabular  cavity,  and  emerges  through  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
cision. 

EXABTICULATION  AT  THE  HiP-JOINT,  WITH  PrELIMINABY  LIGA- 
TION OF  THE  Common  Femoral. — Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  loss  of  very  little  blood  if,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein  have  been  ligated  high  up  within 
two  inches  of  Poupart's  ligament;  i.e.,  above  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda femoris  branch.  After  the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein 
have  been  tied  a  circular  incision  is  made  around  the  thigh,  five  inches 
below  the  perineum,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  longitudinal  incision, 
which  commences  above  the  trochantar  major  and  is  carried  down 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  just  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion. The  integument  is  then  reflected,  in  the  shape  of  a  tegumentary 
cuff,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches,  at  which  level  the  muscles 
are  divided  layer  by  layer,  ligating  any  vessels  that  bleed  as  they  are 
met  with.  In  cutting  through  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh 
we  meet  several  large  branches,  but  these  are  readily  secured  with 
clamps  as  they  spurt  and  are  then  ligated.  Having  cut  through  the 
muscles  down  to  the  bone,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  this  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  turned  out  of  the  acetabulum 
and  the  amputation  thus  completed.  We  may  use  this  method  where 
tumor,  etc.,  prevent  the  use  of  the  Wycth  pins. 

Beseotions.  Ankle-joint  (Lanoenbeck-IIueteb). — This  opera- 
tion is  done  subperiosteally,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  of 
traumatism.  The  foot  rests  with  its  inner  side  upon  a  thin  sand  bag, 
the  knee  being  slightly  flexed. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  long  is  made  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  fibula  just  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  peronei  tendons; 
this  is  carried  downward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  where  it  is 
turned  upward  for  a  short  distance  along  the  front  border  of  this  mal- 
leolus. This  incision  reaches  through  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum 
to  the  bone.  The  tissues  which  cover  the  bone  are  raised  subperioste- 
ally with  an  elevator,  laying  bare  all  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  peronei  tendons,  which  are  lodged  in  the 
groove  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus.  There  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  separating  the  periosteum  from  the  surface 
of  the  malleolus  below,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  may  be  neces- 
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Bfliy  to  resort  to  the  knife,  cntting  with  its  edge  close  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone  or  else  one  may  chisel  awa;  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex 
td  the  bone. 


ruu  ab-Bllht  Foot,  Outw 


In  isolating  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  an  its  inner  aspect,  corr»- 
■ponding  to  the  attachment  of  the  interosseoaa  ligament  which  hind* 
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the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  6biila  together,  care  should  be  taken 
to  stick  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  leave  the  periosteum 
connected  with  the  interosseous  ligament. 

Now,  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  fibula  is 
encircled  with  a  chain  or  wire  saw  and  divided,  or  it  may  be  cut 
through  with  a  chisel.  The  upper  end  of  the  detached  fragment  is 
then  seized  with  the  bone  forceps  and  wrenched  free  from  the  remain- 
ing ligaments  (external  lateral)  which  still  hold  it.  This  gives  accesa 
to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  and  through  this  opening  the  upper  artic- 
ular surface  of  the  astragalus  may  be  removed  wilh  Ihe  ebisel  or  sharp 
spoon  and  the  joint  irrigated  and  drained. 

One  may  atop  with  this  partial  operation,  or  else  proceed  to 
do  a  complete  resection.  In  this  latter  case  the  foot  is  turned  so 
that  it  rests  upon  ita  outer  side,  and  an  anchor-shaped  incision  then 
made  which  consists  of  a  cut  two  and  one-half  or  three  inchea  long, 
down  Ihe  middle  of  the  inner  subcutaneous  surface  of  The  tibia  as 
far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  and  from  this  point  additional  incisions, 
which  are  carried  upward  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  malleolus  for  a  distance  of  about  one  inch.  These  incisions  all 
reach  through  the  periosteum  to  the  bone.  In  many  cases  the  single 
longitudinal  incision  will  suffice.  Through  this  incision  the  peri- 
osteum and  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia, 
in  one  mass,  working  first  upon  the  anterior  surface  and  then  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  avoiding  injury  to  the  tendons; 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  corresponding 
to  the  attachment  of  the  tibio-fibular  interosseous  ligament,  one 
should  work  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
held  well  apart  with  blunt  retractors.  The  soft  parts  should  be 
separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator,  but.  if  necessary,  one  may 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  keeping  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  or  may  chisel  away  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  bone. 
Finally,  the  internal  lateral  (deltoid)  ligaments  are  cut  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  malleolus, — it  is  better  to  separate  these  also  with  the 
elevator  or  the  chisel, — and  the  ankle-joint  is  now  open  upon  its 
inner  side.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may  be  cut  through  with 
the  chain  or  wire  saw  or  chisel  upon  the  same  level  as  the  fibula  was 
divided;  it  is  then  seized  with  a  bone  forceps  and  detached  from  any 
remaining  bands  that  hold  it. 
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The  iipi'CT  arficular  surface  of  the  astrngalus,  if  desirable,  t 
DOW  be  sawn  off  from  beliiiid  forward  with  a  thin,  flat  saw,  taking 
care  of  llie  tondoKa  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  joint,  or,  belter, 
it  may  be  cut  away  with  the  chisel.  This  section  should  be  ina'le 
through  such  a  plnne  that,  when  the  eawn  surface  of  the  astragalus 
IB  apposed  to  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia,  the  foot  will  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  leg.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  section  through 
the  astragalus  upon  a  plane  which  would  place  the  foot  in  a  position 
of  extension  {plantar  flexion),  and  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

When  this  operation  is  performed  for  traumatism,  the  result  is 
good.  Much  of  the  bone  is  reproduced  and  the  parts  regain  almost 
their  former  contour;  any  excess  of  bone  that  is  produced  from  the 
detached  periosteum  is  usually  absorbed.  Portions  of  the  tibia,  even 
as  much  as  8  to  10  cm.,  have  boon  removed  and  reproduced.  An 
ankylosed  ankle  is  the  prefcTablc  result  after  this  operation,  the 
joints  between  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  eventualiy  give  considerable 
spring  to  the  foot.  When  the  operation  is  performed  for  tuber- 
culosis, frequently  no  bone  is  reproduced,  healing  fails,  and  we  have, 
as  a  result,  a  wabbly  joint,  willi  sinuses. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases  to  do  a  complete  resection, 
since  all  of  the  parts — for  example,  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus — may  not  be  diseased,  etc.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
applying  the  dressings  to  place  the  toot  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg 
and  turned  somewhat  outward.  It  is  probably  wise  in  ail  cases  to 
drain,  at  least  for  a  few  days.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  approxi- 
mated with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

With  Exlirpation  of  the.  Entire  Aslra</alus. — The  long  middle  in- 
cision on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle  is  prolonged  downward  about  one 
inch  farther  than  described  in  the  foregoing  operation,  bo  sb  to  reach  to 
the  sustentaculum  tali,  and  at  he  lower  end  an  an tero- posterior  incision 
is  added  which  is  about  two  inches  long  and  which  penetrates  to  the 
bone  (see  Fig.  2(iO),  The  soft  parts  are  separated  forcibly  with  the 
elevator  and  the  whole  of  the  astragalus  thus  brought  into  view. 
The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  GCiiphoid  is 
opened  (tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  is  the  guide),  and  also  the  joint 
between  the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcia  (sustentaculum  tali);  after 
this  the  astragalus  is  seized  with  a  bone  forceps,  and,  twisting  and 
at  the  same  time  cutting  close  to  the  bone,  it  is  removed.  In  re- 
secting the  ankle-joint  for  tuberculosis,  if  the  sstngalus  is  diseased, 
it  is  well  to  remove  this  bone  entire.  
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ANKtB-JOiNT  (Kobniq). — Tbis  is  a  BatiBfactor?  operatioD,  espe- 
cially for  tubercuIouB  jointa.  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  rests  upon  a 
Band  bag,  the  foot  being  elevated  and  turned  outward.  An  incision  is 
made  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  commencing  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  one-half  aboTc  the  level  of  the  joint,  and  passing  down  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  tibia  and  inner  malleolus  parallel  with  and  just 
internal  to  the  extensor  tendons  which  lie  upon  the  front  of  the  joint 


Fig.  ST.— S,  iDclaloD*  ror  reiccllon  of  knkle  <Ko«iil();  V.P..  artleulK- 
tiOD  bctwHn  meUurpal  boD«  of  tbg  bis  toe  uid  Snt  phalau;  B.  liKatloa 
ot  tubercle  ot  topbold.  laclilon  tor  ampuutloD  al  bit  tot  witb  ramofal  at 
the  Brat  meUtansL 

This  incision  penetrates  through  the  integument  and  perioateom  to 
the  tibia,  and  is  continued  downward  across  the  ankle-joint,  into  which 
it  opens,  and  then  curves  forward  upon  the  neck  of  the  astragaloa  u 
far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid. 

A  similar  incision  ia  made  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  joint, 
commencing  above  at  the  same  level  as  the  internal  incision  and 
passing  downward  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  outer  malleolus, 
across  the  ankle-joint,  into  which  it  opens,  and  ending  at  a  point 
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opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  incision.     Thia  incision  runs  ' 
parallel  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  exteoBor  group  of  tendons. 

Between  these  two  incisions  there  is  a  bridge  of  tissues  consist- 
ing of  integument,  anterior  tibial  veseela  and  nerve,  extensor  ten- 
dona,  anterior  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane.  This  mass  of  soft 
parts  is  freely  separated  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  above  and  from 
the  astragalus  below,  aa  much  as  possible  subperiosteally  with  the 
elevator,  and  when  necessary  with  occasional  snips  with  the  scisaors 
or  knife. 

Access  to  the  ankle-joint  is  now  fairly  free,  and  one  may  com- 
mence the  excision  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane  with  mouae- 
toothed  forceps  and  scissors;  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  llbula  and 
the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  also  be  reached  with  the 
sharp  spoon. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  gain  still  better  access  to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  a  j 
thin  shell  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  periosteum  and   the  attach-  1 
ments  of  the  ligaments,  may  be  chiseled  away  from  the  siirface  of  the  I 
inner  and  also  from  the  surface  of  the  outer  malleolus,  leaving  them  I 
bare  and  free.     Drawing  the  soft  parts  widely  asunder  with  blunt  I 
hooks,  a  broad  chisel  may  be  applied,  through  the  inner  incision,  to  I 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  this  may  then  be  divided;  the  frag- 
ment which  is  thus  detached  ia  seized  with  bone  forceps  and   re- 
moved, cutting  the  remaining  attachments  close  to  the  bone  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  tendons  which  lie  close  to  the  back  of  i 
the  bone  nor  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.    The  lower,  bare  I 
end  of  the  fibula  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  avoiding  thefl 
peroneal  tendons  in  the  groove  upon  its  posterior  surface.    In  laying  1 
bare  the  malleoli  one  should  try  to  separate  the  lateral  ligaments  I 
with  the  chisel  subpcriosteally  in  preference  to  cutting  them. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  be  removed  with  the  ^ 
broad  chisel  or  with  a  narrow,  thin-bladed  saw,  the  section  bt-'ing 
made  through  a  plane  which  will  allow  the  foot  to  be  placed  at  i 
right  angle  with  the  leg. 

In  most  cases  of  tuberculous  joints  when  the  astragalus  is  i 
Tolved,  it  ia  probably  better  to  remove  this  bone  entire;  this  w 
also  permit  treatment  of  the  joints  between  the  astragalus  an35 
OS  calcis  and  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  if  these  are  involved,  and  thia'1 
is  frequently  the  case.  The  astragalus  is  readily  removed  through  thel 
inner  incision,  first  opening  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astrag- 1 
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alua  and  the  scaphoid,  and  then  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  and  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  os  calcis.  The  astragalus 
is  seized  with  a  lion-tooth  forceps,  and,  cutting  its  attachments  cloBe 
to  the  bone,  it  ia  twisted  free. 

Whether  the  entire  astragalus  is  removed  or  not  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis  the  whole  synovial  membrane  lining  of  the  ankle-joint 
should  be  removed  with  toothed  forceps  and  scissors;  that  part  of 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  ia 
difficult  to  reach,  but  its  removal  may  be  facilitated  by  drawing  the 
foot  strongly  downward  away  from  the  tibia  and  at  the  same  time 
strongly  reflecting  the  anterior  flap  or  bridge  of  soft  parts. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie.  Drainage  tubes  may  be  in- 
troduced on  each  side  and  the  wound  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  edges  of  the  wounds  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut 
sutures,  being  left  partly  open  to  allow  for  the  drainage  tubes  and 
gauze.    The  foot  is  dressed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg. 

Ankle-joint  (Ladenstein). — A  very  satisfactory  method,  espe- 
cially for  tuberculous  joints.  The  knee  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the 
foot  rests  with  its  inner  surface  upon  a  thin  sand  bag.  The  in- 
cision ia  placed  upon  the  outer  aide  of  the  joint,  passing  through  the 
skin  and  eubcutaneoue  fat  and  exposing  the  external  surface  of  the 
outer  malleolus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches.  The  surface  of  the  fibula  thus  exposed  is  subcutaneous, 
and  is  included  between  the  tendon  of  the  peroneua  tertius  in  front 
and  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis  behind;  from  the  tip  of  the 
outer  malleolus  the  incision  curves  forward  and  inward  across  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  terminating  just  external  to  the  tendon  of  the  pero- 
neus tertius,  which  should  not  be  cut. 

The  joint  is  now  opened  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus  by 
cutting  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and 
then  the  inlegument,  together  with  the  extensor  tendons  and  other 
soft  parts,  including  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
are  separated  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  with  the  periosteum  elevator, 
these  soft  parts  being  meanwhile  drawn  forcibly  forward,  away  from 
the  front  surface  of  the  tibia,  with  a  blunt  hook. 

The  posterior  margin  of  the  incision  is  next  seized  and  retracted 
and  the  sheath  of  the  peroneal  tendons  opened;  these  tendons,  to- 
gether with  the  integument,  are  drawn  well  back  out  of  the  way  with 
a  blunt  hook  and  the  remaining  fasciculi  of  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment (middle  and  posterior)  then  divided. 
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The  foot,  being  somewhat  extended  in  oidei  to  relieve  the  tea- 
lion  of  the  peronei  tendons,  ma;  now,  with  moderate  force,  be  com- 
pletely dislocated  by  rotating  it  inwaid  apon  its  long  axis  in  a  hinge- 
like fashion  atound  the  internal  malleolas. 

All  parts  of  the  joint  an  now  acceaaible;  the  synonal  membrane 
may  be  dissected  away  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  adssors,  and  the 
npper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  if  deaired,  may  be  chiseled 
away  or  resected  with  a  thin,  flat  saw,  or,  by  extending  the  incision 
somewhat,  the  entire  bone  may  be  removed.  If  the  tibia  and  fibula 
are  diseased,  the  soft  parts  about  the  lower  ends  of  these  bonea  may 
be  detached,  preferably  snbperiosteally,  with  the  elerator,  and  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  tite  bones  then  resected  with  the  saw.   If  the  articular 
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surface  only  of  the  astragalus,  and  not  the  whole  bone,  is  to  be  re- 
moved, one  should  take  care  to  make  the  section  through  the  bone  in 
such  a  plane  that,  when  the  foot  is  replaced,  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus  and  tibia  will  permit  of  the  foot  being  placed  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  leg.  There  is  a  marked  tendency,  in  resecting  the 
articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  to  cany  the  section  through  a  plane 
which  would  result  in  the  foot's  being  joined  to  the  leg  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  in  a  position  of  extension,  and  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

Ankle-joint,  Osteoplabtic  (Mikxjucz-Wladimihow).  —  The 
patient  lies  upon  the  abdomen.  A  transverse  incision  is  made 
across  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This  incision  commences  on  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which 
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marks  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (little  toe),  and  ends 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  From 
either  end  of  thia  incision,  iipon  either  side  of  the  foot  an  additional 
incision  is  carried  obliquely  upward  and  backward  across  the  lower  end 
of  each  malleolus  to  their  posterior  borders,  and  then  still  another 
incision  is  made  tranaverBely,  just  above  the  heel,  uniting  the  ends  of 
the  two  lateral  incieions  and  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  poste- 
rior tibial  vessels.  All  these  incisions  penetrate  to  the  bone.  The  foot 
is  now  forcibly  flesed  (dorsal  flexion)  and  the  ankle-joint  is  opened 
from  behind  and  the  lateral  ligaments  are  cut.    The  astragalus  and 


Fix.  lG*.~R1cht  Foot.  loner  8ld&  Lint  ol  loclilon  lor  Hlkoliei-Wladlml- 
row  (wteoplutic  niKtloD  at  the  aoUe-JOlnt.  Dotted  lloeo  lodlote  HCtlon 
thronch  Um  booeo. 


the  OS  calcis  are  then  dissected  out  of  the  mass  of  soft  parts  in  which 
they  are  located,  working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  bones;  during  this  step  of  the  operation  the  bones  are 
forcibly  drawn,  first  to  one  side  and  theti  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  enucleation,  and,  working  forward,  the  joint  between 
the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  behind  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in 
front  is  finally  opened.  The  remaining  ligaments  and  bands  are  then 
severed  and  the  bones  removed. 

The  soft  parts  around  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
DOW  separated,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  surface 
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of  the  bones,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  including 
both  malleoli,  is  Bawn  off. 

A  thin  slice,  including  the  articular  BurfaceB,  ie  likewise  sawn 
off  from  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  ao  that  when  the  foot  is  extended 
{plantar  flexion)  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  may 
be  apposed  to  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  long  axis 
of  the  leg  being  thus  prolonged  into  the  foot,  as  a  direct  line,  the 
patient  walking  upon  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and 
phalanges. 

The  posterior  tibial  vessels  which  lie  behind  the  ankle-joint, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  are  cut,  and  must  be  ligated. 
The  bones  may  be  retained  in  contact  with  sutures  of  chromicized 
catgut  carried  through  drill  holes,  hut  this  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary, 
especially  if  the  foot  is  put  up  in  plaster.  The  skin  wound  is  closed,^ 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

One  should  be  careful  that  the  integument  on  the  front  of  ths 
ankle,  which  is  redundant  after  excision  of  these  bones,  does  not 
interfere  through  its  bulk,  "bunching,"  with  the  correct  apposition 
of  the  bones.  One  may  overcome  this  tendency  hy  passing  several 
quilting  sutures  through  this  mass  of  soft  parts. 

Knee-joint. — A  tourniquet  is  applied  about  the  upper  part 
the  thigh.    The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  leg  extended,  the 
operator  standing  upon  the  side  of  the  table  corresponding  to  the  joint 
which  is  to  be  resected. 

The  usual  incision  (Textor)  and  probably  the  best  for  most 
cases  ie  convex  downward,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  joint, 
below  the  patella,  and  extending  from  the  middle  of  one  condyle  to 
a  similar  point  upon  the  other.  This  incision  should  reach  deep  to 
the  bone,  and  below  the  patella  divides  the  ligamcntum  palellte. 

The  knee-joint  having  been  thus  opened,  the  limb  is  strongly 
flexed  at  the  hip  and  knee,  with  the  sole  of  the  foot  resting  upon  the 
table,  and  it  is  thus  supported  by  an  aEsistant,  The  lateral  ligaments 
and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  capsule  are  now  divided,  cutting  them 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur. 

The  knee  being  still  more  markedly  flexed,  the  crucial  ligamenta 
are  divided  close  to  their  attachment  to  Ihe  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  downward,  as  if  one  would 
cut  into  the  articular  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia;  if  the 
ligaments  are  divided  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  backward, 
one  may  accidentally  cut  the  popliteal  vessels. 


the  ^— 
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The  anterior  flap,  vbich  includeB  the  patella,  sbonld  be  die- 
Bccted  back  and  retracted  sufficiently  to  allow  free  accesB  into  the 
synovial  pouch,  which  is  located  above  the  patella,  between  the  quad- 
riceps tendon  and  the  front  of  the  femur. 


PLs.  2(0 — RIsht  Let,  Inner  Bide.  AS,  Inclalcn  upoo  tlie  Inner  upeot  ot 
the  ukle  lor  reaeetlon  ol  Uia  utracaliu;  K,  Tsitor  LdcIiIoq  for  reeectlon  of 
Uie  knee-JolDL    Dotted  llnea  Indlcita  pluei  ol  Motion  tbrausli  tbe  bonw. 


With  mouse-tooth  forcepH  and  blunt- pointed  Hcissors,  curved 
on  the  flat,  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the  joint  may  now  be 
entirely  resected.    If  the  bones  are  healthy,  one  may  stop  it  this 
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stage  of  the  operation  and  close  the  wound,  after  irrigating  thor- 
oughly and  providing  for  suitable  drainage  (arthrectomj). 

In  TGSL'cting  that  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  one  should  avoid  cutting  deeply, 
on  account  of  the  liability  to  injuie  the  popliteal  vessels,  which  lie 
adjacent  to  this  part  of  the  capsule.  There  is  rather  less  danger 
of  doing  this  if  the  posterior  ligament  is  put  upon  the  stretch  by 
drawing  the  tibia  away  from  the  femur  while  this  part  of  the  syn- 
ovial sac  is  being  excised.  This  portion  of  the  synovial  merabrane 
is  also  more  accessible  after  the  ends  of  the  bones  have  been  re- 
eected. 

If  the  disease  in  the  bones  is  limited  to  one  or  more  foci,  these 
may  be  thoroughly  scooped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  thus  avoiding 
the  resection  of  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Especially  in  children  one 
should  avoid,  wherever  possible,  the  resection  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  since  interference  with  the  epiphyseal  line  may  retard  very 
much  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb. 

The  patella  is  usually  extirpated  if  the  ends  of  the  femur  and 
tibia  are  resected,  even  if  it  is  apparently  not  diseased.  It  is  grasped 
with  double  sharp  hooks  and  excised,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

If  one  decides  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  is  first  removed,  separating  the  soft  parts  back  ae  far 
as  necessary,  and  working  with  the  scalpel  close  to  the  bone.  The 
end  of  the  femur,  stripped  of  its  soft  parts,  is  forced  upward,  out 
of  the  wound,  above  the  level  of  the  tibia  (hip  flexed)  and  with 
a  sharp,  broad  saw  the  section  is  made  through  the  end  of  the  bone 
from  before  backward,  commencing  by  placing  the  heel  of  the  saw 
upon  the  hone  and  making  a  groove  by  drawing  the  instrument 
firmly  backward.  The  femur  should  be  steadied  with  both  hands  of 
an  assistant  who  supports  himself  by  resting  his  elbows  upon  the 
table.  The  end  of  the  bone  should  be  forced  autliciently  far  upward 
out  of  the  wound  so  as  to  make  the  use  of  a  towel  to  protect  the  soft 
parts  during  its  section  unnecessary.  The  piece  of  bone  resected 
must  be  of  the  same  thickness  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  and  upon  either 
side,  otherwise,  when  the  operation  is  completed,  the  limb  will  be 
found  to  be  in  a  position  of  knock-knee  or  bow-leg,  or  there  will  be 
too  much  or  too  little  extension. 

The  section  should  pass  through  a  plane  which  is  parallel  with 
the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  long 
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axis  of  the  bone,  and  therefore  in  making  the  eection  one  should  dis- 
regard the  long  axia  of  the  bone,  and  rather  keep  his  eye  on  the  plane 
of  the  articular  BDrface. 

The  end  of  the  tibia  ia  now  likewise  stripped  of  ita  soft  parta  and 
projected  upward  out  of  the  wound  well  beyond  the  sawn  surface  of 


Fig.  £(IL— Rcuctlon  at  Knee-joint  A,  A^,  lonf  aiM  of  Ibe  lemar  utd 
tJblK:  B,  line  dr«wD  al  rigbt  anfles  to  tbe  long  *il>  ot  Uie  temur.  O,  linn 
throufh  the  lower  end  at  the  femur  >nd  upper  end  of  Uie  tlUa  parallel  vtUt 
Uie  plan*  of  the  arUcular  iurlacea.  Through  Uiete  plane*  th*  aectloD  ahould 
bo  made  In  reHctlng  the  knee-joint. 

the  femur,  and  a  section  of  the  bone  removed,  bb  in  the  case  of  the 
femur,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  articular  surface. 

At  times  it  is  neceasary  to  excise  two  or  three  inches  of  the  hones 
{femur  and  tibia  together),  but  one  should  remove  as  little  aa  the  con- 
ditions present  will  permit,  especially  in  children.  The  sharp  spoon 
may  be  used  to  extirpate  foci  which  extend  into  the  substance  of  the 
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bone  beyond  the  surface  exposed  by  the  section,  and,  if  the  cortex  is 
healthy,  one  may  remove  much  of  the  medullary  portion  of  a  bone 
rather  than  sacrifice  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb  by  removing  a 
thicker  segment  of  bone. 

The  limb  should  be  now  extended  and  the  position  of  the  joint 
noted;  when  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  brought  together  there  should 
be  the  normal  slight  bowing  inward  and  a  slight  degree  of  flexion  (five 
degrees). 

If  the  position  of  the  limb  is  not  satisfactory,  one  may  remove  a 
further  section  from  one  of  the  bones  to  correct  it;  but  the  necessity 
for  this  second  section  should  be  avoided. 

The  position  of  the  bones  being  satisfactory,  all  loose,  ragged 
tissue  is  cut  away  and  any  remaining  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane that  has  been  overlooked  excised. 

In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  insert  tubes  for  drainage,  one  on  each 
side.  These  should  reach  well  up  into  the  recess  beneath  the  quadri- 
ceps muscle,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the  femur;  in  addition,  strips 
of  iodoform  gauze  may  be  packed  into  the  wound,  the  ends  emerging 
through  the  incision  on  each  side;  if  tubes  are  used,  they  should  be 
fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silk-worm  gut  stitch  to  prevent 
their  slipping  out.  The  front  part  of  the  skin  incision  is  closed  with 
interrupted  silk-worm  gut  stitches. 

If  the  limb  is  placed  in  a  good,  firm,  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  good  position.  A  sharp  edge  of 
either  bone  should  not  be  left  projecting  into  the  popliteal  space  (pop- 
liteal vessels).  If  it  is  desired  to  fix  the  ends  of  the  bones  they  may 
be  joined  together  with  two  stout  chromicized  catgut  sutures  which 
pass  through  drill  holes  placed  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sawn 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  or,  after  the 
skin  has  been  sutured,  the  bones  may  be  joined  by  two  nails,  one 
driven  through  the  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  reaching 
obliquely  upward  into  the  sawn  surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  other 
passing  through  the  front  surface  of  the  femur  and  reaching  down 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  Small  incisions  may  be  made  in  the 
skin  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  nails. 

These  accessory  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  bones 
in  apposition,  are,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary  if  the  ends  of  the  bones  have 
been  sawn  square,  and  fit  well,  and  a  good  plaster  splint  is  applied. 
In  adjusting  the  plaster  splint  one  should  see  that  the  foot  is  slightly 
everted,  so  that  the  patient  will  not  "toe  in.'* 
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Before  Buturing  the  wound  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed  and 
any  spurting  Tcssels  secured;  usually  there  are  few  or  none,  and  any 
slight  oozing  may  be  coutroUed  by  the  pressure  of  the  drefising. 

Instead  of  the  incision  described  above  the  knee-joint  may  be 
opened  by  an  incision,  with  the  convexity  directed  upward,  pasaing 
across  the  limb  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  This  ia  the 
reverse  of  the  incision  described  above,  and  gives  very  free  access  to 
the  synovial  poueh  under  the  quadriceps  tendon. 

Volkmann  makes  a  transverse  incision  across  the  front  of  tho 
knee,  through  the  skin  down  to  the  surface  of  the  patella,  the  knee 
being  slightly  flexed  and  resting  upon  a  sand  hag;  corresponding  to 
this  incision  through  the  skin,  the  patella  is  sawn  through  trans- 
versely. To  this  may  be  added  two  lateral  incisions,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  joint  running  up  and  down.  We  then  have  an  H-shape  in- 
cision. This  incision  is  especially  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane  alone;  so  that  after  its 
excision  the  segments  of  the  patella  may  he  sutured  with  chromi- 
cized  catgut.    This  incision  is  oiten  desirable  in  children. 

Hip-joint  (Lakoenbeck).  —  This  operation  is  done  as  much 
as  possible  subperiosteally.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  well  side  of 
the  body,  with  the  hip  and  knee  slightly  flexed.  A  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  over  the  outer  side  of  the  hip  four  to  6ve  inches  long; 
it  commences  two  or  three  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  great 
trochanter,  upon  a  line  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  from  this  point  is  continued  straight  down  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  trochanter  and  ends  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur;  the  incision  throughout  its  whole  length  penetrates  to  the 
bone;  that  portion  of  the  incision  which  lies  above  the  trochanter 
passes  through  the  fibers  of  the  glutei  muscles  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ilium,  which  it  reaches  just  above  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum, 
exposing  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Sharp  retractors  are  inserted  deep  in  the  incision  and  the  soft 
parts  drawn  forcibly  asunder.  The  capsule  is  incised  from  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  downward  toward  the  great  trochanter,  the  coty- 
loid ligament,  also,  being  nicked,  or  may  be  separated  from  the  bony 
rim  of  the  acetabulum  for  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  in- 
cision in  the  capsule. 

With  the  periosteum  elevator,  or,  where  necessary,  with  the  knife 
or  chisel,  the  tendons,  together  with  the  periosteum  and  the  capsule, 
are  separated  from  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  neck  of  the  femor; 
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bone  beyond  the  surface  exposed  by  the  section,  and,  if  the  cortex  is 
healthy,  one  may  remove  much  of  the  medullary  portion  of  a  bone 
rather  than  sacrifice  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb  by  removing  a 
thicker  segment  of  bone. 

The  limb  should  be  now  extended  and  the  position  of  the  joint 
noted;  when  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  brought  together  there  should 
be  the  normal  slight  bowing  inward  and  a  slight  degree  of  flexion  (five 
degrees). 

If  the  position  of  the  limb  is  not  satisfactory,  one  may  remove  a 
further  section  from  one  of  the  bones  to  correct  it;  but  the  necessity 
for  this  second  section  should  be  avoided. 

The  position  of  the  bones  being  satisfactory,  all  loose,  ragged 
tissue  is  cut  away  and  any  remaining  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane that  has  been  overlooked  excised. 

In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  insert  tubes  for  drainage,  one  on  each 
side.  These  should  reach  well  up  into  the  recess  beneath  the  quadri- 
ceps muscle,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the  femur;  in  addition,  strips 
of  iodoform  gauze  may  be  packed  into  the  wound,  the  ends  emerging 
through  the  incision  on  each  side;  if  tubes  are  used,  they  should  be 
fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silk-worm  gut  stitch  to  prevent 
their  slipping  out.  The  front  part  of  the  skin  incision  is  closed  with 
interrupted  silk-worm  gut  stitches. 

If  the  limb  is  placed  in  a  good,  firm,  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  good  position.  A  sharp  edge  of 
either  bone  should  not  be  left  projecting  into  the  popliteal  space  (pop- 
liteal vessels).  If  it  is  desired  to  fix  the  ends  of  the  bones  they  may 
be  joined  together  with  two  stout  chromicized  catgut  sutures  which 
pass  through  drill  holes  placed  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sawn 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  or,  after  the 
skin  has  been  sutured,  the  bones  may  be  joined  by  two  nails,  one 
driven  through  the  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  reaching 
obliquely  upward  into  the  sawn  surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  other 
passing  through  the  front  surface  of  the  femur  and  reaching  down 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  Small  incisions  may  be  made  in  the 
skin  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  nails. 

These  accessory  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  bones 
in  apposition,  are,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary  if  the  ends  of  the  bones  have 
been  sawn  square,  and  fit  well,  and  a  good  plaster  splint  is  applied. 
In  adjusting  the  plaster  splint  one  should  see  that  the  foot  is  slightly 
everted,  so  that  the  patient  will  not  "toe  in.*' 
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Before  suturing  the  wound  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed  and 
any  spurting  vessels  secured;  usually  there  are  few  or  none^  and  any 
slight  oozing  may  be  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  the  dressing. 

Instead  of  the  incision  described  above  the  knee-joint  may  be 
opened  by  an  incision,  with  the  convexity  directed  upward,  passing 
across  the  limb  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  incision  described  above,  and  gives  very  free  access  to 
the  synovial  pouch  under  the  quadriceps  tendon. 

Volkmann  makes  a  transverse  incision  across  the  front  of  the 
knee,  through  the  skin  down  to  the  surface  of  the  patella,  the  knco 
being  slightly  flexed  and  resting  upon  a  sand  bag;  corresponding  to 
this  incision  through  the  skin,  the  patella  is  sawn  through  trans- 
versely. To  this  may  be  added  two  lateral  incisions,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  joint  running  up  and  down.  We  then  have  an  H-shape  in- 
cision. This  incision  is  especially  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane  alone;  so  that  after  its 
excision  the  segments  of  the  patella  may  be  sutured  with  chromi- 
cized  catgut.    This  incision  is  often  desirable  in  children. 

Hip-JOiNT  (Lanoenbeck).  —  This  operation  is  done  as  much 
as  possible  subperiosteally.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  well  side  of 
the  body,  with  the  hip  and  knee  slightly  flexed.  A  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  over  the  outer  side  of  the  hip  four  to  Ave  inches  long; 
it  commences  two  or  three  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  great 
trochanter,  upon  a  line  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  from  this  point  is  continued  straight  down  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  trochanter  and  ends  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur;  the  incision  throughout  its  whole  length  penetrates  to  the 
bone;  that  portion  of  the  incision  which  lies  above  the  trochanter 
passes  through  the  fibers  of  the  glutei  muscles  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ilium,  which  it  reaches  just  above  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum, 
exposing  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Sharp  retractors  are  inserted  deep  in  the  incision  and  the  soft 
parts  drawn  forcibly  asunder.  The  capsule  is  incised  from  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  downward  toward  the  great  trochanter,  the  coty- 
loid ligament,  also,  being  nicked,  or  may  be  separated  from  the  bony 
rim  of  the  acetabulum  for  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  in- 
cision in  the  capsule. 

With  the  periosteum  elevator,  or,  where  necessary,  with  the  knife 
or  chisel,  the  tendons,  together  with  the  periosteum  and  the  capsule, 
are  separated  from  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  neck  of  the  femur; 
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this  Bhotild  be  tccomplished  as  much  as  possible  subperiosteally  with 
the  sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator;  but»  where  the  attachment  of 
the  parts  to  the  bones  is  very  intimate,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  knife,  cutting  with  its  edge  dose  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  bone,  or 
the  chisel  may  be  used,  chipping  ofF  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex,  which 
carries  the  attached  tendons  with  it.  An  assistant  rotates  the  limb 
inward  or  outward  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  this  part  of  the 
operation. 


Pig.  262.— Resection  of  Hip.    Langenbeck's  incision. 


In  this  way  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  denuded.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  separate  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  extemus, 
which  is  attached^  in  the  digital  fossa^  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
great  trochanter,  and  also  the  tendons  that  are  attached  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  trochanter. 

In  order  to  cut  the  ligamentum  teres  the  thigh  is  flexed,  rotated 
inward,  and  adducted,  in  this  way  partly  luxating  the  head  of  the 
bone;  a  long,  narrow  knife  is  then  introduced  into  the  joint  above 
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and  behind,  and  sweeping  downward  and  forward  acrosH  the  head 
of  the  bone,  the  ligament  is  usually  cut.  Jn  operating  on  diseased 
joints  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  necessary  to  cut  the  ligamentum  teres,  as  it 
is,  in  moat  cases,  already  destroyed,  or,  at  any  rate,  readily  ruptures 
upon  forcibly  manipulating  the  joint  (adduction  and  rotation  inward),  i 
The  head  of  the  femur  is  then  completely  luxated  backward  by  I 


Pis.  K3— RetectlOD  ot  tbe  Kip.  Aotbonr  Wblta'a  IdcIbIod.  CommEo 
■ntSTlorlT  inldir*T  between  tbe  uiterlar  auperior  aplne  of  tbe  Ilium  and 
upper  border  of  tbe  irocbaoteF  major  and  currea  backward  aboTe  tbe  t 
Gbanter  major  and  tbeo  dovDwud  beblad  tbe  trocbanter  tor  a  dlatance 


manipulation  (flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  inward)  and  forced  oat  J 
of  the  wound,  when  the  head  and  neck  may  be  readily  removed  with  i  j 
Gigli  or  chain  saw,  with  a  flat  saw,  or  with  a  chisel. 

Some  surgeons  make  it  a  practice  to  remove  the  trochanter  aa 
well  aa  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  making  the  line  of  section 
through  the  shaft  of  the  bone  just  below  the  great  trochanter.     In 
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order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  perioateum,  etc.,  corre- 
spondingly lower  down  upon  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  If  the  trochanter 
is  healthy,  >t  is  unnecessary  to  remove  it;  yet,  if  at  all  suspicious,  it  ifi 
better  to  maie  the  section  through  the  bone  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter, removing  the  great  trochanter  as  well  as  the  head  and  neck, 
because  the  result  is  just  as  good,  and  many  surgeons  claim  better, 
than  when  it  is  left. 

Now,  rotating  inward  and  outward,  but  chiefly  by  extension  of 
the  limb,  pulling  strongly  upon  the  femur  and  holding  the  edges  of 
the  wound  widely  apart  to  give  us  room,  we  may  proceed  to  excise  the 
synovial  membrane,  using  long,  sharp  scissors,  curved  upon  the  flat, 
and  mouse-tooth  forceps. 

If  the  acetabulum  is  diseased,  it  may  be  curetted  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  even  resected  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  A  sinus  may  be 
found  leading  through  the  acetabulum  to  a  focus  within  the  pelvis,  in 
which  case  drainage  of  the  joint  may  be  combined  with  counter-drain- 
age through  an  incision  made  anteriorly  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. There  is  but  little  hemorrhage  during  the  operation;  bleed- 
ing vessels  may  be  seized  as  they  are  cut  during  the  progress  of  the 
operation. 

The  soft  parta  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  ailk-worm 
gut  sutures,  which  should  pass  deep  through  the  integument,  mus- 
cles, and  periosteum,  closing  the  wound,  except  for  a  space  below 
sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  thick  tube,  which  should  reach 
upward  as  far  as  the  acetabulum  for  drainage,  or  the  wound  may  be 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  or  the  gauze  packing  may  be  combined 
with  the  use  of  a  tube.  Before  closing  the  wound  it  ahould  be  washed 
out  with  hot  bichloride  solution. 

During  the  operation  one  should  work  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  periosteum  elevator  and  chisel,  cutting  as  few  tendons  as  pos- 
sible with  the  knife.  We  should  etrivc  to  keep  the  capsule  and  the 
periosteum  or  shell  of  cortex  that  is  separated  from  the  bone,  along 
with  their  attached  tendons,  hanging  together  in  one  continuous 
layer;  so  that,  when  we  are  ready  to  resect,  the  denuded  upper  end 
of  the  femur  lies  in  a  sort  of  sac  which  is  made  of  the  above  named 
structures,  and  which  all  hang  together,  continuous  with  one  an- 
other, and  it  ia  out  of  this  hood  or  sac  that  we  deliver  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone  for  resection.  In  closing  the  wound  the  upper  edges  of 
the  hood  should  be  included  in  the  sutures,  except  the  part  that  ifl 
left  open  for  drainage. 
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Oateotomy  of  the  Femur  for  Oenn  Va^om — ^Knock-knee  (Mso- 
ewe&). — The  knee  is  somewhat  flexed,  its  outer  side  resting  upon 
a  sand  bag.  A  short  longitudinal  incision  is  made  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee-joint.  It  is  placed  one  finger's 
breadth  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  its  lower 


Fig.  Z64  — Oitsotamr  (VooXMia).  A.M.,  op«a1iiK  In 
throufh  vhleli  th»  Icmorel  arUrr  IF-A-)  pane*  InU 
Arrow  lodluUa  point  M  whlcb  Ui*  chlMl  la  appUed  ai 
plan*  of  KcUeu  tor  bow-lcsi  and  knock-kcea. 


la  adductor  mafniu 
tbc  popliteal  apaoa. 
.  the  dotted  lino  tk« 


end  upon  a  line  which  is  drawn  around  the  lover  part  of  the  thigh 
one  finger's  breadth  above  the  upper  border  of  the  external  con- 
dyle; or  we  may  locate  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  two  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  inner  condyle  and  one  finger's  hreadth  in  front  of 
the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.    The  incision  is  prolonged  upward 
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for  a.  distance  of  4  cm.  and  reaches  to  the  bone  through  the  integu- 
ment, vastue  internus  muscle,  and  periosteum. 

The  periosleuin  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  over 
an  area  sufficient  to  allow  the  application  of  a  broad  chisel,  with 
which  the  bone  is  divided,  in  a  direction  outward  and  slightly  upward. 
The  line  of  fracture  doea  not  pass  through,  but  just  above,  the  joiat. 
The  deformity  is  then  corrected,  and  the  limh,  including  the  foot, 
placed  in  a  piaster  splint. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chisel  through  the  entire  thickneaa  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  but  only  far  enough  to  allow  one  to  gradually  bend 
the  bone  into  position — it  should  not  be  forcibly  fractured  or  bent  into 
position  with  a  sudden  jerk.  The  line  of  fracture  is  placed  above  the 
epiphyseal  line,  and  therefore  this  operation  may  be  done  upon  chil- 
dren and  young  people  without  interfering  with  the  natural  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  femur.  This  operation  may  also  be  done  through 
an  incision  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  limb  upon  the  same  level. 

Sutnre  of  the  Patella. — Approximation  and  fixation  of  the  frag- 
menta  of  the  patella  in  case  of  fracture  with  marked  separation,  etc. 

The  failure  to  obtain  bony  union  in  fracture  of  the  patella  is 
due  to  the  interposition  of  strings  of  torn  periosteum,  etc.,  and 
blood-clot  between  the  fragmente,  and  to  distension  of  the  ca| 
of  the  knee-joint  with  blood  and  aerum.  These  conditions  interfere 
with  immediate  close  coaptation  of  the  fragments.  The  object  of 
operation  is  to  approximate  and  fix  the  fragments  and  to  cTacaate] 
the  knee-joint. 

A  vertical  incision  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  expose  the  frag- 
ments, the  edges  of  the  wound  being  drawn  asunder  with  sharp- 
pronged  retractors.  Each  fragment  is  then,  in  turn,  lifted  up  into 
the  wound  with  a  sharp  hook  and  its  edge  freed  from  shreds  of 
periosteum  and  blood-clot.  The  blood  is  then  turned  out  of  the 
joint  and  the  joint  irrigated  with  a  warm  saline  solution.  The  frag- 
ments are  then  brought  together  with  sharp  hooks  and  fixed  in  posi- 
tion with  two  or  more  chromicized  catgut  sutures.  These  sutures 
should  include  the  periosteum  corresponding  to  the  edges  of  the 
fragments  and  should  take  a  good,  firm  bite.  It  is,  in  most  cases, 
unnecessary  to  carry  these  sutures  through  the  bone.  If  this  should 
be  desirable,  however,  the  holee  must  be  drilled  through  the  edges 
of  the  fragments.  These  drill  holes  should  not  go  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  bone,  hut  only  partly  through,  emerging  upon  the 
edges  of  the  fragmentB, 
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After  the  fragments  have  been  united  the  rents  in  the  capsule, 
fibrous  expansion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  upon  either  side, 
corresponding  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  patella,  may  also  be 
closed  with  several  catgut  sutures.  The  incision  in  the  skin  is  su- 
tured with  catgut  without  drainage,  an  aseptic  dressing  is  applied, 


Fig.  3(S5.— Wiring  Patella  for  Fracture.  Shows  tear  in  capsule  upon  either 
side  of  fractured  patella.  Sutures  emerge  upon  the  edge  of  each  fragment: 
i.0.,  they  do  not  pass  enUrelj  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone. 

and  the  limb  placed  upon  a  long  posterior  splint  with  the  foot  ele- 
vated and  the  limb  flexed  at  the  hip-joint  so  as  to  relax  the  quad- 
riceps. After  one  week  the  limb  may  be  placed  in  plaster,  still  kept 
flexed  at  the  hip,  and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  passive  motion  may  be 
commenced. 
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(The  names  of  arteries,  muscles,  nerves  and  veins  are  placed  in  the  Index 

under  the  headings  "'Artery,''  **Mu8cle,'*  etc.) 


Abbe,  operation   tor  stricture  of  (Esopha- 
gus, 266. 
Abdomen,  221. 
an tero- lateral  wall  of,  223. 
muscles  of,  224. 
aponeuroses  of,  226. 
operations  upon.  237. 
posterior  wall  of,  222. 
regions  of,  229. 
Abdominal  cavity,  221. 
hernia,  250. 

wall,  deep  vessels  of,  228. 
superficial  vessels  of.  224. 
Abscess,  extradural,  in  middle  fossa,  56. 
appendicular,  364. 
of  breast,  incisions  for,  207. 
of  cerebellum.  56. 
temporo-sphenoidal,  57. 
Alimentary  tube,  85. 
Alveolar  process,  cleft  of,  97. 
Amputation  of  arm,  554. 
of  breast,  208. 

of  finger   at   phalango-pbalangeal    Joint. 
643. 
at  metacarpo-phalangeal  Joint,  545. 
of  foot  through  medio-tarsal  Joint.  Cbo- 
part,  596. 
Pirogoff  method,  599. 
Ofinthcr  modification,  601. 
Le  Fort  modification,  601. 
Syme  method,  598. 

through    tarso-metatarsal    Joint.    Lis- 
franc.  593. 
of  forearm,  560. 
of  leg,  602. 
of  penis,  509. 
of  rectum,  Kraske,  444. 

Volkmann.  431. 
of  thigh,  613. 
of  toe,  592. 
of  tongue,  172. 
Anesthesia,  cocain,  3. 
general,  1. 

Incomplete,  2. 
local,  2. 

Schleich  method,  3. 
nitrous  oxide,  2. 
Anal  fascia,  512,  517. 
Analgesia    by    subarachnoid    injection    of 

cocain,  4,  418. 
Anastomosis,    intestinal    (see    "Intestinal 

Anastomosis"). 
Angiotribe.  12. 
Ankle-joint.  597. 
exarticulatlon  of  foot  at,  598. 
Pirogoff  method,  599. 
Ofinther  modification,  601. 
Le  Fort  modification.  001. 
Syme.  598. 
resection  of,   Koenig.  625. 
Langenbeck-Hueter.  621. 
Lauenstein,  627. 
MikuUcz-Wladimirow,  628. 
with  extirpation  of  astragalus.  624. 


Antrum  of  Highmore,  59. 
to  drain,  75. 
mastoid,  46. 
drilling  into,  52. 
to  open  and  drain,  52. 
Anus,  artificial.  348. 
Aorta,  arch  of,  195. 

thoracic,  200. 
Aortic  valve  (orifice),  194. 
Aponeurosis  of  abdominal  muscles,  226. 

of  external  oblique,  225,  447. 
Appendicectomy,  359. 
incision,  359. 
Battle,  360. 
McBumey.  359. 
Appendicitis  accompanied  by  general  peri- 
toneal infection,  operation,  368. 
Appendicostomy.  369. 
Appendicular  abscess,  operation,  364. 
Appendix  vermiformls,  amputation  of,  359. 
inversion  of,  364. 

stump  of,  after  amputation,  863. 
ligation  of  stump  of,  without  inversion, 

362. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  344. 
Aqueductus  Fallopii.  51. 
Arch,  mandibular,  87. 

of  aorta,  195. 
Arches,  visceral,  87. 
Arm.  amputation  of.  554. 
Arteries  of  scalp,  20. 
Artery,  anterior  tibial,  5ffi. 
ligation  of,  586. 
axillary,  531. 

ligation  of.  539. 
brachial.  534. 

ligation  of,  540. 
common  carotid.  141. 

ligation  of,   162. 
common  carotid,  left.  201. 
deep  epigastric.  228,  450. 
dorsalls  pedis,  585. 
external  carotid.  143. 

ligation  of,  164. 
facial,  58. 
femoral,  579. 

ligation  of,  581. 
inferior  thyroid,  146.  159,  168. 

ligation  of,  161,  168. 
innominate,  201. 
intercostal,  ligation  of,  213. 
internal  carotid.  35,  142. 

ligation  of,  165. 
internal  mammary,  183. 

ligation  of.  213. 
internal  maxillary,  66. 
lingual,  64,  132. 

ligation  of,  167. 
middle  meningeal.  26. 

ligation  of.  26. 
musculo-phrenic,  183.  228. 
obturator,  463.  466. 
popliteal,  584. 
posterior  tibial,  586. 
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■DbcUrlaB,  left,  101 
■nperlor  cplgm^lc, 
temporal.  68. 


>  ilnaa.  t3,  S4. 

Ovum  Ueckcm.  17. 
OcTckclIar  atwico,  ES. 
Oci'«bro-u>ln>l  fluid.  M. 
Cerrlcil  tMcLa,  dwp    " 
■jmpathetlc,  ID. 

reaBctlon  oT,  ITO. 

initial  -"-'T 


OparaUon  tor  itOD 
pnnctars,  M. 
ralatloni  of.  GDI. 


113. 


Tartebral,  lU. 
Aseendlng  colon,  Ml. 
Atrata  ol  facial  orlBoea.  K. 
Audltorr  cuial,  external,  U,  II. 

procoB.  48. 
Anrlels,  U.  H. 

Aurlcnlo-TOitrlcitlar  TalTV  {OTtBeea},  UE. 
Azllla.  iurslcal  anatcmr  of.  Etl. 
AxllluT  BbMea,  iDcldon  for,  tU. 

Ilna,  184. 

TOln  (a»  "ArtBiT.  »JdlUr7"l. 


B>rd«Ieb*9  oparstlon  tor  barellp,  lU. 
Bualivl  ommUoh  tor  laxnlnal  hernia,  4W. 
MHa  Inclalon,  Ml,  MD. 
Mvan'a  operation  tor  UDdeaMBdad  taatli, 

Bayea  operatlan.  U/l. 
Big  toe,  axartlaalBtlaii  of,  m. 
with  ramoral  of  Dnt  metataraal  bone. 


Clavlffulnr  region,  IBS. 

oparatlOD  tor.  111. 
ClefU,  lateral  naial,  IBL 
median  of  npper  Up,  ISO. 
obtlqae  faalsl  oMto.  n,  101. 
of  lower  Up,  lower  Jaw,  and  (oncne.  in. 
orbKo-Daaal  (see  "Obllrae  taidal  etsfu"). 
tranaveraa  facial,  tt,  lO. 

CocalD  Bueelheela,  I. 
aterlllution.  G. 

BUbaracbDOld    Injecllon    ot,    4    (aee   aleo 
"Lumbar  puncture"). 

Colles-i  llgBment,  44T. 

Cnlnn.     rnectlon     of    <■«    "Rnectlon    of 


Burglca 


:.  29T.  3T3.  339,  403. 

.  S98, 

ill  from.  398, 


fibroid  ot.  : 
lycQphatlpa 


ulnsl.  4S3.  4M,  461.  Fig.  ISO. 


En  don,  32t,  419. 


Card  en  amputation  of  leg,  fllO. 
Cardlorrhapby,  B16. 
Carotid  artery.  coniiDoa.  141. 
llgBllon  of.  102. 


ligation  ot,  ICI. 
Intemal.  3.1.  H!. 
ligation  ot,  IGS. 


i-corncoia  membrane,  IgS.  K 

■er't  gland.  Gil. 
pclQTnT,  30. 
intomy,  linear.  30. 
ttorm  faacla.  44S,  4$G,  BIS. 
Id  cartilage.  laT. 
-thyroid  mcmbrBnc,  117. 

i!  cuaat,  1!ig,'4C3,'G«l. 
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Crural  ring,  458,  463. 
Cushing  suture,  18. 

extirpation  Gaaserlan  ganglion,  41. 
Cystic  duct,  373. 

incision  Into.  397. 
Cysticotomy,  397. 
Cystotomy,  suprapubic,  502. 

Dawbarn.  inversion  of  stump  of  appendix, 

863. 
Dartos,  481. 

"Dead  space,"  300.  314. 
Deformities  of  face,  congenital,  85,  94. 
classification  of,  95. 
in    which    first   visceral    arch    is   con- 
cerned. 103. 
In  which  frontal  plate  Is  concerned,  96. 
Deltoid     flap,    exarticulation    of    arm    at 

shoulder-Joint,  562. 
Depressed    fracture    of    skull,    trephining 

for,  24. 
Descending  colon,  anatomy  of,  317. 
Development  of  ear,  47. 
Diaphragm,  184,  221. 

uro-genital.  514. 
Dieffenbach  Wellenschnitt,  108,  121. 

resection  of  rectum,  434. 
Dieffenbach-Jaesche    operation    for    lower 

lip,  117. 
Dilatation  of  sphincter.  425. 
Diploe,  21,  22. 
Division  of  bone.  6. 

of  soft  parts,  5. 
Dorsal  section,  506. 

Roser  method.  507. 
Douglas,  semilunar  fold  of.   227. 
Doyen  forceps,  287. 
Drum  of  ear.  48.  49,  92. 
Dubrueil,  exarticulation  of  hand.  549. 
Duct,  common  bile-,  297,  373,  399,  403. 

cystic,  373. 

ejaculatory.  482,  523. 

hepatic,  372. 

pancreatic,  298,  375,  406. 

Santorinl,  407. 

Stenson's,  61,  65. 

tear-,  01. 

thoracic,  201. 

Wharton's,  63,  131. 

Wlrsung  (see  "Pancreatic  duct"). 
Ductus  communis  choledochus  (see  "Com- 
mon Bile-duct"). 
Duodenotomy  for  impacted  gall-stone,  402. 
Duodenum,  297. 

mobilization  of,  307,  402. 
Dura  mater,  22. 

of  spinal  cord,  236. 

sinusea  of,  23. 

E^ar,  development  of.  47. 
middle.  49. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  47. 
Ear-drum,  48.  49.  92. 
Edebohls.   decortication   of  kidney,   499. 
inversion  of  appendix,  364. 
nephropexy,  494. 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  482.  523. 
Elbow,  space  in  front  of,  535. 
Elbow-Joint,  exarticul&tion  of  forearm  at, 
553. 
resection  of,  567. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  551. 
End-to-end    anastomosis,    large    intestine, 
356. 
small  intestine,  313. 
Connell  method,  319. 
McOrath  method,  313. 
Mounscll  method,  318. 


Bnd-to-End     anastomosis     with     Murphy 
button,  321. 
with  suture,  313. 
Bnd-to-side,    lateral    Implantation    (intes- 
tine), 357. 
Enterectomy,  311. 

Entero-anastomosis    (see    "Intestinal    an- 
astomosis," etc.). 
Enterorrhaphy,  306. 
Enterostomy,  302. 
Enterotomy,  301. 
Epididymis,  482. 
Epigastric  hernia,  250. 
Esmarch.  exarticulation  of  arm  at  shoul- 
der-Joint. 560. 
Esmarch 's  bandage  and  constrictor.  7. 
Estlaender,  thoracectomy,  219. 
Estlaender's  method,  restoration  of  lip,  120. 
Ethyl  chloride,  3. 
Eustachian  tube,  48,  51,  62. 
Exarticulation    of   arm  at  shoulder-Joint, 
deltoid  flap.  562. 
Spence  method.  558. 
with  Esmarch  constrictor.  560. 
of  big  toe.  592. 

with  removal  of  metatarsal  bone,  592. 
of  flnger.  543. 

at  metacarpo-phalangeal  Joint.  545. 
of  foot  at  ankle-joint.  Plrogoff  method. 
599. 
GUnther  modification,  601. 
Le  Fort  modification.  601. 
Syme  method.  598. 
of  forearm  at  elbow-Joint.  553. 
of  hand,  Dubrueil,  549. 

at  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  546. 
of  leg  at  knee-joint,  Carden,  610. 
Orittl-Stokes.  612. 
Stephen  Smith,  606. 
of  little  toe,  592. 

of  thigh  at  hip-Joint  (Wyeth's  pins),  618. 
with   preliminary  ligation  of  common 
femoral,  621. 
of  toes,  592. 
Excision  of  Joints  (see  "Resection"). 
Extradural  abscess,  56. 

Face,  classification  of  deformities  of.  95. 
congenital  deformities  of.  85,  94. 

In   which    first  visceral   arch    is    con- 
cerned. 103. 

in  which  frontal  plate  is  concerned.  96. 
development  of.  85. 
side  of.  64. 
skeleton  of,  58. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  57. 
Facial  cleft,  oblique.  91,  101. 

transverse.  92.  103. 
Falciform  process.  455.  578. 
Fallopii.  aqueductus,  51. 
Fascia,  anal.  512.  517. 
cremaster,  481. 

cribriform  (cribrosa),  446,  455,  678. 
deep  cervical.  123. 

connective  tissue  spaces  beneath.  124. 
deep  perineal.  514.  523. 
en doabdomi nails.  227. 
endothoracica.  182,  184.  222. 
iliaca.  227.  234.  456,  462. 
laU,  455,  575,  578. 

iliac  portion  of.  455. 

pubic  portion  of,  455. 
lumbar,  233. 
pectineal.  462. 
pelvic,  227,  516. 
perineal,  deep.  514. 

superficial,  511. 
spermatic,  446,  481. 
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Faaela,  8ui>erfleial.  of  groin,  445. 
temporal,  20. 

tramTersallB,  227,  449,  452. 
FasclflB  of  chest,  182. 

of  thorax,  182. 
Fauces,  isthmus  of,  61. 
Femoral  hernia,  468.  463. 
operation  for,  475. 
region,  466,  461. 
anterior,  578. 

from  within  abdomen,  461. 
sheath.  457,  463,  580. 
spacey  467,  462. 
Fenger^s  incision,  258,  261. 
Filum  terminale,  236. 
Finger,  exartlculation  of,  543. 

at  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  545. 
Finney  operation,  268. 
Fissure  in  ano,  424. 
Fistula  in  ano,  425. 
operation  for  complete,  426. 
for  incomplete,  427. 
Foot,  amputation  of,  Chopart,  696. 
Lisfrano,  598. 
exartlculation  of,  Oflnther,  60L 
Le  Ftort,  601. 
Pirogoff,  689. 
Symeu  698. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  690. 
Foramen  lacerum  medium,  32. 
obturator,  468. 
OTftle,  82. 
rotundum,  34,  69. 
splnosum,  34. 
Forcipressure,  12. 
Forearm,  amputation  through,  560. 
Forebrain,  yesicle  of,  86. 
Fossa  cruralis,  461. 
ischio-rectal,  512. 
spheno-maxillary,  68. 
sygomatic,  67. 
FoTea  inguinalls  externa,  469. 
interna,  461. 
supraTesicalis,  46L 
Fowler,  pleurectomy,  219. 
Frontal  plate  or  process,  88.  89,  92. 
sinus,  22. 
trephining  of,  31. 

Gall-bladder,  aspiration  of,  383. 
excision  of  (see  "Cholecystectomy"), 
incision  into  (see  "Cholecystotomy"). 
operations  upon,  383. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  372. 
Gall-duct,    common    (see    "Common    bile- 
duct"). 
Gall-ducts,  operations  upon,  307. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  372. 
Ganglion,  Meckel's,  70. 
Gasserian,  35. 
extirpation  of,   Hartley-Krause,   37. 
Gushing  method.  41. 
Rose-Andrews,  42. 
Gasserian  ganglion  (see  "Ganglion"). 
Gastrectomy,  278. 
complete,  Schlatter,  292. 
partial,  278. 
Billroth,  280. 
Hartmann,  287. 
Kocher,  284. 
Mayo,  290. 
Gastric  ulcer,  infolding  for.  261. 
for  haemorrhage  from,  263. 
for  perforation  of.  274. 
Gastro-duodenostomy,  327. 
Finney,  268. 
Kocher,  327. 
Qastro-enterostomy,  326. 


Oastro-gastrostomy,  276. 
Oastro-Jejunostomy,  827. 
anterior,  828. 
olamp  method,  881. 
suture  method,  828. 
Jaboulay  and  Braun  modification,  882. 
posterior,  884. 
clamp  method,  886. 
Ciemy,  Fig.  186. 
Mayo,  886,  888. 

with  McGraw  rubber  suture,  840. 
with  Murpby  button,  889. 
Rous,  848. 
Yon  Hacker,  884. 

without  a  loop,  suture  method,  884. 
"▼icious  circle*'  after,  881 
Woelfler,  828. 
Gastroplasty,  876. 
Oastroplication,  269. 
Oastrorrhaphy,  874. 
Gastrostomy,  270. 
Kader.  278. 

Ssabanajew  and  Franck,  271. 
Witsel,  27L 
Gastrotomy,  26L 
for  bleeding  uloer,  268. 
for  foreign  body,  26?. 
for  stricture  oesophagus,  266. 
Gimbemat*s  ligament.  448,  468. 
(Hand.  Cowper  s  614. 
mammary,  188. 
parotid.  66. 
prostate,  615,  620. 
sublingual,  68. 
submaxillary.  UL 
thyroid,  189. 
Gluteal  region,  676. 
Goiter,  operation  for,  167. 
Gritti-Stokes  amputation  of  leg,  618. 
Groin,  lymphatic  glands  of,  446. 
superficial  fascia  of,  446. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  446. 
Gubernaculum  of  Hunter,  452. 
Giinther  modification  of  Pirogoff  amputa- 
tion, 60L 

Hagedorn  operation  for  harelip.  108.  110. 
Halsted    operation    for    inguinal    hernia. 
472. 
suture.  18. 
Halsted-Meyer  amputation  of  breast.  210. 
Hand,    exarticulation    of,    at    carpo-meta- 
carpal  Joint,  646. 
exarticulation  of,   Dubrueil,  549. 
incision  into,  539. 
nerve-supply  of,  639. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  538. 
Harelip,  91.  96. 
Bardeleben's  operation  for.  111. 
Blandin's  operation  for.  111. 
Hagedorn's  operation  for.  108,  110. 
Malgaigne  operation  for,  106. 
Mirault  operation  for,  107. 
N61ation  operation  for,  105. 
operations  for.  103. 
complete,  107. 

double,   with   advanced   intermaxillary 
process,  110. 
without      advanced       intermaxillary 
process,  109. 
incomplete,  105. 

single  complete,  with  cleft  of  alveolar 
process  and  advancement  of  inter- 
maxillary bone,  109. 
von  Graefe  operation  for,  106. 
Hartley  chisel.  27. 
Hartley-Krause  operation,   37. 
Hartmann  forceps.  287. 
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Hartmnnn  gastrectomy,  287. 
Head.  20. 

BUfKical  anatomy  of,  20. 
Heart,  192. 
outlines  of.  upon  chest  wall,  193. 
suture  of  wounds  of,  215. 
Heinecke-Mlkulicz,  pyloroplasty,  267. 
Hemorrhage.  6. 
artificial  arrest  of,  7. 
control  of,  by  chemical  agents,  11. 
by  digital  compression  in  the  wound, 

11. 
by  digital  compression  of  main  vessels 

proximal  to  wound,  9. 
by  direct  means,  10. 
by  forcipressure,  12. 
by  heat  and  cold.  lu. 
by  indirect  means,  7. 
by  ligature.  12. 
by  mechanical  means.  11. 
by  position,  9. 
by  preliminary  ligation,  9. 
by  suture,  12. 
by  tamponade,  11. 
by  torsion,  12. 

through  nervous  system,  10. 
with  Esmarch  bandage,  etc.,  7. 
intracranial,  trephining  for.  26. 

from  middle  meningeal,  26. 
natural  arrest  of,  7. 
Hemorrhoids.  425.  427. 
operations  for.  427. 
clamp  and  cautery,  429. 
ligation  and  excision,   428. 
Henle's    spine    (see    "Spina    supra    me- 

atum"). 
Hepatectomy,  378. 
Hepatic  duct,  373. 

incision  of,  for  stone,  398. 
Hepatlcotomy,  398. 
Hcpatotomy,  375. 
Hernia,  445. 
femoral,  458,  463. 

operation  for,  475. 
inguinal,   451. 
acquired,  454,  Fig.  181. 
Bassinl  operation   for,  466.. 
congenital,  453,  454.  461.  Fig.  180. 

operation  for,  Basstni,  471. 
direct  (see  "H..  internal"), 
external  or  oblique.  451,  453  (see  also 
"Fovea  inguinalis  externa,"  459). 
operation  for,  Bassinl,  466. 
Halsted's  operation  for.  472. 
indirect  (see  "H.,  external"), 
infantile  or  encysted,  454. 
internal   or   direct,    451,   453    (see   also 

"Fovea  inguinalis  Interna."  461). 
operation    for,    Bassinl,    472    (see    also 

Halsted's.  above), 
oblique  (see  "H..  external"), 
strangulated,  operation  for,  463. 
umbilical.  245. 
congenital.  245. 
funiculi  umbilicalls,  245. 
infantile,  246. 
in  adults,  247. 
Mayo  operation  for,  248. 
operations  for,  245. 
into  umbilical  cord,  245. 
▼entral,  250. 
abdominal,  250. 
diastase  of  recti.  26L 
epigastric.  250. 
post- operative,  252. 
Ttrieties  of.  250. 
Itemlotomy,  463. 
Ulghmore,  antrum  of,  59. 


Hlghmore,  antrum  of,  operation  to  drain. 

75. 
Hip-joint,  relations  of  parts  behind,  576. 
exarttculation  of  thigh  at,  618. 
with  preliminary  ligation  common  fem- 
oral. 621. 
Wyeth  method,  618. 
resection  of,  Langenbeck,  635. 

Anthony  White  incision,  637.   Fig.  2C3. 
surgical  anatomy  of.  615. 
Hunter,  gubernaculum  of.  452. 
Hunter's  canal.  580. 
Hydrocele,  open  operation  for,  485. 
puncture  and  injection,  484. 
retroversion  of  tunica  vkginalis,  487. 
Volkmann  operation.  485. 
von  Bergmann  operation,  486. 
Winkelmann  operation,  487. 
Hyoid  bone,  135. 


Idiocy,  craniectomy  for,  30. 
Ileo-colostomy,   356.  357. 
end-to-end,   356. 
end-to-slde,  357. 

lateral  (slde-to-slde)  anastomosis,  356. 
without  resection  of  cascum,  357. 
Ileum.  298. 
Iliac  fascia  (see  "Fascia  iliaca"). 

portion  of  fascia  lata,  456. 
Illo-pectineal  ligament,  403,  457. 
lUo-psoas  space,  457. 
Inferior  maxilla  (see  "Lower  Jaw"). 
Inferior  maxillary   branch   of   fifth  nerve 

(see  "Fifth  nerve"). 
Infraclavicular  region,  187. 
Infrahyoid  region,   135. 
Infundibular  process,  449,  450,  452.  459. 
Infusion,  intravenous,  573. 
Ingrowing  toe-nail,  operations  for,  593. 
Inguinal  canal,  448. 
hernia  (see  "Hernia"), 
region,  446. 

from  within  abdomen,  458. 
ring,  internal.  449,  450. 
external,  447. 
Innominate  artery,  20L 
Intermaxillary  bone,  92. 
Intestinal     anastomosis.     large     Intestine 
end-to-end,  356. 
end-to-side.  857. 
lateral,  366. 
side-to-side,  356. 
small  intestine,  end-to-end,  313. 
Ck>nnell  method,  319. 
McGrath  method,  313. 
Mounsell  method.  318. 
with  Murphy  button,  321. 
with  suture,  318. 
lateral  with  clamps,  325. 
with  McGraw  rubber  suture,  326. 
with  Murphy  button,  325. 
with  suture,  323. 
slde-to-slde  (see  "lateral"). 
Intestine,  large,  blood-supply  of,  348. 
operations  upon,  348. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  344. 
small,  blood  supply  of,  300. 
operations  upon,  301. 
resection  of.  311. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  297. 
suture  of  wounds  of,  :i»H\. 
Intracranial  hemorrhage,  26. 

trephining  for,  26. 
Intravenous  infusion.  573. 
Ischio-rectal  fossa.  512. 

region,  512. 
Isthmus  of  fauces,  61, 
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Mammary  line,  184. 

gland,  188. 

region,  188. 
Mandibular  arch,  87. 
Mastoid  antrum,  46. 
drilling  into.  52. 
operations  upon,  &2. 
to  open  and  drain,  52. 

process.  45,  46. 

pneumatic,  46. 

region,  surgical  anatomy  of,  43. 
Maxillary     bone,     inferior     (see     "Lower 
Jaw"), 
superior  (see  "Upper  Jaw-bone"). 

process,  inferior,  88. 
superior,  88. 
Maydl,  Jejunostomy,  3(M. 
Mayo,   gastrectomy,  290. 

gastro-jejunostomy,  336. 

operation  for  umbilical  hernia.  248. 
McBurney  incision,  241,  359. 

point,  345. 
McGrath.  end-to-end  anastomosis,  313. 
McGraw  intestinal  anastomosis,   326. 

rubber  suture,  gastro-jejunostomy,  340. 
Meckelii,  cavum,  37. 
Meckel's  ganglion.  70. 
Median   lithotomy,  519. 
Mediastinum,  190. 

contents  of,  190. 
Mesentery,  299. 

"dead  space"  of,  300,  314. 

wounds  of,  301. 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  Joints,  543. 

exarticulation  of  finger  at,  545. 
Microcephalia,  craniectomy  for,  30. 
Middle  ear,  49. 

fossa  of  skull,  32. 
extradural  abscess  in,  56. 

meningeal  artery,  hemorrhage  from,  26. 

nasal  process.  89. 
Midsternal  line.  184. 
Mirault  operation  for  harelip,  107. 
Mitral  valve,  195. 
Mohrenheim  fossa.  187. 
Morison,   space  of.   375. 
Mounsell,  end-to-end  anastomosis.  318. 
Mouth.  60. 

floor  of,  62. 

roof  of,  61. 
Mouth-gag,  Whitehead,  113,  Fig.  61. 
Moynihan  holding  clamp.  332.  337. 
Murphy    button,    cholecysto-duodenostomy 
with,  394. 
gastro-jejunostomy   with,   339. 
intestinal  anastomosis  with.  321,  325. 
Muscle,   buccinator,  60. 

bulbo-cavernosus,   513. 

compressor     urethrae     (see     "M.     trans- 
versus  perinei"). 

cremaster,  448,  481. 

erector  spinas,  232. 

external  oblique,  224. 
aponeurosis  of,  225,  447. 

external  pterygoid,  66. 

gluteus  muximus,  575. 

illacus,  234. 

ilio-psoas,  456. 

internal  oblique,  225. 

internal   pterygoid,  70. 

latissimus  dorsi.  231. 

levator  anguli  scapulae,  232. 

levator  ani,  515,  516. 

masseter,  65. 

occlplto-frontalls,  20. 

pectoralis  major.  186. 

pectoralis  minor.  186. 

platysma,  126. 


Muscle,  psoas,  234. 

quadratus  lumborum.  233. 

rectus.  226. 

rhomboideus,  232. 

sphincter    anI    (internal    and    external). 
424. 
dilatation  of.  425. 

splenlus.  232. 

sterno-hyoid,  137. 

stemo-mastold.  125. 

sterno-thyrold.  137. 

subclavius.  186. 

subcostales,  182. 

temporal.  21. 

transversalis  abdominis.  226. 

transversus  perinei,  514. 
deep,  514. 

trapezius.  231. 

triangularis  sternl.  182. 
Muscles,  intercostal.  182. 

of  back.  231. 

of  chest  wall,  182. 

Nasal  clefts.  lateral.  101. 
process,  lateral,  89. 
middle.  89,  91. 
Neck,  back  of,  125. 
blood-vessels  of,  141. 
front  of,  134. 
operations  upon.  147. 
sides  of,  125. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  123. 
N61aton  operation  for  harelip,  1(^. 
Nephrectomy.  498. 
Nephrolithotomy.  498. 
Nephropexy.  491. 
Bdebohls,  494. 
Nephrotomy.   497. 
Nerve,  anterior  crural.  581. 
anterior  tibial.  586. 
auriculo-temporal.  66.  69. 
facial.  51.  58.  66. 
fifth  (trifacial),  35,  69. 
division  of  branches  at  base  of  skull, 
KrSnlein-Lttcke,  83. 
of  peripheral  branches,  86. 
Inferior  maxillary  branch,  36,  69. 
ophthalmic  branch,  36. 
superior  maxillary  branch,  36,  69. 
glosso-pharyngeal.  64. 
gustatory  (lingual).  64. 
hypoglossal.  64,  132. 
lingual  (gustatory),  64. 

division  of,  85. 
median,  538. 
musculo-spiral,  638. 
posterior  tibial.  688. 
sacro-sciatic,  stretching,  676. 
spinal  accessory  133.  143. 
sympathetic,  cervical,  169. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  169. 
resection  of,  170. 
suture  of,  16,  572. 
trifacial  (see  "fifth"), 
ulnar,  538. 
vagus,  196. 
Nerves.    Inferior  recurrent  laryngeal.   138. 
197. 
of  neck,  superficial.  127. 
of  tongue.  64. 
phrenic,  133,  197. 
pneumogastric,  196. 
Neural  tube,  85. 
Nipple.  188. 
Nitrous  oxide,  2. 

Oblique   facial  clefts.   91,    lOL 
Obturator  fascia.  515. 
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Obturator,  foramen,  463. 
Occipital  triangle,  182. 
(Esophago-duodenoetomy.  2N. 
CBsophago-JeJunoBtomy,  294. 
(Eeophagostomy,  162. 
(Bsophagotomy,  external,  161. 
CEsophagua,  138.  198. 

relatione  of,  199. 

stricture  of,  operation  for,  266. 
Olfactory  groove,  89-91. 
Omentopexy,  381. 
Omentum,  gastro-splenic,  256. 

great,  256,  280. 

lesser.  255.  280.  297. 
Ophthalmic  division  (see  "Nerve,  fifth"). 
Oral  pit,  88. 

plate,  86. 
Orbito-nasal  cleft,  91,  101. 
Osteoclast,  6. 

Osteotomy  (Macewen),  639. 
"Outside  serous  ring"  suture,  829,  330. 

Palate,  61. 

cleft,  98. 
operation  for.  112. 

formation  of.  93. 
Pampiniform  plexus.  481. 
Pancreas,  cysts  of,  409. 

fat  necrosis,  407. 

injuries  to,  408. 

operations  upon,  407. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  406. 

tumors  of.  412. 
Pancreatic  duct,  298,  376,  406. 
Pancreatitis,  acute,  operation  for,  411. 
Parasternal  line,  184. 
Parotid  gland,  65. 
Patella,  suture  of,  640. 
Payr  and  Martina,  control  of  hemorrhage 

from  the  liver,  879. 
Pectineal  fascia   (pubic  portion  of  fascia 

lata),  462. 
Pectoral  region,  lateral,  190. 
lower  anterior.   190. 
upper  anterior.  185. 
Pelvic  cavity  (from  within),  515. 

floor  (from  within).  516. 
Pelvis,  floor  of  (from  without  inward),  511. 
Penis,  amputation  of,  509. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  505. 
Pericardium,  191. 
Pericardii,  paracentesis.  214. 
Perlcardlorrhaphy,  215. 
Pericardiotomy,  214. 
Pericranium,  21. 
Perineal  fascia,  deep,  514. 
superficial.   511. 

section  with  guide,  517. 
without  guide,  518. 
Perineum,   surgical   anatomy  of,  513. 
Peritoneum,  parietal,  227. 
Phalango-phalangeal  Joints,  542. 

exartlculation  of  fingers  at.  543. 
Pharyngeal  membrane,  90. 
Phimosis,  operations  for,  506. 
Pla  mater,  24.  236. 
Piles  (see  "Hemorrhoids"). 
PlrogofF  exartlculation  of  foot,  599. 
Plate,  frontal,  88,  89,  92. 
Pleura,  201. 

anterior  edge  of,  202. 

dome  of,   204. 

excision  of,  219. 

lower  edge  of,  203, 
Pleurectomy,  Fowler,  219. 
Plica  eplgastrlca.  459. 

vestco-umblllcalls  lateralis,  459. 
media,  459. 


Plication  of  gastro-hepatic  ligaments,  257. 
PopUteal  space,  684. 
Posterior  triangle  of  neck,  127. 
Poupart's  ligament,  226.  447,  462. 

space  beneath,  466,  462. 
PrsBvisceral  space,  124. 
Prepuce,  operations  upon.  606. 
Process,  frontal,  88,  89,  92. 

inferior  maxillary,  88. 

infundibular,  449,  460,  462,  459. 

lateral  nasal,  89,  92. 

mastoid  (see  "Mastoid  region"). 

middle  nasal,  89,  92. 

superior  maxillary,  88,  93. 
Prostate  gland,  616,  620. 
Prostatectomy,  623. 

perineal,  624. 

suprapubic,  623. 
,     Young,  627. 
Prostatotomy,  Bottint,  628. 
Pterygo-maxillary  region,  64. 
Pubic  ligament  of  (hooper,  466,  467,  462. 

portion  of  fascia  lata.  465. 
Pulmonary  valve  (orifice),  194. 
Pylorectomy,  279. 

Billroth,  280. 

Kocher,  284. 
Pyloroplasty,  Hetnecke  and  Mikulica.  267. 

Finney,  2^. 
Pylorus,  resection  of.  279. 

Rectal  wall,  excision  of  part  of,  429. 

polypi,  431. 
Rectum,  amputation,  Kraske^  444. 
Volkmann,  431. 
blood-supply  of,  424. 
operations  upon,  426. 
resection  of,  Dieflenbach.  434. 

Kraske,  436. 
sacral  route  to  expose,  Kraske,  436. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  421. 
Regie     abdominis    latoralis     dextra     and 
sinistra,  229. 
eplgastrlca,  229. 

hypochondrlaca,  dextra  and  sinistra,  229. 
inguinalls,  229. 
mesogastrlca,  229. 
publca,   229. 
umblllcalls,   229. 
Region,  clavicular,  186. 
femoral,  455.  461. 

from  within  abdomen,  461. 
gluteal,  575. 
Infraclavicular.  187. 
infrahyoid,  135. 
Inguinal,  446. 

from  within  abdomen,  458. 
ischlo-rectal,  512. 
laryngeal,  138. 
lateral  pectoral.  190. 
lower  anterior  pectoral,  190. 
mammary,  188. 
mastoid,   45. 
pterygo-maxillary,  64. 
sternal,  185. 
stemo-mastoid,  128. 
suprahyoid.  135. 
suprasternal,  140. 
upper  anterior  pectoral.  185. 
Regnoll-Blliroth     amputation     of     tongue. 

174. 
Reid's  base-line,  47. 
Remak,  rachenhaut  of,  90. 
Resection   of  ankle-Jolnt.   Koenlg,   626. 
Langenbeck-Hueter,  621. 
Lauensteln.  627. 
Mlkullcz-Wladlmlrow,    628. 
with  extirpation  of  astragalus,  624. 
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Resection  of  csecum,  355. 
of  elbow-joint.  5C7. 
of  hip-joint,  Langenbeck  incision.  635. 

Anthony  White  incision,  637,  Fig.  263. 
of    intestine    (see    "Enterectomy"). 
of  knee-joint.  Textor  incision,  630. 

Voikmann  incision.  635. 
of  lower  jaw,  half.  76. 
entire  body  of.  81. 
half  of  body  of,  79. 
part  of  body  in  continuity,  81. 
not  in  continuity,  82. 
of  pylorus  (see  "Pyiorectomy"). 
of  rectum  (see  "Rectum"), 
of  rib,  218. 

of  shoulder-joint,   569. 
of  skull,  temporary,  27. 
of  temporo-maxiliary  joint,  82. 
of  upper  Jaw,  70. 

of  both  upper  jaws.  75. 
of  wrist- joint,  565. 
RetroTisceral  space,  124. 
Retzius,  space  of,  50L 
Rib,  first.  180. 

resection  of,  218. 
Ribs,  180. 

Ring,  crural,  458,  463. 
inguinal,  external,  447. 
internal,  449.  450. 
Robson  incision,  389,  399. 
Rose  position,   10,  70. 
Rose-Andrews,  extirpation  Qasserian  gan- 
glion, 42. 
Roser,  dorsal  section,  507. 
Roux.  gastro-jejunostomy,  342. 

Sacral  route,  rectum,  436. 
Sacrum.  421. 

Saline  infusion,  intravenous,  573. 
Santorini,  duct  of,  407. 
Saphenous  opening,  456,  578. 
Scalp.  20. 

Scapular  line,  185. 
Scarpa's  triangle,  579. 
Schlatter,   gastrectomy,  292. 
Schleich  infiltration  method,  3. 
Sciatic  nerve,  stretching,  576. 
Scrotum,  452.  481. 
Scudder  holding  clamp.  332.  337. 
S6diIlot,  extirpation  of  tongue,  175. 
Seminal  vesicles,  515. 
Serous  surfaces,  suture  of,  17. 
Shoulder-joint,    exarticulation    at,    deltoid 
fiap.  562. 
Spence  method.  558. 
with  Esmarch  constrictor,  560. 

resection  of.  569. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  556. 
Side  of  neck,  125. 
Slde-to-side   anastomosis    (see    "Intestinal 

anastomosis"). 
Sigmoid  fiexure.  anatomy  of,  347. 
resection  of,  358. 

sinus,  23,  33,   45. 
thrombosis  of,  54. 
Sinus,  cavernous,  23.  34. 

frontal.  22. 
trephining  of,  31. 

lateral.  23.  33.  45. 

longitudinal,  23. 

phrenico-costalis.   207. 

sigmoid  (lateral),  33.  45. 

thrombosis  of,  54. 
Skin,  suture  of,  14. 

intracuticular,  15. 
Skull,  21. 

middle  fossa.  32. 

temporary  resection  of,  27. 


Skull,  trephining  for  depressed   fracture, 

24. 
Slip  knot.  13. 
Small  intestine,  297. 
anastomosis    (see  '^Intestinal    anastomo- 

8l8"). 

Smith    (Stephen),    amputation    of    leg    at 

knee-joint,  608. 
Soft  palate,  62. 
Soft  parts,  division  of,  5. 
Space,   femoral,  457,  462. 
pneevisceral,  124. 
rotrovlsceral.  124. 
subarachnoid,  brain,  24. 

spinal  cord.   236. 
subdural,  cranium,  24. 

vertebral.  236. 
vascular,  124. 
Spence,  exarticulation  of  arm  at  shoulder- 
joint,  558. 
Spermatic  cord,  448,  480. 

fascia.  446,  481. 
Spheno-maxillary  fossa,  68. 
Sphincter  ani  muscles,  424. 

dilaUtion  of,  425. 
Spina  supra  meatum,  46. 
Spinal  column,  234. 

operations  upon,  416. 
cord,  236. 
dura  mater  of,  236. 
pia  mater  of,  236. 
Spleen,  excision  of,  415. 
incision  into.  413. 
operations  upon,  413. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  412. 
Splenectomy,  415. 
Splenopexy,  414. 
Splenorrhaphy,  414. 
Splenotomy,  413. 
Square  knot.  13. 

Ssabanajew-Franck   gastrostomy,   271. 
Staphylorrhaphy,  113. 
Stenson's  duct,  61.  65. 
Sternal  region,  185. 
Sterno-mastoid  region,  128. 
Sternum,  181. 
Stomach,  253. 
closure  of  wounds  of,  274. 
excision  of.  278. 

foreign  bodies  in,  operation  for,  263. 
incision  into,  26L 
operations  upon,  257. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  253. 
Stricture,    urethral,    perineal    section    for. 
517.  518. 
suprapubic   cystotomy   for  Impassable, 
519. 
Styptics,  11. 

Subarachnoid  space,  brain,  24. 
spinal  cord,  236. 
Injection  of  cocain,  4  (see  also  "Lumbar 
puncture"). 
Subclavian  triangle,  133. 
Subdural  spare,  cranium,  24. 

vertebral,  236. 
Sublingual  glands,  63. 
Submaxillary  gland,  131. 

triangle.  131. 
Submental  triangle,  135. 
Superficial  fascia  of  groin.  445. 
Superior  maxilla  (see  "Upper  Jaw-bone"). 
Superior  maxillary  branch  of  l^th  nerve, 
35.  69. 
process.  88.  93. 
Suprahyoid  region.  135. 
Suprapubic  cystotomy.  502. 
Suprasternal  region.  140. 
Surgeon's  knot,  13. 
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Vein,  cephalic,  187,  533. 

exteruai  jugular,  126. 

facial,  131. 

femoral  (see  "Artery,  femoral"). 

hemiazygos.  201. 

inferior  thyroid,  140. 

internal  jugular,  130,  144. 
ligation  and  excision  of,  55. 

internal  saphenous,  578. 

pulmonary,  206. 

subclavian,  146. 

temporal.  66. 

temporo-faclal,  66,  144. 
Velpeau    Incision    for    resection    of    upper 

Jaw.  71.  Fig.  22. 
Ventral  hernia,  250. 
Vermiform  appendix  (see  "Appendix  ver- 

miformls"). 
Vertebras,   dorsal,  180. 
Vertebral  column  (see  "Spinal  column"). 
Vesicle  of  forebraln.  86. 
VesiculsB  semlnales.  515. 
Vicious  circle.  332. 
Visceral  arches.  87. 

clefts.  87. 
Vocal  cords.  138. 
Vogt's  lines.  29. 
Volkmann.  amputation  of  rectum,  431. 

operation  for  hydrocele,  485. 


Von    Bergmahn    operation    for    hydrocele^ 

486. 
Von  Grfife  operation  for  harelip.  105. 
Von  Hacker,  gastro-jejunostomy,  334. 

Wagner,  temporary  resection  of  skull.  27. 
Weber's    incision    for    resection    of    upper 

jaw,  70. 
Wencnschniti,  Dieffenbach's.  108.  110.  121. 
Wharton's  duct,  63.  131. 
Whitehead  amputation  of  tongue,   177. 

mouth-gag,  113.  Fig.  61. 
Wilde's  incision.  52. 
Winslow.  foramen  of.  375. 

examination   of  bile-ducts  through.  386. 
390,  399. 
Wlrsung,  duct  of  (see  "Pancreatic  duct"). 
Wltzel,  gastrostomy,  271. 
Woelfler.  gastro-jejunostomy.  328. 
Wrist-joint,    exarticulation    of   hand.    Du- 
brueil.  549 

resection  of.   565. 

surgical  anatomy  of.  548. 
Wyeth.    exarticulAtion    of    thigh   at    hip- 

joint.  618. 
Wyeth's  pins,  618. 

Zygomastic  fossa,  67. 
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